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THE  ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING. 


TT  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  subject  in  which  those  who  are 
in  entire  agreement  as  to  the  practical  aspects  differ  more 
from  each  other  as  to  the  theory,  than  this  of  gambling.  There 
are  scores  of  people  who  know  enough  of  the  facts  to  view  the 
rapid  increase  of  this  evil  with  genuine  alarm,  and  who,  neyer> 
theless,  are  quite  unable  to  feel  any  clear  conviction  as  to  what 
there  is  that  is  wrong  in  betting  small  sums  or  in  playing  for 
penny  points  at  whist.  That  is  to  say,  the  appalling  effects  of 
excess  seem  to  surest  that  there  must  be  some  inherent  poison 
in  the  very  practice  itself,  however  moderately  it  be  indulged 
in ;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  exactly  where  and  what  this 
poison  is,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  practice  is,  like  that  of 
drinking,  not  blameworthy,  if  indulged  in  with  strict  moderation. 
If  a  man  can  perfectly  well  afford  to  lose  a  few  shillings,  can 
there  be  any  objection  to  his  staking  his  money  on  cards,  or  on 
a  horse-race  or  a  football  match,  seeing  that,  if  he  loses,  he  is 
only  purchasing  a  little  amusement,  and  man  must  purchase 
some  amusement  as  a  relief  to  the  severer  employments  of  life  ? 

But  among  those  who  would  take  this  lenient  view  of  the 
question,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  who  go  so  far  as  to  abstain 
from  betting  small  sums,  not  because  they  think  the  act  a  wrong 
one,  but  because  they  see  it  may  easily  lead  a  fellow-creature 
into  gambling  habits  from  which  he  will  never  extricate  himself. 
These  total  abstainers,  however,  though  often  found  working 
side  by  side  with  the  more  austere  section  who  denounce  all 
forms  of  betting  and  gambling  as  sinful,  fiatly  refuse  to  concur 
in  any  such  view  of  the  matter,  and  avowedly  look  upon  their 
stricter  friends  as  fanatics,  just  as  formerly  some  teetotallers 
thought  others  completely  wrong  who  spoke  of  alcohol  as  the 
devil’s  drink,  and  of  moderate  drinking  as  a  sin. 
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The  question,  then,  for  discussion  is  briefly  this : — Is  the  right 
and  wrong  of  gambling  merely  a  matter  of  degree,  or  is  evil 
inherent  in  the  practice  from  the  smallest  beginnings  onwards  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  difficulty  of  this  subject  It 
is  only  necessary  to  recognize  the  division  which  exists  among 
earnest  and  thoughtful  men  to  understand  that  there  must  be 
some  element  of  unusual  intricacy  in  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  act  of  risking  money.  Hundreds  of  good 
and  sober  citizens  habitually  play  cards  for  small  sums  without 
any  twinge  of  conscience ;  and  even  if  the  principles  of  gam¬ 
bling  be  clearly  set  forth,  it  is  easy  to  feel  that  the  collective 
conscience  of  a  whole  posse  of  respectable  people  can  hardly  be  ■ 
far  astray.  The  logic  of  the  matter  seems  to  point  one  way,  and 
our  ordinary  instincts  the  other,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case 
there  is  not  only  a  great  deal  of  bewilderment  and  hesitation  in 
men’s  minds,  but  their  attitude  against  the  practical  evils  is 
characterized  by  so  much  doubt  and  laxity,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  resistance  to  the  spread  of  this  vice  all  over  England  is 
far  less  decisive,  far  less  spirited  than  in  a  country  like  ours  we 
should  have  a  right  to  expect 

The  intricacy  of  the  subject  is  further  shown  by  a  strange 
variety  of  opinion,  even  among  those  who  absolutely  condemn 
the  practice.  Thus  Aristotle  classes  the  gambler  with  a  clothes- 
stealer,  in  that  he  takes  from  his  friend  to  whom  he  ought  to 
give.  He  says : — 

Among  the  illiberal  are  classed  sharpers,  such  as  are  dicers  and 
thieves :  both  sharpers  and  thieves  ply  their  craft  ...  for  a  petty 
gain  ;  and  thieves  in  pnrsuit  of  their  booty  will  run  the  greatest  risks, 
while  sharpers  make  a  profit  out  of  their  friends  to  whom  one  ought  to 
-  give.  And  so  they  both  desire  to  make  profit  from  an  improper  source, 
and  are  hence  rightly  held  to  be  traffickers  in  disgraceful  gains.”  ^ 

Another  indictment,  and  a  very  common  one,  represents 
gambling  as  an  attempt  to  evade  the  law  which  forbids  man  to 
eat  unless  he  works;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  lazy  and  dishonest 
practice  whereby  money  may  be  got  without  labour.  Before 
proceeding  to  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  view,  I  will 

'  Aristotle,  Ethiet,  iv.  L  67 ;  Williams’  trans.,  p.  90. 
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point  out  the  fallacies  which  seem  to  underlie  both  of  these 
statements  of  the  inherent  evil  of  gambling. 

Aristotle’s  indictment,  as  well  as  the  other,  assumes  that 
the  gambler’s  main  concern  is  with  gaining  money.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  description  applies  pretty  accurately 
to  a  certain  class  of  gambler.  He  is,  perhaps,  not  very 
common,  but  he  certainly  exists.  His  characteristic  is,  that 
while  others  are  excited  and  love  the  excitement,  he  is  cool- 
headed,  and  has  a  fixed  end  in  view,  namely,  to  gain  money. 
When  I  say  that  he  is  cool-headed,  I  mean  relatively  to  his 
companions.  His  coolness  of  head  prevents  him  from  falling 
a  victim  to  the  peculiar  frenzy  which  seizes  others,  and  which 
impels  them  to  go  plunging  on  with  almost  certain  ruin  staring 
them  in  the  face,  even  though  they  have  to  borrow  the  money 
for  their  last  stake.  But  it  does  not  save  him  from  a  super¬ 
stition,  perhaps  the  very  stupidest  superstition  known  to  exist 
among  partially  educated  people,  the  idea  that  there  is  some 
secret  which,  if  discovered,  will  enable  him  to  break  the  bank,” 
and  in  a  few  days  become  a  millionnaire.  Still,  the  point  is, 
that  this  is  his  motive — ^not  excitement,  but  gain;  and  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  of  all  gamblers  he  is  the  one  who 
is  looked  upon  with  least  favour  by  those  with  whom  he 
plays.* 

But  we  must  observe  that  this  gambler  belongs  to  a  minority. 
The  larger  number  play  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  involved, 
and  care  only  in  a  very  subordinate  way  for  the  loss  or  gain 
which  results  from  it  This,  I  think,  is  obvious  enough  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  common  occurrence  of  fairly  wealthy 
men  playing  for  stakes  which  cannot  yield  more  than  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  sum  which  one  day’s  living  costs 
them.  They  find  it  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment,  to  play ;  whereas  their  ordinary  conduct,  when  they  are 

'  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  more  might  be  made  of  the  point  of  the 
winnings  being  from  friends.  What  would  be  said  if,  haring  invited  a  man  to 
dinner,  yon  pressed  him  to  buy  your  pictures,  books,  and  other  trifles,  and  exerted 
your  utmost  skill  and  acumen  in  getting  the  best  of  the  bargain  ?  ”  This  parallel, 
however,  only  holds  good  against  the  minority  of  avaricious  card-players,  who  prefer 
games  like  whist,  where  skill  tells,  to  games  of  almost  pure  chance. 
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not  playing,  shows  them  to  be  completely  indifferent  to  a  few 
shillings  of  loss  or  gain.  We  have  further  to  consider  the  saying, 
attributed  to  Charles  Fox,  and  echoed,  in  spirit  if  not  in  word, 
by  thousands  who  have  lived  and  died  since  Fox’s  time,  that 
the  next  beet  thing  to  winning  at  cards  is  losing  at  cards. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  disputable  that  the  real  attraction  of  gam¬ 
bling  is  not,  in  most  cases,  the  desire  for  gun,  but  the  excitement 
which  attends  the  risking  of  money.  If  I  am  right  in  saying  ^ 
that  this  last  remark  is  true  in  most  cases,  it  follows  that  both 
indictments  are  only  relevant  against  a  minority  of  gamblers. 
The  large  number  who  gamble  “for  the  fun  of  it”  are  not 
touched  by  a  censure  which  assumes  that  they  are  merely 
playing  for  the  sake  of  pelf. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  distinction  between  the 
two  sorts  of  gamblers  forms  a  further  objection  to  Aristotle’s 
saying.  The  two  players  under  consideration  agree  to  combine 
for  a  certain  excitement.  Both  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  if 
necessary ;  but  the  point  is,  that  A,  so  far  from  defrauding  B, 
helps  him  to  get  what  he  wants,  viz.  excitement.  Hence  the 
majority  of  gamblers  ought  not  to  be  classed  simply  as 
“  defrauders  ”  along  with  thievea 

There  has,  however,  appeared  an  ingenious  and  interesting 
statement  of  the  evils  inherent  in  gambling  in  a  book  entitled 
The  Ethice  of  Gambling,  by  Mr.  Douglas  Mackenzie.  The 
argument  is  thus  stated : — 


“In  every  form  of  betting  or  gambling  transference  of  property 
takes  place  on  the  principle  of  chance,  in  the  mind  of  at  least  one  of 
the  parties.  While  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  the  reason  is 
employed  to  outweigh  as  far  as  possible  the  inevitable  element  of 
chance  by  the  element  of  knowledge  :  in  every  form  of  betting,  on  the 
contrary,  the  reason  is  skilfully  directed  to  increase  or  adjust  the  element 
of  chance  so  as  to  make  it  the  determining  principle  of  the  transfer. 
That  is,  the  reason  is  used  only  the  more  completely  to  escape  the 
control  of  reason.  Transference  of  property  by  chance  is  a  denial  of 
the  control  of  reason  in  that  department  of  action,  just  as  intoxication 
is  a  denial  of  the  control  of  reason  in  all  departments.** 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  to  which  any  one  would  assent. 
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bat  I  cannot  think  it  a  final  and  decisive  statement  of  the  evil 
of  the  principle  of  gambling;  and,  secondly,  even  if  it  were 
accepted,  it  lacks  simplicity,  and  meantime  there  remains  one 
of  the  needs  of  the  time  nnsatisfied,  viz.  a  statement  which  is  at 
once  true  and  easily  intelligible. 

For  suppose  a  gambler  defends  himself  by  saying  that  he 
plays  cards  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement,  and  that  if 
the  amusement  sooner  or  later  costs  him  something,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  almost  all  amusements.  Many  of  them,  to  which 
no  one  objects,  cost  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  few  men  can  live 
at  all  unless  they  have  some  amusement.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
the  only  answer  to  this  is  to  prove  that  the  amusement  itself  is 
vicious  /  The  question,  then,  is  whether  that  proof  is  contained 
in  the  statement  that,  in  gambling,  property  is  transferred  on 
the  basis  of  chance  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  reason. 

.  It  seems  hardly  possible  not  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative.  I  would  admit  that  a  life  worthy  of  a  rational  human 
being  is  one  into  which  reason,  wiU,  and  love  will  enter  as 
largely  as  possible.  But,  unfortunately,  a  great  many  forms  of 
human  energy  are  expended  on  objects  the  attainment  of  which 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dependent  on  chance,  and  must 
remain  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  conditions  of  success 
are  bound  up  with  laws  and  forces  of  which  we  know  very  little. 
And  yet  no  one  in  his  senses  condemns  such  expenditure  of 
energy.  For  instance,  the  agriculturist  is  engaged  in  work 
which  means  a  transference  of  property  on  the  basis  of  that 
which  to  him  is  chance,  viz.  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather. 
We  may  say  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  state  of  the 
barometer  during  the  coming  week  is  as  absolutely  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  to  him  as  the  turns  of  the  roulette  table  to  the 
gambler,  and  much  more  so  than  the  result  of  any  ordinary 
horse-race.  I  grant  that  he  does  his  best  to  minimize  the 
element  of  chance,  but  so  does  the  bookmaker,  or  the  poor  fool 
who  ransacks  volumes  of  turf-lore  till  he  knows  by  heart  the 
pedigree  of  every  animal  entered  for  the  Derby.  They  are  all 
unsuccessful  in  this  attempt  at  eliminating  chance,  but  if  the 
fact,  that  chance  remains  the  "determining  principle  of  the 
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transfer  ”  of  property,  be  the  main  reason  fm:  such  a  transfer 
being  immoral,  we  most  condemn  the  most  honest  farmer  as 
engaged  on  an  occupation  as  vidous  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
betting  man,  and  more  vidous  than  that  of  a  cool-headed  book¬ 
maker,  whose  profits  may  be  said  to  be  hardly  dependent  on 
chance  at  all.  And  if  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  answer,  that  the 
agriculturist  is  performing  a  public  service,  I  would  ask  him  if 
he  sets  the  occupation  of  the  pig-sticker  at  Chicago  above  that 
of  the  yeoman  farmer  in  England.  Both  perform  a  public 
service,  but  the  former  receives  his  pay  on  a  basis  of  solid 
contract,  quite  apart  from  chance — this  is  a  transfer  of  property ; 
the  latter  makes  his  profits  very  largely^  on  the  basis  of  chance ; 
and  yet  the  farmer’s  occupation  is  thoroughly  wholesome  and 
recognized  as  such,  the  pig-sticker’s  very  much  the  reverse. 

Further,  as  against  all  theories  which  explain  the  viciousness 
of  gambling  as  consisting  in  the  element  of  chance  or  risk, 
I  would  ask  how  it  is  that  such  recreations  as  mountaineering, 
or  tiger  shooting,  and  many  others,  are  considered  rather  noble 
just  in  proportion  to  the  element  of  risk  contained  in  them.  Is 
it  because  the  overcoming  of  great  difficulties  always  exdtes 
admiration  ?  But  overcoming  of  difficulties  in  mounttuneering 
means  facing  dcmger  to  life ;  and  life  is  a  more  sacred  possession 
than  property.  So  that  if  the  risking  of  a  sacred  possession 
without  any  ulterior  object  of  public  service  constituted  an 
immoral  occupation,  not  only  is  the  Alpine  Club  a  den  of 
wickedness,  but  we  should  expect  to  see  the  same  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  selfishness  and  heartlessness  of  character  develop 
themselves  among  Swiss  guides  as  undoubtedly  do  develop 
themselves  among  gamblers  in  all  countries.  This  conclusion  is 
so  contrary  to  fact,  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the 
premisses. 

But  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  indicate  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  more  unassailable  explanation  of  the  facts  than  any  which  has 
yet  been  noticed. 

Without  wandering  fiu*  into  the  very  dim  regions  of  psychology, 
we  may  recognize  as  existing  in  human  beings  certain  primary 
passions  implanted,  as  we  say,  by  nature,  and  forming  very 
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important  elements  in  the  conduct  of  every  man’s  life.  Among 
these  is  the  desire  to  get ;  a  desire  which  observation  of  children 
teaches  ns  is  instinctive.  Now,  thus  broadly  stated,  this  desire 
embraces  what  we  call  appetites,  such  as  those  for  food  and 
drink ;  and,  like  them,  and  also  like  other  primary  passions — such 
as  the  sexual  instinct,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  etc. — it  is 
one  without  which  human  life  would  be  so  different  from  what  it  is, 
that,  as  people  often  phrase  it,  the  world  would  not  go  on  at  all. 
Most  of  the  grandest  achievements  and  discoveries  of  mankind, 
not  only  in  the  sphere  of  material  civilization  and  invention, 
but  in  those  of  science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  have  been 
inextricably  bound  up  with,  and  dependent  on,  this  desire  to  get, 
this  simple  instinct  of  acquisition  or  of  enlarging  man’s  territory 
and  satisfying  his  aspirations,  mental,  moral,  spiritual,  and 
physical  But,  if  its  existence  is  seen  to  be  necessary  to  what 
we  call  progress,  it  is  equally  clearly  the  important  ingredient 
of  nearly  all  forms  of  sin,  misery,  and  retrogression.  In 
other  words,  when  duly  exercised  and  controlled  it  seems  to  be 
a  beneficial  infiuence;  but  when  uncontrolled  it  undoubtedly 
spreads  a  most  terrible  far-reaching  desolation  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  nations. 

In  the  individual  character  its  poteni^  for  good  or  evil  is  no 
less  observable.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  over¬ 
mastering  power  of  other  passions  works  a  havoc  in  the 
character,  grievous,  indeed,  but  far  more  restricted  in  its  range 
than  that  wrought  by  the  abuse  of  this  instinct  of  acquisition, 
or  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  self.  A  sensualist  is  a  sad  wreck 
of  a  man,  but  he  has  often  proved  himself  capable  of  acts  of 
real  generosity  and  even  of  heroism.  But  a  man  in  whom  the 
desire  to  get  is  really  the  prevailing  influence  and  motive  of  all 
his  actions,  is  more  utterly  ruined  than  any,  because  in  him 
cupidity  and  selfishness  increase  continually,  till  at  last  all  other 
claims  are  overshadowed  as  by  some  huge  and  noxious  growth, 
and  any  appeal  to  ordinary  good  instincts  and  kindly  motives 
becomes  a  waste  of  breath,  because  such  instincts  have  been 
completely  stifled  and  are  dead.  Something  of  this  sort  surely 
was  the  history  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
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This  being  so,  it  seems  pretty  dear  that  any  ooenpation  which 
for  no  purpose  of  public  or  private  utility  acts  powerfully 
as  a  stimulant  to  this  instinct  of  getting  must  be  mischievous. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  gambling  does.  It  is  a  needless  and 
unnatural  stimulant  of  an  instinct  which  experience  shows  to 
be,  when  over-encouraged,  a  potent  cause  of  selfishness,  and 
ultimately  to  lead  to  the  atrophy  of  the  nobler  emotions.  I  call 
it  unnatural,  because  the  precise  stimulus  which  is  afforded  is 
artificially  contrived  to  be  very  effective.  The  glamour  and 
rush  of  a  horse-race,  the  violence  and  swift  changes  of  fortune 
of  a  football  match,  the  glare  of  the  gambling  den,  and,  above  all, 
the  constantly  dangled  bait  of  gold  which  seems  ever  within 
the  grasp,  the  actual  pile  lying  on  the  table  not  a  yard  from 
the  gambler’s  hand,  all  these  concomitants  powerfully  assist  the 
mere  event,  the  race  or  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  in  adding  to 
the  exdtement  of  the  moment  This  explains  some  curious 
facta  Why  do  not  gamblers  bet  on  cricket  or  on  chess,  and  why 
do  they  nearly  all  prefer  some  recognized  game  or  race  to  the 
mere  pitch  and  toss  of  coins,  or  to  betting  on  the  number  of 
raindrops  that  may  course  down  a  window  pane  during  a 
shower  ?  Because  their  aim  is  excitement  and  these  forms  of 
transferring  money  on  a  basis  of  chance  are  destitute  of  many 
adventitious  aids  to  excitement  which  can  be  secured  in  other 
waya  Uncertainty  is  not  enough,  though  it  is  essential  to 
gambling;  there  must  also  be  some  element  of  rush,  of 
turmoil,  of  dazzle  and  of  swift  decision,  to  delude  the  victim 
of  this  vice  into  the  belief  that  he  is  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself.^ 

Not  that  I  would  imply  that  the  enjoyment  is  wholly  a 
delusion.  If  this  instinct  of  getting  be  a  natural  and  "  primary 
passion,”  then  the  exercising  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  pleasurable, 
just  as  the  satisfying  of  healthy  hunger  is  pleasure.  But 
a  cardinal  and  tremendous  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind 
is,  that  Nature  does  not  for  a  long  time  dissociate  pleasure 

'  It  maj  be  that  among  voridng  men  betting  in  the  hope  of  gain  ia  commoner 
I  than  in  hi^  todetj.  There  lemns  little  excitement  poasible  in  the  raat  number  of 

I  beta  that  are  made  by  people  adio  nerer  go  near  the  raee-ooorae.  Their  oondnet  ia 

I  doaety  akin  to  that  of  the  worat  order  of  ipecolatora. 

i 

I 
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from  the  abtise  of  an  instinct  the  use  of  which  is  pleasurable ; 
though  it  may  be  generally  recognized  that  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  the  abuse  is  an  unhealthy  one. 

But  though  the  parallel  between  gambling  and  the  abuse  of 
other  appetites  is  in  many  respects  a  close  (me,  there  seems  to 
be  this  difference.  The  glutton’s  desire  for  food  can  (mly  be 
satisfied  by  eating,  but  we  do  not  find  the  gambler’s  craving 
is  satisfied  by  winning;  that  is  because  his  craving  is  not  a 
craving  for  money,  but  for  the  peculiarly  vivid  excitement 
caused  by  a  perpetual  irritation  of  his  instinct  for  getting. 
Thus  a  genuine  gambler  would  be  rather  grieved  than  otherwise, 
if  he  really  hit  upon  a  system  whereby  he  could  for  certain 
break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  True,  he  would  be  still  more 
grieved  if  it  were  made  quite  plain  to  him  that  the  bank  was 
certain  to  break  him.  But  that  would  be,  not  only  for  the  loss 
of  his  money,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing,  but  for  the  loss  of 
the  excitement.  And  the  bank  breaker  who  was  certain  to  win 
would,  if  he  continued  playing,  become  a  fortune-hunter  of  a 
peculiarly  disreputable  kind,  but  he  would  cease  to  be  a  gambler, 
because  there  cannot  be  gambling  without  the  special  excite¬ 
ment  I  have  indicated,  and  that  excitement  is  destroyed  by 
certainty.  Hence,  again,  it  is  considered  bad  form  to  bet 
upon  a  certainty.  That  is  because  such  betting  is  a  form 
of  hypcxurisy.  A  has  to  pretend  that  he  doesn’t  know  what  he 
does  know,  to  induce  B  to  bet;  B  bets  under  the  idea  that 
A  is  in  pursuit  of  excitement,  but  afterwards  finds  that  he  was 
in  pursuit  of  nothing  but  cash,  and  he  thinks  less  of  him  for 
ever  after.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  that  somewhat  rara  avis 
a  c(x>l-headed  gambler  finds  little  favour  with  his  hot-headed 
fellows ;  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  because  he  is  more  likely  to 
win,  but  because  the  element  of  mere  covetousness  in  him 
obviously  predominates  over  that  of  craving  for  excitement :  it 
is  deprived  of  all  that  makes  it  respectable  among  gamblers; 
just  as  among  convivial  and  noisy  topers,  the  drunkard  who 
stupefies  himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  remm  is  l(X)ked  down  upon 
as  a  beast. 

There  remains,  then,  the  original  question,  "Is  playing  for 
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penny  points  at  whist  wrong  ?  ”  If  the  above  analysis  be  at  all 
sound,  the  answer  to  the  question  is  now  tolerably  distinct. 
Penny  points  to  many  people  are  so  insignificant  that  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  any  “  excitement  ”  attendant  on  the  playing 
for  them;  the  word  used  is  either  "amusement”  or  perhaps 
"  interest  ”  which,  it  is  said,  is  thereby  added  to  the  game.  And 
we  are  surely  bound  to  conclude  that  just  in  so  far  as  the  game 
is  made  more  "  interesting  ”  by  the  addition  of  the  points,  it  is 
so  because  of  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible,  titillation  of  the 
"  primary  passion  ”  for  getting.  Of  course  this  titillation,  being 
very  slight  indeed,  would  fail  to  produce  any  discernible  effects 
upon  the  character ;  but  since,  when  increased  to  some  extent, 
the  stimulant  seems  visibly  to  increase  selfishness,  it  would  be 
very  rash  to  infer  that  the  gentlest  irritant  of  the  passion  could 
be  wholly  innocuous ;  rather  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  interest  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  the  effects 
will  be  also,  but  that  there  still  will  be  effects,  though  even  the 
agent  himself  may  be  quite  unconscious  of  them. 

At  any  rate  the  likeness  between  this  “interest”  and  the 
excitement  above  described  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whist 
players  who  play  for  a  whole  year,  knowing  that  at  the  end  of 
it  their  losses  and  gains  will  be  almost  exactly  balanced,  still  feel 
the  necessity  of  penny  points.  And  they  must  use  coins,  not 
counters — ^the  bait  may  be  ludicrously  small,  but  it  must  bo  a 
real  one,  and  it  must  be  properly  dangled,  otherwise  the 
“interest”  attendant  on  the  grasping  at  it  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  a  game  of  cards  would  vanish. 

To  this  point  we  have  been  led  by  analysis  of  the  motives  of 
the  gambler.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  anxious 
simply  to  prove  a  pastime  wrong  which  many  authorities 
think  harmless.  It  will  have  been  seen,  I  hope,  how  far  this 
reasoning  allows  us  to  call  any  gambling,  however  small,  harm¬ 
less;  but  it  may  be  said,  with  all  emphasis,  that  in  so  ffu*  as 
our  analysis  of  it  forms  an  indictment  against  it,  it  does  so 
simply  because  logic  seems  to  demand  it,  not  because  there  is 
any  necessity  for  preaching  a  crusade  against  low  points  for 
these  reasons  only.  There  exist  other  and  very  c<^nt  reasons 
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af^ainst  ever  playing  for  money,  bat  with  them  we  are  not  now 
concerned. 

Want  of  space  forbids  any  adequate  discussion  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  question  how  far  gambling  is  inherent  in  trade.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  as  to  the  underlying 
principles  of  trade.  It  is  often  talked  of  as  if  it  were  merely  an 
exciting  means  of  making  money  at  somebody  else’s  expense, 
whereas  it  need  not  be  so  at  all  It  ought  to  be,  and  may  be, 
primarily,  a  faithful  rendering  of  social  service.  It  is  not  of  its 
essence  that  profit  accrues  from  it,  any  more  than  that  happiness 
results  from  virtuous  living.  And  very  often  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  legitimate  from  illegitimate  profit  For 
instance,  if  a  trader  forces  his  wares  upon  an  already  satisfied 
set  of  customers,  by  underselling  and  ousting  rivals,  without 
supplying  any  better  commodity  than  before,  many  people  would 
condemn  his  profits  as  illegitimate,  though  the  question  is  not 
a  simple  one.  But  when  a  producer  improves  upon  existing 
products,  or  supplies  a  new  commodity  and  makes  a  profit,  he  is 
meeting  an  existing  demand  of  the  community — that  is,  he  is 
performing  a  social  service,  always  assuming  that  the  commodi¬ 
ties  are  not  pernicious.  And  the  money  he  receives  need  not  be 
in  any  sense  the  medium  of  stimulus  to  his  cupidity — it  is  a 
barter-token,  given  in  exchange  for  inventiveness,  or  enterprise, 
or  hard  work.  But  when  people  begin  to  think  of  money,  not  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  but  as  the  elixir  of  life,  then  it  is  difficult 
for  them  not  to  see  gambling  in  every  trade  transaction. 

I  would  admit,  of  coarse,  that  in  some  mercantile  transactions 
the  gambling  element  is  far  more  pronounced  than  in  others. 
Wherever  large  sums  of  money  are  risked,  the  return  from 
which  depends  wholly  on  uncertain  influences,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  owner’s  labour  or  enterprise,  the  gambling  element  is  there, 
especially  if  the  motive  be  (as  it  often  is)  a  desire  for  excite¬ 
ment  as  well  as  for  gain.  And  so  the  question,  whether  investing 
in  stocks  is  gambling,  could  not  be  fairly  answered  unless  we 
could  penetrate  the  motives  of  each  investor.  I  should  say  that 
investments  made  purely  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  apart  from 
any  desire  of  adding  to  the  excitements  of  life,  are  completely 
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free  &om  the  slightest  taint  of  gambling ;  and  they  differ  from 
the  low  points  at  whist,  in  that  they  are,  practically,  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  modem  life,  and  playing  cards  for  money  U  not 
Again,  I  would  recur  to  the  distinction  drawn  between  (a)  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  and  (6)  such  a  pursuit  of  gain  as  artificially 
stimulates  cupidity.  The  first  may  be  blameworthy  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  that  of  the  professional  bookmaker,  but  it  is  not 
gambling  unless  it  can  be  defined  as  h.  Hence  there  are  many 
censurable  means  of  getting  money  in  trade,  through  falsehood, 
cunning,  pitilessness,  etc.,  combined  with  laziness,  which  are 
wholly  indefensible,  and  yet  may  not  be  gambling,  because  they 
do  not  always  minister  in  any  way  to  the  need  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  attendant  on  a  vivid  appeal  to  the  instinct  of  getting.  For 
this  reason  I  should  class  as  gamblers  well-to-do  men  who 
cannot  brecJs  off  their  connection  with  the  direction  of  financial 
companies,  not  because  they  want  the  profits,  but  because  they 
feel  the  need  of  the  absorbing  interest.  But  a  bookmaker  who 
wanders  from  one  race  to  another,  pursuing  his  craft  in  a  lack¬ 
lustre  fashion,  and  knowing  that  his  gains  are  sure,  is  not  a 
gambler :  he  is  a  parasite  on  society,  fattening  himself  on  the 
folly  and  ruin  of  his  fellow-men. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  though  a  great  deal  of 
trade  is  distinctly  of  the  nature  of  social  service,  yet  that  the 
element  of  risk  and  uncertain  profits  is  as  inseparable  from  it 
as  from  agriculture,  and  therefore  each  man  who  engages  in 
it  can  alone  answer  the  question  how  far  it  is  for  him  gambling : 
that  is  to  say,  it  depends  on  whether  he  fixes  his  mind  pre¬ 
dominantly  on  the  service  or  on  the  risk.  He  may  degrade  his 
occupation  by  the  spirit  in  which  he  pursues  it,  and  even  then, 
unlike  pure  gambling  and  betting,  it  may  still  be  of  service 
to  the  community,  though  it  becomes  harmful  to  himself. 

These  few  considerations  are  enough,  I  think,  to  save  ns  from 
allowing  the  issue  to  be  confused  by  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that,  as  trade  and  gambling  are  inextricably  mixed  up  together, 
it  is  no  use  trying  to  expose  the  mischief  inherent  in  the  one, 
for  fear  of  being  launched  too  far  in  an  attack  on  the  other. 

R  Ltitelton. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER.  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


VUCH  has  been  written  on  the  agricnltnral  labourer,  and  yet, 
as  his  condition  changes  every  year,  it  is  continually  worth 
while  to  sum  up  the  elements  that  go  to  make  his  life,  and  to 
see  in  what  respects  his  condition  may  be  improved.  To  under¬ 
stand  his  life  better  it  may  also  be  well  to  look  back  upon  his 
history.  It  is  indisputable  that  his  lot  is  poorer  now,  on  the 
whole,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  labourer.  Practically,  he 
has  only  three  advantages  over  a  townsman :  one  is  the  healthier 
country  life,  another  the  lower  rent,  and  the  third  that  he 
suffers  less  from  want  of  employment  than  the  majority  of  town 
labourers. 

The  fact  of  the  agricultural  labourer’s  distressed  condition  is 
fairly  proved  by  the  constant  stream  of  countrymen  into  the 
towns.  This  influx  of  strong  labourers  displaces  the  weaker 
town-bred  workmen,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  general 
unemployment.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  migration 
should  be  checked ;  but,  before  suggesting  remedies,  it  is  well  to 
look  into  its  causes. 

Take  flrst  the  lowness  of  wages,  perhaps  the  most  important 
cause  of  the  labourer’s  discontent.  The  Report  on  Agricultural 
Depression  of  1896  *  points  out  that,  since  1873,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  rise  in  money  wages  in  most  parts  of  England,  and 
a  slight  rise  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Counties.  Since  1885, 
however,  they  have  been  more  or  less  at  a  standstill.  The 
average  wage  of  agricultural  labour  for  England  and  Wales, 
taken  from  the  Labour  Reports  of  1893,’  is  13s.  5§<2.  Tet  between 
the  Parliamentary  Reports  of  1867  and  1893  the  amount  of 

*  [C.  79811  p.  23. 

*  JSoya^  Chmmunon  on  Ldbovr:  The  Agrieultural  Labontrer  (1893),  vol.  L 
England  i  voL  u.  Walee.  [C.  6894.] 
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labour  done  by  women  and  children  had  decreased  so  much  that 
the  earnings  of  a  family  employed  in  agriculture  were  probably 
greater  in  1867  than  in  1893.  Another  average  for  England, 
given  by  Mr.  Kebbels  and  Major  Cndgie,  is  15s.,  inclusive  of  all 
extra  money  and  cottages  rent  free.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  local  variations  of  wages  are  enormous;  this  15s. 
includes,  of  course,  the  20s.  of  Northumberland,  as  well  as  the 
10s.  of  Dorsetshire.  The  weekly  wage  in  the  counties  south  of 
the  Trent  averages  no  more  than  12s.  at  the  outside.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  since  1867,  owing  not  so  much  to  higher 
wages  as  to  the  lower  prices  of  food  and  other  necessaries, 
reduced  hours,  increased  number  of  allotments,  and  improved 
cottages.^  Yet  even  so  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  family 
manages  to  live  upon  12s.  or  13s.  a  week,  as  is  often  the  case. 
Small  wonder  that  the  village  is  abandoned  for  the  town,  where 
the  countryman,  on  account  of  his  strength,  will  easily  get  18s. 
or  £1  a  week.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  Booth,*  the  villager 
generally  comes  by  invitation  to  the  town  to  be  a  policeman  or 
carman.  He  is  also  taken  by  preference  to  townsmen  in  factories 
and  on  railwaya*  ^ 

Another  great  cause  of  the  desertion  of  the  land  is  the  want 
of  employment  on  the  land.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  in  1873,  farmers  have  economized  by  starving 
their  labour  bills.  Three  men  have  been  known  to  do  the  work 
on  which  formerly  twelve  were  employed.  Besides,  the  increase 
of  pasture-farming  has  also  meant  decrease  in  the  number  of 
labourers  employed.  It  b  true  that  in  the  rural  districts  the 
number  of  unemployed  is  comparatively  small,  but  this  is  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  more  intelligent  country  labourers 
flock  into  the  towns,  where  they  “  intensify  the  competition  for 
employment”  * 

By  migrating  into  the  towns  they  escape  many  other  evils. 

'  Boyal  Commuiion  on  Labour:  The  Agrievltural  Labourer,  part  iL,  pp.  25, 72. 

*  Srd  Report  Dutreufrom  Want  of  EmptoymerU  (1895),  p.  426.  [S65.] 

*  Ibid.,  p.  450. 

*  Board  qf  Agriculture  Betum  -of  AUotmenU  and  Smtdl  Holdingt  (1890). 
[C.  6144.] 
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One  is  the  great  length  of  the  hoars  worked  by  the  agricultural 
labourer.  These  average,  perhaps,  ten  all  the  year  round ;  as  a 
rule  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven  in  summer,  eight  or  nine  in  winter. 
In  some  parts  of  England  twelve  hours  are  worked  daring  the 
summer,  and  there  is  no  Saturday  half -holiday  Daring  harvest 
the  labourers  are  at  work  all  day.  If  a  labourer  owns  an  allot¬ 
ment,  he  must  work  on  it  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  every 
day.  This  means  that  in  the  summer  he  works  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  a  day. 

The  work,  besides,  is  hard;  by  the  time  the  labourer  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  he  is  probably  worn  out.  Yet,  even  by 
working  hard,  with  the  two  or,  perhaps,  four  shillings  that  he 
makes  out  of  his  allotment  added  to  his  weekly  wages,  he  will 
have  scarcely  saved  enough  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  work¬ 
house.  The  Friendly  Societies  do  not  provide  for  old  age. 
Daring  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  they  have  much 
improved ;  ‘  the  small  societies  -have  died  out,  and  larger  and 
better  ones  have  been  founded.  Yet  these  provide  only  for 
illness  and  funeral  benefits ;  for  old  age  the  poor-law  is  the  only 
resource. 

In  France  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  very 
different  Yet  his  wages  are  no  higher  than  those  in  England. 
Many  begin  with  7a.  a  week  and  their  food.  But  land  in  small 
parcels  is  to  be  had  much  more  easily  in  France.  The  labourer 
saves  £40  and  buys  an  acre  of  land,  and,  after  a  short  time,  he 
can  add  another  acre  to  it  and  buy  or  build  a  cottage.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Brodrick — 

**  to  speak  of  cottage-farming  as  a  chimerical  ideal,  and  to  regard 
with  complacency  the  absolute  dependence  of  English  farm-labourers 
on  weekly  wages  and  Poor  Law  relief,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinance  of 
Nature  or  Providence,  is  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  foreign  experience,  no 
less  than  of  our  own  agricultural  history.”  * 

In  all  parts  of  England  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  allotments, 
though  the  process  of  getting  them  by  compulsion  is  both 

‘  3rd  Report':  Distreufrom  Want  of  Employment  (1895),  p.  192. 

*  Royal  Commiuion  on  Labour  :  The  Agricnltwral  Labourer  (1893> 

*  Englieh  Land  and  EngliA  Landlord*,  p.  436. 
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complicated  and  expensive.  Tet,  at  the  outside,  only  (me  acre  of 
arable  land  is  allowed,  and  the  labourer  cannot  erect  a  cottage  on 
his  land.  As  a  shrewd  old  Berkshire  cattle-dealer,  a  man  who 
had  farmed  with  his  grandfather  in  the  g(x>d  days  of  1840,  said 
to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago,  "allotments  are  all  very  well 
when  they  are  close  to  the  cottages,  but  if  they  are  far  off  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  have  them  at  alL  A  man  has  no  time  to 
trudge  a  long  way  backwards  and  forwards  after  his  work  is 
done,  and  it  takes  it  out  of  him  too  much.”  The  same  man 
observed  that  "  farmers  don’t  understand  their  business  now ; 
their  farms  are  much  too  big,  and  don’t  get  the  care  that  a  farm 
wants ;  and,  as  for  the  labourers,  allotments  aren’t  much  good. 
If  a  labourer  could  buy  a  couple  of  acres,  and  have  a  cottage  on 
his  land,  he  needn’t  work  for  a  farmer  at  all ;  he  has  a  little 
meadow,  and  can  keep  his  ovm  horse,  which  will  do  all  the 
ploughing  he  wants,  and  fetch  and  cany  for  him  besides.” 
Another  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  separation  of  cottage 
and  land  is  that  the  labourer  cannot  grow  fruit,  or  keep  poultry 
or  bees,  which  things  would  treble  the  existing  gains  of  his 
allotment. 

Assuming  that  the  labourer  has  got  his  acre  of  land,  for 
which,  indeed,  he  pays  a  rent  often  nearly  double  that  paid  by 
the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  that  he  makes  his  four 
shillings  a  week  by  it,  yet,  even  so,  he  is  not  certain  to  keep  it. 
The  want  of  fixity  of  tenure  of  both  land  and  house  is  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  the  agricultural  labourer’s  life,  and  increases  the 
dependence  of  his  position.  Not  only  his  cottage,  but  his  work 
too  is  held  at  a  week’s  notice.  He  rents  his  cottage  very  often 
of  his  employer,  the  farmer,  who  sometimes  makes  use  of  the 
power  thus  given  him  to  turn  out  the  labourer  for  complaining 
of  its  betd  condition,  or  for  voting  wrongly. 

In  many  cases  the  labourer  has  to  put  up  with  his  cottage, 
whatever  its  state  may  be.  He  lives  in  an  insanitary  cottage, 
not  because  he  likes  it,  but  because  there  is  no  other  to  which  to 
move.  The  houses,  of  course,  vary  in  different  parts  of  England. 
In  many  districts  there  are  gCKxl  landlords  who  execute  the 
repairs  that  are  wanting,  and  provide  other  cottages  when 
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necessary.  Bat  the  labourer  is  dependent  upon  his  landlord, 
whom  he  cannot  force  to  do  the  necessary  repairs.  If  the  tenant 
can  find  another  cottage  he  can  go  there ;  if  not,  he  must  put  up 
with  what  he  can  get.  Five  years  ago,  the  writer  of  Life  in  our 
Villages  discovered  many  districts  where  cottages  were  in  so 
bad  a  condition,  or  so  small,  or  with  such  deficient  water-supply, 
that  rheumatism,  typhoid,  and  diphtheria  fiourished  in  the 
villagea* 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the  food  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  decrease  of 
prices  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
consumption  of  butcher’s  meat  has  increased.  Tet,  with  his 
low  wages,  it  is  obvious  that  the  agricultural  labourer  cannot 
afford  himself  luxury  of  any  kind.  Bread,  potatoes,  bacon,  and 
cheese  make  up  his  staple  food.  The  produce  of  allotments  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  labourer’s  own  consumption,  not  for  sale,  and 
daring  the  winter  his  own  potatoes  and  home-fed  bacon  are 
often  all  that  he  has  to  fall  back  upon.  Milk  for  the  children  is 
often  difficult  to  obtain. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  employers  or  landlords 
sometimes  use  their  influence  to  make  the  agricultural  labourer 
vote  as  they  wish.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  much  political 
independence.  With  regard  to  village  politics,  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  a  short  time  ago  of  reading  many  hundreds  of  letters  from 
various  districts,  and  from  these  it  appeared  that  the  Parish 
Councils  are  mainly  managed  by  the  village  authoritiea  The 
squire,  the  parson,  the  farmer,  the  schoolmaster,  the  village  shop¬ 
keeper  do  the  business ;  the  labourer  has  very  little  voice  in  the 
assembly.  No  doubt  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rural 
labourer  is  both  ignorant  and  incompetent.  But  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  state  of  dependence  in  which  he  lives,  a  state  produced  by 
many  causes,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  want  of  organization  of 
labour  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

As  to  the  rural  labourer’s  ignorance,  his  children  now,  of 
course,  get  the  ordinary  elementary  education,  but,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  their  parents,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  away  from 
>  Pages  17,  24, 42, 46, 142. 
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school  at  the  eariiest  possible  opporttinify.  Besides,  the  rural 
labourer  has  less  opportunity  than  the  town  labourer  of  reading 
the  papers,  of  going  to  meetings  or  lectures,  of  mixing  generally 
with  his  fellow-men.  Technical  education  is  of  much  less  use  to 
the  labourer  than  to  the  farmer,  but  if  the  labourer  be  also 
regarded  as  an  allotment-holder  it  becomes  important.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  bill  is  not  yet  passed  which  will  enable 
agricultural  education  to  be  ^ven  in  elementary  schools  in 
England.  The  two  agricultural  colleges  in  England  are  hardly 
accessible  to  the  labourer ;  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  of  1889 
and  1891  have  instituted  a  certain  amount  of  classes  and  lectures 
in  country  districts ;  but  the  date  of  these  is  perhaps  too  recent 
to  enable  ns  to  judge  of  their  effects.  The  present  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  a  well-educated  man  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Tet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of  education  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  towards  the  desertion  of  the  villages.  Let  me 
quote  a  phrase  from  Life  in  ov/r  ViUagee :  “  ‘  The  proper  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  liberty,’  said  Fox,  ‘is  more  liberty.’  The  proper 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  education  is  more  education.”  * 

Once  more,  the  dullness  of  village  life  makes  many  young  men 
go  into  the  towns.  There  is  no  activity  in  the  village :  the 
attempts  at  recreation,  if  such  exist,  are  feeble ;  the  public-house 
is  the  only  meeting-place ;  the  occasional  visits  of  a  candidate 
for  Parliament  or  an  University  Extension  lecturer  create  the 
only  variety.  Villagers  are  accustomed  to  go  for  many  things 
that  they  want — for  their  shops,  or  their  hospitals — away  from 
the  village  to  the  towns.  How  many  villages  in  England  have 
libraries,  or  dubs  (other  than  the  public-house),  or  any  other  of 
the  institutions  that  make  life  easier  and  happier  for  the  dweller 
in  towns?  Village  life  is  dull,  unattractive,  mean;  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  is  underpaid,  overworked,  and  discontented; 
BO  we  see  everywhere,  flourishing  unchecked,  “the  unhealthy- 
centralization  which  is  the  bane  of  modem  industry.”  * 

It  may  be  urged  that  as  is  the  case  of  the  labourer,  so  also  is 
the  case  of  the  farmer ;  that  agriculture  in  England  is  a  failing 


r 
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indostry ;  that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  labourers, 
or  to  give  higher  wages  to  those  already  in  his  employ.  No 
doubt  it  is  hard  to  discuss  the  agricultural  labourer  without  cmy 
reference  to  agriculture,  but  the  whole  subject  is  at  present  so 
complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  just  touch 
upon  a  few  points. 

Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  in  the  Report  on  Agriculture  of  1895,  accounts 
for  the  distress  of  farmers  by  two  causes :  the  first  is  the  decrease 
of  prices ;  the  second,  the  extortionate  charges  of  railroads.  To 
these  Mr.  Chaplin  would  add  the  excessive  taxation  which  falls 
upon  land.  We  can  put  aside  the  two  last  causes  as  having  no 
bearing  on  the  labourer. 

With  r^ard  to  the  first,  prices  are  low  because  other  countries 
can  afford  to  grow  cereals  for  a  less  price  than  that  required  by 
English  farmers.  The  question  naturally  springs  up — why  then 
grow  cereals  ?  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  crops  now  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  France  and  Belgium,  such  as  sugar-beet, 
flax,  hemp,  saffiron,  might  be  profitably  grown  in  England,  but 
they  must  be  grown  on  small  farms.  This  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand,  as  we  know  that,  whereas  farming  does  not  pay  in 
England,  market-gardening  does  pay.  Allotment  land,  too,  is 
profitable ;  and  this  is  accounted  for,  first,  by  superior  cultivation ; 
secondly,  because  the  allotment-holder  grows  for  consumption 
and  not  for  sale.  The  Bev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  now  Dean  of  Ely,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  even  wheat  grows  better  on  small  than  on 
large  farma^ 

The  yeoman  class  is  one  that  many  people  would  gladly  see 
once  more  established  in  England.  According  to  Professor 
Hasbach,  who  has  lately  written  a  most  learned  and  thorough 
history  of  agricultural  labour  in  England,*  the  creation  of  a 
landless  of  agricultural  labourers  has  been  a  failure.  He 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  everything  is  being  done  now  to  ^ve 
back  to  the  labourer  that  land  which  inclosures  and  the  growth 
of  large  farms  have  contributed  to  take  away. 

'  The  Lcmd  and  the  Labonren  (ISGSX  p>  20. 

*  Die  Englieehen  Landarbeiter  in  dm  leteten  hundert  Jahren  und  die  Einhe- 
gungen.  Dr.  W.  Hasbach.  [Leipog,  1894.]  The  book  has  the  adrantage  of  being 
as  nearly  up  to  date  as  poesiUe,  and  disidays  a  rast  knowledge  of  the  sahject 
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Frofeasor  Hasbach  points  out  that  these  two  things,  inclosores 
and  large  farms,  have  hitherto  gone  hand-in-hand.  They 
flonrished  chiefly  during  two  distinct  periods ;  the  first  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  b^inning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  second  being  the  reign  of  George  Ill  The  older 
inclosures  were  mostly  the  results  of  detached  effort,  whether 
carried  out  large  or  small  proprietors ;  the  large  proprietors 
inclosed  great  tracts  of  land  for  pasture-farming;  the  smaller 
owners  were  glad  to  lay  a  few  acres  together.  But  the  inclo¬ 
sures  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were  usually 
conducted  by  the  whole  village  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
general  supply  of  meat  and  bread.  As  Professor  Hasbach  shows, 
inclosures  really  mean  the  setting  aside  of  a  half-communistic 
system  of  agriculture  to  make  room  for  an  individualistic 
system. 

Of  the  earlier  inclosures,  he  mentions  one  class  whereby  the 
lord  of  the  manor  simply  appropriated  strips  of  the  common  land 
to  his  own  use.  The  statutes  of  Merton  *  and  Westminster  ‘  set 
limits  to  this,  stipulating  that  after  the  inclosure  enough  pasture 
should  be  left  over  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  villagers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  statute  of  Edward  YL’s  reign,  which 
confirms  the  statutes  of  Merton  and  Westminster,  adds  that 
houses  built  on  waste  grounds,  with  not  more  than  three  acres 
of  land  inclosed,  shall  be  left  to  the  owners ;  but  if  there  be  more 
than  three  acres  inclosed,  the  overplus  shall  return  to  the  lord  of 
the  waste.”  Another  form  of  inclosure  occurred  when  the  lord 
of  the  manor  wished  to  find  cottages  and  plots  for  his  tenants 
elsewhere  than  on  his  demesne.  With  the  consent  of  the 
homage,  or  whole  body  of  villagers,  he  would  obtain  grants  from 
the  waste  hitherto  used  as  common  pastxire,  and  give  these  new 
holdings  to  his  cotters  and  artisana 

The  effect  of  the  Black  Death  of  1348,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  labourers,  was  to  induce  those  remaining  to  demand 
such  high  wages  that  farming  came  almost  to  a  standstill  The 
first  Statute  of  Labourers,*  whicfli  ordered  that  the  customary 

*  18  Edv.  I.,  c.  46. 

«  23  Edw.  IlL  ' 


'  20  Heniy  III,  c.  4. 

*  3  &  4  Edw.  YL,  e.  3,  a.  5. 
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wages,  and  no  more,  shoold  be  paid,  was  disregarded,  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  a  second  Act  was  passed.^  Moreover,  the 
price  of  com  had  gone  down.  In  these  straits  sheep-farming 
was  resorted  to,  as  demanding  less  labour  and  less  outlay  of 
capital 

Throughout  the  fifteenth  century  and  halfway  through  the 
sixteenth  century  the  spread  of  pasture-farming  continued. 
Lords  of  the  manor  turned  out  the  small  tenant  farmers  of 
demesne  or  appropriated  waste  land,  large  tracts  of  common 
pasture  and  waste  were  taken  from  the  village  and  inclosed,  and 
the  whole  amount  thus  obtained  was  given  up  to  sheep-grazing. 
Single  houses,  even  whole  villages,  were  pulled  down,  and  plough¬ 
men  and  reapers  were  thrown  out  of  employment.’  Even 
copyholders  were  involved  in  the  general  min,  as  throughout  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  the  practice  to  raise  the  arbitrary  fine 
imposed  on  the  incoming  tenant  to  an  extravagant  height,  and 
the  copyholder  was  thereby  constrained  to  become  an  ordinary 
leaseholder,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  could  be  turned 
out  altogether. 

These  are  given  by  Professor  Hasbach  as  some  of  the  results 
of  the  earlier  inclosures. 

He  turns  next  to  the  second  great  period  of  inclosures,  which 
he  describes  as  belonging  principally  to  the  reign  of  George  HL 
At  this  time  the  common  pasture,  if  any  such  remained,  and  the 
waste  were  divided  among  the  village  community ;  even  some 
old  inclosnres,  of  which  part  consisted  of  arable  land,  were  re¬ 
inclosed.  Together  with  this  went  the  process  of  engrossing 
farms,  whereby  one  Isuge  farm  existed  in  the  place  of  many 
small  farms.  The  'policy  of  the  Tudors  had  tended  rather  tp 
check  the  growth  of  large  farms,  but  in  the  reign  of  George 
IIL  no  restrictions  existed ;  so  that,  whereas  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  very  large  number  of  small 
farms  existed,  at  the  end  of  it  there  were  very  few.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  earlier  inclosures,  so  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  until  1766,  the  price  of  com  was  low,  pasture- 

>  25  Bdv.  III.,  8t  7. 

*  Die  Englieehen,  Landarheiter  in  den  UUten  hnndert  Jahren  und  die  Ein- 
hegungen,  p.  26. 
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farming  increased,  and  much  good  arable  land  was  given  up  to 
grazing.^ 

Inclosores  and  increased  pastnre-farming  produced  the  same 
results  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Houses  were  pulled  down,  the  population  of  the 
villages  decreased,  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Again,  as  a  parallel  to  the  earlier  transformation  of  copyholders 
into  leaseholders,  we  are  shown  that  the  shortening  of  the 
tenant-farmers’  leases  by  their  landlords  was  due  to  the  land¬ 
lord’s  wish  to  throw  his  small  farms  together.* 

Many  other  results  of  inclosures  and  increased  pasture-farming 
are  given ;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  migration 
of  labourers  into  the  towns,  where  they  were  employed  in 
manufactures  and  in  trade  instead  of  in  agriculture. 

After  describing  the  effects  of  inclosures.  Professor  Hasbach 
turns  to  the  state  of  village  life  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  compares  it  with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Freeholders,  small  tenant-farmers,  cottagers  renting  a  few  acres 
of  land,  and  squatters  on  common  pasture  and  waste,  existed 
then  in  large  numbers.  So  great  was  the  independence  of  these 
small  freeholders,  that  the  farmers  complained  that  they  could 
not  always  get  the  labourers  they  required.  Men  such  as  Arthur 
Young  and  William  Marshall,  who  were  foremost  in  advocating 
indosnres  and  large  farms  as  being  for  the  common  good,  yet 
describe  the  condition  of  these  small  freeholders  as  seemingly  very 
prosperous.  Though,  after  the  inclosures,  grazing  was  resorted 
to  on  a  large  scale,  the  production  of  meat  was  not  proportion¬ 
ately  increased.  The  small  freeholders  had  contrived  to  rear  a 
large  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs,  by  turning  them  out  to 
graze  on  the  common  pasture.  The  price  of  such  articles  of 
food  as  bacon,  poultry,  and  eggs,  increased  considerably  after  the 
suppression  of  small  farms.  The  gross  amount  of  food  products 
was  larger  before,  than  after,  the  indosnres  and  the  extension  of 
pasture-farming.' 

*  Die  Englitehen  Lcmdarbeiter  in  den  leteten  hundert  Jahren  und  die  Ein- 
kegungen,  p.  88. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  86.  ‘ 
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Those  who  chiefly  benefited  by  the  change  were  the  large 
landowners,  who  increased  their  rentals  and  diminished  their 
expenses.  But,  as  Professor  Hasbach  points  out,  we  have  had 
a  century’s  experience  to  show  us  the  falsity  of  that  idea  of  the 
older  economists  that "  every  measure  that  enriches  individuals 
is  for  the  public  good.”  * 

The  question  now  would  seem  to  be :  can  we  return  to  the 
former  state  of  prosperity,  or  have  we  any  better  way  of  putting 
the  labourer  on  the  land  ?  Professor  Hasbach,  thinking  that  the 
labourers  are  not  as  yet  either  prepared  or  wishing  for  land- 
nationalization,  advocates  a  system  of  small  farms,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  fair  rent  and  fixity  of  tenure.’  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  rural  labourer  has  much 
improved  of  late  years;  but  he  adds  that  the  young  men  will 
continue  to  flock  into  the  towns  until  it  becomes  possible  for 
them  to  be  independent,  self-reliant,  and  self-respecting  in  the 
country.* 

It  has  been  remarked  that  one  of  the  simplest  ways  of  giving 
land  to  the  labourer  would  be  to  extend  the  Local  Government 
Act,  allowing  the  Parish  or  District  Council  to  build  cottages 
and  to  let  out  small  holdings.  At  present  the  lowness  of  the 
labourer’s  wages  acts  as  a  check  to  most  reforms,  but,  when 
once  he  can  save  enough  to  buy  a  small  holding,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  less  prosperous  than 
the  French  peasant-proprietor. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that,  as  agriculture  is  the 
most  backward  of  English  industries,  so  agricultural  labour 
is  in  a  more  backward  condition  than  any  other  form  of 
labour  in  England.  It  wants  proper  organization,  it  wants 
education,  it  struggles  against  tremendous  difficulties. 

Many  reforms  are  required  by  the  agricultural  labourer; 
some,  such  as  a  shorter  working-day,  and  a  system  of  old- 
age  pensions,  the  need  of  which  is  common  to  all  labourers. 
But  the  change  must  be  radical  which  will  definitely  check  the 
stream  of  rural  labourers  into  the  towns.  We  are  slowly 

'  Die  Engluchen  Landarbeiter  in  den  leUten  hundert  Jakren  und  die  Ein- 
hegnngen,  p.  62. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  387. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  389. 
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awaking  to  the  necesaities  of  this  change :  it  seems  wrong  that, 
on  the  one  side,  farms  should  be  given  up  and  land  left  un¬ 
cultivated;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  vast  numbers  of  the 
labourers  in  towns  should  suffer  from  want  of  employment. 
The  problem  of  keeping  the  rural  labourer  upon  the  land 
remains  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  present  time. 

Mabga&et  Phillimore. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SYSTEM  OF  TO-DAY. 

TN  the  front  rank  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  silent  revo- 
-k  Intion  effected  daring  this  closing  century  by  the  accele¬ 
rated  transit  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  persons  stands  the  readiness 
to  combine.  The  consciousness  of  a  common  interest  spreads 
fast,  a  medium  of  intercourse  is  quickly  established,  until,  as 
with  gossamer  webs  in  autumn,  the  face  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  organizations  in  the  several  planes 
of  politics,  professions,  science,  and  so  on.  The  establishment 
of  agencies,  whether  for  the  diffusion  of  information  and  the 
interchange  of  opinion,  or  for  the  assertion  and  protection  of 
joint  rights  and  interests,  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
differentiation  and  specialization  in  the  world  of  industry 
Thus  the  vast  strides  made  of  late  years  in  the  science  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  in  the  art  of  advertising  are  evidenced — the  one  by 
the  founding  of  an  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the 
other  by  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  Billposters. 

The  world  of  charity  and  philanthropy  has  not  remained 
uninfluenced  by  this  tendency.  Thirty  years  ago,  experience 
gained  in  work  for  the  poor  had  created  a  body  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  common  understanding  between  the  workers,  which 
began  to  focus  itself  towards  the  end  of  the  sixties.  A  society, 
styled  "The  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  and 
Crime,”  was  started  in  1868  with  a  sufficiently  ambitious  pro¬ 
gramme,  wherein  proposals  for  the  organization  of  labour  for 
the  unemployed,  the  assistance  of  discharged  prisoners,  tem¬ 
perance  reform  and  innocuous  recreation,  technical  education  for 
the  young,  improved  workmen’s  dwellings,  and  a  revision  of  the 
methods  of  relief  all  flgured.  A  central  organization  was  recom¬ 
mended — 
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**  which  shall  not  merely  pat,  but  keep,  in  motion  the  requisite  agencies 
for  grappling  with  the  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done ;  which  can  be 
a  centre  where  information,  suggestions,  and  advice  can  be  exchanged 
and  diffused  ;  where  persons  engaged,  or  willing  to  engage,  in  benevo¬ 
lent  labours,  can  become  acquainted  with  one  another  ;  where  they  can 
co-operate  together  in  a  Christian  spirit,  but  irrespective  of  religious 
political,  or  class  distinctions ;  and  where  those  labours  can  be  mado 
more  effectual  by  economizing  time,  strength,  influence,  and  money.”  * 

But  when  it  became  a  question  of  giving  a  practical  shape  to 
their  scheme,  the  leading  minds  of  the  new  society  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  by  hard  facts  to  reduce  the  scope  of  its  ope¬ 
rations  to  a  reform  of  public  and  private  relief.  The  association, 
with  a  title  changed  to  the  familiar  one  of  “  The  Society  fur 
Organizing  Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing  Mendicity,”  and 
with  a  more  circumscribed,  but  also  a  more  definite  policy,  took 
final  shape  in  the  spring  of  1869. 

Daring  the  next  two  years  the  skeleton  organization  of  the 
entire  Metropolitan  poor-law  area  was  effected,  including  under 
that  term  the  establishment  of  a  committee,  with  executive 
officers  and  a  local  habitat,  in  nearly  every  poor-law  division. 
The  complete  correlation  of  and  intercommunication  between 
State  relief  and  voluntary  relief  has  always  been  one  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  charity  organization  system.  Wherever 
a  board  of  guardians,  there  also  a  charity  organization  com¬ 
mittee,  was  an  axiom  with  the  founders  of  the  London  society. 
A  multiplicity  of  agencies,  instead  of  one  central  bureau,  was 
also  a  necessity  if  the  strict  inquiry  insisted  upon  by  the  Society 
was  to  be  put  in  practice  among  so  dense  a  population,  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  over  so  extended  an  area,  as  that  of  the 
Metropolis!  A  further  ground  of  justification  for  taking  this 
step  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  numerous 
committees  in  comparatively  small  areas  afforded  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  bringing  together  and  co-ordinating  local  alms- 
givers  and  benevolent  agencies.  That  the  Unity  in  Charity,  of 
which  the  early  organizationists  dreamed,  still  remains  a  far-off 
vision,  results  from  the  conflict  of  rival  interests  and  discordant 
aims  among  these  agencies  themselves  which  yet  persists,  spite 
*  Quoted  in  the  Charitp  OrgamlMatitm  Btview  for  October,  1892. 
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of  happier  examples,  here  and  there,  of  mutual  understandings 
and  alliancea 

Concurrently  with  the  building  up  of  the  system  in  London, 
its  principles  and  methods  were  spreading,  not  only  in  the 
provinces,  but  throughout  the  United  States  and  our  own 
colonies.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  organizations  have 
betrayed  a  very  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  duties  they  have 
taken  on  themselves,  and  that  some  are  hardly  beginning  to 
learn  lessons,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  which  experience  has 
long  since  taught  their  Metropolitan  prototype.  But  this  is 
inevitable  so  long  as  new  regions  remain  to  be  conquered,  and 
fresh  recruits  to  be  drilled.  And  during  the  last  few  years  steps 
have  been  taken,  through  conferences  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  by  other  means,  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  societies  in  seventy-seven 
provincial  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  working,  some  more, 
some  less,  on  the  lines  of  the  London  society.  There  are  ten  in 
Scotland ;  and  their  sphere  of  action  is  rather  wider  than  that 
of  the  sister  societies  on  this  side  of  the  Border,  since  the 
Scottish  poor-law  differs  greatly  from  our  own,  and  performs 
less  diversified  functions.  Melbourne  and  Sydney  has  each  its 
C.O.S.  (to  use  a  familiar  abbreviation) ;  and  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  movement  has  taken  great  hold,  there  are  associ¬ 
ations  bearing  the  same  title,  or  the  kindred  one  of  Associated 
Charities,  or  Bureau  of  Charities,  in  about  a  hundred  towns,  or 
“  cities,”  as  our  American  cousins  prefer  to  call  them.  French 
towns  have  their  Bureaux  de  Bienf aisance ;  German  towns  their 
Armen- Anstal  ten  and  Armen- Verwaltungen.  Thus,  not  only 
has  there  been  formed  a  chain  of  intercommunication  on  chari¬ 
table  matters  between  the  principal  cities  of  Christendom,  but 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  the  habits  and  way  of  life 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  to  the  safest  and  most  effective 
ways  of  helping  them,  has  also  been  amassed  by  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  American  societies. 

Before  passing  to  the  study  of  charity  organization  as  practised 
in  the  metropolis,  a  prefatory  word  may  here  be  said  as  to 
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the  somewhat  altered  shape  which  the  system  nnder  other 
conditions  has  takea  The  Scottish  poor-law  is  less  wide 
reaching  than  onr  own.  A  destitute  person,  so  long  as  he  is 
able-bodied,  has  no  claim  to  State  relief,  either  for  himself  or 
for  the  members  of  his  family.  The  Glasgow  society  has 
therefore  undertaken  three  branches  of  work  for  which,  in 
England,  the  machinery  is  to  a  certain  extent  provided  by 
the  boards  of  guardians.  In  cases  where  the  Parochial  Boards 
(which  answer  to  our  boards  of  guardians)  cannot  legally 
give  medical  aid,  a  “  refusal  note  ”  is  handed  to  the  applicant, 
and  he  is  referred  to  the  C.O.S.,  which  commands  the  services 
of  a  doctor.  It  runs  a  labour  yard  for  the  manufacture  of 
firewood  and  fire-lighters.  These  articles  are  vended  at  the 
market  price,  and  the  men  are  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  a 
shilling  a  day,  and  more  according  to  results.  This  mode  of 
payment  checks  dawdling,  and  is  an  incentive  to  exertion,  so 
that  the  average  wage  is  25  per  cent,  above  the  minimum. 
Thus  both  a' test  and  a  stimulus  is  supplied.  A  sewing-room 
is  opened  in  winter  for  women.  A  shelter  for  homeless  men 
is  also  maintained.  The  inmates  are  put  to  work,  at  which 
they  must  at  least  earn  the  cost  of  their  keep.  What  more 
they  earn  is  returned  them  in  the  shape  of  clothing. 

This  society  has  so  far  succeeded  in  organizing  the  charitable 
agencies  of  Glasgow,  that,  besides  receiving  and  collecting  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  a  very  large  number  of  other  bodies,  it  is  able  to 
keep  a  register  of  the  relief  given  by  other  agencies  than  its 
own.  But  this  last  branch  of  work  attains  a  much  greater 
d^ree  of  completeness  in  some  of  the  American  cities.  In 
New  York,  all  public  official  relief,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
relief  given  by  societies,  and  80  per  cent,  of  that  given  by 
religions  communities  is  registered  with  the  local  C.O.S., 
which  has  accumulated  records  of  about  170,000  families, 
or  parts  of  families.  In  this  way,  not  only  is  over-lapping 
prevented  and  imposition  discouraged,  but  a  rough  gauge  of 
the  intensity  and  prevalence  of  distress  is  supplied.  The  society 
manages  a  wood  yard,  a  laundry,  and  a  penny  bank.  EHsewhere 
in  the  United  States  local  Charity  Organization  Societies  have 
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set  on  foot  crdches,  kindergartens,  indostrial  training  schools, 
co-operative  stores,  and  savings  banks. 

In  the  London  society  we  have  the  principal  exponent  of 
charity  organization  in  operation  under  our  own  more  socialistic 
poor-law.  It  is  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  has  probably  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  meet,  and  the  most  complicated  problems 
to  solve  of  any.  Ehul  the  aim  of  its  founders  been  merely  to 
institute  a  parliament  of  charities  which  should  gradually  evolve 
a  policy  for  itself,  their  task  would  have  been  comparatively 
simple.  But  they  had  themselves  formulated  a  line  of  policy, 
and  had  set  before  themselves  the  far  more  arduous  task  of 
inducing  all  and  sundry  the  existing  institutions — many  of  them 
established  under  far  other  conditions  than  those  of  the  London 
of  1869 — to  adopt  that  policy,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  and 
with  each  other  in  carrying  it  out.  The  consequence  has  been 
that,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  title-role  of  the  system,  some 
of  the  daughter  societies  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
parent  body. 

The  functions  actually  performed  at  the  present  moment  by 
the  London  society  may  be  classed  under  five  heads : — 

1.  The  co-ordination  of  charitable  efibrt,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  voluntary  and  State  relief.  Both  the 
central  Council  and  the  district  Committees  supply  a  meeting- 
ground  for  the  representation  of  such  agencies.  The  latter  draw 
recruits  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  clergy  and  ministers, 
managers  of  institutions,  and  other  workers  engaged  in  the 
locality,  while  the  Council  consists  not  only  of  representatives 
from  the  district  Committees  (many  of  whom  are  also  engaged 
on  boards  of  guardians,  school  committees,  and  hospitals),  but 
includes  among  its  members  persons  who  have  been  co-opted 
expressly  on  the  ground  of  their  connection  with  philanthropy 
outside  the  C.O.S.  Thus  the  Society  for  Relief  of  Distress, 
the  Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Society  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  amongst 
others,  have  representatives  on  the  Council. 

2.  The  repression  of  fraudulent  charities,  and  of  imposition 
on  the  charitable  generally.  This  function  devolves  chiefiy 
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on  the  staff  of  the  central  office,  and  it  is  one  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  creating  enemies,  and  incurring  a  certain 
degree  of  quite  undeserved  unpopularity.  But  thiw  is  always 
the  case  where  legal  proceedings  have  sometimes  to  be  resorted 
to ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  other  societies  established  for  enforcing  legislation 
on  particular  points.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  London  society, 
however,  to  win  some  of  its  victories  in  the  character  of  defen¬ 
dant.  A  very  large  number  of  inquiries  are  addressed  to  it  as 
to  the  bona  jides  of  charity  appeals  their  recipients,  and  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  answer  such  inquiries  fully  and  truth¬ 
fully  without  running  the  risk  of  an  action  for  libel,  which  has 
in  some  instances  actually  been  brought,  to  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  too  venturesome  plaintiff. 

3.  Charity  reform.  The  very  decided  views  of  Charity 
Organization  Societies,  enunciated  at  times  with  some  pungency, 
upon  matters  both  of  general  policy  and  of  practical  detail  in  the 
management  of  other  philanthropic  undertakings,  have  not  always 
added  to  their  popularity  among  a  section  of  the  public  whose 
opinion  is  a  matter  of  less  indifference  them  is  that  of  fraudulent 
charity-mongers.  Criticism  is  apt  to  gall,  more  especially  when 
its  justice  is  not  unequed  to  its  severity.  But  the  destructive 
is  not  the  only  form  of  critidsm.  There  is  the  criticism  which 
seeks  to  build  up,  rather  them  to  pull  down,  and  which  prefers 
iMlvice  to  censure.  It  is  to  criticism  of  this  kind  that  the 
managers  of  institutions  conducted  honestly,  and  with  results 
in  the  main  benefided  to  the  public  interest,  eue  entitled ;  and 
passages  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Sodety  indicate  a  growing 
tendency  to  adopt  it  in  deeding  with  them.  The  voice  of  the 
Sodety  is  becoming  a  power  in  these  matters.  The  abolition 
of  the  voting  system,  inherited  from  past  generations  by  some 
of  our  bigger  and  older  institutions;  the  reform  of  the  out¬ 
patient  depeuiments  of  our  larger  hospitals,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  and  reliable  audit  of  the  accounts  of  charities  as 
a  guarantee  of  bona  Jidee  as  well^as  of  economical  manage¬ 
ment; —  on  all  these  points  the  Sodety  has  directly  and 
indirectly  influenced  public  opinion,  and  on  the  two  latter 
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has  won  the  support  of  prominent  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

4.  The  three  functions  above  described  all  formed  part  of  the 
original  scheme  evolved  by  the  founders  of  the  system.  Not  so 
the  very  large  part  now  played  by  the  London  society  in  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  material  relief  to  the  distressed. 
In  one  of  those  statistical  returns  in  the  compilation  of  which 
our  American  cousins  are  such  adepts,  under  the  heading, 
“  Disposition  of  Gases,”  is  a  subdivision  Placed  in  Charge  of 
Churches  or  Societies.”  In  the  early  years  of  the  system  in 
England  a  similar  subdivision  was  used, "  Referred  to  the  Clergy,” 
or  to  the  Guardians,”  or  as  the  case  might  be.  It  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  that,  given  an  institution  professing  to  effect 
a  given  object,  that  institution  might  be  safely  relied  upon  to 
accomplish  that  object,  not  only  to  its  own  satisfaction,  but  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

Experience  soon  wrought  disillusionment.  The  standards  of 
the  relief  agencies  were  not  those  of  charity  organization, — 
the  assistance  given  was  too  often  meagre  and  quickly  dis¬ 
continued,  and,  far  from  raising  the  recipient  above  the  need  of 
future  help,  tended  to  perpetuate  a  grade  of  existence  bordering 
upon  pauperhood.  Besides,  as  district  committees  multiplied 
over  the  metropolitan  area,  it  was  discovered  that  the  conditions 
under  which  their  work  had  to  be  done  differed  so  immensely 
that  the  work  itself  could  not  everywhere  be  identical  In  the 
older  and  wealthier  quarters  there  was  plenty  of  charity  to 
organize,  but  few  poor  to  relieve.  In  the  monotonous  succession 
of  sordid  suburbs  which  cover  eastern  and  southern  London, 
charity  itself  shared  in  the  imiversal  poverty,  and  the  problem 
to  be  faced  took  another  complexion.  With  the  widening  circle 
of  the  Society’s  influence,  too,  new  blood  began  to  infuse  the 
Council,  and  a  new  key  to  be  struck  in  its  discussions.  Its 
members  began  to  differentiate  into  two  groups.  The  one,  to 
which  the  original  members  mainly  adhered,  regarded  the 
reform  and  organization  of  charitable  relief  as  the  predominant 
aim  and  fimction  of  the  Society.  From  this,  it  was  argued,  would 
result,  naturally,  though  indirectly  and  gradually,  the  moral  as 
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well  as  material  improvement  of  the  poor.  To  the  eyes  of  the 
other  group,  drawn  from  the  newer  levies,  the  circumstances  of 
the  poor  themselves  seemed  to  offer  the  fitting  object  of  immediate 
attack. 

But  to  attempt  to  realize  the  Society’s  standards  of  assistance 
through  the  medium  of  the  existing  relief  agencies  of  twenty 
years  ago  was  to  undertake  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
The  bond  slaves  on  the  East  End  committees  cried  out  against 
their  taskmasters  on  the  Cotmcil  Yet  the  dominant  tone  of 
opinion  in  the  Society  was  dead  against  joining  the  ranks  of 
relief  agenciea  As  was  said  in  one  of  its  publications, — 

It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  this  Society  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  prunarily  relief  society,  and  it  desires  to  act  in  that  capacity  as 
seldom  as  may  be.  Its  own  funds  are  primarily  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  organization,  investigation,  and  advising,  and  it  only  under* 
takes  relief  when  no  extraneous  aid  is  to  be  got  for  a  case  that  requires 
it.  It  discharges  its  own  functions  best  when  it  brings  the  resources 
of  private  benevolence  and  of  relief  organizations  to  bear  upon  in* 
vestigated  cases.”  * 

This  quotation  indicates  the  middle  course  finally  adopted  and 
since  steadily  pursued.  The  Council  does  not  raise  general  funds 
for  relief,  though  it  will  help  to  raise  money  for  approved  cases 
where  it  has  been  found  impossible  fully  to  meet  the  require* 
ments  from  other  sources,  and  though  it  is  occasionally  made 
the  administrator  of  such  funds  by  philanthropic  individuals. 
This  point  should  be  clearly  understood,  for  hostile  critics  in  all 
ranks  of  life  and  of  various  types  of  character  have  charged  the 
Society  with  spending  its  subscribers’  money  in  office  expenses 
and  salaries,  instead  of  in  relief  to  the  necessitous.  Even  had 
the  charge  been  true,  it  would  not  have  proved  an  absence  of 
either  usefulness  or  hona  Jidea;  for  that  body  has  never,  as  we 
have  seen,  professed  that  its  raison  d'Are  lay  in  almsgiving,  but 
rather  in  those  other  domains  which  have  already  been  indicated, 
and  from  which  a  very  considerable  outlay  is  inseparable.  But 
it  is  not  true.  During  the  financial  year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1895,  £29,426  was  distributed  or  expended  by  the 
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Society  in  relief  of  varions  kinds,  and  the  amount  spent  on  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  Society  for  the  same  period  was  £16,468. 
As  well  estimate  the  amount  of  poor-law  relief  throughout 
England  by  the  establishment  expenses  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  Whitehall ! 

5.  Finally,  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  partly  through  the 
realization  of  its  original  idesJ  and  partly  under  the  moulding 
force  of  circumstances,  the  Society  has  grown  into  a  body  for 
the  study  of  social  problems,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  experts  in  the  practice  of  charity.  The  CJoundl  has  repeatedly 
appointed  committees  of  its  members  in  order  to  examine  into 
the  effect  of  schemes  already  in  operation,  or  to  institute  a 
preliminary  inquiry  in  view  of  devising  or  siq)porting  a  scheme 
of  future  action.  Thus  committees  have  reported  on  convalescent 
homes,  soup  kitchens,  free  meals,  old>age  pensions,  hospital 
administration ;  the  care  of  imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  The  value  of  the  Council  and  its  staff,  as  a  repository 
of  experience  and  information  as  to  the  poorer  strata  of  the 
community,  is  evidenced  by  the  part  they  have  been  called  to 
play  in  parliamentary  inquiries,  in  the  instituting  of  which  they 
have  sometimes  taken  an  active  part. 

If  the  multitudinous  transactions  of  the  Council  make  it  an 
institute  for  the  study  of  charity  as  a  science,  a  vast  amount  of 
quiet,  useful,  little-noticed  work  is  done,  through  the  medium 
of  the  local  committees,  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  charity 
as  an  art.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  assist  regularly  in  the  daily 
routine  of  one  of  these  offices  without  imbibing  a  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  diversity  of  the  needs,  the  ambitions,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  poor.  And  to  combine  visiting  the  poor  with 
attendance  at  the  committee  meetings,  gives  the  mental  training 
which  comes  from  having  to  regard  the  same  class  of  cases  some¬ 
times  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advocate  emd  sometimes 
from  that  of  the  jury.  The  value  of  such  experience  is  already 
recognized,  and  it  is  becoming  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons 
who  meditate  a  philanthropic  life  to  prepare  themselves  for  it 
by  taking  a  preliminary  course  in  charity  organization  work, 
just  as  a  lad  who  is  intended  for  a  conunercial  career  is  often 
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put  for  a  time  in  a  bank  in  order  to  gain  a  general  knowledge 
of  business.  Indeed,  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  University 
Settlements,  such  as  Toynbee  Hall,  Oxford  House,  and  Nelson 
Square,  are  drawn  many  of  the  members  and  workers  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  committees. 

Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  general 
aims  of  the  system  and  the  methods  adopted  to  attain  them. 
They  are  not  altogether  easy  of  reconcilement.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  antagonism  between  the  positive  and  practical  tem¬ 
perament  and  the  observant  and  scientific  temperament.  The 
capability  of  devising  a  line  of  action  and  of  consistently 
putting  it  in  execution,  and  the  capability  of  collecting  and 
classifying  the  data  without  an  accurate  knowledge  and  esti¬ 
mate  of  which  no  wise  policy  can  be  planned,  require  qualities 
of  a  very  diverse  order.  Only  the  exceptional  mind  can 
estimate  with  impartiality  new  phenomena  which  appear  to 
tell  against  the  policy  it  is  strenuously  carrying  out,  or  to  call 
in  question  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  that  policy 
has  been  based.  “  To  my  mind,  few  dangers  are  more  retd  to 
our  Society  than  that  of  blindness  to  the  changes  which  are 
going  on  all  around  us,”  said  Mr.  L.  R  Phelps,  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  Charity  Organization  Conference  of  1894. 

In  his  salad  days,  when  he  was  new  to  the  work,  the  present 
writer  once  asked  a  leading  official  of  the  London  society 
whether  some  proceeding  would  not  be  contrary  to  charity 
organization  rules.  The  answer  came  with  almost  vehement 
earnestness :  “  I  don’t  believe  in  rules,  I  believe  in  principles.” 
The  broader  is,  doubtless,  the  sounder  view.  But  it  is  possible 
to  treat  principles  as  though  they  were  rules,  whereas  true 
loyalty  to  a  principle  may  involve,  vmder  changed  circum¬ 
stances,  a  modification  in  the  mode  of  applying  it.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners’  Report  of  1834  lays  down  the  perfectly 
sound  doctrine  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  persons  dependent  on  State  relief  shall  not  be 
made  preferable  to  that  of  independent  persons.  To  avoid 
infringing  this  principle  it  was' necessary,  at  that  time,  to  fix 
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the  workhouse  dietary  on  a  somewhat  meagre  scale.  An  unin* 
telligent  adherence  to  the  Commissioners’  words  would  lead  to 
the  retention  of  this  scale  in  perpetuity.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the 
great  rise  since  then  in  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  wage* 
paid  classes  as  a  whole,  loyalty  to  the  principle  then  laid  down 
would  be  entirely  consistent  with  an  ampler  dietary  and 
improved  accommodation,  so  long  as  the  margin  of  general 
disadvantageousness  between  the  independent  and  the  depen¬ 
dent  life  was  maintained. 

So  with  the  question  of  thrift  The  level  of  the  lower  couches 
sodales  cannot  rise  nntil  foresight  has  displaced  the  hand-to- 
month  habit  of  mind  which  takes  no  account  of  the  future. 
It  is  equitable,  as  well  as  politic,  to  treat  the  unfortunate  who 
have  shown  foresight  upon  a  different  footing  from  the  impro¬ 
vident  But  the  intelligent  almoner  recognizes  that  foresight, 
and  therefore  thrift  in  its  highest  form,  may  be  evidenced  by 
a  family  of  children  carefully  brought  up  and  well  planted  out 
in  life,  just  as  much  as  by  a  Post  Office  savings-book.  And  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  practical  adoption  by  the  wage- 
paid  classes  of  the  standard  of  pecuniary  thrift  and  of  mutual 
support  among  collateral  relations  advocated  by  some  charity 
organizationists  would  not  result  in  an  undesirable  limitation, 
perhaps  deterioration,  of  character.  It  is  largely' a  matter  of 
degree.  There  is  a  reciprocity  of  service  between  lineal  rela¬ 
tions  which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  exist  between  collaterals,  and 
therefore  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Charity  Organization  Societies 
should  be  more  exigeant  in  this  respect  than  the  poor-law, 
which  exacts  contributions  from  the  grandparents,  parents,  and 
children  only  of  the  pauper.  Take  the  case  of  a  thriving 
London  workman  of  the  better  sort,  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  to  support  on  £76  a  year.  His  rent  will  be  little  under 
£20,  his  trade  society  and  sick-club  (including  wife  and  children 
in  the  latter),  £6  10s. ;  provision  in  some  shape  for  old  age,  say 
£3,  annually.  It  will  be  admitted  that  all  this  expenditure 
is  not  only  justifiable,  but  meritorious.  It  leaves,  however, 
only  17s.  6d.  a  week  out  of  which  to  meet  such  expenses  as 
extra  outlay  during  illness,  replacing  furniture,  holidays  and 
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convalescent  treatment,  in  addition  to  feeding  and  clothing  the 
family.  Add  28.  6d.  a  week  contributed  to  the  support  of  a 
parent,  and  only  158.  is  left.  Gan  such  a  man  be  reasonably 
expected  to  add  to  his  burdens  the  support  of  collateral  relations  ? 

The  clear  and  impartial  intellectual  attitude  already  referred 
to  is  especially  indispensable  if  inquiries  into  social  phenomena, 
such  as  the  London  society  sometimes  conducts,  are  to  be 
accepted  as  authoritative  by  the  general  public.  Now,  investi¬ 
gation  into  facts  is  commonly  directed  to  one  of  two  results. 
Either  it  aims  at  accumulating  information  from  which  to 
evolve  a  theory,  or  else  at  obtaining  evidence  to  support  a 
theory  already  preconceived.  A  parliamentary  majority  wishes 
to  carry  a  certain  measure.  It  appoints  a  Select  Committee, 
composed,  according  to  parliamentary  usage,  chiefly  of  its  own 
adherents,  to  collect  evidence  in  support  of  that  measvire.  Or 
Parliament  wishes  to  obtain  information  before  taking  action. 
In  this  case  it  appoints  a  Royal  Commission,  on  which  every 
shade  of  opinion  has  its  representative,  who  will  take  care  that 
every  shred  of  evidence  that  will  support  his  view  is  extracted. 
Charity  organization  inquiries  have  sometimes,  in  this  respect, 
resembled  those  of  Royal  Commissions.  Frequently,  however, 
they  have  been  rather  of  the  Select  Committee  type.  But  it 
is  evidence  of  the  former  order  which,  possessing  a  scientific 
value,  carries  the  greater  weight. 

The  present  charity  organization  system,  in  England  at  any 
rate,  rests  on  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Mr.  Goschen’s  famous 
Local  Government  Board  circular  of  1869 — that  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  State  relief  and  voluntary  almsgiving  ought  to  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  The  wise  administration  of  relief,  unhampered 
by  conditions  disadvantageous  to  the  applicant,  requires,  it  is 
affirmed,  a  power  of  discrimination  and  an  attention  to  detail 
impossible  to  bodies  constituted  as  boards  of  guardians  are, 
whose  functions  ought,  therefore,  to  be  limited  to  maintain¬ 
ing  the  destitute.  Considering  the  vast  abuses  to  which  the 
exercise  of  pecuniary  patronage  (and  discretionary  out-relief 
partakes  of  the  character  of  patronage)  by  elected  bodies  is 
peculiarly  liable,  this  seems  a  sound  practical  principle. 
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But  there  are  two  positions  tacitly  assumed  in  the  charity 
organization  standpoint,  which  seem  more  open  to  question. 
The  first  is,  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  wealthy  leisured 
class,  possessed  of  funds  ample  enough  and  hearts  large  enough 
to  undertake  the  entire  relief  of  poverty  as  distinguished  from 
destitution.  Charity  organization  speakers  and  writers  seem 
always  to  take  it  for  granted  that  charity,  of  the  pecuniary  as 
well  as  the  immaterial  sort,  never  faileth. 

But  is  this  blessed  state  of  things  going  to  last  ?  Taxation, 
both  local  and  imperial,  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  the  middle 
class  and  the  landed  proprietors  who  have  to  find  or  advance 
the  money  for  the  great  bulk  of  it.  Two  years  ago,  the  amount 
collected  under  the  poor-rate  alone  in  England  averaged  all  but 
twelve  shillings  per  head  of  the  population,  and  in  London  it 
equalled  121  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental  The  income-tax 
annexes  one-thirtieth  of  a  man’s  income.  Along  with  this 
upward  tendency  of  taxation,  agricultural  rents  and  the  rate  of 
profits  and  interest  are  falling,  so  that  the  candle  is  being 
burned  at  both  ends,  and  the  Spectator  indulges  in  a  mournful 
foreboding  of  the  financial  outlook  for  the  class  from  which 
most  of  its  readers  are  drawn,  and  which  also  forms  the  backbone 
of  the  charity  organization  movement.  The  upper  middle  class 
is  too  likely  to  find  that  provision  for  its  own  old  age  will 
monopolize  those  resources  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
available  for  pensions  to  the  selected  poor.  Just  as  now  the 
supporters  of  voluntary  schools  murmur  against  the  double 
burden  they  have  to  bear,  so,  under  a  complete  realization  of  the 
charity  organization  ideal,  it  must  be  eventually  discovered  that 
the  more  liberal  portion  of  the  community  has  to  endure,  in 
addition  to  a  burden  of  poor-law  taxation  which  the  new  elec¬ 
torate  is  not  likely  to  diminish,  a  voluntary  tax  which,  since  it  can 
be  avoided,  will  fall  all  the  more  heavily  on  those  who  accept  it. 

A  more  drastic  reform  of  the  endowed  charities  (computed  to 
yield  a  million  a  year),  so  as  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
present  requirements,  might  at  least  postpone  the  evil  day. 
Some  such  step  has,  the  writer  believes,  already  been  proposed 
by  the  London  society.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
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could  be  effected  without  invoking  the  active  interference  of  the 
State, — an  interference  which  does  not  always  stop  at  the  precise 
limit  held  in  view  by  those  who  demand  it.  And  in  that  case 
the  sharp  distinction  between  State  and  voluntary  relief  would 
cease. 

The  more  honest  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problem  to 
which  charity  organization  work  introduces  us,  the  wider  grows 
the  circle  of  fMtors  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  Archdeacon 
Wilson,  of  Rochdale,  said  at  the  Charity  Organization  Conference 
of  1894,— 

**  the  whole  conception  of  scientific  treatment  of  the  causes  and  cure 
of  pauperism,  poverty,  and  failure  is  an  entirely  new  one.  It  is, 
indeed,  as  much  a  science  as  medicine.  It  is  the  pathology  of  national 
life.  It  is  based  on  a  number  of  other  sciences — on  observation  and 
study  of  national  life,  on  the  study  of  heredity,  of  influence  of  climate, 
of  laws,  of  religion  ;  of  penal  and  reformatory  systems,  of  preventive 
treatment,  of  education,  of  land  laws,  of  factory  systems,  of  disease  and 
sanitation,  of  intemperance,  of  taxation  and  currency,  of  foreign 
exchange, — ^whither  are  we  not  led  when  we  begin  the  diagnosis  of 
poverty,  its  causes,  and  its  cure  I  ”  * 

While  charity  organizationists  generally,  and  the  London 
society  in  particular,  may  justly  claim  to  have  taken  a  leading 
— ^perhaps  the  leading — part  in  systematizing  the  study,  as  well 
as  the  practice,  of  charity,  and  thus  in  creating  the  conception 
of  which  the  Archdeacon  speaks,  they  are  committed  by  their 
very  achievement  in  this  respect  to  shirk  the  study  of  none  of 
the  causes  which  create  poverty,  and  of  none  of  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  prevented.  And  here  we  are  met  by  another 
tacit  assumption  which  appears  to  underlie  the  teaching  of  not  a 
few  charity  organization  speeches  and  publications — the  assump* 
tion,  namely,  that  whenever  a  man  is  long  out  of  work  it  must 
be  the  consequence  of  his  own  fault  or  defect. 

They  (i.e.  charity  organizationiats)  should  recognize  that  the  moral 
difliculty  was  generally  at  the  bottom  of  a  case,  and  it  was  with  this 
difficnlty  that  the  charity  organization  societies  were  chiefly  concerned. 
.  .  .  Charitable  people  shonld  stand  out  of  it  all.  They  were  not  the 
right  people  to  handle  labour  questions.”  * 

*  Report  of  Rochdale  Conference,  pi  46.  *  I\nd.,  pp.  26,  26. 
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Now,  it  is  submitted  that  this  assumption,  while  probably 
correct  as  to  the  majority  of  out^f- works  who  come  to  the 
Charity  Oi^anization  offices,  is  of  by  no  means  general  applica¬ 
tion.  In  many  trades  it  is  the  latest  comer,  not  the  inferior 
workman,  who  is  discharged  the  first.  Through  all  grades  of 
society,  from  the  professional  classes  downwards,  men  no  worse 
than  the  average  of  those  in  employment  may  be  found,  in 
varying  numbers,  according  as  trade  is  prosperous  or  depressed, 
seeking  for  employment.  In  most  cases,  with  the  help  of  his 
family  or  friends,  or  of  the  man’s  own  savings,  the  pot  is  some¬ 
how  or  other  kept  boiling,  and  there  is  no  question  of  relief. 
But,  indirectly,  such  hiatuses  in  work,  besides  having  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  morale,  of  the  individuals  immediately  concerned, 
do  breed  distress  and  poverty.  What  a  prominent  member  of 
the  London  C.  O.  Council,  who  has  lately  written  in  this  Review, 
has  said  d  propoe  of  the  evil  efiects  of  the  great  coal  strike, 
applies,  pro  tanto,  to  all  unemployment : — 

There  is  no  class  so  humble  that  there  is  not  another  class  depen¬ 
dent  on  it.  The  area  of  enforced  idleness  and  loss  is  thus  widened 
indefinitely.  Next,  the  unemployed  class  has  to  be  maintained,  and  a 
new  drain  is  made  on  the  money  circulating  in  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade.”  * 

Can  it  be  doubted  that,  under  present  conditions,  there  is  not 
only  an  actual  superfluity  of  labourers  in  proportion  to  the 
efiective  demand  for  labour,  but  that,  even  if  the  efficiency  of 
the  inferior  labourers  could  be  levelled  up  to  that  of  the  average 
of  the  men  now  in  work,  the  superfluity  would  continue,  though 
in  a  lessened  degree  ? 

To  go  back  to  our  model  workman  again,  who  has  been 
supporting  his  mother  out  of  an  income  of  £75  a  year,  suppose 
a  spell  of  "  play  "  depresses  his  year’s  income  to  £50.  This  stroke 
of  ill  fortune  ought  not  to  reduce  him  to  dependence.  But  he 
will  have  to  curtail  his  expenditure,  either  by  cutting  off  his 
allowance  to  his  mother,  who  will  then  have  to  seek  relief ;  or  by 
dropping  his  clubs,  and  so  becoming  more  likely  himself  to  need 
assistance  in  the  future;  or  else  by  stinting  himself  and  his 
*  Mr.  T.  Macksy,  Charity  Organitatwn  Beview,  Jan.,  18M,  p.  3. 
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family  in  necessaries,  and  so  rendering  them  more  liable  to 
disease  or  infirmity. 

The  value  of  regularity  of  employment  as  a  preventive  against 
demoralization  and  poverty  will  scarcely  be  contested.  Now, 
the  London  society  has  so  far  concerned  itself  with  labour 
questions  as  to  finally  decide,  after  a  period  of  hesitation,  that 
distress  arising  from  want  of  employment  does  come  within  its 
province. 

**  There  is  no  rule  of  the  Society  that  able-bodied  persons  temporarily 
out  of  work  shall  not  be  assisted.  These,  like  other  cases,  are  con¬ 
sidered  on  their  merits.  .  .  .  When  the  distress  is  doe  to  deeper  and 
more  permanent  causes,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  trade  is  failing  or 
dying  out,  or  removing  to  another  neighbourhood,  .  .  .  practically  the 
only  remedies  are  migration  or  emigration,  unless  the  applicant  can  be 
induced  to  turn  his  hand  to  some  other  occupation.”  ^ 

To  attempt  to  handle  satisfactorily  cases  of  this  particularly 
difficult  kind  brings  one  at  once  face  to  face  with  such  questions 
as  that  of  the  distribution  of  labour. 

**  Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  will 
tend  also  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  in  distress.  Help  should 
therefore  be  extended  to  judicious  local  efforts  for  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poorer  classes  by  such  means  as  temperance,  sanitation, 
the  provision  of  open  spaces  in  towns,  and  by  educational  works  of 
various  kinds.  . .  .  Efforts  should  be  made  to  establish  or  encourage 
associations  that  aim  at  promoting  self-reliance  among  the  poor,  such 
as  good  benefit  societies,  juvenile  branches  of  the  same,  provident  dis¬ 
pensaries  or  savings  banks,  and  to  induce  the  working  classes  to  join 
them.”  ■ 

Here  the  mission  of  charity  organization  to  concern  itself 
with  some  of  the  causes  of  the  iUs  it  seeks  to  cure  is  clearly 
recognized.  Sanitation,  temperance,  benefit  dubs  and  savings 
banks,  are  all  prophylactics  against  misery  resulting  from 
sickness,  intemperance,  and  improvidence.  Since  charity  organi¬ 
zation  r^ards  the  relief  of  distress  arising  fix>m  unemployment 
as  coming  within  its  province,  it  would  seem  but  consistent  to 
add  to  the  above-quoted  category  the  diffusion  of  information  as 


*  Charity  Organitation  Paper,  Na  16. 
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to  changes  and  fluctuations  in  trades  and  in  outlets  for  labour, 
and  the  stifnulating  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  greater 
regularity  of  employment,  the  desirability  of  which,  it  may  be 
added,  is  expressly  recognized  in  another  of  the  London  society’s 
publications  {The  State  and  the  Unem'ployed).  It  is  matter  for 
regret  that  some  suggestions  bearing  on  this  point,  contained  in 
a  paper  by  Sir  Samuel  Johnson,  Town  Clerk  of  Nottingham, 
read  at  the  Rochdale  Conference,  were  dismissed  with  less  con¬ 
sideration  than  they  merited.  The  discussion  went  off  upon  the 
vices  of  relief  works.  Perhaps  an  augury  of  widening  opinion  on 
this  matter  in  the  charity  organization  world  may  be  detected 
in  a  paper  on  Winter  Distress,  contributed  to  the  Cheltenham 
Conference  of  1895, by  Miss  Stuige  of  Bristol,  wherein  “modem 
labour  movements”  were  ranked,  along  with  educational  and 
thrift  agencies,  among  the  preventive  remedies  against  poverty. 

C.  H,  d’R  Lkppinqton. 


THE  DRAPERY  TRADE. 


Among  the  many  toilers  of  this  land  there  is  a  class, 
numbering  many  thousands,  on  whose  behalf  the  voice 
of  philanthropist,  politician,  or  agitator  is  seldom  heard.  While 
the  miners,  factory  workers,  and  other  trades  are  protected  to 
some  extent  by  legislation,  no  laws  have  yet  been  passed  to 
effectively  ameliorate  the  conditions  imder  which  they  live.  It 
is  because  as  a  class  they  shrink  from  publicity,  and  would  rather 
bear  their  lot  patiently  than  that  the  world  at  large  should 
know  of  the  tyranny  to  which  they  are  frequently  subjected, 
that  the  general  public  is  so  ignorant  of  their  need,  and  of  the 
amount  of  reform  which  would  be  accomplished,  without  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  if  only  people  would  be  merely  considerate. 
1  am  referring  to  shop  assistants.  It  is  my  intention  to  ^ve 
the  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  a  glance  into  the  life 
of  a  draper’s  assistant;  and,  although  my  remarks  will  apply 
principally  to  that  trade,  they  will  to  a  great  extent  be  applicable 
to  others,  such  as  grocers,  butchers,  greengrocers,  etc.,  where  a 
number  of  assistants  are  employed. 

The  present  writer  does  not  claim  to  have  had  exceptional 
experience  to  qualify  him  to  offer  a  plea  on  their  behalf.  In 
fact,  when  I  was  asked  to  write  an  article,  I  shrank  from  the 
responsibility,  feeling  assured  that  many  are  more  capable  of 
doing  so  than  myself.  I  am  merely  one  of  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  apply  to  practical  every-day  life  the  precept 
taught  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  the  words — 

**  Do  the  work  that’s  nearest, 

Though  *tis  dull  at  whiles. 

Helping  when  we  meet  them 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles  ;  ” 
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who  finds  that  the  little  worries,  disappointments,  and  failures 
of  business  do  indeed  provide — 

Boom  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 

To  bring  os  daily  nearer  God.” 

I  shall  endeavour  to  write,  so  far  as  possible,  without  prejudice ; 
to  be  equally  fair  to  employer  and  employee ;  to  bestow  praise 
or  censure  just  where  it  may  seem  to  be  justly  merited ;  to 
enumerate  the  failures  or  shortcomings  of  my  fellow-assistants, 
as  well  as  their  virtues.  And,  in  order  that  it  shall  not  be 
argued  that  I  have  searched  through  a  long  experience  to  find 
evidence  against  Capital,  1  shall  make  a  point  of  only  using  as 
illustrations  such  incidents  as  have  been  brought  to  my  notice 
during  the  last  year,  or  eighteen  months  at  the  most,  so  that  my 
readers  can  absolutely  rely  upon  them  as  correct  and  unglossed 
statements  of  fact,  and  as  having  happened  within  that  period 
unless  special  mention  is  made  to  the  contrary.  I  propose  to 
deal,  first,  with  the  conditions  under  which  these  assistants  live, 
wages,  food,  hours  of  employment,  fines,  etc. ;  then  to  consider 
the  question  of  commercial  morality ;  and,  lastly,  to  suggest  some 
palliative  remedies. 


I. 

Perhaps  the  most  necessary  reform  is  in  the  direction  of 
decreasing  the  hours  during  which  many  of  us  are  employed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  West  End  of  London  and  a  few  high- 
class  houses  in  the  Provinces,  eight  o’clock  would  be  considered 
an  early  hour  of  closing.  This,  making  allowance  for  the  half¬ 
holiday  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  the  additional  two  or 
three  hours  on  Saturday,  means  at  least  sixty-eight  working 
hours  in  each  week.  No  allowance  can  be  made  for  meal  times, 
since  meals  are  usually  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  assistants 
are  frequently  disturbed.  I  am  now  giving  the  lowest  estimate, 
and  I  am  assuming,  too,  that  the  assistant  leaves  the  shop 
immediately  after  the  doors  are  closed ;  but  in  most  houses  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  time  required  to  straighten  the 
stock,  it  being  frequently  a  rule  to  remain  until  everything  is  in 
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perfect  order.  Overtime  is  often  worked  previous  to  the  sales 
and  stocktaking.  On  the  other  hand,  one  hears  of  seventy, 
eighty,  or  even  ninety  hours  being  worked  for  several  consecutive 
weeks,  especially  during  the  summer  season.  Who,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs?  The  general 
public  are  probably  the  greatest  offenders,  especially  in  the 
poorer  districts,  but  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  individual 
responsibility  in  conclusion.  Many  masters  would,  I  believe, 
close  at  a  more  reasonable  time  if  their  customers  would  but 
make  a  point  of  doing  the  necessary  business  in  the  forenoon. 
But  with  creditors  to  meet,  small  profits  through  keen  competi¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  probability  of  bad  weather  later  in  the 
season,  few  would  care  to  drive  their  regular  customers  to  a  less 
scrupulous  competitor  if  half  an  hour’s  additional  labour  would 
secure  their  custom.  One  of  the  masters  under  whom  I  was 
apprenticed  made  a  habit  of  walking  round  to  see  if  the  other 
drapers  were  open,  and  if  any  people  were  still  about,  before 
giving  the  order  to  close. 

Often  it  is  a  new-comer  or  a  very  small  tradesman  upon  whom 
the  blame  rests.  I  remember,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
drapers  in  a  suburb  in  the  north  of  London  decided  to  substitute 
two  o’clock  for  five  o’clock  closing  on  Wednesdays.  About  six 
weeks  after,  a  new  man  opened  in  quite  a  small  way,  and  sent 
notice  round  that  he  did  not  intend  to  co-operate  with  the  others 
in  this  matter,  with  the  result  that  the  five-o’clock  closing  was 
resumed.  I  was  talking  to  a  young  man  a  short  time  ago,  who 
told  me  he  was  seldom  at  liberty  before  9.30  on  an  ordinary 
night  or  11.30  on  Saturday.  He  added — "  They  talk  of  keeping 
open  till  ten  o’clock.  If  they  do,  life  will  be  a  misery ;  it  is 
nearly  intolerable  as  it  is.”  In  this  case  we  cannot  plead 
extenuating  circumstances,  since  the  proprietor  is  a  most  success¬ 
ful  business  man,  who,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
developed  from  a  very  small  capital  one  of  the  largest  drapery 
businesses  in  the  kingdom,  including  six  or  seven  branches. 
Here,  too,  we  see  the  effect  of  bad  example.  A  large  establish¬ 
ment  competing  with  him  now  keeps  open  an  hour  later  than 
previously. 
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It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  only  effective  remedy  would 
be  legislation.  One  Saturday  night  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  went 
after  we  were  closed,  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  along  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  this  town,  and  was  surprised — one  might  say 
disgusted — to  see  some  young  holies  hard  at  work,  taking  out 
some  windows  of  an  opponent.  On  making  inquiries,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  proprietor  often  came  down  after  ten  o’clock 
and  ordered  all  the  windows  and  lines  to  be  undressed,  thus 
unnecessarily  entailing  a  large  amount  of  extra  labour  after  his 
assistants  had  been  on  their  legs  thirteen  hours  and  a  half. 
Certainly  I  think  some  measure  should  be  taken  to  place 
restriction  on  individual  liberty  in  this  respect  If  State- 
controlled  industry  is  out  of  the  question,  or  not  to  be  expected 
in  the  near  future,  surely  the  time  has  arrived  for  State 
supervision.  Think  of  the  number  of  young  women  doomed 
during  the  years  when  fresh  air  and  recreation  are  most 
essentially  necessary  for  their  bodily  development  to  stand  for 
twelve  or  more  hours,  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  continually 
under  the  critical  eye  of  a  domineering  shopwalker,  and  having 
to  keep  a  smiling  face  and  pass  pleasant  remarks  to  the  most 
insulting  customer,  who  considers  it  beneath  her  dignity  to 
speak  civilly  to  a  “  mere  shop  girl"  There  are  a  few  humane 
masters  who  provide  sliding  seats,  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  which  does  indeed  tend  to  alleviate  the  strain  which 
constant  standing  imposes  on  their  bodies ;  but  in  many  houses 
the  infiiction  of  a  fine  is  the  reward  for  sitting  down.  I  am 
not  overstating  the  case  in  saying  that  the  long  hours  of  labour 
have  such  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  constitutions  of  young 
ladies  that  there  are  few  who  have  been  in  the  trade  for  any 
length  of  time  without  suffering  from  broken  health.  At  the 
present  time  I  cannot,  in  reviewing  eight  years  of  London 
experience,  spent  in  four  different  houses,  call  to  mind  a  single 
exception  to  this  rule. 

To  most  of  our  young  ladies  marriage  is  the  much  to  be 
desired  release  from  the  worries  and  troubles  of  business ;  and 
one  often  hears  the  remark — “  I  would  marry  any  one  to  get  out 
of  the  drapery.”  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  State  that,  if 
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successfol  in  finding  a  suitable  partner,  these  young  women 
should  leave  the  trade  with  broken  constitutions,  quite  unfitted 
to  rear  healthy  children  ?  It  may  be  granted  that  children  are 
the  real  wealth  of  the  State.  Why,  if  such  is  the  case,  are  the 
future  mothers  not  protected  ?  I  believe,  too,  that  such  a  state 
of  afiairs  Ls  due  entirely  to  mismanagement,  and  is  absolutely 
unnecessary.  An  equal  amount  of  trade  could  be  easily  done  in 
eight  hours  if  people  would  do  their  shopping  earUer  in  the  day. 
I  feel  assured,  if  some  employers,  actuated  by  the  love  of  Qod 
and  their  fellow-men,  would  set  a  brilliant  example  by  closing, 
say,  at  six  o’clock,  they  would  find  it  to  their  real  advantage. 
Surely  it  is  to  their  interest  that  assistants  should  be  thoroughly 
healthy,  and  well  able  to  do  a  good  day’s  work !  Men  who  will 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  their  horses  or  machines,  by 
providing  that  which  is  necessary  to  secure  their  fullest  pro¬ 
ficiency,  seldom  appear  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  However,  one  fact  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
argument.  In  the  autumn  of  1890  an  enterprising  draper  in 
the  provinces  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  closing  his 
shops,  on  three  nights  of  the  week,  two  hours  earlier  than  his 
competitors, — with  such  success,  that  the  takings  did  not  decrease 
even  during  the  first  six  months ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  double 
his  turnover  during  the  last  six  years.  Needless  to  say,  these 
hours  are  still  the  rule.  This,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  others. 

The  now  almost  universal  system  of  “  living  in,”  whereby  the 
employer  provides  food  and  lodging  for  his  employees,  calls,  I 
think,  for  comment  One  often  hears  complaints  about  the  food 
and  sleeping  accommodation.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have 
always  been  fortuxiate  in  this  respect  After  making  due 
allowance  for  the  tendency  in  human  beings  to  be  discontented, 
I  think  there  is  occasionally  just  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  A 
school  friend  of  mine,  who  is  living  in  a  well-known  London 
house,  recently  remarked  to  me — "  I  have  to  spend  half  my 
salary  on  food ;  that  provided  is  of  such  an  inferior  quality  I 
am  unable  to  touch  it”  The  meals  are  often  served  at  irregular 
intervaLs,  and  assistants  have  not  sufficient  time  allowed  them 
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to  properly  masticate  their  food.  They  are  frequently  disturbed 
to  serve  a  customer.  In  one  successful  London  house  (by 
successful  ”  1  mean  to  imply  paying  a  good  dividend)  it  is  the 
rule  for  assistants  to  remain  at  their  counters,  regardless  of 
meals,  as  long  as  any  customers  are  waiting.  In  the  early 
spring  of  this  year,  one  young  man  was  unable  to  retire  for 
dinner.  Teatime  came;  still  he  was  not  allowed  to  depart, 
until,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  shopwalker  brought  him  another 
customer.  The  young  man  approached  him,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  some  tea.  He  was  told  to  go  back  and 
serve.  “  But,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  I  have  had  no  dinner.”  A  threat 
that  a  fine  would  be  imposed  was  the  only  answer  he  received. 

The  system  is  to  be  objected  to  on  account  of  its  placing 
assistants,  even  after  the  daily  labour  is  accomplished,  still  under 
the  rule  of  a  despotic  housekeeper,  who  has  usually  power  to 
infiict  fines,  and  does  not  always  remember  that "  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godlinesa”  To  give  a'  case  in  point.  Quite  lately  one 
such  housekeeper  kept  a  body  of  young  men  for  thirteen  weeks 
without  a  change  of  sheets  or  pillow-cases.  In  justice  to  the 
master,  I  must  say  that,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs,  she  was  dismissed.  The  sleeping  accommodation  is 
often  inadequate,  the  bedrooms  being  most  injurious  to  health 
through  overcrowding.  Four  is  the  usual  number  appointed  to 
sleep  in  one  room,  five  or  six  being  quite  a  common  occurrence. 

From  my  point  of  view  the  greatest  objection  to  this  system 
is  the  barrier  it  places  in  the  way  of  matrimony.  Even  if  an 
assistant  is  sufficiently  successful  to  justify  him  in  contemplating 
marriage,  the  masters  would  unhesitatingly  refuse  to  make 
any  allowance  for  discontinuing  to  supply  .food  and  lodging. 
Besides,  masters  strongly  object  to  married  men;  few  will 
engage  them  under  any  circumstances,  and  even  these  give 
single  ones  the  preference.  We  often  hear  ardent  Protestants 
expatiating  on  the  evils  resulting  from  the  enforcement  of 
celibacy  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  her  priests,  whom  we  may 
naturally  presume  have  voluntarily  chosen  a  single  life  from 
the  higher  motivea  How  few  ever  utter  a  philippic  against 
Capital,  which,  to  satisfy  its  lust  for  gain,  practically  imposes 
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celibacy  on  a  body  of  men,  without  any  of  the  plausible  reasons 
which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a  celibate  priesthood, — ^upon 
a  class  which  makes  no  pretence  at  exceptional  self-control — 
which  is  devoid  of  that  stimulating  conviction  of  a  call  to  a 
special  work  for  Qod  and  man  which  should  be  a  aine  qvA.  non 
of  taking  Holy  Orders  ?  Would  that  those  noble  souls  who  are 
fighting  against  impurity,  remembering  that  "prevention  is 
better  than  cure,”  would  attack  this  system,  which  literally 
places  a  premium  on  vice !  Give  to  every  one  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  home  of  his  own,  and  then  yon  may  have  some 
cause  to  reproach  or  anathematise  if  the  laws  of  both  God  and 
man  are  violated.  Some  two  months  ago,  a  young  man,  with 
the  intention  of  providing  a  home  for  a  young  lady,  asked  for 
permission  to  sleep  and  board  out  A  salary  of  ISs.  per  week 
was  all  he  could  command,  with  the  prospect  of  being  discharged 
at  any  time  to  make  room  for  a  cheaper  man.  With  this 
amount  he  was  expected  by  his  employer  (who  had  a  few  weeks 
previously  taken  over  £1000  at  that  establishment  in  one  day) 
to  maintain  a  respectable  appearance  (always  wearing  an 
expensive  black  coat),  and  to  provide  a  home :  and  I  suppose 
those  who  have  always  lived  in  luxury,  but  who  denounce  the 
working  classes  for  not  being  thrifty,  would  expect  him  in 
addition  to  make  provision  for  old  age.  I  have  calculated  the 
number  of  hours  he  would  have  been  required  to  work,  and  find 
that  3|(2.  per  hour  was  the  rate  of  payment.  Why,  every 
builder’s  labourer  can  command  per  hour ! 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  wagea  What  the  re¬ 
muneration  may  have  been  at  one  time  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
at  present  surprisingly  small  I  have  heard  employers  boast 
that  they  can  procure  any  quantity  of  young  men  to  serve 
behind  the  Manchester  counter  for  £25  per  year.  There  is  no 
standard  rate  of  payment  whatever.  Employers  say  a  man  can 
always  command  what  he  is  worth — a  platitude  which  may 
sound  just  and  fair,  but  which,  when  tested  in  its  practical 
bearing,  is  disappointing.  For  instance,  a  man  with  a  salary  of 
£85  failed  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  A  younger  man  was 
substituted  in  his  place,  receiving  half  the  remuneration.  He 
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struggled  for  an  extra  £10,  but  was  refused,  although  his  master 
admits  his  superiority  over  his  predecessor.  Again,  a  young 
lady  with  a  salary  of  £12  succeeded  another  who  had  received 
£25.  After  waiting  a  few  months  to  prove  she  was  capable  of 
filling  the  poet,  she  asked  for  a  rise,  but  even  this  reasonable 
request  was  refused.  Obviously,  had  the  master  acted  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  principle  suggested  in  the  remark  I  have 
quoted,  he  would  have  treated  both  differently. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  good  positions  for  which  a  large 
salary  can  be  obtained,  as  buyers  or  managers  for  instance ;  but 
these  are  daily  decreasing,  both  in  regard  to  number  and  to 
remuneration;  and  they  are  such  a  small  number,  compared  with 
the  actual  quantity  of  young  men  employed  in  the  trade,  that 
they  do  not  materially  affect  the  prospects  of  the  average 
assistant. 

The  sums  I  have  named  are  usually  increased  by  premiums 
paid  for  selling  a  certain  cla^  of  article.  These  vary  con> 
siderably.  In  a  few  houses  several  pounds  per  month  might  be 
made  in  this  way,  in  others  they  are  scarce.  The  house  of 
business  where  I  was  apprenticed  was  a  good  one  in  this  respect, 
and  I  was  able  to  supplement  my  salary  to  a  greater  extent 
during  the  first  year  after  my  apprenticeship  than  I  have  done 
since.  I  suppose  from  ten  to  thirty  shillings  a  month  is  an 
estimate  which  would  cover  the  majority  of  casea  I  shall  refer 
to  these  commissions  again  when  dealing  with  the  question  of 
commercial  morality. 

These  premiums  are,  as  a  rule,  considerably  reduced  by  fines, 
which  in  some  houses  are  excessive.  One  well-known  draper 
is  reputed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  his  clerks  with  the  proceeds 
of  this  system  of  fining.  I  believe  some  legislation  has  been 
passed  with  reference  to  it.  But,  as  a  carriage  and  pair 
can  be  driven  through  most  Acts  passed  by  our  legislators,  the 
intention  of  this  bill  is  evaded  by  keeping  the  premiums 
distinct  from  wages  and  deducting  the  fines  from  them.  This 
practice  of  fining  is,  I  believe,  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  master  and  employed.  It  degrades  the  character  of  both. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  our  best  working  young  ladies  came 
VoL.  VIL— No.  1.  E 
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to  me,  and  said,  “I  have  been  fined,  and  so  shall  do  no  work 
to-day.”  This  is  the  spirit  a  fine  invariably  produces.  They 
could,  I  am  certain,  be  entirely  abolished.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  as  an  idealist,  but  from  practical  experience.  Although 
I  am  at  present  engaged  in  a  house  where  all  the  other  buyers  or 
shopwalkers  are  in  the  habit  of  fining,  I  have  only  found  it 
necessary  to  do  so  twice  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  years,  and 
then  I  have  restricted  myself  to  the  modest  sum  of  sixpence.  I 
am  sure  I  gain  more  willing  service  by  refraining  from  doing  so. 
What  employers  should  aim  at  is  developing  the  character  of 
their  employees ;  and  an  assistant  that  will  not  do  his  or  her 
duty  on  account  of  principle,  but  requires  the  anticipation  of 
the  loss  of  a  few  pence  to  goad  them  on,  is  not  worth 
emplojring. 


II. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limit  I  should  have 
occupied  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  will  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  standard  of  commercial  morality  prevalent 
in  the  trade.  It  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  on 
this  point.  One’s  remarks  can  only  apply  to  the  sphere  of  one’s 
own  experience.  I  believe,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a  low  one ; 
but  I  have  never  lived  in  a  house  with  a  bad  reputation,  and  all 
my  masters  have  been  professing  Christians ;  therefore  I  have 
not  seen  the  trade  at  its  worst.  I  must  admit  that  not  one  of 
these  employers  attained  to  the  Christian  ideal,  nor  did  they 
appear  to  be  quite  convinced  that  **  honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 
However  honest  and  straightforward  an  assistant  might  be,  he 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  be  truthful.  Masters  are  all 
annoyed  if  a  customer  leaves  the  shop  unserved,  and  a  lie  or 
exaggeration  will  often  effect  a  sale.  Besides,  customers 
frequently  ask  such  unreasonable  questions  that  to  tell  them 
the  plain  truth  would  prejudice  them  against  the  article.  Why, 
only  yesterday  I  heard  a  woman  ask  if  a  pair  of  blankets  at 
48.  lid.  were  all  wool.  She  seemed  quite  astonished  to  hear  the 
assistant  g^ve  a  straightforward  reply  in  the  negative.  The 
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most  fruitful  source  of  dishonesty  is,  perhaps,  the  practice  of 
putting  premiums  on  certain  articles — always  goods  which  the 
buyer  is  anxious  to  part  with.  The  knowledge  that  his  wages 
will  scarcely  meet  his  current  expenses  is  generally  incentive 
enough  to  make  the  salesman  pushing,  but  he  knows  that  his 
employer  will,  to  a  great  extent,  estimate  his  ability  as  a  sales¬ 
man  by  the  quantity  of  premiums  he  makes ;  in  other  worde^ 
the  quantity  of  old  or  otherwise  bad  stock  he  is  able  to  selL  If 
asked,  I  suppose  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  assistants  would 
summarize  their  experience  in  the  words  of  De  Foe: — 

**  If  1  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer,  it  would  be  to 
tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  man¬ 
kind,  not  to  give  or  take  quarter.  .  .  .  Let  him  expect  martyrdom  on 
both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.” 

Although  it  may  be  hard  to  be  perfectly  upright,  yet  1  am 
certain  deception  of  any  description  does  harm  to  the  business. 
There  is  more  truth  than  we  realize  in  the  old  proverb, 
“  Knavery  may  serve  a  turn,  but  honesty  is  best  in  the  end.” 
A  master  once  accused  me  of  sloth  because  I  did  not  turn  some 
print-dress  lengths  inside  out  when  they  commenced  to  get 
dirty.  No  doubt  they  would  have  sold  better  with  a  fresh  clean 
appearance,  but  what  would  happen  when  the  customer  arrived 
home  and  discovered  the  fraud  practised  upon  her?  The 
employer  could  not  use  sufficient  foresight  to  see  that  in  all 
probability  she  would  patronize  one  of  his  rivaJs  in  future. 
A  dose  scrutiny  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  my  present 
and  most  successful  employer  has  tended  to  confirm  my  previous 
conviction,  that  any  deviation  from  the  standard  of  perfect  truth 
and  honesty  will,  in  its  ultimate  results,  be  injurious  to  the 
trade.  I  attribute  his  remarkable  success  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  recdized  the  Christian  ideal  more  thoroughly  than  his 
competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  provides  an  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  “The  more  we  have  the  more 
we  want ;  ”  and  I  can  discern  a  tendency  to  devise  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  his  riches  which,  in  his  younger  days,  he  would  have 
scorned  to  use.  This  attempt  at  a  false  economy,  I  am  assured. 
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will,  if  persisted  in,  have  in  the  coarse  of  time  disastrous  results 
upon  his  business. 

Therefore,  if  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  standard  of 
morality  current  at  the  present  time,  I  should  reply  that  my 
experience  has  given  me  the  impression  that  it  is  a  low  one,  but 
I  would  add  that  1  cannot  conceive  how  any  keen-sighted 
business  man  can  stoop  to  dishonest  practices — ^that  fraud  of  any 
description  does  inevitably  retaliate  against  the  deceiver,  since 
most  people,  “  once  bitten,  are  twice  shy.”  This,  of  coarse,  is 
looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  paya" 
I  have  not  attempted  to  suggest  the  influence  our  Christian 
religion  should  have  upon  business  conduct.  From  what  I  have 
written,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  life  of  a  draper’s  assistant 
is  not  an  enviable  one.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  with 
pessimism.  It  was  my  intention  to  give  a  truthful  and  unbiassed 
account  of  the  life  they  live.  It  may  be  I  may  appear  to  have 
been  too  severe  on  Capital  While  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
the  masters  often  have  cause  to  complain  that  assistants  are 
lazy  or  show  a  lack  of  interest  in  their  work,  I  will  leave  my 
readers  to  judge  to  what  extent  they  are  creatures  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Unquestionably  those  employed  at  the  house  I  have 
referred  to  vrith  short  hours  are  far  superior  to  the  majority. 
More  than  half  the  young  men  are  Sunday-school  teachers  or 
engaged  in  some  other  branch  of  Christian  work — a  most 
unusual  circumstance,  for  they  are,  generally  speaking,  quite 
indifierent  to  religion.  The  masters  are  many  of  them,  as 
private  individuals,  worthy  of  love  and  respect  They  are  the 
product  of  the  competitive  system.  The  Reformation,  by 
Wniwhing  the  previous  conception  of  corporate  unity,  and 
substituting  an  extreme  individualism  in  its  place,  is  probably 
much  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  afiairs. 

m. 

But  it  is  easy  to  complain— easy  to  lose  one’s  self  in  a  fog;  much 
more  difficult  to  discover  the  right  direction  in  which  to  proceed. 
Nevertheless,  as  Qiristians — as  believers  in  the  Incarnation — 
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it  is  onr  bonnden  duly  to  apply  onrselves  to  the  task,  however 
uninviting  or  disheartening  it  may  appear.  Obviously  the 
most — and  in  all  probability  the  only — effective  remedy  is  a 
Trade  Union.  Dark  as  the  present  is,  the  future  is  still  darker, 
if  the  number  of  apprentices  keep  on  increasing  at  the  present 
rate.  Toung  women,  shrinking  from  the  restraint  of  domestic 
service,  and  preferring  what  little  freedom  the  drapery  business 
affords,  are  crowding  into  the  trade.  This  must  tend  to  decrease 
salariea  Even  if  the  men  could  be  persuaded  to  form  a  union, 
it  would  be  useless  to  effect  reform  independent  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  women;  and  Trade  Unionism  moves  veiy  slowly 
among  women.  Considering  themselves  far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  artisan,  draper’s  assistants  at  present  repudiate  the  idea 
of  employing  the  means  of  improving  their  condition  which 
mechanics  have  used  with  such  success.  Although  it  may  come 
in  time,  it  wUl  be  many  years  before  we  can  look  for  any  benefit 
from  this  source. 

A  great  deal  of  improvement  might  be  effected  by  legislation. 
The  public  must,  however,  be  interested  before  this  can  be 
accomplished,  since  a  law  is  worthless  unless  supported  by 
public  opinion  to  secure  its  execution. 

Meanwhile  much  might  be  done  if  people  would  but  realize 
their  individual  responsibility.  Let  me  in  this  connection  quote 
from  John  Ruskin : — 

**  Whatever  we  wish  to  bay,  we  ought  first  to  consider  not  only  if 
the  thing  be  fit  for  ns,  bnt  if  the  mannfsctnre  of  it  be  a  wholesome  and 
happy  one.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  not  time  to  consider  all  this 
before  we  make  a  purchase,  bnt  no  time  could  be  spent  in  a  more 
important  duty,  and  God  never  imposes  a  duty  without  giving  the 
time  to  do  it.  The  plea  of  ignorance  will  never  take  away  our 
responsibility.** 

If  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  discover  the  conditions  of 
manufacture,  how  much  more  so  those  of  distribution,  which  is 
comparatively  easy.  How  much  brighter  and  happier  the  life 
of  a  draper’s  assistant  would  be  if  customers  would  be  more 
considerate!  For  instance,  does  the  person  who  enters  a  shop 
ostensibly  to  buy,  but  in  reality  to  have  a  look  round,  with  the 
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firm  intention  of  treating  the  other  shops  in  the  town  in  the 
same  manner  before  making  a  purchase, — or  who,  after  having 
been  shown  a  quantity  of  goods,  asks  for  a  pattern,  or  declares 
“  I  cannot  buy  to-day  because  it  is  not  for  myself,”  dream  that 
she  may  be  influencing  the  whole  of  the  young  person’s  future 
career?  One  hears  of  shops  where  it  is  a  rule  that,  if  an 
assistant  fails  to  effect  a  sale  three  times  in  one  day,  he  is 
discharged.  I  was  assured,  in  conversation  last  week,  that  such 
firms  exist.  Three  or  four  were  named  to  me.  A  young  man, 
who  had  lived  nine  months  in  the  London  company  I  have 
referred  to  before,  said  to  me :  “  No  first  offence  in  this  respect 
is  overlooked;  but  during  the  time  I  was  there  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  discharged,  chiefly  on  this 
account  I  knew  several  young  men  to  travel  fifty  miles,  only 
to  be  dismissed  the  very  first  morning  because  they  were 
unfortunate  in  having  to  serve  a  customer  of  this  description.” 
I  blush  for  shame  as  I  write  it,  yet  it  is  the  truth,  and  should  not 
be  concealed,  that  the  wives  of  our  clergy  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  troublesome  and  inconsiderate  ladies  we  ever 
have  to  deal  with.  Most  assistants  endeavour  to  avoid  serving 
them.  Consider  that  assistants  are  generally  indifferent,  if  not 
opposed  to,  any  form  of  religion,  and  try  to  estimate  how  this 
prejudices  them  against  Christianity.  I  have  frequently  heard 
the  matter  discussed  at  dinner  or  tea  table.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
give  offence  if  I  apply  the  words  of  Canon  Barnett,  as  reported 
in  Lombard  Street  in  Lent,  to  this  subject.  I  think  they  are 
appropriate. 

**  Our  hearts  are  moved  by  the  sight  of  such  sorrow.  Why,  we  ask, 
do  these  little  ones  suffer  ?  Why  are  these  desolate  and  unfriended  ? 
Why  are  there  so  many  weak,  vicious,  and  bitter  ?  Surely  they  who 
by  their  selfishness  have  caused  these  things  shall  be  punished.  Who 
are  they  ?  A  voice  whispers  to  each  of  us,  ‘  Thou  art  the  man.*  It  is 
the  voice  of  Grod.” 

What  a  power  for  good  the  pulpit  might  be,  if  the  clergy 
would  but  sometimes  extend  the  duty  of  charity  and  considera¬ 
tion  even  to  the  **  shop  girl  ”  1  Notwithstanding  that  one  of  our 
priests  lately  remarked  to  me :  “  The  late  hours  on  Saturday  are 
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the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  making  progress  here.” 
I  have  only  once  heard  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  pulpit,  and 
that  was  the  most  thinly  attended  out  of  the  thirty  Lenten 
sermons  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  in  1895 — a  proof  of  the 
unpopularity  of  our  cause. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  ?  If  this'should  meet 
the  eye  of  a  rich  philanthropist,  there  are  few  ways  in  which  he 
could  better  devote  a  portion  of  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-beings  than  by  starting  a  drapery  shop  in  which  an  attempt 
to  attain  to  the  Christian  ideal  should  be  made,  and  in  which 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  character  as  well  as  the 
business  capacities  of  those  selected  for  responsible  positions. 
Such  a  venture  would,  I  am  certain,  meet  with  a  great  measure 
of  succesa  It  would,  if  my  anticipation  is  correct,  be  financially 
profitable,  and  its  influence  would  be  far  reaching.  It  would 
stimulate  others  to  imitation.  It  would  supply  an  incontrover¬ 
tible  proof  that  in  reality  theife  is  no  antithesis  between  the 
precepts  taught  by  our  Lord  and  prosperity  in  the  commercial 
world. 

I  hope  that,  if  I  have  in  any  place  appeared  to  transgress  the 
sacred  law  of  charity,  I  shall  be  forgiven.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  be  fair  to  all,  but  it  is  hard  when  one  sees  the  lifeblood  of 
one’s  fellow -creatures  being  drained  away  by  greed — when  one 
sees  life,  which  our  Creator  gave  us  faculties  for  enjoying,  made 
dreary  and  unhappy,  and  the  characters  of  others  being  d^raded 
— to  hold  one’s  peace  or  to  refrain  from  saying  hard  and  unkind 
words.  Many  will  probably  read  this  whom  I  shall  never  see  in 
the  flesh ;  may  I  then,  in  conclusion,  just  remind  them  of  the 
words  of  James  Russell  Lowell  ? — 

^  Men,  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Came  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 

If  there  breathe  on  earth  n  slave, 

Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave  ? 

If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain, 

When  it  works  a  brother’s  pain. 

Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed  ; 

Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed  ? 
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^  Is  true  freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 

And,  with  leathern  hearts  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  ? 

No !  True  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear. 

And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free. 

“  They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak  ; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 

Bather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think  ; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three.” 

A  Manager. 


MORAL  LIMITATIONS  OF  STATE  INTERFERENCK 


I. 

AS  this  paper  is  chiefly  concerned  with  Christian  Social 
Reformers,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  all  institutions 
worthy  of  our  respect  have  a  common  moral  end  to  which  they 
all  contribute,  each  after  its  own  manner,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  own  characteristics  and  its  own  proper  function.  How,  then, 
does  the  institution  we  call  the  State  contribute  to  this  moral 
end.  What  is  its  special  function  in  this  respect  ?  Has  the 
State  any  definite  function  at  all,  any  fundamental  principles 
in  accordance  with  which  it  is  morally  bound  to  act,  any  moral 
limitations,  or  does  it  exist  simply  and  vaguely  to  do  what 
people  want,”  as  many  seem  to  suppose  ?  May  the  State  aim 
directly  at  the  realization  of  any  ambition  or  hope  whatever, 
which  is  in  the  abstract  “good,”  and  at  which  a  voluntary 
philanthropic  society  with  no  powers  of  coercion  might  aim ;  or 
do  the  methods  wlr  ch  the  State  adopts,  and  also  the  essential 
character  of  the  State  itself,  limit  its  proper  aim,  and  define  its 
true  function  ?  How  far  can  the  end  which  the  State  has  in 
view  justify  the  means  which  it  adopts,  i.e.  how  far  can  the 
State  use  its  powers  for  coercion  of  individuals  for  the  supposed 
good  of  the  whole  of  society  ?  In  other  words — has  the  State 

any  definite  ascertainable  function  ? 

Now,  though  we  are  at  present  concerning  ourselves  with 
moral  limitations  to  the  functions  of  the  State,  yet  it  is 
expedient  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  that  we  should  consider  one  highly  important  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  State’s  function,  which,  while  it  is  a  moral  limitation, 
is  also  something  more.  We  refer  to  a  certain  function  which 
is  attributed  to  the  State,  and  which  from  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  impracticable  the  State  should  perform;  and,* further,  the 
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mere  attempt  would  involve  a  transgression  of  the  moral 
limitations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  not  at 
present  the  "morality”  or  otherwise  of  the  imputed  function, 
but  its  "  impracticability,”  which  must  detain  us  for  a  moment. 
There  are  persons  who  hold  that  the  immediate  object  of  the 
State  is  to  make  society  virtuoua  It  is  vain  to  object  that 
we,  as  citizens,  should  be  doing  morally  wrong  if  we  tried  to 
use  the  coercive  powers  of  the  State  for  the  direct  attainment 
of  this  end,  and  that  we  can  only  attain  to  it  by  the  more 
indirect  process  of  using  the  State  for  its  own  proper  purpose. 
We  may  prove  to  them  what  that  purpose  is — but  we  shall  be 
fighting  the  air.  They  will  tell  you  that,  in  their  view,  the 
State  is  able  by  legislation  to  ensure  virtue  among  its  citizens, 
that  therefore  it  is  morally  bound  to  do  so,  and  that  no 
objections  can  be  possessed  of  moral  validity  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  this.  They  imply  that  an  individual  acting  in  his 
limited  capacity  as  a ‘citizen  is  no  more  restricted  in  his  aims 
and  methods  than  when  he  is  acting  without  that  limitation  in 
his  full  capacity  as  a  human  being.  Now,  apart  from  the 
underlying  moral  principles  of  the  State — the  moral  limitations 
of  which  we  spoke — we  find  that  at  this  point  the  State  is 
also  limited,  because  it  is  face  to  face  with  the  impracticable. 
All  that  the  State  can  do  per  se,  towards  controlling  immorality 
of  any  kind,  is  simply  to  cause  it  to  change  its  form.  We 
perhaps  succeed  in  abolishing  the  more  obvious  forms,  but  we 
speedily  find  that  where  we  destroyed  one  natural  and  simple 
form,  an  indefinite  number  of  more  subtle  forms  arise.  We 
forget  that  all  iniquity  is  merely  the  symptom  of  moral  disease. 

This  moral  disease  is  of  the  same  character  in  all  cases,  and 
is  known  as  " self- worship,”  "selfishness,”  and  "egoism.”  We 
can,  we  do,  nay,  we  must  suppress,  in  the  interests  of  the 
safety,  the  freedom,  and  the  independence  of  the  individual 
members  of  society,  those  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  tend 
most  directly  and  immediately  to  the  overthrow  of  freedom  and 
safety;  but  we  do  it  with  that  intent,  and  not  because  we 
suppose  that  we  are  curing  the  disease.  Thus  we  have  laws 
against  stealing,  violence,  seduction,  etc.  Thus  also  still  aiming 
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at  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  individual, 
we  have  such  positive  legislation  as  the  Factory  Acts,  and 
compulsory  education.  The  reason  that  much  of  our  best 
legislation  appears  at  first  glance  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  the 
direct  interests  of  virtue  in  general,  and  that  therefore  that 
must  somehow  or  other  be  its  justification,  is  because  those 
tendencies  which  make  for  the  destruction  of  the  safety,  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  individual  take  their  rise  in  the  selfish 
aggression  of  other  individuals,  which  all  Christians  recogpize 
as  eviL  Therefore  it  is  that  we  see  the  State  apparently 
constantly  in  collision  with  all  kinds  of  moral  evil.  But  it  has 
no  direct  mission  against  evil  in  general,  but  is  only  concerned 
with  the  suppression  of  that  aggressiveness  which  is  destructive 
to  liberty.  Though  the  various  single-virtue  societies  were 
to  succeed  in  shuffling  through  a  log-rolling  Parliament  a  myriad 
virtue  bills,  we  should  have  gained  nothing ;  and,  even  if  we 
gained  our  immediate  end,  we  should  merely  have  dammed  up 
the  natural  course  of  the  torrent,  forgetting  that  whatever  else 
might  suffer,  it  would  not  be  the  torrent.  You  may  build  a 
dyke  out  to  sea  for  purposes  of  reclamation,  but  you  have  not 
increased  the  amount  of  the  world’s  dry  land.  If  we  would 
increase  our  fields,  a  portion  of  the  barren  sea  must  be  actually 
annihilated ;  and  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  mechanical  process. 
Of  course  the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  suppress  any  particular 
symptom  of  self- worship,  and  cause  it  to  change  its  form  in  the 
interest  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  individuals  composing  society. 
But  this  is  not  waging  war  against  evil  in  general,  nor  is  it  an 
assertion  of  holiness  as  such.  The  contribution  of  the  State 
to  the  cause  of  virtue  is — as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  later — to 
insure  the  equal  liberty  of  action  of  each  individual,  whether 
in  any  particular  case  this  be  for  his  apparent  profit  or  loss. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected,  that  the  more  reasonable  do  not 
advocate  advancing  the  cause  of  virtue  by  means  of  direct  simple 
command,  but  would  prefer  that  the  State  should  go  deeper,  and 
make  it  the  object  of  its  existence  to  establish  virtue  by  bringing 
about  the  only  conditions  xmder  which  they  allege  it  can  fiourish. 
These  conditions  are  generally  said  to  be,  greater  leisure,  greater 
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culture  and  amusement,  better  housing,  sanitation,  and  clothing, 
and  food — in  other  words,  greater  wealth.  But  especially  do 
they  insist  on  greater  culture  as  one  of  these  conditiona  They 
assume  that  the  plain  man  will  not  develop  such  nobility  of 
character  as  the  well-informed,  forgetting,  what  they  themselves 
have  sometimes  taught,  that  moral  truth  appeals  to  a  region 
more  remote  than  that  in  which  simplicity  and  erudition  dis¬ 
agree.  As  regards  these  conditions  in  general,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  benefit  or  otherwise  to  any  particular 
individual,  of  riches,  or  culture,  or  poverty,  depends  very  much 
upon  their  origin,  that  is  to  say,  upon  how  he  comes  by  them. 
To  be  the  parasite  of  the  State,  living  on  those  who  are  more 
frugal,  industrious,  or  intelligent  than  ourselves,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  the  victim  of  an  enforced  and  unnecessary  poverty 
arising  from  trespass  upon  our  implicitly  acknowledged  rights, 
are,  in  the  long  run,  perhaps  equally  enervating  and  debasing. 

The  assumption  that  the  comfortable  are  really  morally 
superior  to  the  poor,  when  once  made  and  agreed  upon  as  being 
the  only  moral  justification  for  the  State's  interference  with  the 
poverty  of  the  poor,  imposes  upon  the  Christian  State  the  vague 
function  of  enriching  the  poor  in  order  to  make  them  good. 
This,  of  course,  surrenders  to  the  State  the  moral  right  to 
dispose  of  all  wealth,  therefore  of  all  labour,  and  therefore 
leaves  individuals  at  the  mercy  of  the  State,  and  this  without 
possible  protest  on  the  grounds  of  morality.  In  other  words, 
the  State  could  do  no  wrong  to  individuals  so  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  enrich  the  masses,  because,  by  hypothesis,  virtue  is 
produced  and  can  only  be  produced  through  the  results  of  this 
particular  procesa  It  is,  however,  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
poverty  per  ae  is  disastrous  to  character,  and  that  the  poor, 
owing  to  their  poverty,  are  morally  inferior  to  the  cultured  and 
the  comfortable.  No  doubt  the  forme  in  which  the  vices  of  the 
poor  exhibit  themselves  are  largely  due  to  material  circumstances, 
but  it  is  the  height  of  rashness  to  attribute  the  evil  itself  to 
material  environment  For  we  must  then  trace  their  virtues 
to  the  same  source,  i.e.  we  must  deny  to  them  the  character 
of  moral  beings.  In  the  works  of  those  Socialists  whose 
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somewhat  futile  occupation  it  is  to  manufacture  "  Utopias,”  the 
difiSculty  essential  to 'their  position  frequently  obtrudes  itself. 
In  the  commencement  of  a  book  of  this  type  we  frequently  find 
that  the  rich — ay,  and  the  merely  “  comfortable,”  are  heavily 
belaboured,  not  simply  because  they  have  “exploited  labour,” 
but  because  they  have  yielded  to  those  temptations  of  pride, 
self-complacency,  luxury,  and  general  self-involvedness  to  which 
the  comfortable  are  particularly  exposed.  Meanwhile  the 
character  of  the  poor  is  extolled.  At  the  end  of  the  book, 
however,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  poor  will  attain  to 
virtue  on  receipt  of  a  certain  minimum  of  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which  (allowing  for  public  luxuries)  would  amount  to 
what  we  could  at  present  obtain  for  from  £150  to  £500  per 
annum.  Now,  while  we  readily  admit  that  interference  is, 
owing  to  existing  circumstances,  justifiable  and  desirable,  yet 
we  cannot  admit  that  it  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  poverty 
is  morally  debasing,  seeing  that  Christian  authority  points  in 
the  opposite  direction,  but  on  the  ground  that  much  of  this 
poverty  is  the  result  of  injustice  and  oppression.  It  is  the 
injustice  which  is  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  which  we  therefore 
ought  to  attack. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  the  ofiences 
typical  of  poverty  as  worse  than  those  of  the  “respectable” 
classes  is,  that  they  are  so  gross,  obvious,  and  animal  But  we 
must  not  judge  sin  by  its  obviousness  and  animality,  but  by  the 
extent  of  the  egoism  involved  in  it.  In  the  Bible,  so-called 
“spiritual”  sins  are  ruthlessly  classed  with  drunkenness  and 
fornication.  The  sins  typical  of  the  poor  and  uncultured  are 
chiefiy  expressive  of  a  healthy  animal  nature,  in  conflict  with 
the  higher  and  distinctively  human  nature,  to  which  it  is  as  yet 
only  partially  subject.  The  moral  failings,  on  the  other  hand, 
typical  of  the  cultured  classes  are  expressive  of  a  degeneration 
of  that  higher  nature  itself,  and  are  due  less  to  the  weakness 
of  immaturity  than  to  that  of  decadence.  Our  culture  and 
our  material  comforts  do  but  determine  the  form  in  which  our 
self-love  will  exhibit  itself.  Nay,  I  will  even  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  comfortable  man,  especially  if  he  be  cultured,  finds 
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such  a  tremendous  area  in  which  he  can  enjoy  himself,  that  it 
would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  become  more  egoistical  than  his 
poor  and  harassed  neighbour.  True,  he  may  take  an  entirely 
opposite  use  of  his  happy  circumstances — using  them  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  the  cult  of  “himself.”  They  may  cause  him 
to  abase  himself,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  self-elimina* 
tion,  to  worship  the  Author  of  these  things.  That  this  is  not 
what,  in  fact,  usually  happens,  seems  to  be  contained  in  that 
famous  passage  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  difficulty 
of  a  rich  man  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; — which  certain 
reformers  quote  with  such  relish,  notwithstanding  that  the 
passage  tells  against  them.  In  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  the  publican  and  the  harlot,  with  their  scarlet 
offences,  on  whom  the  vials  of  wrath  and  indignation  were 
poured,  but  upon  the  comfortable  and  cultured  classes,  strict  in 
religious  observances,  but  nevertheless  sunk  in  self -worship  to 
such  remote  and  tranquil  depths  as  are  not  easily  attained  by 
common  folk.  Even  these  attain  their  depths,  but  generally 
they  are  not  so  remote,  and  seldom  tranquil.  Ridicule,  disease, 
and  the  mere  visibility  of  their  sin  conspire  to  keep  them 
awake;  while  the  poverty  of  themselves,  their  families,  and 
friends  ever  calls  them  to  renewed  efforts.  There  are  not  many 
sins,  there  is  only  one  sin,  and  that  is  self-worship,  and  he  who 
most  worships  himself  sins  most. 

Egoism — the  cause  of  all  evil — is  a  monster  remote  and 
inaccessible,  whose  deformity  is  sustained  and  increased,  not 
only  by  what  is  bad,  but  by  such  good  things  as  science, 
religion,  art,  music;  but  especially  the  two  latter.  For,  self- 
involved,  absorbed  in  his  own  ambitions,  and  delighting,  as  he 
does,  rather  in  his  own  emotions  and  sensations  than  in  the 
beings  and  things  of  which  they  should  be  the  unsought  and 
unconsidered  outcome,  our  egoist  here  finds  a  convenient 
stimulant  wherewith  to  arouse  those  pleasing  emotions  of  which 
he  is  in  search.  How  shall  the  State  cure  egoism,  this  root  of 
all  that  is  anti-social  ?  More  science  ?  More  art  ?  How  shall 
it  thus  provide — not,  indeed,  for  the  conscious  function  of  wor¬ 
ship,  but  for  the  unconscious  and  permanent  state  or  attitude 
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of  the  mind  which  we  call  self-forgetfulness  and  humility, 
potential  worship  ?  Not  for  one  moment  would  we  assert  that 
these  good  things  should  not  be  common  property.  For  if  a 
person  acquires  these  things  through  his  own  industry,  or  the 
self-sacrifice  of  friends,  his  own  character  in  the  one  case,  and 
that  of  his  teachers  and  friends  in  the  other,  will  do  much  to 
tom  his  acquirements  to  good.  But  rather  would  we  contend 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  wealth  and  culture 
mechanically  distributed  by  the  State,  at  the  command  of  the 
recipients,  will  arouse  that  enthusiasm  for  the  good  of  others 
which  is  the  essence  of  true  citizenship ;  and  that  therefore  the 
argument  that  it  wUl  do  so,  cannot  be  produced  as  a  justification 
for  the  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  with  the  poverty 
of  our  poor.  There  is,  indeed,  a  justification,  but  it  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  man  is  independent 
of  his  environment  for  the  development  of  his  character,  nor 
that  the  State  can  contribute  nothing  towards  its  maintenance 
and  improvement.  The  family,  the  nation,  and  universal  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  are  necessary  factors  in  true  development,  while 
their  maintenance  devolves  upon  the  State;  of  which  anon. 
Many  more  elements  go  to  constitute  a  noble  environment:  a 
religion  which,  while  revealed,  is  eminently  natural;  an  in¬ 
genuous  priesthood ;  literature  and  art  devoid  of  vanity,  cynic¬ 
ism,  and  artificiality;  the  society  of  sensible  and  honourable 
friends;  domestic  concord,  and  such  permanence  of  abode  as 
shall  entail  permanent  relations  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  men  and  thinga  But  all  these  things  are  beyond  the 
possible  sphere  of  the  control  of  the  State.  As  to  physical 
environment  and  necessities  of  life,  there  is  a  small  class  in 
our  midst  forming  a  minute  proportion  of  the  whole  population, 
some  of  whom  cannot,  and  some  of  whom  will  not,  secure  for 
themselves  this  environment ;  and  the  development  of  some  of 
them  is  thus  checked,  though  others  of  them  would  probably 
not  develop  anywhere.  But  to  condemn  the  whole  order  of 
society  on  their  account  is  surely  absurd ;  while  to  argue  from 
their  case  to  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring 
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popnlation — already  poeseesed  of  the  necessaries  of  life— to  the 
effect  that  yoa  have  only  to  increase  wealth  to  increase  virtue, 
seems  to  imply  that  virtue  and  wealth  increase  pari  paean,  and 
denies  that  the  Gkxspel  is  good  news  for  the  poor. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  those  Christian  countries  where  life  is 
an  intense  struggle  against  nature  and  extreme  poverty  is  the 
rule,  we  shall  find  in  many  cases  a  low  intellectual  development, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  robust  virtue.  A  wide  survey  will 
enable  us  to  observe  that  poverty  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
degradation  and  sometimes  not,  and  that  precisely  the  same 
holds  in  the  case  of  wealth ;  and  that  therefore,  if  there  exists 
in  our  midst  (as  is  asserted)  a  class  which  is  degraded  and  also 
very  poor,  we  cannot  logically  say  that  poverty  is  the  cause  of 
the  degradation,  though  it  may  mould  its  external  character¬ 
istics.  In  the  case  of  a  country  like  ours,  which  is  plethoric 
with  wealth,  we  must  dig  deeper  down,  when  we  shall  find  that 
no  small  part  of  this  extreme  poverty  is  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  degradation,  while  the  remainder  is  due  to  some  failing 
in  the  individuals  themselvea  Of  course,  in  particular  instances, 
poverty  itself  becomes  the  occasion  of  degradation,  or  rather 
self -degradation,  just  as  wealth  does,  but  moral  collapse  is  not 
eaaential  either  to  material  comfort  or  discomfort  The  cause  of 
this  combination  of  poverty  with  degradation,  as  witnessed  in 
this  country  is,  we  believe,  twofold.  First,  we  observe  a  certain 
alienation  of  the  poorest  classes  from  religion,  and  from  inter¬ 
course  with  the  wealthier  classes  who  have  remained  in  touch 
with  religion.  After  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Reformation  had  worn 
off,  it  became  the  habit  of  Western  religious  communities  to  allow 
the  destitute  to  lose  touch  with  them,  and  so  with  Christianity. 
At  the  birth  of  modem  commerce,  wealth  became  the  gauge  of 
respectability,  and  religious  bodies  were  nothing  if  not  respect¬ 
able,  the  necessary  result  being  that  the  destitute,  with  their 
uncouth  habits,  dropped  out  and  ceased  to  be  Christiana  There¬ 
fore,  when  we  compare  the  destitute  with  the  more  comfortable 
classes,  we  are  comparing  Christians  with  those  who  are  not 
Christiana  If  I  have  understood  divines  aright,  it  is  clear  that 
all  men,  whether  they  enjoy  material  comfort  or  no,  can,  as  far 
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as  this  is  concerned,  be  equally  good  Christians ;  but  there  is  at 
the  present  time  this  difference.  The  well-to-do  poor,  having 
remained  in  the  ranks  of  Christians,  are  brought  up  from 
infancy  in  a  Christian  tradition,  or  at  any  rate  a  Christian 
atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  poor  in  our  large 
towns  are  at  present  an  ostracized  class,  and  consequently 
ignorant  of  Christianity,  which  could  raise  them  to  the  same 
level  as  other  people. 

We  cannot,  however,  console  ourselves  with  these  reflections, 
and  say  that  we  only  have  to  instruct  these  people  in  religion 
and  all  will  be  well,  and  that  for  this  purpose  no  economic 
changes  are  needed;  because  if  we  adopt  an  attitude  of  this 
kind  the  religious  teaching  which  is  thus  given  will  make  no 
lasting  impression,  and  indifference  or  hostility  will  in  time 
supervene.  It  is  surely  very  evident  that  no  professedly 
Christian  community  could  undertake,  with  any  hope  of 
success,  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among 
its  ostracized  members,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  its  own  profit, 
to  withhold  just  economic  reforms;  because,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  those  to  whom  they  preach  would  not  believe  what  was 
laid  before  them,  seeing  that  the  whole  teaching  would  be  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  community’s  own  manner  of  life.  The  religious 
emissaries  of  such  a  community  may  be  the  best  men  in  the 
world,  but  the  people  to  whom  they  preach  will  measure 
the  power  and  value  of  Christianity,  not  by  these  men  alone, 
but  by  the  whole  community  at  large  which  professes  and  calls 
itself  Christian;  so  that  missioneuies  in  a  society  given  over 
to  usurpation  and  tyranny  would  have  greater  hope  of  success  if 
the  society  did  not  profess  Christianity  at  all.  Furthermore, 
the  mere  attempt  to  preach  Christianity  with  reservations  of 
this  kind  is  itself  immoral,  and  must  therefore  be  uninspiring 
and  ineffective,  while  we  must  also  note  that  what  we  would  be 
preaching  would  not  be  Christianity  at  all,  but  some  poor 
powerless  fabrication  of  our  own.  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
economic  reform  is  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  Faith, 
though  for  very  different  reasons  to  those  usually  adduced,  and 
to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

voL.  vn.— No.  1. 
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The  second  common  cause  underlying  both  the  poverty  and 
snch  degradation  as  accompanies  it  in  this  country  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  invasion  by  the  strong  of  that  area  of  liberty 
and  responsibility  essential  to  Personality,  and  through  which 
it  expresses  itself,  and  failing  which  it  ceases  to  develop.  Per¬ 
sonality,  implying  as  it  does  free-will,  conscience,  and  moral 
responsibility,  demands  an  area  in  which  these  qualities  can  be 
exercised ;  which  area  we  shall  call  Natural  Right,  or  Personal 
Right,  seeing  that  it  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  personality, 
and  to  that  alone.  We  must  note  in  passing  that  those  whose 
personalities  are  narrowed  and  hampered  by  this  encroachment 
upon  their  rights,  are  no  more  morally  undeveloped  than  the 
trespassers  themselves,  who,  whether  they  be  conscious  of  their 
theft  or  no,  have  obviously  an  imperfect  conception  of  the 
greatness  and  sanctity  of  personality,  since  we  know  of  no  test 
of  moral  development  save  only  the  knowledge  and  willing 
recognition  of  all  that  is  implied  in  personality,  whether  in  our¬ 
selves  or  in  others,  in  so  far  as  this  has  as  yet  been  perceived. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  any  dwarfing  or  warping  of  our  per¬ 
sonality  must  lower  our  conception  of  ourselves,  and,  a  fortiori, 
our  conception  of  our  neighbour,  since  in  a  certain  sense  we 
are  compelled  to  judge,  or  rather  estimate,  our  neighbour  by  our¬ 
selves.  The  degradation  and  the  destitution  of  the  class  to  which 
we  refer  are  related  as  being  the  results  of  a  common  cause, 
which  cause  is  the  low  conception  of  the  meaning,  value,  and 
sanctity  of  personedity,  and  the  consequent  violation  thereof  for 
purposes  of  gain  or  advantage,  resulting  in  the  narrowing  of 
those  fundamental  rights  on  which  personality  depends  for  its 
development. 

Now,  the  point  upon  which  I  desire  to  lay  very  great  stress 
is  that,  though  in  our  horror  at  the  existence  of  such  a  large 
area  of  undeserved  destitution  we  impatiently  fly  to  the 
mechanical  agency  of  the  State — the  (feus  ex  machi/na  of  the 
Socialist — not  for  permanent  remedies,  but  for  mere  palliatives, 
we  have  done  nothing  whatever  in  the  cause  of  the  moral 
development  of  the  class  we  would  help.  There  is  but  one  true 
remedy,  one  only  goal  at  which,  in  respect  of  this,  all  true 
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legislation  should  aim,  namely,  to  confer  as  far  as  may  be  upon 
each  person  those  qualities  essential  to  the  utmost  development 
of  personality — to  wit,  perfect  freedom,  and  toteJ  and  entire  self¬ 
responsibility  for  his  own  state  of  life,  be  that  a  state  of 
colossal  riches  or  utmost  penury;  a  responsibility  to  himself 
alone  for  his  wealth  or  his  poverty,  implying  as  this  does  that 
he  receives  in  his  own  person  for  the  boons  he  confers  upon 
society  the  whole  of  the  value  at  which  society  estimates  his 
work,  and  finds  it  worth  while  to  purchase  it.  It  is  most 
emphatically  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  simply  exclude 
poverty ;  for  if  a  person,  from  whatever  failing  in  himself,  does 
not  as  a  matter  of  fact  benefit  society,  then  society  cannot  be 
compelled  to  benefit  him,  and  he  must  fall  back  upon  their 
voluntary  charity.  Though  by  the  cleverest  graduated  taxation 
of  the  prosperous  the  State  should  supply  the  poor  with  comfort, 
luxury,  culture ;  though  it  give  them  public  baths,  parks,  free 
libraries.  State-aided  pensions.  State-inflated  wages,  sumptuous 
poor  relief,  panes  et  ludoa ;  though  it  guide  and  coddle  them, 
protecting  them,  not  from  their  fellow-citizens,  but  from  their 
own  judgment,  and  lead  them  by  apron-strings  through  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  life,  instead  of  simply  ensuring  to 
them  their  rights,  their  liberty,  and  self-responsibility, — yet 
nothing  will  have  been  done  to  build  up  the  statme  and 
strength  of  humanity,  which  can  live  only  in  the  atmosphere 
of  independence  and  responsibility,  now  gaining  and  now  losing, 
here  defeated,  here  victorious. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  dogmatize  upon  the  relation  of  virtue 
to  culture  and  wealth.  Such  a  quest  leads  into  a  monstrous 
and  impossible  darkness  whence  vestigia  nvUa  retrorsam. 
With  this  relation  in  itself  we  are  not  here  concerned.  But 
the  point  upon  which  we  may  feel  some  certitude,  is  that  it 
makes  a  very  great  difference  from  what  source,  and  through 
what  channels  wealth  and  culture  reach  us.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  include  compulsory  education  in  the  expression  culture,” 
since  this  does  not  exist  directly  to  elevate  ”  the  poor,  but  as 
a  protection  to  them,  or  rather  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to 
protect  themselves.  Of  the  man  who  earns  these  things  for 
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himself  we  can  say  nothing.  He  is  probably  a  man  of  strong 
and  well-tried  character,  and  so  has  a  good  chance  of  using 
them  aright,  and  will  generally  train  his  children  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  But  surely  it  is  better  if  these  things  are  to  be  given 
'*  free,”  that  they  should  not  be  claimed  as  a  right,  or  as  a  result 
of  some  occult  merit,  but  should  be  given  out  of  the  free 
charity  of  sympathizing  frienda  Charity  is  its  own  coun¬ 
teractive,  calling  both  giver  and  receiver  out  of  their  cold 
indifference  and  pride  into  the  hopeful  region  of  gratitude, 
self-abasement,  and  trust,  in  which  bracing  and  genial  air 
the  recipients  will  be  enabled  to  make  the  highest  use  of  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  freely  made  for  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper  we  found  it  necessary,  before  discussing  the  moral  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  State,  to  glance  at  the  position  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  function  of  the  State  is  to  aim  directly  at 
the  promotion  of  virtue  in  general — either  by  direct  command 
or  by  some  other  means,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  limitations  of  a  moral  character  checking  or  limiting  such 
function.  Leaving  on  one  side  for  subsequent  consideration  the 
right  or  duty  of  the  State  to  thus  aim  directly  at  the  promotion 
of  virtue  in  general,  we  proceeded  to  consider  the  question  of 
practicability,  because  it  was  apparent  that  if  the  State  could 
undertake  with  certainty  of  success  to  infiuence  the  secret 
springs  of  thought  and  action,  and  so  produce  virtuous  citizens, 
it  would  be  setting  morality  against  morality  to  argue,  on  what¬ 
ever  grounds,  that  it  had  no  "  right  ”  to  do  so.  Our  contention 
is  that  the  State  may  not  aim  directly  and  in  any  manner  what¬ 
ever  at  the  promotion  of  virtue  in  general,  but  that,  like  other 
secular  institutions,  it  contributes  to  this  end,  in  its  own  special 
manner  and  along  certain  lines,  which  are  in  the  main  ascertain¬ 
able.  It  is  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  contribution,  as 
defined  by  morality  itself,  that  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

Let  us  first  observe  that  these  limitations  are  not  clogs  upon 
the  useful  energy  of  the  State,  any  more  than  the  steel  rails 
which,  while  they  limit  the  locomotive  to  a  certain  course,  do 
at  the  same  time  enable  it  to  run  that  course  speedily  and 
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sorely,  and  so  to  fulfil  a  osefol  function ;  since  no  energy  that 
is  not  subject  to  limitations,  can  have  any  function  or  avail 
for  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  in  vain  to  ni^e  that  the  State 
must  confine  itself  to  doing  “what  is  useful,”  and  that  this 
is  its  true  limitation,  because  such  an  expression  does  not 
point  to  any  definite  function  or  any  limitation  whatever. 

This  is  to  some  extent  the  position  of  Political  Utilitarians, 
who  maintain  that  the  function  of  the  State  is  to  secure  the 
greatest  “good”  of  the  greatest  number.  Of  course  we  all 
hold  that  the  State  ought  to  contribute  to  this  greatest  good ; 
but  we  fall  out  when  we  come  to  consider  the  character  and 
extent  of  this  contribution.  It  will  be  advisable  before  pro- 
ceeding,  to  examine  briefiy  into  the  meaning  and  character  of 
Political  Utilitarianism.  As  to  its  aims  we  find  the  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion.  Some  maintain  that  the  "  highest  good  ” 
of  the  community  is  material, — others  ethical,— others,  again, 
spiritual  or  religious.  Moreover,  each  of  these  classes  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  number  of  mutually  exclusive  views  as  to  what 
is  the  highest  material  good  or  the  highest  moral  good ;  further¬ 
more,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  manner 
the  State  is  in  a  position  to  secure  this  good,  nor,  again,  what 
means  it  should  adopt  for  its  attainment — their  methods  being 
necessarily  empyricaL  What  then,  we  may  ask,  is  it  that 
permits  us  to  include  under  one  appellation  aims  and  ideals  so 
evidently  confiicting?  It  is  a  view  of  personality  which  is 
held  by  them,  one  and  all,  and  a  view,  moreover,  which  is  wholly 
inadequate  if  we  have  any  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  personality. 
For  it  is  held  by  them  that  the  person  can  without  im¬ 
propriety  be  subordinated  by  the  community  to  the  alleged 
good  of  the  community.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
all  Political  Utilitarians,  whether  secular  or  religious.  This 
might  seem  to  imply  that  all  Utilitarians  are  Socialists,  but 
such  is  not  our  contention.  They  may  be  individualists,  but 
they  are  not  individualists  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  That- 
is  to  say,  they  only  adopt  the  individualist  position  because 
they  have  in  view  some  ideal  of  the  “good”  of  the  whole, 
which  they  suppose  will  be  best'  attained  along  these  lines. 
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and  not  because  they  believe  in  a  priori  "  rights  ” — that  is,  the 
natural”  or  "personal’*  rights  inherent  in  the  person  as  a 
self-determined  being.  True,  even  individualism  of  this  super¬ 
ficial  type  may  claim  that  it  enables  us  to  call  our  souls  our 
own,  and  in  freedom  and  independence  to  possess  ourselves, 
but  we  do  so  on  a  tenure  which  is  extremely  precarious  and 
uncertain. 

Those  persons  who  hold  that  the  individual’s  rights  and 
claims  are  wholly  relative  and  subordinate  to  the  “good”  of 
the  whole,  and  are  determined  by  that  “  good,”  or  more  correctly 
by  what  at  any  given  moment  is  esteemed  to  be  the  “  good,”  are 
compelled  also  to  maintain  that  the  “right”  is  that  which  is 
“useful”  for  society,  and  that  the  justification  of  any  human 
relation  or  activity  is  to  be  sought  in  its  demonstrable  utility 
to  the  whole.  The  only  alternative  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  must  be  sought  in  the  independent  moral  nature,  i.e. 
the  a  priori  rights  of  the  individual.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  our  relations  with  our  fellowmen  and  with  our  Divine 
environment  are  not  justified,  i.e.  do  not  become  right,  because 
they  are  seen  to  be  good  for  society ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  good  for  society  because  they  are  right.  So  that  morality 
is  not  a  product  of  society,  but  society  of  morality.  It  will 
be  found  that  those  persons  who  hold  that  a  thing  is  right 
because  it  is  useful  for  the  maintenance  of  society,  and  who 
are  yet  enthusiasts  for  the  Christian  ethics  in  their  entirety, 
have  in  reality  simply  aeewmed  the  utility  to  society  of  their 
morality.  It  is  perceptible  that  their  ethics  are  not  really 
logical  inductions  from  experience,  but  in  the  last  resort  are 
the  necessary  expression  and  outcome  of  the  fact  of  personality 
and  its  Divine  relationship — matters  which  necessarily  lie 
altogether  behind  experience,  so  that  the  only  claim  which 
they  can  rightly  make  is  that  experience  tends  to  justify 
their  assumptions.  In  actual  fact,  therefore,  they  hold  to  an 
absolute  and  independent  morality,  and  it  is  their  entire  faith 
in  the  permanent  truth  of  this  absolute  morality  which  causes 
them  to  urge  it  so  unhesitatingly  and  so  fearlessly  as  “good” 
for  the  maintenance  of  society.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  “right” 
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of  free  speech  doubtless  tends  to  social  health  and  strength. 
But  that  man  is  ignorant  alike  of  history  and  human  nature, 
who  supposes  that  this  right  had  its  origin  in  calculations  of 
this  kind.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  felt  to  be  morally  right, 
i.e.  it  was  perceived  to  be  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  fact  of 
personality  and  its  Divine  relationship,  and  so  was  assumed 
to  be  advantageous  to  society.  So  it  is  with  the  “right”  to 
judicial  trial  before  imprisonment;  so  it  is  with  that  right  to 
personal  freedom  which  gained  recognition  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery;  and  so  with  many  other  rights  and  liberties.  The 
importance  of  these  considerations  in  determining  the  function 
of  the  State  is  obvious.  We  find  ourselves  compelled  to  seek 
the  “  good  ”  of  the  Whole  through  the  good  of  the  Individual, 
and  not  reverse  the  process,  as  is  done  by  Socialists.  That  is 
to  say,  that  given  the  individual  freedom  and  security  from 
aggression  which  the  fact  of  personality  demands,  we  must 
assume  that  the  “good”  of  society  will  follow.  In  no  other 
way  can  this  “  good  ”  be  certainly  ascertained ;  and  in  no  way 
can  we  save  morality  from  becoming  regarded  as  relative  to 
the  public  convenience,  or  rather  that  which  at  any  particular 
moment  is  esteemed  as  such. 

Utilitarianism  cannot  be  said  to  supply  us  with  a  definition 
of  the  function  of  the  State,  because  it  leaves  undetermined 
the  relation  between  the  State  and  the  individual ;  and  if  there 
are  any  limitations  at  all  to  the  manner  and  nature  of  the 
State’s  activity,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  arise  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  Personality,  i.e.  of  the  persons  who  constitute 
the  State.  In  other  words,  the  independence  and  freedom 
inherent  in  pemonality,  which  the  Utilitarian  ignores,  is  the 
very  thing  which  must  determine  the  functions  of  the  State. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  said,  it  is  apparent  that  any  one, 
whether  Christian  or  not,  who  subordinates  the  individual  to 
considerations  of  the  “  good  ”  of  the  whole  is,  so  far,  a  Utili¬ 
tarian.  For  a  person’s  rights  are  merely  statements  of  that 
liberty  and  independence  as  against  other  persons  essential  to 
him  as  a  responsible  and  self-determined  being.  The  Utilitarian 
is  he  who  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  “good”  of  the 
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whole,  whatever  that  good  may  be,  and  thus  &ees  himself  from 
considerations  of  a  priori  rights,  seeking  merely  to  secure  that 
which  he  esteems  useful  to  the  end  he  has  in  view,  regardless 
of  a  prioi'i  limitations  and  restrictions  arising  from  the  rights, 
i.e.  the  freedom,  inherent  in  the  mere  idea  of  free-will,  judgment, 
and  conscience. 

The  recent  legislation  against  alcohol  in  Canada  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  subordination  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  supposed  good  of  the  whole.  In  any  case,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  such  legislative  prohibition  as  an 
invasion  by  the  community  of  the  judgment  and  responsibility 
of  the  individual.  But  in  this  particular  case  there  were  other 
issues  involved,  and  the  individual  found  his  hard-won  liberties 
imperilled.  It  was  proposed  that  wine,  for  purposes  of  the 
Communion  Service,  should  come  within  the  Prohibition  Act.^ 
This  was  alleged  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  community,  but  it 
came  to  nothing — not  because  it  was  not  good  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  because  it  was  such  a  flagrant  trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  being  nothing  less  than  a  denial  of 
the  hard- won  right  to  freedom  of  conscience.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  persons  in  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  who  believe,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  fermented  wine  is  essential  to  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  a  certain  religious  rite.  But  even  supposing  the 
number  had  been  very  small,  and  entirely  wrong  in  their  view, 
such  le^slation  as  was  proposed  would  be  just  as  morally 
indefensible,  just  as  much  a  denial  of  the  recognized  rights  of 
the  individual,  as  if  the  number  were  large  and  powerful  The 
community  can  only  be  entitled  to  restrain  an  individual  in 
the  interests  of  the  equal  liberty  of  other  individuals;  for  if 
this  be  denied,  it  is  evident  that  political  minorities  or  isolated 
objectors  are  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest  party 
without  any  moral  court  of  appeal  whatever.  It  is  upon  such 
denial  of  the  a  priori  right,  i.e.  “  natural  ”  right  of  ^e  indi¬ 
vidual,  that  all  tyrannies  and  political  and  religions  persecution 
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seek  their  justification.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  contend 
that  the  Utilitarian  would  not  resort  to  persecution,  because 
that  persecution  is  not  "  in  the  highest  sense  useful”  Whether 
he  regards  it  as  "  useful  ”  or  not,  must  depend  upon  his  view 
of  human  nature  and  his  ideal  of  man  and  society,  and  his 
notions  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  State  can 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  his  ideala  Upon  such  a  subject 
people’s  views,  at  least  as  expressed  at  St  Petersburg,  the 
Vatican,  and  Tower  Hill,  differ  considerably. 

Now,  while  we  must  defer  an  exact  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  “  rights,”  we  can  yet  say  this  much  of  them,  viz.  that 
they  are  the  outcome  of  the  gradual  historic  development  of 
our  conception  of  personality  and  its  sanctity,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  the  development  of  morality  itself.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  progress  of  the  past.  For  this,  time,  wealth,  labour, 
have  been  expended;  for  this  have  been  poured  out  the  lives 
of  men.  Principles  have  been 'established,  liberties  discerned. 
We  have  yet  much  to  learn ;  but  what  has  been  done,  has  been 
done.  We  cannot  lightly  throw  aside  the  past,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  that  past  has  brought  to  light.  We  cannot  begin 
de  novo,  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  searching  for  we 
know  not  what,  with  nothing  to  guide  us.  Rather  must  we 
treasure  the  past,  and  build  upon  it,  following  the  same  lines 
and  tracing  out  the  same  great  idea  to  its  fullness;  for  to  do 
otherwise  is  to  leave  the  State  without  a  criterion,  without 
continuity,  shifty  and  revolutionary,  awaiting  dissolution. 

There  is  a  refinement  of  the  view  we  have  been  criticizing, 
at  the  present  time  much  in  vogue  among  Christian  Socialists ; 
a  subtlety  arising  from  their  desire  to  reconcile  their  orthodoxy 
with  their  politics.  The  Christian  Socialist  believes,  as  in  duty 
bound,  that  there  are  liberties  inherent  in  each  individual  in 
virtue  of  his  manhood,  which  the  State  did  not  give  and  cannot 
take  away,  and  that  these  liberties  are  of  the  essence  of  free¬ 
will  <^d  consequently  also  of  morality.  In  other  words,  he 
believes  in  a  priori  or  natural  righta  But  he  escapes  from  the 
difficulties  to  which  this  position  gives  rise,  by  fedling  back  upon 
his  well-worn  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  and  asserting  that,  though 
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we  nndonbtedly  have  rights  of  this  nature,  yet  nevertheless  it 
is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  sacrifice  them  when  called  npon 
to  do  so ;  which  implies,  though  nothing  is  further  from  their 
minds,  that  Christianity  is  incompatible  with  a  philosophic  view 
of  personality.  For  instance,  in  an  address  made  on  an 
important  occasion  to  the  Christian  Social  Union  ^  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  said  that  “  we  take  our  stand  upon  Sacrifice.”  I  do 
not  wish  to  appear  to  criticize  the  words  of  so  great  an  authority. 
The  statement  is,  of  course,  if  interpreted  rightly,  wholly 
unexceptionable;  but  appearing  in  the  Economic  Review,  and 
in  connection  with  civic  reform,  we  cannot  but  perceive  what 
great  misconception  it  must  produce  in  the  popular  mind,  which 
would  easily  suppose  that  eaorijice  of  right  was  being  put 
forward  as  a  basis  for  legislation  in  preference  to  assertion  of 
right.  In  Dr.  Fry’s  Social  Policy  for  Churchmen,  we  encounter 
such  statements  as  that  “Surrender  even  of  individual  rights 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  is  nobler  than  defence  of  privilege." 
“Wealth  is  not  our  own;  it  is  only  a  loon,  a  trust.”*  Now, 
“rights”  in  the  last  resort  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
forbearances  which  morality  teaches  us  we  may  expect,  and 
even  demand,  at  the  hands  of  our  fellow-men,  in  short,  our 
liberties.  They  have  their  root  in  the  personality  of  man,  and 
as  personality  develops  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  yet  more 
applications  of  the  doctrine  of  right,  i.e.  more  libertiea  So  that 
we  ever  perceive  that  we  have  more  and  more  rights  over 
ourselves,  and,  as  necessarily  follows,  fewer  and  fewer  over  our 
neighbour.  Morality,  however,  also  teaches  us  that  while  we 
may  not  coerce  our  neighbour  into  surrendering  his  right,  yet 
that  nevertheless,  when  occasion  calls  for  it,  we  ought  to 
sacrifice  our  own  rights  in  his  interest.  In  other  words,  our 
rights  as  regards  the  claims  of  our  fellow-men  are  wholly  and 
absolutely  our  own,  but  as  regards  the  Deity,  who  is  the  sole 
Author  of  our  rights,  they  are  wholly  and  utterly  His,  and  to 
Him  alone  are  we  responsible  for  keeping  them  or  yielding 
them. 

It  is  by  means  of  their  doctrine  of  sacrifice  that  Christian 
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Socialists  so  often  attempt  to  justify  the  coercive  measures 
adopted  by  Trade  Unions  against  free  labourers.  They  allege, 
not  without  reason,  that  Trade  Unions  make  for  the  good  of 
society,  and  that  therefore  the  individual  must  submit  himself. 
Instead,  however,  of  insisting  that  these  combinations  shall 
succeed  by  their  own  merits,  with  that  impatience  of  the  slow 
processes  through  which  human  society  develops,  which  is  such 
a  characteristic  feature  of  all  Socialism,  they  rush  headlong  into 
coercion,  generally  of  a  legal  character,  though,  as  in  the  above 
instance,  not  invariably  so.  Thus,  also,  with  “compulsory  in¬ 
surance.”  It  were  doubtless  good  for  the  whole,  if  all  saved 
enough  to  insure  themselves,  but  it  is  feu*  more  important  that  the 
individual  should  not  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  judgment  and 
self-discipline,  and,  if  he  be  foolish,  to  surrender  his  one  chance 
of  appreciating  his  own  folly.  Let  us,  again,  take  for  an  example, 
the  proposals  of  the  Prohibitionists.  It  is  of  no  moment  whether 
this  so-called  reform  be  mrged  dn  grounds  alleged  to  be  moral, 
or  on  grounds  of  its  assumed  convenience  to  society,  because 
the  principle  that  the  individual  should  be  merged  in  the  whole 
is  patent  in  either  case,  and  in  either  case  the  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  is  called  in  for  the  suppression  of  such  persons  who 
assert  that  they  have  a  right  to  live  their  own  life,  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  same  right  on  the  peurt  of  their 
neighbour.  They  are  informed  in  answer,  that,  while  they 
themselves  may  not  abuse  alcohol,  yet  that  nevertheless  many 
do,  and  that  they  must  sacrifice  their  rights  in  the  interests 
of  their  weaker  brethren.  If,  however,  we  “  must  ”  sacrifice  our 
rights,  then  “  right  ”  is  a  meaningless  expression,  while  the  word 
"sacrifice”  itself  becomes  unintelligible,  seeing  that  we  can 
only  be  said  to  “  sacrifice  ”  that  which,  as  against  the  claims  of 
others,  we  have  a  right  to  keep. 

But  reforms  of  this  kind  do  not  trespass  on  the  individual 
to  the  same  extent  as  certain  other  reforms  of  an  economic 
character,  because  they  at  least  attack  the  liberty  of  all  in¬ 
dividuals  equally,  whether  topers  or  teetotallers,  and  so  leave 
their  relative  positions  unchanged;  but  most  of  the  economic 
innovations  proposed  by  Socialists  not  only  outrage  the  liberty 
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and  responsibility  of  all  individnals,  bat  also  artificially  modify 
their  relative  positions,  by  giving  to  one  class  what  it  has  taken 
from  another.  Among  Christian  Socialists  this  is  defended 
by  their  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  They  maintain  that  the  more 
successful  should  support  the  less  successful,  even  though  their 
greater  prosperity  be  due  to  the  labour  of  their  hands  and  their 
superior  merit  In  other  words,  because  a  man  is  prosperous 
and  therefore  easily  taxed,  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  State  per  sovereign  more  than  others.  It  is  of  course  a 
truism  to  say  that  the  more  successful  ought  to  support  the 
less  successful,  even  though  their  superior  success  be  due  to 
their  own  superior  merit,  but  this  does  not  imply  on  the  part 
of  the  latk.  any  “rights”  over  the  toil  of  the  former,  nor  any 
right  to  coerce  them.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  political 
Christian  communism  of  the  present  day,  which  is  supposed 
to  follow  exactly  the  lines  of  the  communism  of  the  early 
Christians,  but  which  is  enough  to  make  those  worthies  tom 
in  their  graves.  It  is  evident,  if  we  pursue  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion  the  theory  that  the  duty  of  sacrificing  ourselves  for 
others  implies  a  corresponding  right  on  the  part  of  those  others 
to  claim  that  sacrifice,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  sorry 
plight,  because  we  shall  have  to  claim  for  the  man  who  smites 
us  on  the  one  cheek  a  remedy  at  law  if  we  do  not  offer  him  the 
other  also;  but  both  parties  being  subject  to  the  same  cra^ 
laws,  the  position  becomes  complicated,  not  to  say  humorous. 
But  the  duty  of  sacrifice  implies  no  corresponding  right  on  the 
part  of  others,  since  this  duty  is  not  in  the  first  instance  a  duty 
to  man  but  a  duty  to  Gk)d,  to  whom  alone  we  are  responsible 
for  the  use  to  which  we  put  our  rights,  i.e.  our  ownership  of 
ourselves.  Furthermore,  this  sacrifice  on  which  the  Socialist 
prides  himself  is  nothing  more  than  a  bargain,  seeing  that  he 
does  not  vote  for  his  own  sacrifice  alone,  but  for  that  of  others 
also.  But  when  those  others  chance  to  be  more  able  or  wealthy 
than  himself,  one  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Sacrifice  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  considerably  expanded. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Political  Utilitarianism,  whether  it 
aims  at  religious  or  material  ends,  reveals  to  us  no  definite 
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limitations  to  the  action  of  the  State,  and  therefore  leaves  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  true  function.  In  order  to  ascertain  what 
this  function  is  we  shall  examine  what  we  mean  by  "  persons  ” 
(or  individuals)  and  “rights,”  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
“  State  ”  on  the  other. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  mutual  relations  of  the  State 
and  the  individual  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  gratuitous  in¬ 
troduction  of  metaphors  drawn  from  the  laboratory  and  the 
dissecting-room.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  State  is  loosely 
analogous  to  an  organism,  and  it  is  attempted  to  define  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  individual  by  pointing 
to  the  relations  that  subsist  between  an  organism  and  its 
members.  The  physical  scientist  has  entered  the  domain  of 
“Sociology,”  and  claimed  it  as  wholly  his  own,  as  indeed  he 
has  entered  everywhere,  demonstrating  the  tendency  of  the 
dominant  thought  of  the  day  to  capture  and  destroy  all  other 
forms  of  thought.  As  erstwhile  in  the  case  of  theology,  so  now 
in  the  case  of  science,  the  dominant  thought  is  a  veritable 
Procrustea 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  Social  Evolution,  claims,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  that  the  social  sciences  ought  not  to  stand  aloof  from 
biology,  but  ought  to  obtain  from  it  any  light  it  is  clearly  able 
to  give  them.  He  then,  however,  proceeds  to  add  that  it  is  time 
“for  the  biolo^st  to  advance  over  the  frontier  and  carry  the 
methods  of  his  science  boldly  into  human  society,  where  he  has 
but  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of  life.”  ^  To  make  thus  a  play 
upon  the  word  “  life,”  so  that  the  term  “  biology  ”  shall  connote 
not  merely  that  life  which  is  wholly  controlled  by  physical  law, 
but  also  that  life  which,  on  the  Christian  hypothesis,  transcends 
it  and  on  any  showing  cannot  be  proved  to  come  wholly  within 
it,  is  obviously  to  jeopardize  all  honest  inquiry.  This  analogy 
is,  of  course,  highly  useful  to  those  persons  who  desire,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  sweeping  reforms,  to  merge  the 
individual  in,  the  whole  so  that  he  cannot  take  his  stand  on  a 
priori  “  rights,”  seeing  that  by  the  analogy  he  is  merely  a  part 
of  an  organism  for  whose  convenience  alone  he  exists,  and  that 

'  Page  28. 
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his  relations  with  that  organism  exhaust  his  significance.  But 
the  objections  are  very  patent  Thus :  If  the  parts  be  moral  the 
whole  must  be  ethically  higher  than  the  parts.  The  State,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  an  “  effi "  except  by  use 
of  extravagant  metaphors,  while  on  the  organic  hypothesis  it 
exists  for  itself  alone,  or,  as  some  put  it,  for  the  good  of  its  parts. 
It  is  therefore  ethically  the  lowest  organism  known  to  man. 
Again:  It  is  only  by  similarities  to  other  organisms  that  we 
can  logically  say  of  the  State  that  it,  too,  is  an  organism.  Since, 
however,  in  all  other  organbms  the  relations  between  the  pai'ts 
are  wholly  controlled  by  physical  law  while  in  the  State  they 
ore  largely  controlled  by  volition,  it  is  evident  that  the  similarity 
fails  at  an  important  point  Thirdly :  In  all  other  organisms  the 
significance  of  the  parts  is  exhausted  in  their  relations  to 
the  whole.  Man,  however,  has  other  and  higher  relations  with 
a  Being  which  is  not  the  organism,  and  though  the  higher  are 
under  existing  conditions  partially  dependent  upon  the  lower, 
they  are  nevertheless  distinct  Lastly:  Admitting  the  alleged 
similarities  between  the  State  and  the  organisms  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  argue  with  certainty  from 
the  latter  to  the  former,  because  they  are  necessarily  lower  in 
the  scale,  and  the  lower  cannot  contain  the  higher. 

It  would  be  easy  to  object  to  all  this,  that  we  are  unduly 
pressing  an  anal<^,  were  it  not  that  it  is  precisely  this  "  press¬ 
ing  ”  and  fallacious  extension  of  the  application  of  the  analogy 
upon  which  the  Socialist  argument  from  the  organic  theory  is 
based.  It  may  appear  idle  to  discuss  such  a  matter  seriously, 
but  in  view  of  the  weight  which  some  persons  attach  to  the 
organic  ”  theory,  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  our  argument  to 
touch  upon  it 

Another  misconception  arises  from  the  assumed  interchange- 
ability  of  the  terms  Nation  and  State.  When  we  speak  of  a 
nation  we  mean  a  legal  society,  i.e.  a  congregation  of  units 
subject  to  one  ruling  authority  and  one  law.  By  the  State  we 
mean  the  l^al  society  or  nation  viewed  in  relation  to  its  law, 
and  organized  for  legal  purposes.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  term  “  legal,”  as  applied  in  this  sense  to  a  society,  does 
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not  mean  that  the  relationships  composing  the  society  are  the 
immediate  product  of  law  or  are  civic  in  their  character.  The 
expression  is  used  for  purposes  of  delimitation  only,  because, 
when  we  speak  of  a  particular  society,  or  nation,  as  opposed  to 
society  in  general,  we  mean  a  collection  of  units  subject  to  one 
common  law  and  one  authority,  so  that  the  society  is  co-terminous 
with  the  State,  the  geographical  limits  of  the  State  determining 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  society — that  is,  of  the  nation.  We 
must  also  notice  that  when  we  describe  an  action  or  forbearance 
as  being  civic  in  character,  we  mean  that  something  has  been 
done  or  left  undone  in  direct  compliance  with  particular  coercive 
lawa  It  therefore  follows  that  there  is  a  sphere  of  activity 
which  is  not  in  itself  l^al  or  civic,  but  is  that  in  behalf  of  which 
all  legislation  and  civic  activity  exist.  We  mean  to  say  that  the 
civic  relation  between  individuals  is  not  the  only  relation  between 
them,  but  is  one  of  many ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  man  is  something 
more  than  a  citizen.  For  instance,  a  person  may  be  a  parent  or 
a  child,  a  husband  or  a  wife — he  may  be  a  teacher,  a  doctor,  or  a 
clergyman,  or  a  party  to  a  commercial  contract,  or  a  domestic 
servant,  or  a  friend ;  and  a  great  many  other  instances  could  be 
adduced.  There  is,  moreover,  one  supreme  relation,  that  namely 
of  the  individual  to  the  Deity,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
because  it  implies  responsibility  to  an  authority  altogether 
apart  from  the  State  for  all  that  the  person  does  or  fails 
to  do. 

Now,  none  of  these  relations  are  in  any  sense  civic,  and  this 
it  is  which  causes  many  Socialists  to  regard  them  with  such 
jeedousy.  Wholly  misunderstanding  the  nature  of  the  civic 
nexus,  they  suppose  that  it  somehow  loses  by  the  existence  or 
increase  of  other  relations,  whereas  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  reason  why  we  perform  civic  duties,  such  as  paying  taxes, 
voting,  serving  on  juries,  appearing  as  witnesses,  etc,  or  why  we 
have  civic  regulation  of  education,  sanitation,  factories,  and  a 
myriad  other  things,  is  in  order  that  the  free  relations  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  God,  may  be  preserved 
and  insured  from  force  or  fraud.  The  following  quotations 
afford  an  amusing  instance  of  the  jealousy  with  which  advanced 
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Sodalisis  view  such  spontaneous  and  fundamental  relations  as 
the  family,  religion,  and  property. 

Messrs.  Morris  and  Bax,  speaking  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  family,  style  the  family  tie  an  "  iron  chain  of  conventional 
sham  duty,  which  all  of  us,  even  the  boldest,  are  oppressed  by  so 
sorely.”  It  is  further  stated  that  the  common  interpretation  of 
the  family  relation  “  ignores  quietly  its  real  reason  for  existence, 
its  real  aim,  namely,  protection  for  individualist  property  by 
means  of  inheritance,  and  a  nucleus  for  resistance  to  the  outside 
world,  whether  that  takes  the  form  of  other  families  or  the 
public  weal.”  One  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary 
long-headedness  of  the  primaeval  capitalist  and  first  foior 
famUiae.  Speaking  of  the  religious  and  moral  side  of  modem 
life,  it  is  asserted  that  religion,  “  being  the  creation  of  another 
age,  has  now  become  a  sham,”  and  that  our  morality  is  “  clung 
to  with  a  determination  or  even  ferocity,  natural  enough,  since 
its  aim  is  the  perpetuation  of  individual  property  in  wealth,  in 
workman,  in  wife,  in  child.”  ^ 

Now,  such  statements  are  not  merely  amusing,  they  are 
instmctive.  The  family,  property,  religion,  are  all  assailed  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  artificial,  sham,  unnatural ;  that  they 
are  not  the  necessary  spontaneous  outcome  of  the  development 
of  personality,  and  that  personality  in  its  turn  is  in  no  wise 
dependent  upon  these  things.  It  is  implied  therefore,  that  if 
these  things  were  not  conventional,  not  artificial,  and  that  if 
they  were  natural  and  morally  necessary  to  personality,  it  would 
be  in  some  sort  a  “wrong,”  arising  from  the  fact  of  personal 
right,  to  disregard  them,  or  for  the  State  to  attempt  to  modify 
or  destroy  them.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  conclusion  points 
inevitably  to  a  priori  limitations  to  State  interference,  which 
is  that  of  which  we  are  in  search,  and  which  is  frequently  and 
vehemently  denied.  But  even  supposing  these  institutions  were 
artificial  in  their  character  and  origin,  would  the  Socialist 
alternative  be  less  so?  Supposing  the  State  or  Municipality 
were  to  so  far  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  as  to  dictate  when  and  whom  persons  were 
'  Soeialim:  lu  Gr<neth  and  Outcome^  K>.  7, 9, 10. 
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to  marry,  and  how  many  children  they  were  to  have,  and  what 
they  were  to  do  with  them;  or  supposing  they  went  farther, 
and  abolished  the  domestic  relations  in  toto,  and  substituted 
the  strictly  civic  nexus  that  would  arise  under  some  system  of 
municipal  stud  farms,  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  we  should 
more  truly  be  children  of  nature  than  we  are  at  present. 

We  would  say,  then,  that  the  civic  relation  is  that  which 
renders  all  the  others  possible,  so  that  the  more  numerous  and 
more  highly  developed  they  become,  the  more  work  will  there 
be  for  the  State  to  do. 

It  is  essential  that  an  action  or  forbearance  to  be  "civic,” 
should  arise  in  direct  obedience  to  particular  coercive  laws,  and 
should  be  viewed  in  its  legal  aspect.  We  add  this  latter  con¬ 
dition  because  many  actions  and  forbearances  which  are  enjoined 
hy  law,  and  have,  moreover,  a  strongly  marked  moral  character, 
do  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  owe  their  origin  to  the  law. 
Thus  a  parent  supports  his  child  on  moral  grounds  rather  than 
legal,  and  we  abstain  from  murder  on  the  same  grounds.  When, 
however,  the  law  enjoins  an  action  or  forbearance,  we  should 
not  otherwise  perform,  or  might,  as  far  as  morality  is  concerned, 
perform  differently,  we  perform  a  function  which  is  purely 
civic.  We  may  therefore  say  that,  when  a  person  acts  in  a 
purely  civic  capacity,  he  acts  impersonally,  since  his  actions  are 
the  outcome  of  coercive  laws,  and  not  the  result  or  expression 
of  his  own  personality.  But  while,  as  we  have  said,  the  activity 
of  the  State  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  free  human 
relations,  we  must  remember  that,  a  fortiori,  these  are  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  State,  because  it  is  this  complex  which 
constitutes  society.  If,  therefore,  the  State  attempted  to  destroy 
these  relations,  it  would  be  destroying  society,  without  which 
the  State  is  an  impossibility ;  while  it  would  be  impossible  to 
manufacture  new  relations  on  new  lines  to  take  their  place, 
because  society  is  not  made,  but  grows. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that,  if  we  would  attempt  to  define  the 
relations  which  morality  demands  should  subsist  between  the 
individual  and  the  State,  we  must  beware  of  regarding  the  State 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nation  or  society  upon  the  other,  as 
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interchangeable  terma  We  have,  farthermoFe,  obeerved  that 
neither  political  utilitarianism,  nor  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  nor 
yet  the  "  organic  ”  theory,  afford  any  solution  of  the  problem 
we  are  examining. 

The  question  we  must  now  ask  ourselves  is.  What  is  a  person 
or  individual  ?  One  thing,  at  least,  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that 
no  being  whose  significance  is  exhausted  by  his  relation  to  other 
created  beings,  or  even  to  phenomena  in  general,  can  be  a  person, 
or  be  possessed  of  individuality.  No  being  can  be  merely  a  part 
of  the  finite  whole,  and  be,  in  any  true  sense,  a  person.  That 
is  to  say,  that  if  the  individual  were  merely  a  part  of  a  whole, 
he  would  necessarily  be  determined  by  that  whole;  but  we 
know  that  he  is  only  human  in  so  far  as  he  is  determined,  not 
from  without,  but  from  within — that  is  to  sily,  is  se2/-determined. 
Personality  implies  free  will  and  moral  responsibility,  both  of 
which  imply  a  certain  independence  of  society  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  and  a  relation  to  an  ultra-social  authority,  to 
whom  he  is  immediately  responsible.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Illing¬ 
worth,  whom  we  quote  in  support  of  our  position  with  all 
humility,  reviewing  Kant’s  position,  says  of  him — 

**  He  pointed  out  that  all  persons,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  freedom, 
are  ends  in  themselves,  and  never  merely  means  to  other  ends.  Their 
power  of  self-determination,  of  becoming  a  law  to  themselves,  is 
inalienable,  irresistibly  compelling  them  to  regard  themselves  as  ends, 
ultimate  objects  of  endeavour  or  development,  and  entitling  them  to 
such  consideration  from  others.  However  much,  therefore,  they  may 
minister  to  or  sacrifice  themselves  for  others,  of  their  own  free-will, 
they  may  never  be  degraded  into  passive  instruments  of  another’s 
power  or  pleasure,  as  if  they  were  impersonal  things.”  * 

Furthermore,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  personality  is  the  highest 
and  most  real  thing  within  our  ken,  so  that  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  each  person  as  an  end  in  himself — that  is  to  say,  we 
may  not  limit  a  person  in  the  supposed  interests  of  anything 
which  is  not  simply  and  wholly  himself ;  which,  again,  means 
that  we  may  not  compel  a  person  except  in  the  interest  of  his 
own  freedom. 


'  Bampton  Lectures,  18M,  Pereonalitjf  Human  and  Divine,  p.  22. 
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**  Whatever  affects  me  permanentlj  or  intensely  is  more  real  to  me 
than  a  thing  whose  relation  to  me  is  momentary  or  slight.  And  as 
nothing  influences  me  so  varionsly  or  intensely,  or  possesses  so  per¬ 
manent  a  possibility  of  influence  as  another  person,  personality  is  the 
most  real  thing  which  I  can  conceive  ontside  me,  since  it  corresponds 
most  completely  to  my  own  personality  within.  Hence,  each  person 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  end  to  me,  and  not  a  means  to  an 
end  ;  something  which  in  that  particular  direction  I  cannot  go  beyond, 
and  in  which  I  am  content  to  rest.'’  * 

Now,  if  the  person  is  not  the  highest  thing  of  which  our 
thought  is  capable,  it  follows  there  must  be  something  which 
is  higher.  This  higher  thing  is  generally  imagined  to  be  that 
union  of  persons  which  we  call  a  State.  But  such  a  position 
is  untenable,  seeing  that  a  State  is  but  a  collection  of  mutually 
related  persons,  viewed  as  being  in  that  relation,  and,  as  such, 
is  obviously  a  mere  abstraction.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  sense  in 
which  we  may  speak  of  a  person  as  being  a  part  of  a  whole 
which  is  not  himself,  and  we  merely  mean  that  he  is  one  among 
other  similar  beings  to  whom  he  is  related.  he  ia  not 

himself  thal  whole ;  and  so  far  as  he  is  not  that  whole,  and  in 
so  far  as  his  freedom  is  conditioned,  not  by  the  eqwal  freedom 
of  others,  bul  by  considerations  of  the  alleged  “  highest  good  ” 
of  the  whole,  so  far  he  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  himself. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  when  the  State  seeks  the  “  highest  good  ” 
of  the  whole,  it  is  of  necessity  seeking  the  same  thing  for  the 
iudividnals  who  compose  that  whole.  But  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  that,  so  far  as  we  undertake,  as  a  com¬ 
munity,  to  determine  for  the  individual  what  is  his  “  highest 
good,”  so  far  we  stultify  his  free-will,  conscience,  and  judgment, 
and  that,  therefore,  to  this  extent  we  cease  to  regard  him  as 
self-determined.  The  evils  of  such  a  philosophy  have  been 
exemplified  in  religious  history,  where  we  find  the  grossest 
invasions  of  individual  liberty  have  been  justified  by  the  claim 
that  they  were  for  the  ”  good  ”  of  the  Church,  or  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  individual.  It  is,  moreover,  in  vain  to  argue  that 
the  individual,  being  a  part  of  the  State,  is  necessarily  a  party 
to  all  that  the  State  does,  and  that  therefore  he  is  not  in  reality 
'  BamptOQ  Lectures,  1891,  Pervmality  Human  vmd  Divine,  p.  H. 
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coerced  from  without  Of  coarse,  he  may  be  a  party,  but 
again,  he  may  not  He  may  belong  to  the  political  minority, 
or  be  one  of  many  isolated  objectors.  Bat  even  though  he 
himself  deliberately  votes  for  his  own  cartailment,  his  own 
diminntion,  we  woald  feel  keenly  that  he  had  acted  ignobly, 
that  he  had  sold  his  birthright  and  his  highest  heritage — to  wit, 
the  possession  of  himselt 

This  brief  statement  of  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  an 
“individual”  or  “person”  may  appear  obvious  and  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  view  is  not  always  held,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  wide  acceptation  of  statements  implying  that 
the  individual  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  that  “  the  person  is  the 
product  of  the  State.”  ^  Now,  this  latter  statement  is,  of  coarse, 
in  a  sense  true.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  history  of  law  we  find 
that  the  family  was  originally  regarded  as  the  unit,  whereas 
now  the  individual  is  the  unit,  while  law  itself  has  fostered  this 
sense  of  individuality.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  legal 
transition  could  only  have  been  accomplished  in  response  to  a 
growing  sense  of  personality  on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  families,  who  were  previously  the  legal  units, 
so  that  all  we  are  able  to  claim  for  law  is  that  it  has  reacted 
favourably  upon  an  already  existing  sense  of  personality,  and 
constitutes  one  of  many  conditions  necessary  to  its  development 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  not  only  does  the  individual 
not  owe  his  individuality  to  the  State,  but  also  that,  since  the 
individual  corresponds  with  and  is  responsible  to  a  supernatural 
environment,  which  on  the  Christian  hypothesis  is  a  Personal 
Being  and  the  Source  of  Authority,  it  follows  his  significance  is 
not  exhausted  by  any  particular  social  relation,  nor  yet  by  social 
relations  in  general.  It  is  to  this  relation  to  the  absolute  we 
owe  our  personality,  our  free-will,  our  conscience — in  short,  our 
humanity.  All  this  can  only  exist  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that, 
while  we  are  parts  of  the  created  whole,  we  are  also  more  than 
that.  We  claim  our  freedom  and  independence  of  that  whole 
as  the  first  condition  of  a  developed  manhood;  we  claim  our 
independence  in  order  that  we  may  assert  our  spiritual  oneness, 
'  D.  G.  Bitchie,  PrineipUt  nf  State  Interfertnet,  p.  29. 
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not  the  blind,  forceful  nexus  of  necessity,  but  the  willing  and 
deliberate  unity  of  souls  that  are  free.  It  is  this  independence 
of  our  neighbour,  this  freedom  and  self-ownership,  this  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  alone  personality  can  live  and  breathe,  that 
I  have  ventured  to  call  our  **  righta'*  If  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  right,”  it  is  manifestly  the  function  of  the  State  to  secure 
it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  no  such  thing,  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  person ;  and  free-will  and  moral  responsibility 
are  the  figments  of  disordered  minds.  There  is  no  middle 
course ;  the  State,  like  the  individual,  cannot  profitably  serve 
two  masters ;  it  must  defend  “  right  ”  as  “  right  ”  in  toto,  or 
attack  it  root  and  branch. 

If  there  be  any  moral  limitations  to  State  interference,  they 
must  have  their  origin  in  the  right  of  individuals;  and  the 
doctrine  of  natural  or  personal  right  becomes,  as  it  were,  our 
battle-field. 

We  must  accordingly  now  give  ourselves  to  the  more  careful 
consideration  of  what  we  mean  by  Rights.  We  have  already 
observed  that  a  man  is  more  than  a  member  of  the  finite  whole ; 
that  if  he  were  not  so,  he  could  not  be  a  person,  though  he 
might  be  a  sentient  automaton.  He  has  correspondences  outside 
society,  outside  phenomena,  with  an  environment  which  is 
personal,  to  which  he  is  responsible  for  every  action  or  for¬ 
bearance.  Such  a  relation  implies  self-consciousness — with  its 
corollary  of  seZf-development,  srf/-discipline — free-will,  judg¬ 
ment,  conscience.  Now  all  this  implies  an  area  of  independent 
activity,  free  from  the  coercion  of  our  neighbours.  But  what 
is  this  area  to  be  ?  what  are  its  limits  ?  Of  one  thing  we  can 
be  quite  certain,  and  that  is,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  it  at 
all,  save  only  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  freedom,  we  leave 
a  similar  freedom  to  our  neighbours.  This  area,  sacred  from 
the  intrusion  of  our  neighbour,  is  what  we  mean  by  a  person’s 
rights.  Rights  owe  their  existence  to  the  reo^ition  by  each 
individual  of  his  own  personality,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  upon 
the  other,  to  an  equal  recognition  of  a  similar  personality  in 
others.  These  two  attitudes  are  intimately  associated. 

Thus,  speaking  of  my  neighbour  and  myself,”  F.  D.  Maurice 
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says,  “  Supposing  I  forget  either,  I  forget  the  other.  I  cease  to 
recognize  the  distinctness  or  worth  of  my  neighbour  if  I  do  not 
recognize  my  own;  I  cease  to  recognize  my  own  distinctness 
and  worth  if  I  do  not  recognize  his.”  ^  It  is  considerations  of 
this  kind  which  compelled  us  to  urge,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
paper,  that  degradation  is  not  a  result  of  poverty,  and  that  where 
it  occurs  in  conjunction  with  poverty,  we  shall  find  that  both  the 
poverty  and  the  degradation  have  one  common  source.  This 
source  we  believe  to  be  the  absorption  of  the  rights  of  indi* 
viduals  by  other  individuals.  Now,  while  Christians  rightly 
hold  that  every  man  who  has  accepted  Christianity,  be  he  bond 
or  free,  has,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  an  equal  chance  in  the 
race  that  is  set  before  ns,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  evident,  both 
from  reason  and  experience,  that  the  oppressed  and  down¬ 
trodden,  when  they  lack — as  is  the  case  among  our  own  “  very 
poor,”  for  reasons  already  mentioned — that  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  power  of  that  Faith  which  enables  us  though 
going  through  the  wilderness  to  use  it  for  a  well,  that  these 
persons  must  suffer  from  a  low  development  of  their  own  sen.se 
of  their  own  personality.  Those  elements  essential  to  the 
exercise  and  development  of  personality,  free-will,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  our  own  condition — at  any  rate  as  far  as  intrusion 
from  our  neighbour  is  concerned — in  many  cases  are  partially 
nullified,  and  the  sufferers  acquiesce  in  the  position,  and  do  not 
perceive  that  the  fact  of  personality  entitles  them  to  more  equal 
treatment.  If  now  they  have  this  low  view  of  themselves,  a 
fortiori  will  they  have  a  low  view  of  the  personality  of  others. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  is  all  important  to  the  preservation  of  that  respect 
for  our  neighbour  which  is  the  basis  of  all  society.  No  legis¬ 
lation  which  ignores  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  its  basis, 
and  attempts  to  promote  something  else  instead — such,  for 
instance,  as  attempting  to  get  rid  of  poverty  by  securing  an 
artificial  equality  of  possessions,  or  by  some  form  of  State  aid  or 
other  doles,  whether  direct  or  indirect— can  do  otherwise  than 
make  for  the  dissolution  of  society.  • 

'  Social  Morality,  111. 
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For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  position  taken  up  by 
Socialists  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie’s  Principles  of  Stale 
Interference. '  Socialists  in  general  urge  that  the  soiled 
“  natural  rights  ”  are  only  abilities  or  immunities  conferred  upon 
individuals  at  the  will  of  the  State,  and  that  the  State  can 
augment  or  diminish  them  at  its  pleasure.  In  support  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  State  authorship  of  right,  it  is  urged,  first :  That 
since  much  of  what  we  call  Natural  Rights  to^y  was  not  so 
regarded  in  the  past,  it  follows  that  these  rights  are  in  no 
sense  absolute,  and  cannot  be  inferred  a  priori.  Discussing 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  view  of  natural  rights, — 

**  Can  Mr.  Spencer  really  mean,”  says  Mr.  Ritchie,  “  that  all  the 
personal  rights  which  the  British  Government  secures  to  its  citizens 
always  existed  as  *  natural  rights  ’  ?  Probably  Mr.  Spencer  regards 
some  sort  of  copyright  as  necessary  to  secure  to  him  that  justice  which 
he  bad  defined  as  *  a  rigorous  maintenance  of  those  normal  relations 
among  citizens  under  which  each  gets  in  return  for  his  labour  ...  as 
much  as  is  proved  to  be  its  value  by  the  demand  for  it,  such  return, 
therefore,  as  will  enable  him  to  thrive  and  rear  offspring  in  proportion 
to  the  superiorities  which  make  him  valuable  to  himself  and  others.’ 
But  did  the  Angles  and  Saxons  recognize  copyright  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  most  races  have  at  some  time  or  other  recognized  a  *  natural 
right  *  to  hold  captives  in  war,  or  inferior  races  as  slaves.”  * 

In  reply  to  thi8,.it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  “  rights  ”  such 
e.g.  as  “  copyright  ’*  are  only  applications  to  particular  cases,  at 
particular  times,  of  the  doctrine  of  personal  right;  and  it  is 
upon  the  nature  of  personal  right  that  we  must  be  assured 
before  we  can  profitably  discuss  “  rights,”  i.e.  the  application  to 
particular  cases  of  the  doctrine  of  “right”  As  personality 
develops,  as  in  the  process  of  the  ages  we  are  able  to  perceive 
more  and  more  clearly  what  is  involved  in  it,  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  things,  and  new  horizons  ever  open  out  before  us,  so 
our  perception  of  right  is  ever  extending.  As  personality 
develops,  so  we  claim  more  and  more  for  free-will,  self¬ 
responsibility, '  conscience,  judgment,  self-development,  self-dis¬ 
cipline,  and  self-sacrifice,  those  elements  with  which  personality 

'  Page  40. 
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is  interwoven  inextricably.  As  time  goes  on,  we  make  these 
claims  at  an  increasing  number  of  points,  and  it  is  these 
claims  which  constitute  our  rights.  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  . 
continue  to  progress,  we  shall  be  finding  that  we  have  ever 
more  and  more  rights  over  ourselves,  and  therefore  ever  fewer 
over  our  neighbour.  It  is  no  argument  against  natural  rights, 
or  rather  the  application  to  particular  cases  of  natural  or  personal 
right,  to  assert  that  they  are  developments,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  these  applications  of  the  doctrine  were  few  and 
meagre,  and  that  the  views  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  on  the 
point  were  not  the  same  as  ours.  As  well  might  we  say  of  the 
whole  of  morality  itself,  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong, 
because  certain  actions,  which  we  now  perceive  to  be  wrong, 
were  not  so  regarded  formerly.  While  we  admit  with  Mr. 
Ritchie  that  "to  hold  captives  in  war,  and  inferior  races  as 
slaves,”  was  not  regarded  as  opposed  to  natural  right,  yet,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  overthrow  all  authority,  and  consequently 
all  morality,  we  cannot  allow  that  this  fact  is  subversive  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  rights,  any  more  than  the  ancient  acceptance 
of  the  moral  character  of,  e.g.,  child  murder  or  religious  per¬ 
secution  undermines  the  position  which  mankind  has  taken  up 
with  regard  to  morality  in  general,  and  these  things  in  particular. 

The  second  point  urged  by  Socialists  in  support  of  the  State 
authorship  of  rights  is,  that  without  the  State  there  could  be  no 
rights,  because  without  the  State  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enforce  them.  "  Before  permanent  government  exists,”  Mr. 
Ritchie  tells  us,  "and  in  many  cases  after  it  is  considerably 
developed,  the  rights  of  each  individual  are  maintamed  by 
himself  or  by  his  family.  In  such  a  condition  one  would  think 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  except  so  far  as  checked  by  the 
customs  of  his  family  and  tribe,  are  pretty  nearly  commensurate 
to  his  strength  and  his  cunning.”  Now,  not  to  be  able  to  enforce 
any  particular  right,  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  that  right  does 
not  exist.  A  man’s  rights  are  not  what  he  can  enforce,  but  what 
he  can  and  .does  morally  claim.  True  it  is  that,  until  a  moral 
right  becomes  a  legal  one,  it  is  generally — ^though  by  no  means 
'  PrineipU*  qf  State  Interfereneet  p.  41. 
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always — less  morally  wrong  to  forego  one's  right  than  to  enforce 
it  to  the  detriment  of  law  and  order.  Bat  it  is  a  grave  error  to 
limit  rights  to  legal  rights.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  onr  great 
political  reforms  have  been  based  on  the  ground  that  men  had  a 
moral  right  to  this  thing  or  that,  and  the  character  given  to  the 
proposed  l^islation  by  this  consideration  is  what  has  sustained 
the  reformers,  disarmed  hostility,  and  carried  the  reform.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Magna  Carta  gave  us 
certain  rights.  It  was,  on  the  contraty,  the  perception  of  fresh 
applications  of  the  doctrine  of  right  that  gave  us  Magna  Carta, 
and  all  that  Magna  Carta  did  was  to  give  legal  support  to  the 
newly  perceived  liberties  which  had  been  claimed  as  rights. 

Now,  we  maintained  above,  that  if  there  exist  in  our  midst  a 
class  which  is  undeservedly  poor  and  very  depraved,  we  should 
find  that  the  mere  poverty  was  not  the  cause  of  the  depravity, 
but  that  both  were  results  of  the  same  causes,  viz.  religious  and 
social  ostracism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  secondly,  the  invasion  by 
others  of  the  rights  or  liberty  of  this  class.  For,  just  as  socio¬ 
logists  tell  us  that  down-trodden  nations  tend  to  depravity,  so 
will  a  down-trodden  class  tend  to  cherish  a  lower  ideal.  It  is 
not  their  poverty  which  would  be  their  ruin,  but  their  want  of 
liberty,  self-responsibility,  personality, — ^their  loss  of  their  equal 
rights.  No  State  doles,  no  legalized  parasitism  can  help  them  ; 
they  can  only  be  raised  by  the  securing  to  them  of  their  equal 
rights,  their  right  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  value  at  which 
their  work  is  appraised  in  the  open  market,  their  right  to  be 
rich  according  to  their  personal  ability,  their  right  to  religious 
and  secular  freedom, — in  short,  their  perfect  self-responsibility, 
so  that,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  they  will  live  in  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  freedom,  respecting  at  once  themselves 
and  others. 

We  conclude  that  “natural  rights,’’  so  far  from  being  the 
mythical  conception  of  a  primitive  and  superstitious  age,  are 
in  reality  nothing  less  than  the  necessary  outcome,  the  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  safeguard  of  personality  itself. 

If,  however,  “  rights  ”  exist,  it  is  necessarily  the  function  of 
the  State  to  observe  them,  unless  indeed  it  is  determined  to 
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overthrow  all  moral  considerations.  Bat  we  may  not  stop 
here.  We  are  compelled  yet  farther  to  assert  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  “rights”  is  not  only  one  fonction  of  the  State  oat 
of  many,  bat  the  only  function.  For  onr  “rights”  are  nothing 
less  than  the  claim  we  make  to  self-determination  and  self¬ 
ownership,  as  essential  to  personality,  and  directly  the  State 
attempts  to  extend  its  f  anctions  and  to  do  more  than  protect  one 
“self”  from  another,  to  do  more  than  secure  the  freedom  of 
each  person,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  first  impair  that  freedom ; 
i.e.  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  more  than  the  protection  of  rights,  so 
far  it  in  reality  attacks  them.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  matter 
whether  as  independent  individuals  we  attack  the  liberty  of  our 
neighboor  by  means  of  oar  own  right  hands,  or  whether  we 
combine  together  and  use  the  arm  of  the  law;  as  we  have 
equally  in  either  case  invaded  his  rightful  freedom.  But  if 
“right”  is  the  claim  which  each  man  makes  on  the  strength 
of  his  humanity  to  freedom  from  molestation  or  interference 
at  the  hands  of  his  neighbour,  it  is  evident  that  even  though 
we  call  the  law  into  our  service  we  do  a  moral  wrong  if  we 
trespass  upon  the  self-determination  and  self-ownership  of 
individuals.  We  must,  however,  in  the  interests  of  freedom, 
prevent  one  person  from  infringing  the  equal  liberty  of  another : 
and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  our  moral  responsibility  as  citizens. 
We  have  doubtless  other  social  responsibilities,  but  they  will  find 
expression  through  voluntary  co-operation  and  combination ;  for 
since  we  may  not  use  force  except  for  purposes  of  protecting 
our  personality,  and  its  material  and  moral  expressions,  it  is 
evident  that  in  no  other  cases  is  the  civic  method,  ie.  coercive 
law,  or  law  with  a  human  sanction,  rightly  applicable. 

R  F.  B.  Fell. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

A88E88MBKT  OK  Pbr80nal  Pbopbety  TO  J<0CAL  Batbs. — The  Con¬ 
tentions  of  Mr.  GiArnier’a  article  in  the  Economic  Beview  for  October 
might  be  considerably  strengthened  by  reference  to  an  Act  which 
be  only  mentions  in  passing — 3  &  4  Viet.,  c.  89. 

Before  this  Act  passed,  in  1840,  **  the  profits  of  stock-in-trade  and 
of  other  property  ”  were  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  poor-rate,  and  in 
consequence  to  all  other  local  rates. 

The  Act  recognizes  that  the  exemption  of  stock-in-trade  and  other 
personal  property  is  an  experiment ;  for  it  was  passed  for  one  year  only. 

Since  then  it  has  never  been  made  permanent.  Tear  by  year  it  has 
been  continued.  It  appears  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Act,  1896.  It  will  appear  in  the  same  way,  unless  some 
step  is  taken,  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  1897. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Beview  to  see  the  Act 
in  extenso. 

Walter  G.  F.  Phillimore. 

An  Act  to  exempt,  until  the  Thirty-jirtt  Day  of  December  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  Inhabitants  of  Parishes, 
Townships,  and  Villages  from  Liability  to  be  rated  as  such,  in 
respect  of  Stock  in  Trade  or  other  Property,  to  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor.  [lOM  August  1840.] 

Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Forty-third  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor,  it  was 
amongst  other  things  provided,  that  the  Overseers  of  every  Parish 
should  raise,  by  Taxation  of  every  Inhabitant,  Parson,  Vicar,  and 
other,  and  of  every  Occupier  of  Lands,  Houses,  Tithes  Impropriate, 
Propriations  of  Tithes,  Coal  Mines,  or  saleable  Underwoods,  in  the 
said  Parish,  in  such  competent  Sum  and  Sums  of  Money  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  a  convenient  Stock  of  necessary  Ware  and  Stuff  to  set  the 
Poor  on  Work,  and  also  competent  Sums  of  Money  for  and  towards 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  not  able  to  work,  and  also  for  the  putting  out 
of  poor  Children  to  be  Apprentices,  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  same 
Parish  according  to  the  Ability  of  the  same  :  And  whereas  by  another 
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Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled 
An  Act  for  the  better  Belief  of  the  Poor  of  this  Kingdom^  the  Pro¬ 
visions  of  the  said  Act  of  Elizabeth  were  extended  to  certain  Town¬ 
ships  and  Villages  :  And  whereas,  by  reason  of  the  Provisions  of  the 
said  Acts,  it  has  been  held  that  Inhabitants  of  Parishes,  Townships, 
and  Villages,  as  such  Inhabitants,  are  liable,  in  respect  of  their  Ability 
derived  from  the  Profits  of  Stock  in  Trade  and  of  other  Property,  to 
be  taxed  for  and  towards  the  Belief  of  the  Poor,  and  it  is  expedient  to 
repeal  the  Liability  of  Inhabitants,  as  such,  to  be  so  taxed  :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  same.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  Overseers  of  any  Parish,  Township,  or  Village  to 
tax  any  Inhabitant  thereof,  as  such  Inhabitant,  in  respect  of  bis 
Ability  derived  from  the  Profits  of  Stock  in  Trade  or  any  other 
Property,  for  or  towards  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  ;  Provided  always, 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  in  anywise  affect  the  Liability 
of  any  Parson  or  Vicar,  or  of  any  Occupier  of  Lands,  Houses,  Tithes 
Impropriate,  Propriations  of  Tithes,  Coal  Mines,  or  saleable  Under¬ 
woods,  to  be  taxed  under  the  Provisions  of  the  said  Acts  for  and 
towards  the  Belief  of  the  Poor. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  till  the 
Thirty- first  Day  of  December  in  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  that  from  the  said  Thirty-first  Day 
of  December  this  Act,  and  all  the  Provisions  herein-before  contained, 
shall  absolutely  cease  and  be  of  no  effect. 

Co-OPKKATiON  IN  Austbia. — The  full  report  of  the  Grennan  Co¬ 
operative  Union  of  Austria  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  the  summary 
of  it  which  the  chairman.  Dr.  Karl  Wrabetz,  recently  submitted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  societies  composing  the  Union,  gives  on  the 
whole  an  encouraging  account  of  the  progress  made.  Evidently  co¬ 
operation  is  spreading  only  slowly  in  Austria  ;  but  it  is  spreading,  and 
spreading  in  the  right  way.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  to  agreement 
among  the  various  sections  ;  to  putting  the  moral  and  educative  side  of 
the  question  foremost,  in  contradistinction  to  the  purely  economic ;  and 
to  emphasizing  this  by  cutting  down  dividends.  The  **  Union  ”  here 
spoken  of  is  the  Union  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type.  One  cannot 
expect  its  spokesman  wholly  to  abstain  from  criticizing  its  rivals,  the 
associations  subscribing  to  the  Raiffeisen  principle.  It  is  desirable,  in 
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the  interest  of  both  sides,  that  there  should  be  criticism  of  the  freest 
sort.  Bat  it  Is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  criticism  does  not,  in 
Anstria,  take  the  shape  of  pecoliarly  bitter  antagonism,  which  denies 
to  the  opponent  all  title  to  recognition,  snch  as  is  still,  unfortunately, 
common  in  Germany.  In  Anstria  and  in  Germany  alike,  as  it  happens, 
it  is  Raiffeisen  co-operation  which  is  extending  its  sphere  most  rapidly, 
so  far  as  numbers  of  associations  come  into  account.  However,  all 
these  associations  are  small,  confined  to  a  single  parish  each.  Accord¬ 
ingly  their  members*  roll  is  diminutive,  and  their  business  comparatively 
trifling.  Dr.  Wrabetz  rightly  objects  that  they  are  too  much  petted  and 
coddled  by  the  Gk>vemment  and  provincial  authorities,  which  not  only 
carry  on  an  active  propaganda  in  their  favour,  but  give  them  subsidies 
into  the  bargain,  large  enough  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  self-help,  but 
much  too  small  to  be  of  lasting  material  use.  German  co-operative 
associations  seem  chary  in  their  supply  of  data.  Dr.  Wrabetz  complains 
that  the  returns  sent  in  to  their  several  Unions  by  the  Polish,  Czech,  and 
Slovenian  societies  are  very  much  more  complete.  For  the  German  side 
of  co-operation  he  gives  the  following  figures.  There  were  at  the  end 
of  1895  in  Austria  (not  including  Hungary)  in  all  3802  co-operative 
associations,  3661  registered,  and  141  unregistered.  That  means  an 
increase  of  533  associations  daring  the  year,  nearly  all  of  which  stand 
to  the  credit  of  Raiffeisenism.  Of  the  3802  societies,  as  many  as  2769 
were  banks.  Banking  predominates  generally  in  the  co-operation 
both  of  Germany  and  of  Austria,  no  matter  whether  German  or 
Slavonian.  The  figure  marks  an  increase  as  compared  with  1894  of 
341,  whereof  216  fall  to  the  share  of  Raiffeisenism,  which  can  now 
claim  1019  among  the  2769  co-operative  banking  associations.  Five 
hundred  such  Raiffeisen  banks  returned  their  members  collectively  as 
38,128,  their  capital  as  474,000  florins  (£37,920),  the  money  borrowed 
as  8,283,000  florins  (£182,640),  and  the  money  lent  out  at  4,831,000 
florins  (£386,480).  Fifteen  hundred  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  corre¬ 
spondingly  return  their  members  as  680,720,  their  capital  as  53,000,000 
florins  (£4,240,000),  the  money  borrowed  as  nearly  350,000,000  florins 
(£28,000,000),  and  the  money  lent  at  326,500,000  florins  (£26,120,000). 
The  **  money  borrowed  ”  includes  savings  deposits.  The  banks  of 
both  descriptions  were  shown  to  be  suffering  from  rather  a  plethora  of 
money,  having  much  invested  for  want  of  other  employment.  The 
difference  in  the  magnitude  of  support  and  operations  as  between 
Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Raiffeisen  associations  is  striking.  By  the 
side  of  all-powerful  banking,  supply  co-operation,  which  is  fiercely 
persecuted  by  traders,  makes  little  of  a  show.  There  were  at  New-year 
only  461  supply  associations,  as  compared  with  398  in  1894.  Among 
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the  number  stated,  there  were  309  doing  an  annual  business  coUectivelj 
of  14,597,851  francs  (£1,167,828).  Beyond  that  there  were  572 
miscellaneous  associations,  most  of  them  agricultural.  Co-operative 
production  is  in  Austria  still  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Hbnbt  W.  Wolff. 

**  Lb  Travail.*’  ‘ — This  report  of  the  Paris  Co-operative  Association 
of  Painters,  signed  by  its  manager  (direeteur)  H.  Buisson,  whose 
account  of  co-operative  production  in  France  at  the  present  day  forms 
an  interesting  part  of  the  lately  published  Report  of  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Co-operative  OongretSy  London,  1895  (pp.  95-109),  shows 
very  satisfactory  material  progress,  but  is  still  more  remarkable  for 
the  high  spirit  which  animates  it.  The  amount  of  work  done  has 
increased  from  621,061  frs.  (say  £24,800)  in  1895  to  666,692  (say 
£26,560)  in  1896,  on  which  the  net  profit  has  been  68,081  frs.  (say 
£2701).  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  517,313  frs.,  or  over 
77  per  cent,  was  done  for  public  bodies,  the  State,' the  Department  of 
the  Seine  and  the  City  of  Paris,  but  less  than  a  quarter  of  this  by 
special  contract,  the  rest  of  the  orders  being  all  won  in  competition, 
open  or  limited,  with  ordinary  employers.  If,  M.  Buisson  observes, 
speaking  of  co-operative  production  generally,  a  large  number  of 
associations  for  co-operative  production  (associations  ouvrieres)  are 
prosperous,  they  owe  it  to  their  principle  and  to  their  organization. 
If  their  tenders  are  often  successful,  in  spite  of  high  wages,  and  an 
almost  absolute  want  of  capital,  it  is  because  with  them  production 
is  greater  and  more  intelligent.  The  total  capital  belonging  to  the 
association,  including  a  relief  and  a  superannuation  fund,  amounts 
only  to  137,179  frs.  (say  £5465),  the  rest  being  mainly  obtained  in 
the  shape  of  advances  on  works  from  the  Credit  Foncier  and  the 
Co-operative  Bank  (133,624  frs.,  or  over  £5323).  The  division  of 
profits  proposed  by  the  report  is  as  follows  : — 30  per  cent,  to  labour, 
30  per  cent,  to  share  capital,  10  to  the  reserve  fund,  20  to  the  super¬ 
annuation  fund,  2  to  the  relief  fund,  and  8  to  the  manager.  The 
interest  of  members  in  the  capital  is  limited  to  25  shares  of  100  frs. 
each,  or  nearly  £100  in  all,  and  such  shares  cannot  pass  into  the 
hands  of  persons  not  working  for  the  association.  The  members 
and  workers  may  also  open  deposit  accounts,  the  total  of  which 
amounts  to  34,723  frs.,  or  over  £1383,  being  an  increase  of  more 
than  half  on  the  past  year,  but  which  the  noanagement  deem  still 
insufficient  in  reference  to  the  profits  distributed.  For  the  past  year 

*  **Le  TravaU,**  Assoeiatim  d^Onvrien  Peintres/ondie  an  1882;  Siej/e  Social  50,  Bne 
da  Maiitre.  Oow^  Bcndu  des  Op&atUms  da  la  Soeisti  pendant  Vammds  1895. 
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the  share  of  labour  iu  profits  amounted  to  rather  over  9  per  cent,  on 
wages,  reckoned  on  hours  of  labour,  such  hours  being  10  in  summer 
and  8  in  winter.  All  the  workers,  be  it  observed,  are  not  members. 
M.  Bnisson  states  that  all  who  have  practised  co-operative  production 
have  recognized  the  danger  there  is  in  having  too  great  a  number  of 
members,  especiallj  in  a  building  trade,  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  permanent  employment.  But  all  the  workers,  members  or 
not  members,  receive  their  share  in  profits,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  to  35  in  place  of  30  per  cent. 

The  superannuation  fund,  though,  as  has  been  seen  above,  claiming 
a  fifth  of  the  profits,  only  represents  at  present  an  annuity  of  58*06  frs. 
(or  a  little  over  £2  6t.  3d.)  a  member.  The  relief  fund  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  expended  on  accidents,  but  out  of  it  help  has  been 
given  to  various  philanthropic  and  social  undertakings. 

**  Productive  co-operation,”  M.  Buisson  observes,  is,  and  will  long 
remain  yet  a  delicate,  difficult  undertaking,  because  it  requires  from 
those  who  practise  it,  not  only  the  knowledge  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  success  of  any  commercial  or  industrial  undertaking,  but, 
besides  and  principally,  a  number  of  qualities,  one  might  almost  say 
virtnes,  which,  in  consequence  of  an  inappropriate  education,  or  of  none 
at  all,  do  not  belong  to  the  majority  of  mankind.  These  have  developed 
in  the  individual  the  selfish  notion  of  the  *  I,*  without  ever  explaining 
to  him  and  making  him  understand  that  his  happiness  was  intimately 
bound  up  with  that  of  others.  .  .  Men  called  to  live  in  association  .  .  . 
must  be  penetrated  with  the  idea  that,  if  they  are  strong,  if  they  are 
gifted,  if  the  chances  of  birth  have  favoured  them,  part  of  these 
advantages  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  collective  body.  .  .  . 
They  must  also  be  imbued  with  the  truth  that  happiness  consists  not 
only  in  the  possession  of  fortune  or  power, — that  to  be  useful  to  others 
and  render  their  life  pleasanter  and  easier,  is  a  satisfaction  to  which 
none  else  can  be  compared.  ...  We  are  now  well  equipped,  our 
arrangements  and  organization  are  as  good  as  those  of  any  of  our 
competitors ;  if  to  these  we  add  the  ardour  which  is  given  to  man  by  the 
fulfilment  of  duty,  we  may  hope  to  see  our  dear  association  take  one 
of  the  most  honourable  places,  not  only  in  our  own  industry,  but — and 
this  is  what  we  take  most  to  heart — amongst  those  social  and  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations  of  which  any  country  has  the  right  to  be  proud.” 

Words  like  these  are  an  echo  from  the  noble  days — for  the  French 
working  classes— of  1849-50.  I  hear  it  said  that  France  is  “rotten 
to  the  core.”  No,  it  is  not,  whilst  voices  like  that  of  M.  Bnisson 
rise  from  among  the  co-operative  associations  of  Paris. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 
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The  Annual  Confkbence  of  the  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers  was  held  at  ICanchester,  towards  the  end  of  October.  The 
proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  lady 
mayoress  (Mrs.  Meek),  followed  by  the  president’s  (Mrs.  Creighton’s)' 
address. 

The  programme  included  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  which  were' 
dealt  with  in  the  usual  way,  viz.  by  one  or  two  papers  of  twenty 
minutes’  length,  an  appointed  speaker  for  ten  minutes,  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion  for  the  remainder  of  the  allotted  time. 

Miss  Morgan  read  the  first  paper  on  The  Duties  of  Citizenship,” 
and  urged  on  all  women,  possessing  the  limited  franchise,  a  more 
regular  and  systematic  use  of  it.  She  met  the  argument  once  brought 
forward  by  the  Speaker^  to  the  effect  that  women  dislike  independence, 
by  quoting  various  indisputable  authorities,  attesting  that  **  the  women 
voters  have  generally  attached  more  importance  than  the  men  to  the 
personal  moral  character  and  social  usefulness  of  a  candidate,  and 
certainly  have  shown  more  independence  than  the  majority  of  the 
lower  class  of  male  voter ;  ”  and  also  that  **  the  majority  of  women 
voters  use  their  suffrage  with  a  higher  and  nobler  purpose  than  do  the 
majority  of  the  other  sex.” 

Under  the  heading  of  ”  Provision  for  and  Maintenance  of  Destitute 
Gtentlewomen,”  Miss  Mackarness  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  elderly 
governess,  who  is  so  often  superseded  by  her  bicycling,  golf-playing 
rival  of  “  under  30.”  Here,  perhaps  with  reason,  she  did  not  quite 
succeed  in  carrying  her  audience  with  her ;  but  the  thanks  of  all  are 
due  to  her  for  the  suggestion  that  the  admirable  and  far-reaching  work 
carried  on  by  Miss  Tounghusband  in  London  (at  the  Gentlewoman’s 
Employment  Club,  7c,  Lower  Belgrave  Street)  should  be  largely 
increased,  and  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Such  work  as 
dressmaking,  under  the  training  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  dressmaker  ; 
making  underlinen  ;  copying  manuscripts,  etc.,  is  already  being  carried 
on, /or  orders  only.  And  to  these  branches  of  industry  might  be  added 
mending  valuable  china ;  copying  and  transposing  music  ;  directing 
circulars ;  patching  leaves  of  old  library  and  hymn  books  ;  and 
mending  of  all  kinds,  including  such  refinements  as  darning  damask 
table-cloths,  etc.,  in  patterns — an  almost  lost  art.  In  criticism  of  this 
subject  it  must  be  urged  that  nothing  should  be  more  strongly 
deprecated  than  the  perpetuation  of  the  idea  that  ladies,  as  a  class, 
cannot  permit  themselves  to  engage  in  certain  pursuits.  All  honest, 
honourable  work  is  work  for  honest,  honourable  women  ;  and  the 

caste  ”  notion  must  itself  be  crushed  if  it  should  not  crush  its  victims 
in  the  future  as  uselessly  and  relentlessly  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
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From  this  point  of  view  the  wording  of  the  title  of  the  paper  is  to  be 
deplored. 

In  **  Openings  for  the  Employment  of  Edncated  Women,**  we  regret 
to  see  that  Miss  Margaret  Bateson,  in  her  suggestive  paper,  did  not 
touch  upon  the  great  desirability  of  getting  educated  women  as  matrons 
in  workhouses.  The  scope  afforded  by  this  position  to  a  woman  of 
character  and  principle  is  practically  boundless.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that,  at  a  recent  Poor  Law  Conference,  it  was  agreed  to  ask 
the  Local  GU>vernment  Board  to  rescind  their  expressed  preference  for 
the  master  and  matron  of  a  workhouse  to  be  a  married  couple,  which, 
if  done,  will  give  openings  to  women  of  a  higher  class  to  undertake  the 
position,  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  untold  good.  Miss  Bateson 
suggested  that  many  girls  with  inherited  business  instincts  may  find  a 
sphere  in  trade,  or  as  designers,  publishers,  architects,  keepers  of 
country  inns  and  hotels  {not  boarding  bouses) ;  and  she  further 
quoted  an  instance  of  the  employment,  by  a  large  firm  of  wholesale 
manufacturing  chemists,  of  a  lady  of  university  education  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  their  female  employees,  with  the  widest  and  most 
complete  success. 

The  subject  of  **  Fines  and  Deductions  in  Women’s  Wages**  was 
freely  discussed,  and  the  cruel  system  of  deductions  universally  con¬ 
demned  ;  a  case  being  instanced  of  a  woman*s  making  three  suits  of  a 
special  colour,  for  which  she  should  have  received  8^.,  but  the  deduc¬ 
tions  of  Id.  for  steam-power  to  work  the  machine,  of  Id.  for  light,  of 
5d.  for  special  cotton,  left  her  the  sum  of  1^.  as  the  proceeds  of  her 
work. 

Fines  are  a  more  burning  question,  as  being  the  most  obvious  method 
of  maintaining  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  fretting  and  irritating  in 
the  highest  degree.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  shops,  where  the 
fines  system  seems  to  have  attained  its  most  ingenious  and  annoying 
development.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  continual  unpunctuality  on 
the  part  of  the  **  hands  **  in  any  large  manufactory,  the  fine  exacted 
does  not  compensate  the  employer  for  the  waste  of  steam-power  ;  and, 
while  not  too  trifling  to  irritate,  is  yet  sufficiently  small  not  to  deter 
lazy  or  busy  men  and  women  from  habitual  lateness. 

Very  interesting  papers  were  read  by  Mrs.  Papillon  and  Miss  Violet 
Brooke  Hunt,  on  **  Work  among  Men  and  Boys.**  The  many  encourage¬ 
ments  which  the  work  presents  were  dwelt  on,  and  the  need  for  women 
workers  upheld. ,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  word  of  caution  was  not 
added  (in  fact,  rather  the  reverse)  as  to  the  kind  of  woman  who 
should  take  up  this  work,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  kind  of  woman 
who  should  be  excluded  from  it.  That  such  exist  is  unfortunately  the 
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cue,  and  they  are  frequently  the  people  whose  interest  is  most  euUy 
aroused. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Colonies,  and 
who  know  how  the  subject  of  **  Emigration  **  is  regarded  by  those  in 
responsible  positions,  will  probably  think  the  view  taken  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Joyce,  in  her  paper  on  the'  subject,  rather  too  couleur 
de  rose. 

**  The  suggested  Children’s  Department  under  the  Local  Government 
Board,”  received  favourable  consideration  in  an  excellent  paper  by  Miss 
Lidgett.  **  Competition  among  Women  :  Brain  and  Manual  Workers  ” 
wu  also  dealt  with,  though  necessarily  without  doing  more  to  alleviate 
its  evils  than  giving  a  few  hints,  general  but  practical,  u  to  what  the 
community  should  aim  at. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers,  Mrs.  Creighton  presiding,  the  report  of  the 
secretary  (Miss  Janes)  was  read,  and  many  matters  relative  to  the 
working  of  the  Union  discussed.  The  Union  is  even  now  called  upon 
to  do  very  widely-reaching  work,  demanding  encyclopeedic  and  highly 
specialized  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  officials.  Its  possibilities  of 
usefulness  are  practically  unlimited,  and  it  is  distressing  to  record  that 
even  the  modest  sum  required  to  keep  going  their  minimum  staff,  and 
to  pay  office  and  travelling  expenses,  is  not  forthcoming.  The  annual 
subscription,  entitling  to  membership  of  the  general  committee,  is  five 
shillings. 

At  the  young  ladies*  meeting  a  most  admirable  paper,  on  **  What 
Girls  at  Home  and  in  Society  can  do  for  Others,”  was  read  by  Miss 
Jessie  Montgomery,  followed  by  others  from  Mrs.  Creighton  and  Miss 
Soulsby  on  **  Courtship  and  Marriage  ”  and  ”  Girls  and  their  Money.” 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  these  three  papers  might  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  booklet.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  literature  of  the  kind,  and, 
if  attractively  got  up,  they  would  make  a  charming  present. 

**  The  Registration  and  Employment  of  Midwives  ”  was  the  subject 
of  papers  and  speeches  by  Miss  Rosalind  Paget,  Miss  K.  Twining,  and 
Dr.  Annie  McCall.  The  necessity  for  immediate  and  straightforward 
dealing  with  this  subject  may  be  shown  by  a  quotation  from  Miss 
Paget’s  paper  :  [*  The  women’s  out-patient  departments  of  our  hospitals 
are  crowded  with  the  results  of  inefficient  and  incompetent  attendance 
during  childbirth,  and  the  statistics  with  regard  to  the  blind  show  an 
enormous  percentage  caused  by  ophthalmia  of  the  newly  born.  Most  of 
this  misery  is  preventible  ;  it  is  greatly  owing  to  ignorant  midwives. 
There  is  no  life  more  valuable  to  the  community  than  the  mother’s, 
and  yet  the  lives  of  such  women  are  daily  sacrificed  by  ignorant  and 
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self'safficient  persons,  who  andertake  the  daties  of  a  calling  requiring 
careful  training  and  guarantees  of  efficiency.** 

The  question  of  **  Rescue  Work**  was  most  earnestly  dealt  with  at  a 
special  meeting,  of  which  a  separate  report  is  issued. 

The  conference  was  clqeed  by  a  farewell  address  given  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Lyttelton,  and  by  a  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  from 
the  Archbishop  of  York. 

E.  C.  Grkoort. 


Thb  Bxturn.of  Trustee  Savinos  Banks  for  1895  (ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  June  1,  1896)  offers  some 
interesting  features.  Owing  to  some  changes  in  the  form  of  the  return 
which  took  place  in  1893,  a  complete  comparison  can  only  be  instituted 
with  the  two  returns  last  previous.  These,  however,  show  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  whilst  the  number  of  banks  has  diminished  by  22, 
the  total  number  of  accounts  has  risen  by  45,083,  the  amount  owing 
by  £3,086,880,  the  total  assets  by  £3,082,436,  whilst  the  average  cost 
of  management  in  reference  to  capital  has  fallen  from  6«.  Zd.  to  5«.  I0<f ., 
and  the  average  cost  of  transactions'from  8^^^.  to  The  totals  are 

not  to  be  compared,  of  course,  to  the  gigantic  ones  of  the  Post  Office, 
but  they  seem  to  prove  that  Trustee  Savings  Banks  have  still  a  work 
of  their  own  to  do,  and  are  doing  it.  The  progress,  moreover,  has  been 
common  to  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  the  islands  in  the  British 
seas,  except  that,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  accounts  open 
has  fallen  from  1,022,285,  in  1893,  to  1,005,959  in  1895, — substan¬ 
tially,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  increase  of  total  deposits, 
the  only  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1891  in  raising  the 
minimum  of  deposits.  Ireland  continues  to  be  the  most  dearly  managed 
country  (7«.  2d.  in  1895  on  the  capital),  Scotland  the  cheapest  (4s.  llcf.). 
But  these  figures  represent  a  substantial  diminution  from  1893,  when 
the  figures  were  8s.  Itf.  for  Ireland,  and  5s.  6<f.  for  Scotland.  It  is 
a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  general  fall  of  the  rate 
of  interest,  the  average  paid  by  savings  banks  has  risen  from  £2  9j.  Id. 
to  £2  9s.  9d.,  and  in  Scotland  from  £2  9s.  bd.  to  £2  9s.  lOcf. 

Trustee  Savings  Banks,  then,  are  not  merely  holding  their  own,  but 
are  progressing.  Whether  any  share  of  credit  for  thks  result  is  owing 
to  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  Inspection  Committee,  instituted  by  the 
Act  of  1891,  it  would  not  become  me,  as  a  member  of  that  conunittee, 
to  consider  here  ;  though,  indeed,  I  am  little  more  than  a  disinterested 
observer  in  the  ntatter,  all  questions  of  account  coming  within  the 
purview  of  a  hard-worked  sub-committee  of  accounts,  of  which  I  am 
not  a  member. 
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The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  much  larger  ones  of  the 
return,  may  furUier  illustrate  the  above  observations  i — 


No.  or 
Bttoko. 

No.  or 
Aeoomiti. 

Ovilif  to 
Depoottoci. 

Total 

AmoU. 

Coat 

ATSTjun 

Coot  of 

TTKT.^~t‘r^.n. 

ATOfasoBato 

oflaSanot 

toDapoattafo. 

of  IlaLlge- 

nSknoaoto 

Capital. 

A 

A  1 

«.  4. 

A. 

A  a.  A. 

1898 

267 

1,471,146 

42,225301 

43325,428 

6  8 

2  9  7 

1894 

257 

1,470,946 

43,474,749 

44,464,936 

6  5 

2  9  9 

1895 

245 

1,516,229 

45312,681 

46307359 

5  10 

8* 

2  9  9 

It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  the  figures  of  the  average  receipts 
from  and  payments  to  depositors  have  been  omitted  since  the  return 
for  1892.  The  average  cost  of  transactions,  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  other  two,  is  no  doubt  more  important  as  a  matter  of  account, 
and  should  not  be  omitted,  but  the  average  receipts  and  payments  were 
the  only  figures  that  gave  some  clue  to  the  condition  in  life  of  the 
depositors,  and  had  thus  an  economic  value  which  the  new  ones 
have  not. 

John  M.  Ludlow. 


Thx  Lanous  Association  fob  promotino  Co-opbbativb  Pro¬ 
duction  BASKD  ON  Co-Partnership  of  the  Workers  has  just  issued 
its  Eleventh  Report,  containing  much  of  interest  and  encouragement. 
The  Association  itself  is  too  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Economic 
Review  to  need  any  detailed  account  of  its  origin  and  general  aims ; 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cause  to  which  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale 
so  nobly  devoted  his  means,  both  moral  and  material,  and  in  which  he 
has  been  truly  and  loyally  followed  by  many  other  earnest  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  workers,  needs  no  further  introduction. 

The  Report  states  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  Association 
in  the  last  twelve  months  exceeds  the  record  of  any  previous  year,  and 
we  subjoin  the  table  of  figures  given  in  the  report,  regretting  that  the 
figures  for  the  year  1894  were  not  given,  as  the  table  only  enables  us 
to  contrast  the  year  of  starting  (1883)  with  1895. 


Aaoo. 

Number  of  Societies  .  15  155 

Sales  for  the  year . £160,751  ..  £1,859,876 

Capital  (share,  reserve,  and  loan)  ..  ..  108,486  ..  917,802 

Profits  .  9,031  ..  94,305 

Losses .  114  2,296 

Profit  to  labour  .  14,285 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  August,  1895,  a  variety  of  co-operative  products  were 
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exhibited,  including  pianos  and  bicycles.  Several  foreign  delegates 
also  attended  and  spoke.  The  monthly  jonrnal  of  the  Association 
{Labour  Copartnership)  was  the  subject  of  warm  commendation  for 
its  high  level  of  excellence  and  general  interest.  A  member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  accorded  it  special  praise, 
in  that  **  it  did  not  give  out  a  doctrine  of  diluted  Socialism,  but  boldly 
pnt  forward  Co-operation  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  industrial 
qnestion.”  This  remark,  and  a  further  one  from  the  same  sonrce,  to 
the  effect  that  **many  of  the  evils  we  now  suffer  from  are  due  not 
merely  to  defects  of  system,  but  to  defects  of  character,  which  would 
produce  under  State  Socialism  worse  evils  than  under  any  other  form 
of  labour  organization,”  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  well  invite 
consideration  of  the  Cooperative  movement,  as  claiming  to  be,  at  best, 
a  cure  ;  at  worst,  a  powerful  palliative. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  movement  approaches  the  question  of 
capital  and  labour  is  jvell  illustrated,  both  by  an  address  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  (to  which  reference  will  be  made  later), 
and  by  Mr.  Holyoake’s  address,  delivered  before  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  1895,  in  the  capacity  of  president  of  the  Association.  He  urges  on 
our  notice  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  scheme  of  justly 
divided  profit-sharing ;  such  a  scheme,  iu  his  opinion,  demanding  that 
in  co-operative  workshops  all  the  clear  profit  should  go  to  the  credit  of 
labour  ;  but  in  industrial  partnerships  that  the  rate  of  division  should 
be  **  5  per  cent,  to  capital,  and  10  per  cent,  to  labour  which  creates 
interest  for  capital.”  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Mr.  Holyoake  justifies  this 
proportion,  and  why  (to  employ  Professor  Marshall’s  terms)  “pro¬ 
ductiveness  ”  is  to  enjoy  double  the  remuneration  of  “  prospectiveness.” 
It  would  be  equally  true,  economically,  under  the  profit-sharing  scheme 
of  industrial  partnerships,  to  word  the  concluding  phrase  “  capital  which 
creates  interest  for  labour.”  But,  barring  this  excessive  concession  to 
the  Labour  cormorant,  the  address  contains  some  counsels  of  industrial 
salvation,  such  as  the  following :  “  Many  employers  would  enter  into 
partnership  with  their  men,  but  for  dread  of  all  their  profits  being 
rendered  divisible.  If,  in  our  wholesale  workshops,  a  rule  of  maximum 
division  of  10  per  cent,  had  been  suggested,  some  approximate  rate  of 
participation  on  wages,  equal  at  least  to  the  dividend  on  capital,  might 
have  been  conceded.  Workers,  by  not  making  clear  what  the  limit  of 
their  demand  may  be,  get  nothing.”  And  also  :  “  When  Co-operation 
first  arose,  the  pioneers  were  for  the  elevation  of  labour.  They 
ascended  to  the  heights.  Let  us  ascend  there.  There  the  principle  of 
equity  dwells.  There  Co-operation  was  proclaimed  as  the  new  religion 
of  industry,  which  brought  to  workers  the  sentiment  of  amity,  because 
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it  promised  self-created  means  without  State  help,  State  interference, 
or  State  pensions.  Co-operation  goes  with  Socialism  until  Socialism 
goes  mad.  The  point  at  which  the  delusion  begins  is  where  Socialists 
begin  to  decry  self-help.  It  is  for  ns  to  reyive  this  faith  in  the  heart 
of  industry.'* 

The  Report  records  many  encouraging  developments  in  Co-operative 
Production.  Leicester,  Kettering,  London,  Cambridge,  and  Canterbury, 
among  other  places,  are  all  starting  new  ventures,  or  considerably 
enlarging  their  present  scope.  The  Kettering  Builders*  Society  is 
especially  quoted  for  the  flourishing  character  of  its  business ;  their 
report  for  1895  (their  first  year)  showing  a  trade  of  £7,357,  with  a 
profit,  after  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital,  of  £484  11«.  9<f., 
which  was  divided  in  various  ways,  it  being  observable  that  the  direct 
percentage  of  profits  to  the  workers  did  not  exceed  7-;  per  cent.  The 
branch  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Ireland  has  made  great  strides, 
there  being  now  110  societies  and  10,000  members,  as  compared  with 
last  year's  figures  of  67  societies  and  3,800  members. 

The  most  striking  instance  among  established  firms  which  are 
adopting  co-operative  principles,  is  that  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  and  T. 
Taylor,  of  Batley,  Yorkshire,  **one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  heavy 
woollen  trade,  employing  nearly  seven  hundred  people,  and  established 
over  fifty  years.  After  capital  has  received  4^  per  cent.,  the  remain¬ 
ing  profit  will  be  divided  annually  at  the  same  rate  per  £  of  capital  and 
of  wages.  The  dividend  on  wages  will  be  paid  in  shares,  not  cash,  it 
being  the  desire  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  gradually  transfer  the  ownership  to 
the  workers.  The  business  will  be  registered  as  a  company  with  £1 
shares.  Mr.  Taylor  has  presented  every  worker,  not  already  under 
profit-sharing,  with  one  or  two  fully  paid  up  £1  shares.  This,  together 
with  the  contribution  to  the  special  fund,  means  a  gift  of  £1000." 

The  Report  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  states  that  the 
employees  have  now  £25,624  invested  in  the  company's  stock,  and 
£33,227  on  deposit  as  loan  capital.  The  Nelson  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Leclaire,  Illinois,  also  registers  great  success  and  advance. 

The  journal  of  the  Association,  Labour  Copartnerehip,  has  been 
largely  used  as  a  means  of  propaganda,  and  its  high  standard  and 
efficiency  have  already  been  dwelt  upon.  The  Association  earnestly 
eommends  it  to  the  regular  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Co¬ 
operation. 

The  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  August  of  this  year,  is  already  printed,  and  its  attitude  towards  the 
labour  question,  indicated  by  its  title  The  Marriage  of  Labour  and 
Capital^  is  well  contrasted  with  the  familiar  vitriol-throwing-divorce 
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kind  of  rhetoric  so  prevalent  in  many  quarters.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt 
begins  by  describing  the  need  for  readjostment  of  the  present  conditions 
of  wage-receivers,  asking  **  How  many  are  living  under  healthful  and 
proper  conditions  of  existence  ?  How  many  are  able  to  enjoy  a  decent 
competence  in  old  age  ?  How  many  can  look  forward  with  certainty 
to  having,  say,  £1  a  week  from  the  age  of  60  ?  How  many  have  the 
certainty  that  at  any  time  they  may  not  be  turned  adrift  from  their 
employers’  workshops,  and  so  deprived  of  the  means  of  livelihood, 
without  any  fault  of  their  owe  ?  ”  He  then  notes  the  failure  of  other 
systems  to  deal  with  this  evil,  and  the  danger  of  State  Socialism, 
“  involving  a  fatal  war  of  classes  ;  ”  and  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
enormous  development  of  the  principle  of  Co-operation,  as  already 
carried  out  by  the  working  classes  in  founding  and  working  consumers* 
stores  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  an  unparalleled  instance  of  the  power 
of  wise  organization  carried  on  by  working  men.  The  1700  societies 
have  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  members  ;  an  annual  trade  of  forty 
millions  sterling ;  and  a  profit  for  themselves  of  five  millions.  This 
form  of  association  has  enabled  thousands  of  men  to  save,  who  were 
never  before  able  to  accumulate  anything  for  old  age,  and  may  have 
been  able  to  purchase  their  own  dwellings  from  the  profits.”  However, 
Distributive  Co-operation  cannot,  by  its  nature,  do  more  than  this.  It 
cannot  advance  any  claim  to  be  the  long-sought  agent  by  which  the 
contending  forces  of  Capital  and  Labour,  each  essential  to  the  other, 
shall  be  reconciled  and  firmly  united.  This  agent,  the  Association 
maintains,  is  forthcoming  in  Co-operation  in  its  wider  sense.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  a  true  union  and  wise  co-operation  between  the  owners  of 
capital  and  the  providers  of  labour.”  These  may  set  to  work  in  either 
of  two  ways  :  (1)  by  establishing  societies  in  which  all  the  capital  is 
found  by  workmen,  either  employed  in  the  society  or  by  their  brethren 
in  other  branches  ;  or  by  members  of  Trade  Unions,  and  by  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Distributive  Societies ;  or  (2)  by  the  ”  captains  of  industry  ” 
sharing  profits  with  their  employees,  and  paying  those  profits  in  the 
form  of  share  capital,  “the  holders  having  a  voice  in  the  control  and 
management.”  To  the  objections  that  will  be  urged  against  this  last 
clause,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  refers  us  to  Professor  Marshall,  whose 
arguments  certainly  do  not  make  against  joint-stock  companies,  but,  on 
the  whole,  under  certain  conditions,  in  their  favour  ;  and  moreover,  as 
Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  points  out,  “  the  large  proportion  of  failures,  known 
to  every  one  who  has  had  shares  in  limited  liability  companies,  shows 
clearly  that  they  are  by  no  means  superior  to  the  industrial  societies 
which  we  recommend.” 

The  argument  in  favour  of  Co-operation  would  not  be  complete 
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without  adducing  the  list  of  advantages  derivable  by  workmen,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt’s  address.  They  are  as  follows:  ‘*(1)  The 
typical  co-operator  belongs  to  a  co-operative  consumers’  society  or 
store,  ou  the  mauaging  committee  of  which  he  may  become  a  member. 

(2)  He  gets  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  his  purchases  in  that  store. 

(3)  He  invests  those  profits  in  the  society  at  5  per  cent.,  and  perhaps 
purchases  a  house  out  of  them.  (4)  He  belongs  to  a  workshop  and 
factory  where  he  gets  the  highest  wages  of  his  trade,  and  is  never  out 
of  work  from  strikes  or  lock-outs.  (5)  He  receives  a  share  of  the 
profits.  (6)  That  share  is  invested  regularly  in  the  capital,  and  he 
receives  interest  or  dividend  on  the  same.  (7)  He  may  rise  to  become 
a  manager  or  foreman  in  the  undertaking  of  which  he  is  a  part  owner. 
(8)  He  will  also  have  the  right  to  attend  the  shareholders’  meetings, 
and  control  the  undertaking.  (9)  He  may  often  be  able  to  make 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  economy  in  production  and  management,  as 
to  new  processes  and  new  markets.  (10)  He  derives  advantages  from 
tbe  provident,  recreation,  and  educational  funds  created  out  of  the 
profits.  (11)  He  has  no  master  who  can  take  action  towards  him 
which  he  considers  arbitrary  or  unfair,  without  protest.  (12)  He 
knows  that  while  he  benefits  himself,  he  is  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-workers.” 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  growth  and  furtherance  of  justice  and  true 
peace  is — not  the  self-seeking  of  the  capitalist ;  not  the  self-seeking  of 
the  labourer  ;  but  the  selfish,  stolid  indifference  of  those  terrible  serried 
ranks  of  the  apathetic.  ”  Will  the  consumers  coutinue  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  cloth  they  wear,  the  furniture  they 
use,  the  coal  they  born,  have  been  provided  ?  ”  To  make  people  care 
is  even  more  widely  necessary  than  to  make  them  co-operate.  To 
those  whose  hearts  and  interest  are  already  roused,  the  methods  of 
Co-operation  must  commend  themselves  by  their  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  sound  economical  and  social  basis. 

E.  C.  Gkeqort. 

One-Man  Conpanies. — By  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Salomon 
(pauper)  v.  A.  Salomon  and  Co.,  Limited,  on  November  16,  1896,  the 
House  of  Lords  appears  to  have  settled  that  any  one  may  trade  with 
limited  liability,  if  he  puts  ”  limited  ”  after  his  name,  and  complies  with 
a  few  not  very  expensive  formalities.  The  comments  of  the  Law 
Journal  are  worth  reproduction  : — 

”  Limitation  of  liability  is  the  chief,  but  far  from  the  only  advantage 
of  incorporation.  The  conversion  of  a  business  into  a  private  company 
secures  tbe  continuity  of  the  business  unaffected  by  the  death  or 
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retirement,  lunacy,  or  bankruptcy  of  some  of  the  partners.  It  avoids 
the  risk — a  serious  ope— incidental  to  the  power  of  each  partner  to  bind 
the  other  by  all  acts  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership,  because  all 
the  directors’  powers  can  be  limited  by  the  articles,  of  which  all  persons 
dealing  with  the  company  have  notice.  Shareholders,  again,  can  lend 
to  the  company  without  being  postponed  as  in  an  ordinary  partnership. 
Money  can  be  raised  on  debentures.  Employees  can  be  given  a  share 
of  the  business,  or  the  business  can  be  made  a  family  one  by  giving 
an  interest  to  sons  and  daughters,  which  was  what  Mr.  Salomon  aimed 
at,  quite  legitimately.  Last,  not  least,  there  is  the  commercial  prestige 
attaching  to  a  company — a  thing  of  real  value.” 

But  if  every  one  turns  himself  into  a  limited  company  in  order  to 
secure  the  first-mentioned  advantages,  will  not  the  last  very  quickly 
disappear  ? 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  volume  of  statutes  for  1896  would  be  as  thin  as  that  for  the 
exceptional  years  1886  and  1895,  if  it  were  not  (rather  paradoxically) 
for  the  Short  Titles  Act,  which  occupies  two  hundred  pages. 

The  Conciliation  Act,  1886  (59  &  60  Viet,  chap.  30,  3  pp.,  ^.), 
requires  the  Board  of  Trade  to  keep  a  register  of  such  conciliation 
boards  as  apply  for  registration,  and  authorizes  it,  when  disputes  occur 
between  employers  and  workmen,  to  **  exercise  all  or  any  of  the 
following  powers,  namely  : — 

**  (a)  inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference. 

“  (5)  take  such  steps  as  to  the  Board  may  seem  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  parties  to  the  difference  to  meet  together  by 
themselves  and  their  representatives,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chair¬ 
man  mutually  agreed  upon  *or  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
by  some  other  person  or  body,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  settlement 
of  the  difference ; 

“  (c)  on  the  application  of  employers  or  workmen  interested,  and 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  existence  and  adequacy  of  means 
available  for  conciliation  in  the  district  or  trade  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as  conciliator  or  as 
a  board  of  conciliation  ; 

**  (d)  on  the  application  of  both  parties  to  the  difference,  appoint  an 
arbitrator.” 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  also  authorized  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  conciliation  board  in  a  place  or  trade  where  it  appears  to  be 
required,  even  if  there  is  at  the  moment  no  dispute  in  progress  or 
immediately  impending. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Truck  Act,  1896  (59  A  60  Viet.  chap.  44, 
6  pp.,  seems  to  be  to  secure  that  workmen  shall  he  made  really 
acquainted  with  the  terms  of  any  contract  they  may  enter  into  with 
regard  to  submitting  to  fines  or  deductions  from  wages.  It  also 
provides  that  any  fine  must  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  that  particulars 
in  writing  must  be  furnished  to  the  person  fined. 

Except  for  the  provision  authorising  **  special  advances  ” — that  is. 
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free  gifts  or  free  loans  from  the  Treasury — the  Light  Bailtoayt  Act, 
1896  (59  A  60  Yict.,  chap.  48, 1 3  pp.),  is  only  of  technical  interest.  That 
provision  is  hedged  round  with  so  many  conditions  that  it  is  not  likely 
over  to  be  operative.  In  each  case  either  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
must  first  certify  that  the  railway  will  **  benefit  agriculture,"  or  the 
Board  of  Trade  must  certify  that  it  will  establish  a  necessary  means 
of  communication  between  a  fishing  harbour  and  a  market,  or  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of,  or  maintenance  of,  some  definite 
industry.  There  would  be  not  much  difficulty  here,  as  almost  any 
railway  in  an  agricultural  district  would  “  benefit,"  not  perhaps  “  agri¬ 
culture,"  but  the  persons  interested  in  agricultural  land  in  that  district, 
and  almost  any  railway  anywhere  might  be  described  as  necessary  for 
the  development  of  some  industry  or  another  in  the  district.  But  the 
Treasury  only  **  may "  advance,  and  may  not  advance  more  than 
£250,000  in  all,  nor  more  than  half  the  cost  of  any  particular  line. 
It  must,  too,  be  satisfied  that  the  line  will  be  constructed  and  worked 
by  an  existing  railway  company,  and  that  landowners  interested  and 
local  authorities  have  given  all  reasonable  assistance  and  facilities  in 
their  power. 

The  fVe$t  Highland  Railtoag  Guarantee  Act,  1896  (59  &  60 
Viet.,  chap.  58,  4to,  4  pp.,  Icf.),  is  a  step  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
provision  for  special  advances  in  the  Light  Railtoayt  Act.  It 
authorizes  the  Treasury  to  guarantee  3  per  cent,  interest  for  30  years 
on  £260,000,  to  be  spent  on  a  railway,  and  to  give  £30,000  towards 
the  cost  of  a  breakwater.  It  gives  no  reason  for  this  dole  in  favour 
of  a  particular  area. 

Down  to  1895  the  practice  was  to  allow  local  authorities  which  had 
borrowed  from  the  State  to  repay  the  amounts  lent  before  the  due 
date,  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  But  in  that  year  applications  for 
repayment  in  advance  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  £6,000,000 
were  received,  and  more  were  expected.  Consequently,  as  appears 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Worht  Loan  Board,  1895-6 
(House  of  Commons  Paper,  1896,  No.  208,  foL,  106  pp.,  11^., 
postage  3<f.),  the  Treasury  on  November  22,  1895,  communicated  to 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  its  decision  not  to  sanction  further 
repayments  in  advance  from  local  authorities  except  on  the  terms  that 
"  for  every  £100  outstanding  on  the  loan  account,  they  may  repay 
such  sum  as  may  be  certified  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  price  at  which 
£100  of  Local  Loans  Stock  can  be  purchased."  This  is  a  compromise. 
The  State  has  made  a  good  bargain  with  the  local  authorities  by 
lending  out  money  on  long  terms  at  what  would  now  be  usurious 
rates  of  interest,  and  a  bad  one  with  the  holders  of  Local  Loans  Stock, 
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bj  undertaking  not  to  redeem  the  stock  till 
1912.  Instead  of  taking  the  full  benefit  of  the 
good  bargain  with  the  local  authorities,  it  takes 
onlj  so  much  from  them  as  will  suffice  to 
protect  it  from  loss  on  the  bad  bargain  with 
the  stockholders.  Thus  the  local  authorities 
will  be  made  to  bear,  not  the  effects  of  their 
own  improvidence,  but  the  effects  of  Mr. 
Goschen’s  improvidence  in  1887.  What  no 
one  outside  the  Treasury  can  see  is  why  the 
State  persists  in  refusing  to  lend  except  at 
rates  far  above  those  which  can  be  obtained 
by  solvent  borrowers  in  the  market.  Obviously 
what  is  required  to  put  the  Local  Loans  Fund 
in  a  state  of  solvency,  is  to  lend  another 
£40,000,000  at  2^  per  cent.,  or  even  2i  per 
cent. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  finding  some  such 
outlet  for  the  State’s  annual  savings  is  shown 
by  the  return  entitled  National  Debt  (Com¬ 
mand  Paper  8227,  fol.,  34  pp.,  3^.,  postage 
l<f.),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  national 
liabilities,  which  were  £840,732,448  in  1856, 
were  reduced  to  £652,540,105  in  1896. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
1895-6  (C.  8226,  fol.,  158  pp..  Is.  3<f.,  postage 
4^.),  is  the  table  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  millions*  worth 
of  real  and  personal  property  on  which  estate 
doty  was  paid  during  the  year  was  distributed 
between  the  different  classes  created  by  the 
Finance  Act  of  1894.  In  the  diagram  at 
the  side,  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  table  in  graphic  form.  The  whole 
column  represents  the  whole  £213,233,000 : 
the  top  section  of  it  represents  the  £8,725,000 
left  by  deceased  millionaires,  the  next  section 
represents  the  £8,809,000  left  by  persons 
whose  estates  were  valued  at  less  than  a 
million  but  more  than  half  a  million,  and  so  on. 
The  figures  in  the  middle  of  each  section  give 
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the  number  of  persons  in  each  class.  Thus,  there  were  8  millionaires, 
16  demi-millionaires,  39  quarter  •millionaires,  and  so  on.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  eight  millionaires  together  left  rather  more  property  than 
the  26,481  persons  who  had  something,  but  something  less  than 
£500  to  leave,  and  that  1423  persons,  with  over  £25,000  each,  left 
more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Commissioners  do  not 
give  some  intermediate  figures  with  regard  to  the  great  class  between 
£1000  and  £10,000.  It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  estates  must  fall 
off  exceedingly  rapidly  here.  There  are  8314  between  £500  and 
£1000,'  but  there  cannot  be  as  many  as  5000  between  £1000  and 
£1500,  nor  as  many  as  3000  between  £1500  and  £2000,  nor  as  many 
as  2000  between  £2000  and  £2500,  unless  the  curve  of  decline  is  very 
irregular.  As  was  remarked  in  these  pages  last  year,  we  must  not 
suppose  that .  the  distribution  of  property  among  persons  dying 
represents  accurately  the  distribution  of  property  among  persons  living. 
The  dead  are  always  richer  than  the  living  ;  or,  if  that  way  of  putting 
it  is  objected  to  as  a  bull,  people  are,  as  a  rule,  richer  at  the  end  of 
their  lives  than  ever  before.  Ten  years  ago,  in  all  probability,  not  one 
of  the  eight  millionaires  possessed  a  million. 

The  Commissioners  still  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  estate 
duty  has  been  more  **  avoided  ”  (they  do  not  use  the  dyslogistic 
“evaded**)  than  was  expected  and  allowed  for.  The  millionaires 
certainly  seem  to  have  made  no  great  effort  in  that  direction,  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  all  a  little,  and  not  very  much,  over  the  million. 
Or  is  this  the  result  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  under  the  million  ? 

Some  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  distribution  of  wealth  by  the 
returns  relating  to  income-tax  abatements.  In  1893-4,  when  only 
incomes  below  £150  were  altogether  exempt,  495,303  persons  obtained 
abatement  on  the  ground  of  having  more  than  £150  but  less  than 
£400.  In  1894-5,  when  the  limit  of  total  exemption  was  raised  to 
£160,  only  420,911  persons  were  left  to  obtain  abatement.  As  the 
abatement  is  now  more  worth  claiming  than  it  was  (8</.  on  £160 
instead  of  7<f.  on  £120),  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  figures  do  not 
represent  the  facts.  Possibly  some  of  the  diminution  may  be  due  to 
a  decrease  of  incomes,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  incomes  between  £150 
and  £160  must  be  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
between  £150  and  £400.  The  abatements  allowed  to  persons  having 
between  £450  and  £500  number  only  12,688,  but  here  considerable 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  changes  in  the  law  become 
known  very  slowly. 

Another  interesting  table  is  that  which  gives  the  result  of  the 
legacy  and  succession  duties.  It  seems  that  close  upon  two-thirds 
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of  the  whole  property  left  descended  from  parents  to  children  ;  abont 
22  per  cent,  went  to  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  3f  to 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  and  7  to  no  relations." 

An  armchair  economist  of  a  cynical  torn,  on  seeing  the  Final 
Report  of  H.M.  Commitsionert  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Financial 
Relatione  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (C.  8262,  fol.,  228  pp., 
1«.  lOd.,  postage  4i<f.),  was  heard  to  growl  that  royal  commissioners 
seemed  sometimes  to  belong  to  the  class  of  persons  who  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  The  terms  of  the  reference  to  the  Commission, 
like  those  of  most  references  in  the  last  few  years,  were  palpably 
absurd.  The  Commission  was  **  to  inquire  into  the  Financial  Relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  their  (!)  relative  taxable 
capacity,  and  to  report : — 

“  1.  Upon  what  principles  of  comparison,  and  by  the  application  of 
what  specific  standards,  the  relative  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  bear  taxation  may  be  most  equitably  determined." 

What  has  equity  to  do  with  determining  a  question  of  fact  like 
«  capacity  to  bear  taxation  "  ? 

^‘2.  What,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  the  true  proportion, 
under  (sic)  the  principles  and  specific  standards  so  determined,  between 
the  taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“  3.  The  history  of  the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  and  after  the  Legislative  Union,  the  charge  for  Irish 
purposes  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  during  that  period,  and  the 
amount  of  Irish  taxation  remaining  available  for  contribution  to 
Imperial  expenditure  ;  also  the  Imperial  expenditure  to  which  it  is 
considered  equitable  that  Ireland  should  contribute." 

Eleven  of  the  thirteen  Commissioners  agree  **  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  must,  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  be  considered  as 
separate  entities  ;  that  the  Act  of  Union  imposed  upon  Ireland  a  burden, 
which,  as  events  showed,  she  was  unable  to  bear ;  that  the  increase 
of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853  and  1860  was  not  justified 
by  the  then  existing  circumstances  ;  that  identity  of  rates  of  taxation 
does  not  necessarily  involve  equality  of  burden  ; "  and  **  that  whilst  the 
actual  tax-revenue  of  Ireland  is  abont  one-eleventh  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  very  much  smaller, 
and  is  not  estimated  by  any  of  us  as  exceeding  one-twentieth." 

Supposing  all  this  to  be  so,  what  follows  ?  Many  persons  have 
assumed  that  the  consequence  is  that  the  taxation  of  Ireland  ought 
to  be  immediately  reduced.  But  this  is  going  far  too  fast.  We  must 
first  settle  whether  relative  capacity  to  bear  taxation  "  is  the  proper 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  taxes.  If  we  decide  that  it  is,  we  shall 
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have  to  make  a  somewhat  extensive  revision  of  British  taxation. 
An  enormons  proportion  of  onr  tax-revenue  is  raised  from  persons  who 
drink  alcoholic  liquors.  Now  there  is  no  donbt  at  all  that  the  more 
alcohol  70a  consume  bejond  a  very  moderate  quantity  on  proper 
occasions,  the  less  is  your  capacity  to  bear  taxation.  The  problem 
which  every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  professes  to  solve  is,  not 
how  to  levy  taxes  in  proportion  to  capacity  to  bear  them,  but  how 
to  get  the  money  he  requires  with  a  minimum  of  suffering  and 
discomfort  to  the  nation.  If  he  does  this,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
the  people  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country  will  not  be  taxed 
in  accordance  with  their  capacity,  whether  considered  as  individuals 
or  as  aggregates. 

However,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  the  conclusion  at  which 
a  section  of  the  press  and  the  political  world  has  jumped,  theorists 
on  taxation  will  do  well  to  study  the  report  and  the  evidence  (^Minutes 
of  Evidence^  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  C.  7720 — i.  and  ii.,  fol.,  498  and  264  pp., 
4r.  and  2«.  l<f.,  postage  6<f.  and  4^.).  It  is  from  the  blundering 
efforts  of  the  ordinary  person  to  solve  practical  problems  of  this  kind 
that  all  the  finest  abstractions  of  theoretic  economics  have  really  been 
derived.  The  question  as  to  the  proper  basis  of  general  taxation  is 
not  the  only  one  involved.  There  is  also  the  almost  equally  important 
question  as  to  what  expenses  are  of  national  and  what  of  local  interest. 

The  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  making  Begulationa 
for  the  Purpose t  of  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896  (Commons 
Paper,  1896,  No.  319,  fol.,  86  pp.,  9d.,  postage  2^.),  seems  a  somewhat 
lengthy  document  if  the  Act  is  as  simple  as  it  was  represented  to 
be  by  its  authors. 

The  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  and  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons  for  1895-6,  Part  1.  (C.  8200,  8vo,  142  pp.,  Id., 
postage  2hd.),  shows  that  the  Commissioners  are  still  exhibiting  a 
healthy  disregard  for  the  agitation  against  useful  prison  labour. 
Oakum-picking,  unproductive  crank-wheel  labour,  and  treadmills  are 
being  gradually  abolished  in  favour  of  corn-grinding,  wood-sawing, 
stone-breaking,  and  other  industries.  The  War  Office  has  recently 
asked  for  64,000  articles  of  bedding,  and  **  it  is  hoped,”  say  the 
Commissioners,  “that  a  considerable  extension  of  trade  with  the 
Government  Departments  can  be  effected,  but  progress  must  of 
necessity  be  gradual  and  tentative.  The  greater  number  of  the  new 
industries  which  would  have  to  be  taken  up  are  of  a  character  requiring 
some  degree  of  skill.  Their  successful  execution  will,  therefore, 
largely  depend  on  the  means  that  may  be  devised  for  imparting  skilled 
instruction  to  prisoners.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  now  engaging  our 
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careful  consideratioa.”  Those  bigots  who  think  the  salvation  of  the 
country  lies  in  restricting  the  number  of  those  who  do  useful  labour 
will  feel  their  flesh  creep  at  this  announcement. 

As  usual,  the  only  lively  reading  in  the  bulky  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Boards  1895-6  (Command  Paper  8212,  8vo,  870  ' 
pp.,  4«.  !</.,  postage  6d.),  is  Miss  Mason’s  report  on  the  boarded-ont 
children.  “  As  to  the  words  *  pauper,’  *  pauper  taint,*  *  stigma,’  etc., 
etc.,  I  have  never  once,  in  the  course  of  a  whole  life  spent  among  the 
poor  and  working  people,  heard  these  words  used  by  them.  They 
belong  entirely  to  the  vocabulary  of  print  and  platform.”  “  In 
Lancashire  I  have  three  progressive  degrees  of  designation.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Liverpool,  the  foster-parents  speak  of  me  to  others  in  my 
presence  as  ’  this  lady ;  ’  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan  as  *  this 
person ;  ’  and  in  that  of  Clitheroe  and  the  wilder  parts  as  *  this 
ooman.’  ”  One  of  the  children  was  reported  to  be  a  **  Poltergeist,” 
this  apparently  being  the  proper  name  for  a  person  whose  presence 
causes  stones  to  come  in  through  the  windows  and  go  out  again 
through  the  holes  they  made  on  their  entrance.  Miss  Mason,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  kept  the  Poltergeist 
at  her  own  residence  in  London  for  a  week.  ”  No  demonstrations  took 
place  there.”  Miss  Mason  is  probably  a  most  refractory  subject 
What  chance  has  a  spook  with  a  lady  whose  scepticism  with  regard 
to  popular  beliefs  carries  her  the  length  of  asserting  that  Dickens 
describes  Oliver  Twist  as  brought  up,  not  in  the  workhouse,  but  in 
the  latest  invention  of  enlightened  philanthropy,  an  ”  isolated  home  ”  ? 

The  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  Vol.  I.,  Report  and  Appen¬ 
dices  (C.  8204,  foL,  382  pp.,  3s.,  postage  5i<f.),  is  another  example  of 
the  bad  practice  recently  adopted  by  committees  and  commissioners. 
The  members  agree  on  a  very  long  and  not  very  important  report, 
and  then  individually  express  diverse  opinions  on  all  the  really  im¬ 
portant  questions  submitted  to  them.  The  gist  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington,  Mr.  H.  £.  Hoare,  Miss  Cons,  and 
Miss  Eve,  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  whole  system  of  collecting 
together  bad  and  neglected  children,  and  think  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reduce  the  number.  Sir  John  Dorrington,  the  Rev.  Brooke 
Lambert,  Mr.  Charles  Bill,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  B.  Richards,  on 
the  other  hand,  think  the  system  is  excellent,  and  requires  very  little 
amendment.  Sir  Glodfrey  Lushington,  Miss  Cons  and  Miss  Eve  wish 
the  State  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  Education  Department,  instead 
of  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  Report  of  the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of 
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Trade  on  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1895  (C.  8231,  foL,  293  pp., 
2s.  \d.,  postage  4^.)  has  appeared  considerably  sooner  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  The  number  of  persons  involved  in  the  disputes  of 
the  year  was  263,758,  as  against  324,245  in  1894,  and  636,386  in  the 
great  coal  year  1893.  The  number  of  days  lost  was  5,542,652,  as 
against  9,322,096  in  1894,  and  31,205,062  in  1893,  In  the  reduced 
number  of  disputes  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  workpeople  were 
successful,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  were  partially  successful 
than  in  1894.  The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  persons 
striking,  and  the  results  of  their  action  for  six  years.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  remembered  that,  in  the  later  years,  the  department  has 
obtained  more  complete  returns  than  in  the  earlier  ones. 


Successful. .. 
Partially  successful 
Unsuccessful 
Unclassified 

188S. 

isso. 

ISSl. 

I8SX 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

93,524 

177,476 

40,472 

10,528 

213,867 

66,029 

101,902 

11,188 

68,247 

98,127 

92,768 

7,748 

48,852 

113,414 

70,978 

8,554 

400,171 

157,079 

77,427 

1,709 

71,661 

111,078 

186,3731 

5,133 

Total 

392,981 

2661885 

236,798 

636,386 

824,245 

1 

263,758 

The  column  devoted  to  employers*  suggestions  for  settling  labour 
disputes  contains  nothing  new  and  entertaining  enough  for  mention 
except  **  German  rule.” 

The  paper  entitled  Bailwatf  Servants  (^Hours  of  Labour)  (Commons 
Paper,  1896,  No.  372,  fol.,  23  pp.,  postage  l<f.),  is  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  respecting  its  proceedings  under  the  Railway 
Regulation  Act,  1893,  during  the  year  ending  July  27,  1896.  The 
policy  described  in  previous  reports  is  still  being  followed. 

Emigrants  to  California  would  do  well  to  peruse  the  Foreign  Office 
Beport  on  the  Distress  caused  to  British  Emigrants  to  California  by 
Fraudulent  Land  Syndicates  and  Emigrant  Agencies  (F.  0.  Miscel¬ 
laneous,  404,  foL,  17  pp.,  14<f.). 

The  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of 
Employment,  noticed  in  the  Economic  Bevievo  for  April,  1896,  has 
now  been  republished  along  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  (Commons 
Paper,  1896,  No.  321,  fol.,  102  pp..  Is.  6<f.,  postage  4^.). 

Edwik  Cankan. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STATE. 

By  WssTSL  WooDBUBT  WiLLOUGHBr,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Poll* 

tical  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  [448  pp. 

8to.  12«.  6d.  Macmillan.  New  York  and  London,  1896.] 

This  book  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  and  thoughtful  contribution 
to  the  scientific  study  of  politics,  which  has  for  the  last  few  years  been 
so  dominant  in  America.  It  is  an  independent  effort  to  deal  **  with 
the  general  postulates  of  political  science,  and  incidentally  with  the 
history  of  political  theories.”  It  has  the  merit  of  arousing  reflection 
and  stimulating  criticism.  Its  most  serious  defect  is  one  to  which  the 
American  **  school  ”  is  just  now  particularly  prone — a  certain  appetite 
of  quotation  for  quotation's  sake,  and  a  superfluous  ostentation  of 
erudition.  The  author  has  not  always  been  very  successful  in  his 
**  contamination  ’*  of  German  and  English  speculation  ;  he  lingers 
over  grundbegriffe  until  the  impatient  reader  wishes  that  Jellinek, 
for  instance,  had  never  fallen  in  his  way.  His  theme  is  the  **  State  ;  ’* 
the ^ discussion  of  the  ” metaphysic”  of  the  State  he  evidently  con* 
siders  fundamental :  and  yet  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  offered  a 
luminous  treatment  of  its  essence.  The  State,  we  are  told,  is  ”  an 
abstract  term  ;  ”  it  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  **  government,” 
**  nation,”  and  “  people  ;  ”  it  is  neither  an  aggregate  nor  an  organism— 
not  even  a  **  moral  organism.”  But  ”  though  refusing  to  the  State  an 
organic  character,  it  may  properly  be  described  as  a  juristic  person.” 
”  A  person,  truly  speaking,  is  no  concrete  being,  but  an  abstraction  ; 
and  personality  is  not  identical  with  physical  individuality.”  Ab¬ 
straction  is  an  indispensable  stage  of  thought ;  but  when  it  leads  our 
author  into  a  sharp  absolute  distinction  between  the  State  as  ”  natural  ” 
and  Government  as  ** purely  mechanical”  (p.  136),  we  feel  that  truth 
suffers  by  the  dissection.  Metaphors  are  often  luciferons ;  but  when 
they  blur  the  distinction  between  analogy  and  identity,  they  become 
mischievous.  Is  it  worth  while  discarding  other  metaphors  for  that 
of  personality  ?  Dr.  WUloughby,  following  Jellinek,  is  ready  to 
stretch  and  strain  the  metaphor  of  personality  to  cover  the  State ; 
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and,  in  so  doing,  is  compelled  to  slur  over  the  essential  difference 
between  the  continuitj  of  the  State  and  the  continnity  of  the  indi- 
vidnality.  Bnt,  after  all,  a  metaphor  is  only  an  attempt  to  envisage 
a  fact  from  a  particular  aspect.  Terms  drawn  from  facts  of  one 
category  will  never  really  embrace  facts  of  another  category.  The 
State,  as  a  person,  is  a  juristic  conception — neither  more  nor  less  ;  a 
**  persona  ficta,’*  a  convention,  based,  like  all  other  conventions, 
indirectly  on  facts. 

The  **  personal  *'  metaphor  has,  however,  its  interest  to  the  historian 
of  political  ideas.  It  is  the  natural  refuge  of  thinkers  to  whom  the 
necessity  of  unity  bulks  large.  Hobbes  made  it  his  emblem  ;  Jellinek’s 
argument  supports  his  analogy  ;  Dr.  Willoughby,  citizen  of  a  union 
of  states,  is  engaged  to  defend  the  indestructibility  of  that  union.  For 
on  this  substructure  of  pure  theory  he  erects  the  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  to-day.  The  issne  between  the  Staatenbnnd  and  the  Bnndesstaat, 
the  Federation  and  the  Federal  State, — this  issue  was  raised  and  settled 
by  the  verdict  of  the  sword  thirty  years  ago.  Political  theory  has 
ratified  the  verdict  of  history.  Had  the  South  been  victorious,  it 
would,  with  equal  facility,  have  espoused  an  extreme  doctrine  of 
**  State  rights.” 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  location  of  sovereignty  in  the 
body  politic,  the  writer  adopts  a  view  which  may  be  defined  as 
modified  Austinian.  Like  Austin,  he  rests  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
in  law-making  bodies  ;  bnt,  unlike  him,  he  does  not  pursue  his  quarry 

back  of  ”  the  written  constitutions  to  the  electorates  by  which  those 
constitutions  may  be  abolished  or  emended.  Austin  wrote  before  the 
civil  war,  and  Austin  fell  a  prey  to  an  over-vigorous  logic  in  dealing 
with  the  perplexities  of  the  composite  State.  Dr.  Willonghby  amends 
his  definition  by  enlarging  it :  **  All  organs  through  which  are 
expressed  the  volitions  of  the  State — be  they  parliaments,  courts, 
constitutional  assemblies,  or  electorates — are  to  be  considered  as  exer¬ 
cising  sovereign  power,  and  as  constituting  in  the  aggregate  the 
depository  in  which  the  State’s  sovereignty  is  located  ”  (p.  307).  It 
is  difficult  to  impugn  such  generous  comprehensiveness  ;  bnt  the  jurist 
and  the  historian  will  hardly  be  deterred  from  pushing  their  analysis 
further. 

Of  two  chapters  on  the  **Aims  of  the  State”  and  ” Political 
Characteristics  and  Tendencies,”  there  is  no  space  left  to  speak. 
They  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  reader,  who  will  find 
them  models  of  sober  good  sense  and  lucid  statement. 

W.  G.  PoosoN-SxiTH. 
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THE  GREEK  THEORY  OF  THE  STATE  AND  THE  NON¬ 
CONFORMIST  CONSCIENCE :  A  .  Socialistic  Defence  of 
some  Ancient  Institutions.  By  Chablbs  John  Shebbbarx,  B.A. 
[116  pp.  Crown  8to.  2$.6d.  Methuen.  London,  1896.] 

The  title  of  this  work  will  be  almost  sufficient  to  indicate  to  most 
readers  of  the  Economic  Review  the  general  line  of  the  writer.  That 
the  State  exists  iprr^  that  snch  a  conception  of  the  State  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  those  yiews  of  foreign  politics  and  that 
treatment  of  personal  character  in  domestic  politics  which  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  phrase  **  Nonconformist  Conscience,”  that  it  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  theories  about  the  State  upon  which  Noncon¬ 
formists  and  Radicals  base  their  attack  upon  the  principles  of  an 
Established  Church,  that  Socialists  ought  to  be  favourable  to  the 
State  encouragement  of  religion  and  morality,  of  art,  literature,  and 
culture— these  are  ideas  which  will  be  familiar,  perhaps,  to  most 
readers  of  the  Economic  Review,  and  which  will  command  abundant 
sympathy  with  many  of  them.  The  book  is  inspired  throughout  by 
a  passionate  love  of  ancient  institutions,  of  their  historical  continuity, 
even  of  their  outward  trappings  and  ritual,  and  by  an  ardent  and 
earnest  belief  in  Social  Reform  and  Social  Progress.  It  is  written 
clearly,  simply,  and  eloquently.  Some  of  its  readers  will  perhaps 
regret  that  the  maintenance  of  a  thesis  with  which,  in  its  other  appli¬ 
cations,  they  will  heartily  sympathize,  should  have  been  encumbered 
by  what  will  strike  them  as  a  somewhat  paradoxical  defence  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  pos^ible  to  sympathize  with  the  writer’s  plea 
for  magnificence  ”  in  social  life,  to  share  his  anxiety  lest  ancient 
culture  should  suffer  from  the  too  violent  iconoclasm  of  the  cruder 
Socialism,  to  desire  the  utmost  possible  preservation  of  ancient  forms 
throughout  our  social  and  political  changes,  and  yet  to  doubt  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  really  does  represent  a  high  or  cultivated  type  of 
social  life.  No  doubt  there  are  some  very  cultivated  persons  among 
the  peers,  but  is  the  average  peer  a  highly  cultivated  person  ?  Is  he, 
on  the  average,  more  or  less  educated,  cultivated,  refined,  or  intel¬ 
lectual  in  his  tastes,  interests,  and  amusements  than  the  nearest  country 
clergyman,  doctor,  or  solicitor  in  his  neighbourhood  ?  Are  his  sons, 
at  Christ  Church  or  in  the  4th  Hussars,  as  a  rule  distinguished  from 
their  fellows  by  the  superior  refinement  of  their  tastes,  interests,  and 
amusements  ?  Oddly  associated  with  this  transcendental  view  of  the 
peerage  is  a  project  of  reform  which  includes  the  admission  to  the  House 
of  Lords  of  a  contingent  of  Nonconformist  ministers  and  **  Labour 
members.”  That  the  peerage  would  be  greatly  improved  morally, 
intellectually,  and  politically  by  snch  an  infusion  I,  for  one,  should 
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have  no  hesitation  in  affiiming ;  bat  bow^  conld  the  tone  of  **  high 
societj,"  to  which  Mr.  Shebbeare  attaches  so  mnch  importance,  main¬ 
tain  itself  through  such  a  transformation  ?  Is  it  likely  either  that 
the  aristocracy  wonld  take  on  the  virtnes  of  the  Labour  member,  or 
the  Labour  member  acquire  the  manners — valeant  quantum — of  the 
aristocracy  ?  Even  among  the  bishops  there  are  men  for  whom  as¬ 
sociation  with  their  lordships  would  seem  to  have  done  little  in  this 
respect.  The  House  of  Lords  may  possibly  be  defended  as  the  best 
practicable  breakwater  against  ill-considered  change,  but  its  defence 
upon  ideal  grounds  will  seem  to  many  of  ns  the  least  successful  part 
of  an  able  and  admirable  little  book,  to  which  we  heartily  wish  a  wide 
circulation. 

H.  Bashdall. 

.  LA  MESUBE  DE  LA  VALEUB  ET  LA  MONNAIE.  Par 
Maukicx  Bocbouin,  Professeur  k  TUniversit^  de  Lille.  [273  pp. 
8to.  5  francs.  Paris,  1896.] 

This  book,  its  author  tells  us,  is  addressed  more  especially  to  the 
abstract  and  analytical  type  of  mind,  which  manifests  itself  at  an  early 
age  in  palling  its  dolls  to  pieces  in  order  to  discoTer  what  they  are 
made  of.  This  observation,  with  which  he  begins  his  preface,  is  the 
sole  fragment  of  yeast  with  which  Professor  Bourguin  permits  himself 
to  lighten  the  somewhat  solid  dough  of  the  succeeding  272  pages, 
comprising  three  lengthy  essays  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Betme  (TEconomie  Politique.  The  first  discusses  the  measure  of  value, 
the  second  the  function  of  money  as  a  standard  of  prices,  and  the 
third  considers  cost  of  production  as  a  measure  of  value.  The  arguments 
of  the  second  essay  are  reinforced  by  means  of  four  voluminous 
diagrams. 

Most  readers  will  find  part  i.  the  least  interesting  of  the  three.  The 
author  begins  with  discussing  value  regarded  as  a  measure  on  a  par 
with  those  of  length  and  breadth.  He  is  led  to  conclude  that  value, 
being  a  relative  quality,  cannot  be  tested  by  an  absolute  standard,  and 
thence  proceeds  to  demolish  the  doctrine  that  money  symbolises  an 
unalterable  value  fixed  by  law.  By  no  means  a  difficult  enterprise. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  question  of  Bimetallism.  Professor 
Bourguin  lays  down  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  metallic  currency  in 
vogue  in  civilized  countries.  There  is  mono-metallism  pure  and  simple, 
where  only  one  metal  is  current.  This  is  the  case  in  Mexico,  China, 
and  some  South  American  republics.  Next,  there  is  what  most  people 
would  call  bi-metallism  pure  and  simple,  where  both  gold  and  silver 
eoin  circulate  freely,  and  where  their  relative  value  is  not  fixed  by  law. 
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The  author  prefers,  however,  to  entitle  this  system,  which  prevailed  in 
France  daring  the  Revolution — “composite  mono-metallism  without 
legal  proportion,"  on  the  ground  that  “  only  one  money  can  be  employed 
in  payment  in  each  case."  Seeing  that  such  a  restriction  can  only  apply 
when  payment  in  one  of  the  two  metals  has  been  stipulated  for  before¬ 
hand,  this  explanation  seems  rather  inadequate.  Thirdly,  there  is 
composite  mono-metallism  with  legal  proportion,  where  the  relative 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  currencies  is  fixed  by  law.  The  limitation 
of  the  use  of  either  metal  as  a  legal  tender  for  small  sums  characterizes 
the  fonrth  system,  which  is  apparently  the  one  adopted  among 
ourselves. 

According  to  M.  Bourguin,  under  a  system  in  which  the  free  coinage 
and  currency  of  each  metal  is  unimpeded,  and  in  which  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  is  fixed  by  law,  each  metal  possesses  the  same  value  as 
bullion  and  as  coin,  and  the  two  metals  retain  their  nominal  valne  within 
a  little,  but  the  inferior  metal  becomes  the  chief  circulating  medium, 
and  therefore  prices  fix  themselves  with  reference  to  it.  If  now  its 
free  coinage  be  suspended,  the  results  will  be  different  according  as  the 
two  currencies  remain  at  par  with  each  other  or  no.  At  present, 
although  silver  as  a  metal  has  very  greatly  depreciated  in  France,  as 
elsewhere,  since  Grermany  adopted  a  gold  standard  in  1873,  and  the 
coinage  of  silver  was  restricted  in  consequence  throughout  the  Latin 
Union,  silver  coin  circulates  at  its  nominal  value  as  freely  as  does  gold, 
although  it  is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount,  instead  of  to  a  very 
small  amount  as  with  us,  and  is  not  compulsorily  exchangeable  for 
gold,  as  bank-notes  are  over  here.  -The  reason  is,  according  to  the 
author,  that  a  vast  amount  of  gold  continues  to  circulate,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  gold  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  France,  so  that  practically, 
though  not  by  force  of  law,  it  is  always  possible  to  exchange  silver 
coin  against  gold.  Nevertheless,  gold  has  frequently  been  at  a  slight 
premium  since  1873,  and  if  the  premium  should  rise  considerably 
through  a  drain  of  gold  in  liquidation  of  foreign  liabilities,  then  prices 
would  vary  according  as  payment  was  to  be  made  in  gold  or  in  silver. 

At  page  131,  Professor  Bourguin  gives  his  answer  to  the  question, 
“  What  are  the  elements  which  affect  the  value  of  money  relatively  to 
and  supply  as  between  itself  and  other  commodities  ?  "  Two 
things,  he  says,  have  here  to  be  considered— one,  the  values,  at  a  given 
tima  and  reckoned  in  money,  of  the  various  objects  of  interchange  ;  and 
the  other,  the  agents  of  oircnlation,  including  nnder  this  term  bank¬ 
notes,  oheqnes,  and  bills  of  exchange,  as  well  as  actual  coin.  “  Prices 
being  in  a  certain  state  of  equilibrium  between  these  two  masses,  if,  all 
things  being  equal,  the  requirements  of  circulation  are  growing  through 
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an  increase  of  transactions,  prices  most  come  down.  The  means  of 
circulation  remaining  the  same,  while  the  mass  of  values  in  movement 
is  rising,  these  values,  reckoned  in  money,  must  undergo  a  reduction. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  depression  in  prices,  and  equilibrium  is 
maintained,  if  the  proportion  between  the  growing  requirements  of 
circulation  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them  remain  steadfast.”  An 
insignificant  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  the  supply  of  coin  in  a 
country,  as,  for  instance,  through  fresh  issues  from  the  mint,  or  through 
exportation  abroad,  may,  he  adds,  act  decisively  in  steadying  prices,  or 
in  inducing  a  crisis  by  making  money  rare  {rarefaction  monStaire  is  the 
felicitous  phrase  in  the  original).  He  returns  to  this  position  at 
p.  Ifil.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  economies  in  the  transfer  of  coin 
effected  by  the  use  of  cheques  and  by  bankers’  clearing  houses,  large 
cash  reserves  are  still  a  necessity.  He  quotes  from  De  Laveleye:* 
**  L*4difice  fragile  do  credit  repose  toot  entier  sor  one  base  metalliqne, 
qui  est  le  numeraire  ezistant  dans  I’encaisse  des  banques  et  dans  la 
circulation  do  pays ;  et  les  atteintes  port^  k  ce  stock  sont  d’antant  plus 
sensibles  an  credit,  qoe  la  base  en  est  plus  4troite.  L’Angleterre,  qui  a 
so  r^doire  an  minimum  la  monn^ie  m^tallique  dont  elle  se  sert,  en 
perfeotionnant  et  d^veloppant  lee  divers  [nroc^^s  de  circulation  fiduciaire 
et  les  compensations,  soufiire  sonvent  de  cet  extreme  6oonomie  de  m4tal, 
qui  oblige  le  Banc  a  faire  varier  constamment  le  tanx  de  son  escompte, 
et  qui  rendent  les  crises  commercialles  plus  freqnentes  et  plus  graves.” 
The  well-known  French  economist  and  politician  M.  Yves  Gnyot,  the 
present  editor  of  the  Siiele,  has  drawn  attention  still  more  forcibly  to 
the  same  point  in  his  Economic  SociaU. 

M.  Bonrgnin,  as  a  bimetallist,  argues  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
bimetallic  countries,  by  maintaining  a  fixed  value  between  the  two 
precious  metals,  ensure  a  large  international  monetary  circulation,  and 
so  contribute  to  keep  down  international  fluctuations  in  price  due  to 
monetary  causes  (p.  142).  He  guards  himself  against  the  rejoinder 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  bimetallic  ‘countries  of  the  Latin 
Union  discharge  no  such  function,  by  attributing  their  failure  in  this 
respect  to  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver.  While  the  present 
system  is  highly  favourable  to  the  capitalist  and  consuming  classes  in 
creditor  states,  as  England  and  France,  for  example,  which  have  lent 
vast  Bunu  to  the  silver  countries,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  producing 
classes  in  those  same  states,  as  well  as  to  all  classes  in  the  debtor  states. 
The  latter,  unable  to  pay  interest  in  the  superior  metal  demanded  by 
their  foreign  creditors,  have  to  make  up  the  value  in  commodities, 
which,  having  been  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the  poor  debtor 
'  Le  Marehi  Monetaire  et  eee  Qritee,  di.  iii. 
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'sUtes  than  they  ooald  be  toroed  oat  et  in  the  richer  creditor  etotee, 
can  undersell  and  supersede  commodities  of  the  like  nature  produced 
bj  the  latter.  Such  appears  to  be  our  author’s  contention,  a  onrions 
commentary  on  the  soundness  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that, 
though  the  total  external  debt  of  the  South  American  republics  con¬ 
siderably  exceeds  £100,000,000,  the  value  of  their  aggregate  exports 
does  not  pay  for  their  imports,  much  less  pay  interest  on  their  external 
debt.  He  proceeds  to  claim  for  each  state  within  its  own  borders,  and 
for  federated  states  within  their  combined  territories,  the  power,  not 
only  to  assign  a  nominal  value  to  a  metal  when  coined,  but  to  main¬ 
tain  that  value  irrespective  of  the  bullion  price  of  the  metal  itself.  In 
his  opinion,  once  the  circulation  of  a  legal  tender  at  its  nominal  value 
has  been  sanctioned  by  use  and  custom,  the  commercial  value  of  the 
material  composing  it  matters  little. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  establishment  of  a  bimetallic  league 
upon  prices  would,  the  author  considers,  be  confined  to  articles  hitherto 
subjected  to  the  competition  of  silver  countries,  whose  producers  would 
no  longer  have  the  opportunity  of  underselling  their  rivals  which  the 
appreciation  of  gold  had  given  them.  The  price  of  necessaries  would, 
therefore,  rise,  but  this  inconvenience  would  be  but  momentary,  as 
wages  would  soon  go  up  also,  for  **  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  a 
rise  in  wages  than  an  increase  in  the  profits  of  producers  ”  (p.  222). 
But  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  one 
single  nation,  least  of  all  by  France,  with  her  hoards  of  gold.  Nor 
can  a  bimetallic  league,  of  which  England  is  not  a  member,  be  solidly 
constituted.  **  As  for  England,  she  is  more  interested  than  any  other 
country  in  the  rise  of  the  value  of  silver,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  difference  of  exchange,  which  results  from  its  depreciation.  She 
is  so,  not  only  as  other  nations,  on  account  of  the  injury  to  agrioulture 
through  the  fall  in  prices — she  is  so  also  because  of  the  ruin  of  Indian 
finance,  and  of  the  importance  of  her  trade  with  the  far  East,  and  of 
the  danger  to  her  exports.  For  the  decadence  of  national  production, 
whether  actual  or  threatened,  occasioned  by  importation  from  abroad, 
there  are  perhaps  other  remedies ;  for  slackness  in  export  industries, 
when  it  springs  from  differences  in  money  standards,  there  is  but  one, 
— ^bimetallism.  It  is  therefore  for  England  to  take  the  initiative,  if 
she  wishes  to  save  the  Indian  treasury,  to  protect  Lancashire,  and  to 
Bucoour  the  Irish  tenant  fanners.  Her  very  interests  should  lead  her 
to  exchange  her  insular  attitude  for  an  international  and  humanitarian 
r6le  well  calculated  to  fascinate  that  great  nation  ”  (p.  230). 

Part  iii.,  framing  the  last  essay,  is  concerned  with  value  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  cost  of  production.  After  reproaching  J.  S.  Mill  with 
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analyiing  too  imperfectly  the  feotora  in  cost  of  production,  and  criti* 
cising  his  theory  as  ignoring  the  real  complications  of  the  problem  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  Professor  Boorgnin  lays  down  that  there  is 
no  absolute  and  uniform  answer  to  the  question  whether  cost-price 
governs  sale-price  or  sale-price  cost-price.  Those  of  the  elements  of 
production  which  are  more  easily  put  to  other  uses  will  exercise  a 
greater  influence  on  price  than  those  which  are  less  mobile.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  therefore  a  more  important  factor  than  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  house-rent  (loyer)  than  agricultural  rent  {fermage').  He  con¬ 
cludes,  **  The  theory  which  has  just  been  put  forth  lacks  simplicity, 
I  admit ;  but  neither  are  the  facts  simple,  the  complications  of  which 
require  complicated  explanations  to  unravel  them.  Nothing  is  simple 
in  political  economy,  neither  the  notion  of  value,  nor  that  of  cost  of 
production,  nor  that  of  rent ;  we  must  take  it  as  it  is,  and  admit  that 
accuracy  and  simplicity  are  rarely  synonymous  *’  (p.  264). 

C.  H.  d*£.  Lkppington. 

HOLLANDISCHE  MUSTERSTATTEN  :  PersonUche  Fiirsorge 
von  Arbeitgebem  fiir  ihre  Geschafts-angehorigen.  By  Dr.  J.  C. 
Erinoaard.  [345  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Van  Marken.  Delft,  1896.] 

This  book,  written,  as  a  qnaliflcation  for  a  doctor’s  degree  in  a 
German  or  Dutch  university,  by  one  of  the  most  warm-hearted  of 
J.  van  Marken’s  Christian  Socialist  disciples,  graphically  shows  how 
rapidly  and  with  what  admirable  results  the  Christian  Socialist  seed 
will  thrive  and  grow,  even  on  unpromising  soil,  when  planted  and  tended 
by  the  proper  hand.  At  the  present  day.  Delft  has  become  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  the  co-operative  world.  Nobody  would  tbink  of  studying 
profit-sharing  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  sleepy  little  town  on  the 
Schie  (whence  **  Schiedam  ”),  noted  for  its  porcelain,  its  Oude  Kerk, 
with  a  fine  monument,  and  its  most  famous  son,  Hugo  Grotius  ;  but 
otherwise  as  unattractive  as  a  small  Dutch  town  can  be.  Next  year  is 
to  see  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance  holding  its  third  Congress 
in  that  place.  When  M.  van  Marken  tendered  his  invitation,  every¬ 
body  felt  that  in  view  of  his  peculiar  claims  a  refusal  was  altogether  out 
of  the  question.  However,  that  profit-sharing  Mecca,  to  which  such 
pilgrimage  will  be  undertaken,  is  only  of  recent  origin.  Co-operation 
has  been  very  slow  in  making  its  way  within  the  dykes  of  Holland. 
Calculating,  grasping  individualism  was  too  strong.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  came  the  revolutionary  period  of  social  upheavals.  There  were 
strikes,  there  were  riots,  there  was  that  deplorable  war  about  an  eeL” 
Workmen  stood  up  for  their  rights,  as  the  nation  had  stood  up  when 
national  rights  had  to  be  defended  against  the  Spaniards.  There  were 
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few  to  side  with  them.  In  1888,  however,  when  the  spinners  and 
weavers  of  Almeloo  threw  np  work  for  a  great  strike,  which  has  become 
historic,  one  employer's  voice  at  any  rate  was  heard  pleading  for  them. 
It  was  M.  van  Mar  ken's.  He  perceived  that  there  was  much  amiss 
in  the  social  world,  which  called  for  amendment.  And  he  became  the 
first  avowed  "  Christian  socialist "  of  his  coontry.  The  harvest  was, 
however,  too  great  for  one  husbandman.  So  he  pleaded  for  a  new 
calling  to  be  taken  up  by  public-spirited  men,  a  calling  which  he 
christened  ^  social  engineering."  There  are  some  “  social  engineers  " 
at  work  now,  and  they  are  reaping  results.  M.  van  Marken  himself, 
in  1890,  took  in  band  the  re-organization  of  his  own  establishment — a 
yeast  factory,  from  which  we  in  England  receive  much  German  yeast — 
on  Christian  Socialist  lines.  Providence  had  not  only  endowed  him 
with  peculiar  capacity  for  his  work,  but  at  the  same  time  provided  him 
with  apt  and  ready  helpmates.  His  wife  threw  herself  into  the  same 
work  with  unflinching  energy — and  worked  so  well  that,  not  long  ago, 
she  was  awarded  by  common  consent  the  good  conduct  medal  of  the 
establishment.  M.  van  Marken's  partner,  Mr.  Waller,  proved  equally 
ready  to  support  the  philanthropic  movement.  The  result  is  what  we 
now  see — a  model  profit-sharing  establishment  in  which  employers  and 
employed  are  bound  together  by  common  interest  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  and,  beyond  that,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  by  mutual  esteem 
and  the  heartiest  affection.  M.  van  Marken  is  a  purist  in  matters  of 
profit-sharing.  When  I  repeated  to  him  the  words  of  a  leading  French 
profit-sharer,  who  had  told  me  this  : — Ton  see  that  I  am  rich  ;  well, 
it  is  profit-sharing  which  has  made  me  so  ;  the  bonuses  distributed  have 
earned  me  double," — he  replied  at  once,  **  That  is  not  right ;  profit- 
sharing  should  not  be  selfish."  M.  van  Marken's  scheme  is  a  little 
complicated.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  ensuring  not  only  that  profits 
shall  be  shared  with  the  employees  on  everything,  and  that  everything 
shall  be  done  for  the  employees  that  in  reason  can  be,  but  also  that 
every  one  shall  receive  according  to  his  desert.  Idlers  and  lazy-loons 
are  not  for  this  model  little  world.  They  mnst  go  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  school  of  good  conduct,  good  principles,  and  good  work,  as  well 
as  a  bank  of  bonuses.  Foremen,  superintendents,  inspectors,  are  all 
periodically  asked  their  opinion  about  the  men,  and,  according  to  their 
reports,  the  man  is  promoted  or  else  cautioned — it  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  become  necessary  to  dismiss  him.  Certainly  the  system 
produces  excellent  results.  Once  yon  cross  the  threshold  of  the  works, 
yon  find  yourself  in  a  different  world.  M.  van  Marken  was  detained 
at  Scbeveningen  when  I  visited  the  establishment.  But  his  locum 
tenens  was  as  genial  with  the  men  and  their  families  as  ever  the  chief 
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hinuelf  could  have  been,  which  ghows  that  the  good  feeling  was  ingrain. 
I  do  not  speak  of  cleanliness,  tidiness,  order,  prosperitj  alone,  observable 
thronghont  the  works,  of  course,  but  no  less  in  every  cottage,  in  the 
reading>room,  the  gymnasium,  the  technical  school,  the  printing  works, 
and  those  delightful  gardens  which  the  firm  has  laid  out  for  its  employees. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  seemed  to  realize  that  in  that  place  the 
bond  which  unites  all  is  brotherly  love.  The  children,  just  let  loose 
from  school,  came  as  a  matter  of  coarse  to  shake  hands  with  my  com¬ 
panion  and  myself,  and  exchange  smiles.  And  the  men  spoke  freely, 
and  as  free  men,  with  however  great  respect.  One  could  wish  Van 
Marken  establishments  indefinitely  multiplied.  Evidently  the  good 
example  is  telling.  Dr.  Eringaard  describes  some  offshoots,  typical 
ones,  of  various  kinds.  There  are  the  engineering  works  of  Messrs. 
Stork,  pronounced  Dutch  Liberals,  who  used  to  swear  by  Adam  Smith 
and  Manchester.  Next  there  is  the  sugar-refinery  of  J.  F.  Ylekke, 
a  typical  Roman  Catholic  ;  and,  moreover,  the  brewery  of  Messrs. 
Hovy  and  Schwartz,  who,  as  we  are  told,  are  typical  Dutch  Calvinists. 
This  notice  would  grow  unduly  long  were  I  to  enter  into  the  interest¬ 
ing  details  of  Dr.  Eringaard’s  matter.  But  for  want  of  time  I  should 
have  offered  an  account  of  what  1  have  seen  in  Messrs.  Van  Marken 
and  Waller’s  works  ere  now.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  Christian 
Socialist.  Persons  familiar  with  German  may  now  read  much  of  the 
same  matter  in  Dr.  Eringaard’s  pages.  But  I  hope  that  not  a  few 
English  Christian  Socialists  will  take  advantage  of  the  next  Inter¬ 
national  Co-operative  Congress,  which  is  to  meet  at  Delft  next 
September,  probably  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  month,  to  see  this 
model  establishment  for  themselves. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

THE  LABOUR  QUESTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Paul 

DK  Rodsixbs.  With  a  Preface  by  Hbkbi  db  Toubtille. 

Translated  by  F.  L.  D.  Hbbbebtsok,  B.A.  [xxvi.,  893  pp. 

8vo.  10s.  Macmillan.  London,  1896.3 

English  people  are  not,  as  a  rule,  wont  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  solution  of  the  labonr  problem.  While  the  progressive  party 
are  concerned  with  the  amount  which,  in  spite  of  trade-unionism  and 
the  co-operative  movement,  is  still  left  to  be  done,  others  believe  that, 
even  at  the  present  stage,  the  labour  movement  is  injuring  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  An  appreciative  criticism,  therefore,  such  as  M.  de 
Ronsiers*,  is  not  nnwelcome  ;  it  can  afford  to  be  optimistic,  because  it 
dwells  almost  exclusively  on  those  characteristics  in  which  England 
compares  favourably  with  other  nations.  The  whole  argument  may 
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be  summed  up  in  s  very  few  words.  Under  the  present  indnstrinl 
system,  when  demand  for  nearly  every  commodity  is  more  or  less 
flactnating,  when  machinery  in  many  trades  may,  at  any  time,  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  skill  in  the  worker,  adaptability  is  the 
essential  quality  to  be  desired  for  all  workers  ;  and  the  English  system 
of  education — ^the  word  is  here  used  in  its  widest  sense — tends  to  give 
adaptability  to  the  worker,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  increased  use 
of  machinery  has  the  effect  of  making  special  skill  less  necessary  and 
the  changes  from  trade  to  trade  less  difficult.  It  is  from  this  stand* 
point — the  need  for  adaptability  in  the  workers — that  M.  de  Boosiers 
makes  his  observations  on  English  industrial  organizations  ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  the  labour 
question,  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  interesting  and,  in 
some  parts,  entertaining  description  of  English  industrial  life. 

To  quote  M.  de  Bousiers’  own  words,  he  plunges  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  his  subject,  and  introduces  his  reader  into  **  the  workshop  of 
Joseph  Brown."  This  workshop  is  in  Birmingham,  and  Joseph  Brown 
is  a  tool-maker.  The  point  of  the  description,  which  is  full  of  enter¬ 
taining  details,  is  to  show  how  he,  though  engaged  in  a  declining 
industry,  shows  his  adaptability  by  bringing  his  children  up  to  other 
trades.  In  describing  the  education  of  these  children,  M.  de  Bousiers 
makes  some  observations  on  what  he  considers  to  be  some  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  education  in  England.  **  There  are  no  children  there  ; 
children  are  treated  as  men.  Their  little  ambitions  are  not  laughed  at, 
nor  is  the  spring  of  action  broken  by  the  words,  *  Yon  are  only  children.* 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  always  treated  as  grown-up  persons.  Thus 
they  all  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  determination  and  responsibility,  and 
in  this  lies  the  secret  of  English  education.  When,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
a  child  thinks  of  polishing  tools,  and  when  he  is  determined  enough  to 
polish  a  gross,  or  when,  at  twenty,  a  young  man  thinks  of  starting 
business  in  the  Antipodes,  and  is  determined  enough  to  devote  his 
energies  to  this  end,  and  to  find  the  means  of  succeeding  in  it,  surely 
the  phenomena  is  one  and  the  same,  and  who  shall  say  which  is  the 
most  precocious.**  Having  held  up  Joseph  Brown  as  an  example  of 
adaptability,  M.  de  Bousiers  proceeds  to  consider  the  case  of  others 
engaged  in  small  trades.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  glassworkers 
and  the  cutlers,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  trade,  are  but  little 
menaced  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  which  would  do  away  with 
the  need  for  skill  among  the  workmen.  Yet  M.  de  Bousiers  will  not 
allow  this  to  be  an  unmixed  advantage  ;  it  is  apt  to  commit  the  work¬ 
man  to  “  a  conception  so  wanting  in  vigour  as  the  close  oorporation.** 
In  menaced  trades,  such  as  the  plumbers  and  the  typographers,  where 
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the  introdoctioD  of  improved  machinery  ie  doing  nway  with  the 
neoeuity  for  skill  among  the  workmen,  the  need  for  adaptability  is  more 
evident,  and  M.  de  Ronsiers  strongly  condemns  the  **  artificial  measures 
by  which  they  attempt  to  keep  their  specialist  character.” 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  English  mines.  From  the  author’s  point  of 
view,  the  ontlook  is  not  very  hopefnl.  **  So  long  as  the  collier  remains 
specialized  and  conservative,  so  long  as  he  claims  to  have  a  right  to 
work  in  collieries  and  nowhere  else,  so  long  will  crises  dne  to  irregu¬ 
larity  of  employment  be  a  constant  menace  and  burden.  There  is  little 
chance  that  he  will  lose  this  character  so  long  as  the  trade,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  remains  faithful  to  the  primitive  methods  we  have 
seen  at  work.”  Bnt  M.  de  Bousiers  will  not  leave  even  the  conservative 
miner  to  his  fate  ;  he  thinks  that  by  indirect  methods,  snch  as  insur¬ 
ance  and  allotments,  much  may  be  done.  In  spite,  also,  of  their  want  of 
versatility,  he  thinks  they  have  sufficient  practical  common-sense  not 
to  fail  before  this  obstacle.” 

The  third  part  deals  with  the  conditions  of  labour  under  the  factory 
system.  This  is  the  highest  type.  •  There  are  degrees  in  it  according 
to  the  increasing  despecialization  of  the  worker,  culminating  in  the 
textile  industries  which  **  offer  the  most  complete  example  of  the 
triumph  of  machinery  which  can,  at  present,  be  found  in  any  trade.” 

The  conclusion  which  M.  de  Bousiers  arrives  at,  as  the  result  of 
these  observations,  is  that  ”  the  solution  of  the  labour  question  will  be 
increasingly  found  in  the  development  of  the  worker,  and  in  his  more 
manly  training,  and  lees  and  less  in  ingenionsicombinations  intended  to 
ensure  a  mechanical  happiness  by  producing  an  artificial  stability  in 
trade.”  The  danger  of  trusting  too  much  for  a  livelihood  to  a  technical 
education  in  one  trade  ;  the  desirability  of  an  all-round  education  for 
the  working-class  ;  the  need  for  trade-unions  to  recognize  the  changed 
conditions  which  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  may  bring 
abont  in  some  trades,  are  points  which  require  emphasizing,  and  the 
result  of  these  researches  into  the  condition  of  English  indnstry  is  to 
emphasize  them  in  a  very  graphic  and  definite  way.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  agree  unreservedly  with  the  author  when  he  rejoices  over  the 
increasing  deepecialization  of  trades.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  other  side,  so  strongly  stated  by  Buskin  and  William  Morris. 
There  seems  a  want  of  proportion  between  the  two  parts  of  the  scheme 
— an  education  which  is  to  develop  and  stimulate  all  a  man’s  capacities, 
to  be  followed  by  a  life  of  mechanical  drudgery.  It  is  also  open  to 
question  how  far  it  might  be  safe  to  rely,  to  the  extent  which  M.  de 
Bousiers  would  seem  to  advise,  on  the  capacity  of  human  beings,  not 
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excepting  Englishmen,  to  adapt  themselTes  to  different  trades,  circum¬ 
stances,  or  localities.  ‘*The  future  belongs,  not  to  those  complex 
methods  which  permit  the  worker  to  remain  in  mediocrity,  but  to  the 
simple  ones  which  enable  him  to  rise  out  of  it.”  These  are  the  words 
with  which  M.  de  Ronsiers  concludes,  and  if  all  his  advice  were  to  be 
followed,  the  labour  problem,  for  those  who  can  never  rise  out  of 
mediocrity,  would  still  be  waiting  solution. 

F.  M.  Butlin. 

A  KEY  TO  LABOUR  PROBLEMS  :  Being  an  adapted  translation 
of  the  CatSchisme  du  Patron.  By  Lioir  Hakmil.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Yibgikia  M.  Crawford.  [52  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
6d.  Catholic  Truth  Society.  London,  1896.] 

Those  sociologists  whose  appetites  were  whetted  by  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  last  January,  will  be 
thankful  to  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  for  having  published  this 
adapted  translation  of  M.  L4on  Harmel’s  Catichitme  du  Patron.  By 
it  we  are  given  a  real  insight  into  the  mind  of  thia  most  interesting 
person,  and  we  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  body  of  principles 
upon  which  he  has  founded  his  great  establishment  at  yal-dee-]^is. 
The  pamphlet  in  its  English  form  is  entitled  A  Key  to  Labour 
Problems,  and  advisedly  so :  it  is  a  Key,  not  the  Key.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  M.  Harmel  himself  would  claim  that  his  plan  could 
be  adopted  everywhere.  Its  value  perhaps  is  rather  ethical  than 
economic.  As  a' frank  and  open  confession  on  the  part  of  an  employer 
of  labour,  it  is  invaluable.  What  could  be  more  refreshing  than  to 
read  such  words  as  these,  from  the  pen  of  a  large  employer  of  1200 
hands,  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Living  Wage  ”  ? — “  The  employer  has 
no  right  to  beat  down  wages  to  the  lowest  possible  market  level,  for 
the  labour  of  man  is  not  a  mere  object  of  barter,  but  a  human  act. 
Consequently  both  equity  and  morality  would  be  sinned  against  were 
the  daily  wage  of  the  worker  to  fall  below  what  is  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  daily  life”  (p.  21). 

”  The  employer  owes  to  his  workman  a  just  wage,  i.e.  one  that 
bears  a  due  proportion  to  his  labour,  and  that  is  sufficient  under 
normal  conditions  to  muntain  both  himself  and  his  family  in  decent 
comfort.  The  proportion  between  the  wages  and  the  work  done  is 
a  matter  of  strict  justice  ;  the  sufficiency  of  the  wage  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  worker  and  his  family  is  demanded  equally  by  social 
interests  and  by  Christian  Charity”  (p.  21). 

By  the  side  of  such  sentences  as  these,  the  speeches  of  the  **  eager 
enthusiasts”  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall,  in  1893,  which  were 
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denoanced  as  absurd  and  criminal,  are  positivelj  mild.  So,  again, 
M.  Harmel’s  book  is  valuable  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  **  New 
Casuistry,*'  which  Canon  Gore  has  so  often  pleaded  for,  and  which 
his  critics  are  so  anxious  to  laugh  out  of  court,  or  to  express  them¬ 
selves  genuinely  afraid  of.  The  Catechism  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
literature  we  want.  It  is  theory,  but  it  is  the  theory  of  a  practical 
business  man.  He  talks  of  that  which  he  knows,  and,  what  is  better 
still,  of  that  which  he  does.  But  it  is  certainly  not  ridiculous,  nor 
need  any  one  be  afraid  of  it,  except  perhaps  the  Christian  who  has 
definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  relegate  his  religion  to  Sunday,  and 
to  work  upon  atheistic  principles  all  the  week.  Such  an  one  might, 
perhaps,  find  it  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

One  feels,  as  one  reads  this  book,  that  the  deeply  religious  basis  of 
the  whole  matter  with  which  it  deals  is  at  once  its  weakness  and  its 
strength.  It  is  its  weakness,  because  it  lays  it  open  to  the  obvious 
retort  that  the  whole  scheme  would  fall  to  pieces  were  it  not  that 
M.  Harmel  has  in  some  wonderful  way  contrived  to  get  together  a 
huge  army  of  pious  Catholics  to  do  the  work  of  his  factory.  **  Where 
in  the  world,”  a  critic  might  say,.**  are  you  likely  to  find  another  set 
of  persons  such  as  these  appear  to  be  ?  What  is  the  use  of  talking 
to  us  of  establishing  Confraternities  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  organizing 
bands  to  play  the  music  of  the  High  Mass,  and  letting  everybody  off 
an  hour’s  work  on  the  vigil  of  a  feast  to  go  to  Confession  ?  You  are 
dealing  with  an  utterly  abnormal  state  of  things,  and  therefore  your 
arguments  are  valueless  to  establish  any  general  principle  or  plan 
of  practice.”  We  feel  this,  and  we  feel  it  particularly  as  English 
readers.  We  think  of  the  best  of  our  factories  where  the  religious 
wants  of  the  workers  are  attentively  considered,  and  we  find  the 
whole  atmosphere  very  different  from  that  which  seems  to  prevail 
at  Yal-des-Bois.  We  know  of  railway-carriage  works  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  where  over  a  thousand  men  listen  to  a  sermon  every  morning 
at  breakfast ;  we  know  of  employers  who  provide  their  men  with 
daily  prayers  in  a  chapel  on  the  premises.  But  such  cases  differ 
immeasurably  from  that  which  M.  Harmel  describes.  In  these  places 
religion  is  a  separate  affair,  which  men  can  have  or  not  as  they  choose  : 
even  to  those  who  have  it,  it  is  little  else  than  a  pleasing  adjunct  to 
the  day’s  occupation.  But  at  Val-des>Bois  it  seems  to  be  the  soul 
of  the  business.  It  inspires  the  whole  body  of  the  workers  ;  it  is 
the  oil  of  the  great  machine. 

And  here,  too,  is  the  strength  of  the  book.  M.  Harmel’s  Catechism, 
and  still  more  his  practical  achievements,  emphatically  declare  to  a 
sceptical  wprld  that  in  the  Christian  Religion  lies  the  secret  of  social 
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reform.  However  eMj  it  maj  be  to  detect  weak  pointa  in  the  scheme, 
and  there  are  many  such  (anch  as^  for  instance,  the  somewhat  over- 
paternal  style  of  the  writer,  which  makes  one  feel  that  the  French 
** Patron”  might  sometimes  be  translated  by  the  English  **Patroniaer  **), 
still  the  moral  of  the  book  is  evident,  its  lesson  cannot  be  ignored. 
Here  is  a  sincere  Christian  who  has  coorageonsly  applied  his  religion 
to  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and,  so  far  from  finding  it  a  hindrance, 
deliberately  affirms  it  to  be  the  foundation  and  inspiration  of  the  whole 
of  his  life  and  work.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  jost  put  the  Christian 
Creed  into  action,  who  really  does  believe  in  the  “Holy  Catholic 
Church,”  and  has  succeeded  by  means  of  his  belief  in  doing  what 
hardly  another  employer  in  the  world  has  even  attempted  to  do.  He 
has  organised  a  social  life,  an  industrial  family,  a  socialism  on  a  small 
scale,  about  which  at  least  all  must  allow  that  it  provides  matter  for 
very  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  all  Christian  men  of  trade. 

Lastly,  we  would  remark  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  there  are  several  specific  plans 
which  M.  Harmel  recommends,  and  has  himself  adopted,  which  might 
well  be  tried  at  once  in  many  English  factories — as,  for  example,  his 
provision  for  the  protection  of  his  young  girls,  by  means  of  Conteil- 
lerti  d'atelierSy  women  elected  by  the  girls,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard 
their  interests,  and  watch  the  male  foremen  who  have  the  direction 
of  the  girls  and  are  often  likely  to  abuse  their  power.  No  student 
of  Social  Science— least  of  all  the  employer  who  scoffs  at  socialistic 
Christianity  or  the  secular  socialist  who  sneers  at  Christian  Socialism — 
can  afford  to  peglect  a  study  of  this  interesting  little  book. 

J.  G.  Addbblxt. 

WAGES  AND  CAPITAL :  An  Examination  of  the  Wages  Fund 
Doctrine.  By  F.  W.  Taussig,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  Harvard  University,  [xviii.,  329  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
Macmillan.  London,  1896.3 

We  hear  continually  that  political  economy  is  nothing  if  not  pro¬ 
gressive.  And  we  cannot  be  too  fnlly  alive  to  the  fact  that  received 
doctrines  need  readjustment  if  they  are  to  explain  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  modem  life,  and  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  new  facts 
and  better  understood  troths  which  the  ceaseless  industry  of  many 
students  brings  to  light.  The  extent  and  manner  of  this  change  in 
economic  theory  must  largely  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
individual  who  attempts  to  trace  it ;  thus,  to  many,  it  appears  all- 
important  to  eliminate  error,  to  abrogate  all  accepted  doctrine  which 
is  perceived  to  be  not  strictly  and  adequately  true.  There  is,  perhaps. 
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none  of  the  theories  of  economics  which  hes  met  with  more  drastic 
treatment  of  this  kind  than  that  known  as  the  Wage  Fnnd  Theory, 
which,  thongh  commonly  associated  with  the  name  of  McCoUoch  and 
formulated  by  Mill,  is  traceable  to  earlier  writers,  and  was  adnmbrated 
by  Adam  Smith. 

This  theory,  as  represented  by  Lasalle  and  the  later  Socialists,  has 
received  much  and  deserved  abase.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  a  gain, 
both  to  the  science  of  economics  and  to  the  treatment  of  practical 
questions,  that  we  should  have  what  Professor  Taussig  here  gives  us, 
a  careful,  scholarly  examination  of  the  doctrine,  bringing  out  clearly 
the  considerable  element  of  truth  contained  in  it,  and  tracing  the  history 
of  its  development  as  economic  science  has  been  elaborated  by  various 
successive  thinkers. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  containing  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
author’s  views,  is  of  even  more  practical  importance  than  the  later 
historical  portion.  It  includes,  perhaps  necessarily,  discussions  of 
several  points  related  to,  rather  than  integral  parts  of,  the  subject. 
They  form,  however,  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  element  in  the 
book. 

The  definition  given  of  capital  as  being  simply  **  inchoate  wealth,” — 
that  is,  all  goods,  whatever  their  nature,  which  are  not  yet  suitable  for 
and  capable  of  supplying  human  needs,  is  a  somewhat  new  one,  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regret  a  little  that  a  hard-worked  word  such  as 
”  capital  ”  should  appear  before  us  with  yet  a  new  meaning.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  we  have  grasped  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Taussig 
uses  the  word,  he  shows  good  reason  for  applying  it  in  -this  way,  and 
indeed  it  is  essential  for  his  argument  that  he  should  have  some  term 
to  express  that  meaning. 

It  follows  from  this  interpretation  of  the  term,  that  not  only  wages, 
but  all  remuneration,  all  sustenance  comes  out  of  “  capital,”  and  the 
question  whether  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital  or  not  loses  all  signifi¬ 
cance,  since  there  is  nothing  else  from  which  anybody  can  be  paid. 
This  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  really  an  important  point,  since  it 
makes  it  clear  that  there  is  an  absolute  limit,  at  any  given  moment,  beyond 
which  the  amount  devoted  to  the  remuneration  of  labour  cannot  be 
increased,  namely,  the  sum  of  wealth  available  at  any  time  for  human 
consumption.  The  question  that  remains  to  be  answered  is  what 
determines  the  share  of  that  wealth  which  the  labourers  as  a  class  can 
fairly  claim.  This  is  answered  in  the  chapters  on  **  The  Machinery 
of  Distribution,”  and  on  “The  Elasticity  of  the  Wages  Fund,”  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  very  complex  machinery  of  modem  industrial 
life,  which  checks  the  action  of  the  individual  capitalist  on  the  one 
VoL.  VIL — No.  I.  K 
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hand,  bj  the  large  amount  of  wealth  always  locked  up  in  the  form  of 
fixed  capital,  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  employments  without 
much  delay  and  loss,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  complications  of 
the  money  market  and  all  the  intricacies  of  commercial  life  which  result 
in  regulating  pretty  closely  the  amount  that  in  any  given  year  can  be 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages. 

We  are  left  at  this  point,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  carry  on  the 
principles  laid  down  into  detail,  beyond  some  vague  practical  sugges* 
tions.  The  book  is  not,  however,  on  this  account,  to  be  blamed.'  This 
is  what  Professor  Taussig  undertook  to  do,  and  having  pointed  out 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  truth,  he  leaves  its  application  to  the  logic 
of  facts,  or  to  the  experience  and  thought  of  the  reader. 

The  remainder,  the  larger  half  of  the  book,  supplies  a  critical  account 
of  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Wage  Fund  grew  up,  from  the  time  previous 
to  Adam  Smith,  and  how  it  became  crystallized  into  its  classical  form. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  of  present  discussion  upon  the 

subject.  This  historical  sketch  is  well  done,  and  should  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  doctrine  in  the  form  it  assumed  after  Mill. 

The  book  is  altogether  a  good  one,  and  gives  us  an  interesting  dis> 
cnssion  of  a  question  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  many  of  the 
problems  that  occupy  men’s  minds  at  present.  The  ideas  are  original 
and  well  thought  out,  and  whether  we  can  agree  with  them  all  or  not, 
it  is  always  helpful  to  come  across  a  new  and  well-considered  treatment 
of  an  old  subject.  It  is  well  written  and  readable,  altbougb  there  are 
one  or  two  American  terms  employed  which  gives  it  a  slightly  strange 
appearance ;  as,  for  instance,  the  word  **  corporation  ”  for  what  we 
should  call  a  joint-stock  company.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  book  to  be 
commended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  care  to  study  the  facts  concerning 
capital  and  wages. 

£.  A.  PSABSOM. 

DIE  SOZIALE  KATEGORIE  IN  DER  VOLKSWIRTH- 
SCHAFTSLEHRE.  By  Rudolv  Stolzhamn.  [426  pp.  8vo. 
10  marks.  Puttkammer  and  Miihlbrecht.  Berlin,  1896.] 

This  capacious  volume  of  ’over  four  hundred  pages  has  been,  its 
author  tells  us,  the  labour  of  love  of  the  scanty  leisure  of  a  hard- 
worked  state  functionary  in  the  Imperial  Insurance  Department. 
The  result  is  extremely  unlike  any  conceivable  product  from  any 
Anglo-Saxon  pen,  in  its  extremely  ponderous  and  involved  style  and 
in  its  abstract  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  treats  of  the 
doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  that  labour  is  the  principal 
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oonstitaent  in  value  (Arbeitskostentkeorie').  The  second  reviews  the 
theories  combining  cost-value  with  utility-value  (^Gebrauckswerth'). 
The  third  discusses  marginal  utility ;  and  the  fourth  sums  up  the 
preceding  and  seeks  to  complete  the  theory  of  a  marginal  capital 
with  that  of  a  marginal  capitalist. 

Herr  Stolzmann  aims  at  accentuating  the  social  and  practical,  as 
compared  with  the  purely  abstract  and  theoretic,  side  of  economic 
science.  He  has  himself,  he  tells  us,  been  bitten  with  the  idea  of 
a  social  'state,  and  declares  that  no  one  who  has  not  either  thought 
out  for  himself  such  an  ideal,  or  who  has  not  at  least  studied 
Bodbertus  or  Schaffle  with  entire  self-surrender,  is  fit  to  discuss  the 
social  problem.  “How,”  he  asks,  “is  a  man  to  sympathetically 
understand  socialism  (*  sich  mit  dem  Socialismus  innerlich  und 
ausserlich  abfinden’),  if  he  is  only  acquainted  with  the  caricatme 
of  it  exhibited  in  the  daily  press,  and  has  never  thought  out  its 
logical  and  ideal  quintessence  ?  ”  But  he  does  not  accept  the  doctrine 
adopted  by  ;Marz,  that  the  labour  put  into  a  commodity  constitutes 
its  value.  “From  my  point  of  view  I  would  advise  the  Socialists 
for  the  future  to  entirely  disregard  the  arbeitskosientheorie,  which  is 
merely  the  ill-advised  acceptance  of  Ricardo’s  *  bourgeois  ’  economy — 
to  relegate  it  to  the  Inmber-room  to  which  it  belongs,  and  not  to 
discredit  their  own  doctrine  with  this  changeling.” 

After  a  lengthy  examination  of  Bobm-Bawerk’s  theory,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  doctrine  of  a  marginal  capitalist  {letzte  KapiteUist) 
must  replace  that  of  a  marginal  capital,  as  one  of  the  decisive  factors 
in  determining  the  rate  of  interest.  This  marginal  capitalist  be 
discovers  in  the  man  who  lives  by  the  profits  of  a  productive  under¬ 
taking  carried  on  with  bis  own  capital.  And  be  considers  that  it  is 
the  marginal  undertakings  of  this  marginal  capitalist  which  will  form 
the  battlefield  of  the  modern  social  war. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lkppington.' 


REVOLUTION  AND  COUNTER  REVOLUTION ;  or,  Germany 
in  1848.  By  Kabl  Marx.  Edited  by  Elsanor  Marx  Avslino. 
[148  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1896.] 
There  is  almost  tragic  interest  attached  to  the  hutory  of  the  twenty 
newspaper  articles  issued  under  the  above  title.  They  were  written 
by  Karl  Marx  three  years  after  the  Chartist  movement  received  its 
death  blow  on  Kenuington  Common,  and  at  one  of  the  darkest  periods 
of  his  life."  He  had  been  expelled  in  turn  from  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France,  and  at  last  sought  refuge  in  London  with  his  wife  and 
four  children.  But  the  haven  was  a  storm-tossed  one.  “  Hundreds  of 
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refugees — all  more  or  less  destitute —  "  as  his  daughter  tells  ns  in  the 
preface,  **  were  now  in  London.  There  followed  years  of  horrible 
poverty,  of  bitter  snffering, — such  suffering  as  can  only  be  known  to 
the  penniless  stranger  in  a  strange  land.”  A  passage  from  the  diary 
of  Marx’s  wife  furnishes  only  too  vivid  witness  to  the  truth  of  these 
words.  It  describes  in  pitiful  language  the  death  of  two  of  the  little 
children  at  the  time  of  their  bitterest  need,  and  tells  of  the  loan  of  £2 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  pay  for  the  coffin.  The  family  were 
snpported  at  this  time  almost  entirely  on  the  slender  income  derived 
from  Marx’s  newspaper  contributions.  He  wrote  largely  for  the 
Chartist  organ.  The  People's  Paper ^  edited  by  Ernest  Jones,  and  also 
for  the  New  York  Tribune,  then  under  the  management  of  C.  A.  Dans, 
to  whom  Marx  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  recommended.  In  this 
last  paper  were  issued  the  essays  of  this  volume,  for  which,  by  the 
way,  the  future  author  of  Da»  Capital  received  only  a  sovereign  apiece. 

In  these  twenty  papers  Marx  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  part 
that  Germany  played  in  the  great  revolutionary  convulsion  that  shook 
Europe  in  1848.  He  describes  at  length  the  economic  conditions  of 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  dilating  especially  upon  their  utter 
lack  of  unity,  their  tyrannical  bureaucracies,  and  their  social  wrongs 
and  grievances  ;  he  gives  us  first  glimpses  of  German  Socialism,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  the  desire  for  reform  that  were  gradually 
permeating  the  masses  of  one  of  the  most  backward  of  ail  the  European 
countries. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  the  first  crash  of  revolution  was 
heard  from  France.  Louis  Philippe  had  been  driven  from  Paris,  and 
the  French  Republic  proclaimed.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Vienna 
on  the  14th  of  March  broke  ont  into  open  insurrection,  and  drove 
Prince  Metternich  from  the  country.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
the  people  of  Berlin  rose  in  arms,  and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of 
eighteen  hours,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  King  surrender  him¬ 
self  into  their  hands.  The  contagion  spread :  riot  succeeded  riot 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  As  long  as  the  union  of  bourgeois 
and  working  classes  could  be  maintained,  the  insurgents  carried  all 
before  them,  but  in  a  few  weeks  came  the  inevitable  split,  and,  as 
its  result,  reaction.  The  rebellion  was  not  at  an  end  yet,  however  ; 
more  riots  followed,  and  another  great  Pmssian  insurrection.  But  at 
Vienna  the  revolutionists  suffered  a  final  and  crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  military,  from  which  they  never  recovered,  and  which 
was  followed  not  long  afterwards  by  the  triumph  of  the  Prussian 
powers,  and  the  complete  restoration  of  order. 

Marx  follows  the  revolutionists  through  every  stage  of  their  career 
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with  impartial  judgment,  dwelling  on  their  failoree,  their  mistakes,  and 
their  sncoesses  alike.  He  considers  the  abolition  of  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  results  of  the 
whole  rebellion,  and  throughout  the  book  never  loses  an  opportunity 
of  flinging  scorn  at  the  **  so-called  National  Assembly,”  which  he 
designates  an  **  Assembly  of  Old  Women.” 

”  Revolution  and  Counter-Revolution  ”  is  an  interesting  contribution 
to  German  history,  and  should  be  of  value  to  the  student.  Perhaps 
the  ordinary  reader  of  this  chronicle  of  events,  now  fifty  years  old, 
may  be  pardoned  for  finding  the  style  heavy,  and  the  treatment  rather 
too  detailed. 

L.  D.  Abbott. 

WOMEN  IN  GREEK  POETRY.  By  E.  F.  M.  Bkbkcke. 

256  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1896.] 

It  is  a  difBcult  task  to  review  a  work  which  never  had  the  benefit 
of  revision  from  its  author's  hands,  and  which  has  been  sent  out  to 
meet  the  criticism  of  the  public  with  many  incompletenesses  and 
deficiencies.  The  book  furnishes  another  testimony  to  the  loss  caused 
by  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Benecke  to  the  world  of  scholarship  ; 
every  page  in  it  evinces  a  laborious  research  and  a  wide  range  of 
classical  reading,  of  which  a  far  more  mature  scholar  might  well  be 
proud. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  the  main  contention 
of  the  writer  is  interesting  rather  than  convincing.  Mr.  Benecke  would 
try  to  claim  for  the  comparatively  obscure  Antimachus  of  Colophon 
an  epoch-making  position  in  the  history  of  literature  as  the  inaugurator 
of  the  romantic  element  in  the  treatment  of  love.  **  When  Antimachus 
first  sat  down,”  he  says,  “  in  his  empty  house  at  Colophon  to  write  an 
elegy  to  his  dead  wife,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  was  initiating 
the  greatest  artistic  revolution  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.”  For 
this  astounding  statement  Mr.  Benecke  produces  the  most  insufficient 
proofs,  forcing  the  most  incidental  allusions  in  the  Anthology  into  his 
service ;  but  so  convinced  is  he  in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory,  that  he  distinctly  traces  the  romantic  influence  of  Menander  to 
the  inspiration  of  this  great  prophet,  probably  through  the  medium  of 
Asclepiades  the  epigrammatist. 

According  to  the  ingenious  but  unconvincing  theory  defended  by 
Mr.  Benecke,  a  romantic  love  for  women,  a  passion  in  which  the  lover 
feels  that  **  such  love  may  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  aim  of  a  man's 
life,”  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  mind  before  the  virtues  of  Lyde  were 
penned.  The  only  love  that  was  really  romantic  was  of  that  kind  which 
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we  are  apt  to  regard  as  among  the  least  desirable  of  the  characteristics 
of  Hellenic  civilization.  Love  is  not  treated  bj  the  earlier  poets  as 
existing  between  two  particular  persons,  but  only  love  in  general. 
The  only  love  that  is  romantic,  unselfish,  ennobling  is  that  between 
persons  of  the  same  sex,  and  the  romantic  feeling  for  women  was 
developed  from  this  other  passion.  In  support  of  his  theory,  Mr. 
Beneclce  carries  ingenuity  to  the  length  of  perversity ;  he  sees  this 
love  element  in  the  relations  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad, 
and,  to  his  mind,  it  is  the  leading  motive  of  the  Alcestis  in  Apollo’s  love 
for  Admetns.  And  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  woman  was  to  the  Greek 
mind  ordinarily  an  object  of  Oriental  sensuality,  and  at  her  best  an 
ideal  housekeeper.”  It  must  have  been  of  a  more  than  ideal  house¬ 
keeper  that  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  misogynist  could  say — 

“  Ilavrcc  S  IkXcuov  cSxiTai  Kara  <rrryas 
Sccnroivov  otxrtipovm,  ^  Si  Sc^uw 
irpovT€W  ixdirnf  KoSns  ovrm  kokos 
ov  ov  xpoo'ctTC  Kcu  K-po<rippnj&tf  vaXu'.” 

This  conception  of  the  Greek  view  of  love  is  not  rendered  more 
palatable  to  ns  by  such  mistranslations  as  that  of  Catullus  on  p.  81,  or 
such  altogether  remarkable  assertions  as  that  on  p.  8,  that  Odysseus 
on  his  return  chooses  rather  to  associate  with  the  swineherd  than  to 
consort  with  Penelope.  The  good  taste  of  certain  passages  is  not 
above  question  ;  we  may  hope  that,  if  the  author  had  revised  his  own 
work,  be  would  have  expunged  such  passages  as  that  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Sophocles*  usual  picture  of  the  gods  playing  shove  half¬ 
penny  with  human  souls.** 

The  second  essay  in  the  book  dealing  with  women  in  Greek  Comedy 
is  altogether  more  satisfactory.  The  development  of  the  treatment 
of  love  from  the  ribaldry  of  the  Old  Comedy  through  the  Hettera 
play  of  the  Middle  Comedy  to  the  drama  of  Menander,  where  the 
legitimatization  of  a  passionate  and  lifelong  affection  by  the  marriage 
tie  is  regarded  as  the  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  is  presented 
in  a  very  interesting  and  scholarly  form,  though  again  one  may  be 
allowed  to  question  whether  the  purity  of  the  moral  atmosphere  in 
Menander  was  entirely  of  the  character  claimed  for  literary  **  hill  tops.** 

But  even  if  his  main  contentions  are  unconvincing,  and  his  writing 
marred  by  flaws  of  scholarship  and  taste,  which  probably  a  careful 
revision  on  the  author’s  part  would  have  done  much  to  eliminate,  the 
book  throughout  stimulates  interest,  and  contains  many  good  things 
and  suggestive  thoughts,  some  of  the  best  of  which  are  in  the  foot¬ 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  book  would  have  come  more 
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easily  within  the  scope  of  the  Economic  Bcvicw  if  Mr.  Benecke  had 
been  able  to  treat  more  fully  the  qnestion  of  the  political  rights  of 
women  in  Athens,  on  which  be  touches,  or  had  worked  out  bis  very 
interesting  contention  that  the  feelings  of  chivalry  and  romance  have 
been  highest  just  at  those  periods  when  the  social  and  intellectual 
position  of  women  has  been  lowest. 

Abthub  S.  Owen. 

PSTCHOLOGIE  DBS  BERUFSSOLDATEN.  TransUted  from 
the  French  of  A.  Haxon.  [188  pp.  Dieckmann.  Leipzig,  1896.] 

This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  form  one  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  the 
moral  aspect  of  each  of  the  various  professions  and  callings  in  life. 
The  author  points  out,  at  the  beginning,  that  men  are  grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  employments  and  interests,  which  make  a  stronger  bond 
than  nationality  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  by  examining  in  turn  the 
ethical  side  of  each  of  these  groups  that  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
the  state  of  society  as  a  whole.  For  this  purpose,  M.  Hamon  lays 
aside  the  treatment  of  actual  crime — that  is,  of  legally  penal  offences, — 
and  examines  rather  the  less  obvious,  but  more  poisonous  moral  evils, 
which  by  usage  and  inclination  have  become  part  of  ordinary  life.  So 
far,  the  present  brochure,  though  small,  might  take  a  great  part  in  the 
work  of  social  reform  ;  but,  taken  separately,  it  is  little  more  than  an 
attack  on  the  military  profession,  containing  much  that  is  true,  but 
written  without  historic  sympathy,  with  no  breadth  of  interest,  and 
with  a  certain  bitter  satire  which  ranks  it  with  average  propagandist 
literature. 

Having  left  the  more  general  ideas,  M.  Hamon  takes  in  turn  the 
various  evils  of  the  soldier's  life,  and  its  bad  moral  effects  on  his 
character — such  as  contempt  of  civil  life,  violence,  coarseness,  sensu¬ 
ality,  exclusiveness,  slavery  to  routine,  and  love  of  power.  To  prove 
these,  he  produces  evidence  from  contemporary  literature  and  facts. 
Finally,  he  points  to  practical  reform  :  the  system  is  doomed,  it  must 
ultimately  be  destroyed  by  Socialism ;  but  meanwhile  it  can  be 
modified  ;  public  opinion  can  be  stirred  to  look  upon  the  army  as  a 
tolerated  evil,  and  upon  the  soldier  as  an  economic  parasite  ;  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  exclusiveness  of  the  army  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  glamour 
of  sword  and  uniform  to  be  scorned.  The  book  ends  with  a  tribute  to 
those  working  for  the  elimination  of  war,  to  whose  names  must  be  added 
the  crowd  of  unremembered  sufferers  who  are  feeling  its  terrible  effects. 

The  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  attack  war 
merely  on  economic  and  utilitarian  grounds  ;  for  however  forcible  snch 
reasoning,  it  most  ultimately  lead  to  the  question,  **  What  shall  a  man 
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give  ia  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  **  Bat  the  promise  of  its  earlj  pages 
is  lost ;  and  we  come  finally  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  environ¬ 
ment,  a  narrow  view  of  life,  a  class  bitterness — as  exclusive  as  the 
professionalism  which  it  denounces.  As  the  author  is  treating  merely 
of  the  professional  soldier,  he  does  not  touch  on  the  vexed  question  of 
conscription ;  nor  do  all  his  criticisms  apply  to  the  conditions  of  every 
country,  for  they  are  all  based  on  the  severance  of  classes,  which  is 
perhaps  not  so  great  nor  so  inevitable  as  he  maintains.  Tet,  though 
this  is  not  the  best  method  of  reform,  it  may  not  be  useless  in  remind-  ' 
ing  the  comfortable  world  of  the  evil  of  war — a  commonplace  indeed, 
but  one  which  it  is  only  too  easy  to  forget. 

M.  W.  Whelpton. 

LA  FERTILIZZAZIONE  DEL  SUOLO  E  LA  QUESTIONE 

SOCIALE.  Contributo  di  Studi  all’  Economia  Sociale.  [240  pp. 

8  VO.  Ficcadori.  Parma,  1896.] 

This  is  rather  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  of  Italy  to  address  themselves 
to  the  work  of  raising  their  country,  by  means  of  their  influence  upon 
their  flocks,  out  of  its  present  economic  slough  of  despond,  than 
anything  approaching  to  a  handbook  of  agricultural  science.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  six  monographs,  contributed  by  different  writers,  discuss 
the  causes  and  the  extent  of  Italian  backwardness  in  respect  of 
agriculture.  There  is  comparatively  only  a  small  portion  of  land  which 
admits  of  cultivation.  The  huge  mountain  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  occupy  a  very  much  larger  area  than  many  people  are 
probably  aware.  And  only  a  small  part  of  this  mountain  land  admits 
of  being  turned  to  account  for  agricultural  purposes.  Moreover,  the 
climate  is  not  altogether  propitious,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most  part, 
stands  in  need  of  careful  cultivation  and  good  manuring,  which  for 
years  it  has  had  to  do  without,  partly  for  want  of  money,  partly  for 
want  of  proper  instruction.  In  both  respects  substantial  progress  is 
now  being  made,  not  without  a  powerful  impetus  being  given  to  such 
forward  movement  by  the  Church,  which  appears  to  have  become 
thoroughly  awake  to  its  social  duties.  No  Italian  See  is  more  active  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  Parma,  which  has  lent  its  official  imprimatur 
to  the  present  volume.  Among  its  clergy  is  Don  Luigi  Cerutti,  late 
parish  priest  of  Gambarare  iu  Venetia,  the  originator  of  the  Italian 
**  Catholic  Banks  ”  of  the  Raiffeisen  system,  who  contributes  a  valuable 
paper  to  the  volume  under  review  upon  the  services  which  co-opera¬ 
tion  may  be  made  to  render  to  agriculture,  more  especially  to  small 
agriculture.  Don  Cerutti  has  made  this  subject  thoroughly  his  own, 
and  has  good  results  to  show  for  his  devoted  labours.  The  most 
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pr»ctioftl  of  the  six  pepers,  the  object  of  which  Professor  Bezzara  of 
Bergamo  explains  in  a  short  preface,  is  that  of  which  M.  Egidio 
Peochioni  is  the  author.  It  sketches  in  brief  outline  the  general 
condition  of  present  Italian  agriculture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Italian  clergj  will  take  to  heart  the  counsel  and  admonition  here  given 
them.  For  the  elementary  instruction,  which  is  at  present  all  that  is 
needed  among  the  half-starving  peasant  folk,  their  own  agricultural 
knowledge  ought  to  suffice,  and  their  influence  for  such  purposes  is 
great  with  their  parishioners. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

RICH  AND  POOR.  By  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet.  [216  pp. 

3t.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1896.] 

If  Grenius  is,  according  to  Professor  James*  illuminating  explanation 
of  it,  the  power  of  relating  new  phenomena  to  old  concepts — ^in  plain 
language,  the  gift  of  making  things  interesting, — a  high  place  ought 
to  be  assigned  to  those  who  can  bridge  the  gulfs  between  classes  of 
men  in  our  specialized  ■  civilization.  One  would  think  that  a  girl  who 
grew  up  in  a  comfortable  upper-class  home,  and  whose  charity  did  not 
extend  beyond  contributing  a  threepenny-bit  to  the  plate  on  Sundays, 
or  perhaps  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school,  must  be  a  heartless  monster. 
It  could  not  have  happened,  one  ventures  to  say,  iu  the  world’s  history 
before  this  century  of  ours.  But  the  ceusure  would  be  wholly  unjust. 
When  the  diseased  and  infirm  were  at  every  corner,  when  it  was  certain 
that  the  poor,  if  not  helped  in  the  streets,  could  not  be  helped  at  all, 
it  needed  the  professional  callousness  of  a  priest  or  Levite  to  pass 
by  on  the  other  side.  But  now,  when  every  sight  of  misery  is  care¬ 
fully  screened  off  in  hospitals,  workhouses,  or  at  least  sequestered 
slums,  the  explanatiou  for  this  apparent  indifference  is  merely  Johnson’s 
— of  “  ignorance,  sheer  ignorance.” 

Unless  magic-lantern  lectures  could  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  vulgar 
educated,  we  must  continue  to  look  to  novels  such  as  Mr.  Levinson’s 
admirable  Neighbours  of  Ours  to  awaken  this  interest.  Probably  the 
chief  good  the  Whitechapel  Exhibition  has  done  is  in  the  ride  through 
the  East  End  which  it  has  necessitated  from  its  fashionable  frequenters. 

When  this  interest  has  been  awakened,  comes  in  the  chance  of 
such  books  as  Mrs.  Bosanquet’s.  Give  the  budding  enthusiast  such 
books  as  this,  or  Mr.  Dolling’s  Ten  Years  in  a  Portsmouth  Slum, 
or  Mr.  Ingram’s  fForh  im  Great  Cities,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  the 
seed  does  not  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit,  if  the  soil  is  any  sort  of  good. 
When  the  reviewer  first  looks  at  the  title  of  this  book,  and  sees  its 
author  plain  **  Bosanquet,”  the  thirst  of  his  soul  for  high  metaphysics 
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is  apt  to  cause  him  some  irritation  on  Ending  the  well-known 
name  cover  another  personality.  But  no  one  who  has  read  Miss 
Dendj’s  charming  essays  in  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem  can  fail  to 
recognize  that  he  has  no  canse  to  complain.  This  book  is  fnll  of  the 
shrewdest  common  sense,  touched  by  a  delightful  play  of  antiseptic 
humour — that  first  requisite  for  philanthropists.  Take  the  description 
of  the  canal : — 

**  A  muddy  groove  with  water  in  it,  which  affords  a  convenient 
passage  for  boats  and  a  handy  repository  for  worn-out  utensils  and 
superfluous  animals.  Occasionally,  indeed,  it  is  dignified  by  becoming 
the  instrument  of  a  human  tragedy."  Or  the  blankets,  which  appear 
to  have  as  many  gradations  as  the  necessary  egg,  down  to  **  Hospital," 
and,  last  of  all,  ^  Charity."  The  £ast-£nder,  we  see,  is  but  a  child  of 
a  larger  growth.  ^  There’s  one  thing,  anyhow,"  said  one,  ^  in  which 
rich  people  are  ■  better  off — they  don’t  have  to  be  *  read  to  ’  when 
they’re  iU.” 

Mrs.  Bosanquet’s  cardinal  principle  is  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest, 
though  her  practical  maxim  is  not  a  careless  Laissez-faire  policy,  but 
the  fitting  as  many  as  possible  to  survive.  Carlyle  stormed  because 
men  were  starving  while  oxen  were  fed.  But  to  these  men  nature 
is  ever  asking  the  question  put  to  Glerard  in  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,  when  the  latter  said  he  was  strong  and  willing.  “  Bah,"  said 
Bon  Bee,  **  so  is  an  ox.  Say,  what  canst  thou  do  that  Sir  Ox 
cannot  ?  ’’  And  so  Mrs.  Bosanquet  finds  the  moral  plain  from  such 
experiences  as  that  ‘‘a  man  will  continue  to  produce  the  particular 
article  which  he  learned  to  make  as  a  boy  long  after  it  has  ceased  to 
be  in  request  ’’  (p.  62).  Such  a  man  is  no  more  than  a  machine  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  it  wonld  save  much  heart-breaking  if  the  machine 
were  made  of  steel  and  iron,  and  could  be  discarded  when  useless. 
“  If  you  are  no  better  than  a  machine,  you  must  suffer  the  fate  of  a 
machine,"  is  her  constant  warning — not  only  to  the  objects  of  charity, 
but  to  a  class  she  thinks  wants  it  quite  as  much,  the  distributors  of  it. 
Very  cheering  are  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  an  intelligent 
method  of  charity  work,  e.g.  the  case  on  p.  210,  which  is  too  long  to 
quote.  Some  pitfalls  are  obvious — it  is  no  good  to  send  a  pneumonia 
patient  to  a  home  on  the  East  coast  merely  because  her  “  gentleman  ’’ 
has  a  "  letter  ’’  which  avails  in  that  establishment. 

Some  of  the  new  lights  Mrs.  Bosanquet  throws  are  very  searching. 
It  is  becoming  almost  a  commonplace  to  preach  to  the  lower  classes 
the  gospel  of  good  cooking.  The  reminder  here  given  is  bred  of 
contact  with  facts.  “There  can  be  no  stock  of  edibles.  Think  for 
a  minute  of  your  last  night’s  dinner,  and  of  all  the  tins  and  packets 
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and  jara  which  were  dipped  into  in  the  coarse  of  its  manufacture ;  and 
imagine,  if  jon  can,  what  it  would  hare  been,  divested  of  all  the  little 
additionals.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  poor  cook  so  badly.’* 

Though  there  is  no  want  of  painful  facts  in  this  book — **  The  work 
of  covering  steels  for  dressmakers  is  about  the  worst  paid  of  all.  By 
working  long  hours  a  woman  can  hardly  earn  more  than  7^.  a  day, 
or  3s.  to  4«.  a  week  ”  (a  wage  on  which  even  the  youth  on  p.  76,  who 
lived  on  5s.  a  week  and  had  2d.  to  spare,  could  not  have  made  both 
ends  meet), — ^yet  the  book  is  a  cheerful  one.  **  Hell  is  not  a  city  very 
much  like  London,”  is  Mrs.  Bosanquet’s  last  word.  Let  it  be  ours  to 
give  two  of  the  opportunities  which  offer  themselves  to  workers  in 
this  held,  and  finally  what  we  may  call  the  ”  Postulates  of  Social 
Work : 

(1)  **  Let  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  old-age  pen¬ 
sions  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  in  England  a  sum  of  £1,025,000 
per  annum  actually  in  their  hands  and  available  for  the  purpose,  which 
is  now  to  a  large  extent  being  frittered  away  in  meaningless  doles 
of  bread  and  clothing  and  half-crowns,  which  serve  no  purpose  but 
to  create  greedy  expectations  and  discontent.” 

(2)  In  1895  the  number  of  children  requiring  elementary  education 
was  estimated  at  826,371,  and  accommodation  was  provided  for 
738,729  of  these ;  but  the  average  attendance  was  only  578,827,  so 
that  we  have  still  more  than  200,000  children  left  more  or  less 
uneducated.  And — 

(3)  The  Three  Postulates  for  Philanthropists  : — 

(а)  They  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  can  be  done  in  social 
work,  and  recognize  that  any  attempt  to  work  in  defiance  of  great 
moral  truths  will  bring  its  own  defeat. 

(б)  They  must  maintain  a  high  ideal  of  what  the  relations  between 
rich  and  poor  should  really  be,  and  be  very  sure  that  they  are  working 
unselfishly,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of  class  superstition. 

(e)  They  must  work  with  the  same  kind  of  devotion  and  thoughtful 
energy  at  the  difficult  task  of  helping  their  neighbours  as  they  would 
give  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  knowledge  for  themselves. 

Lawkence  Phillips. 

HOLT  MATRIMONY  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Laws  of  Marriage. 
By  OscAB  D.  Watkins,  M.A.  [776  pp.  8vo.  25«.  Bivington 
and  PercivaL  London,  1895.] 

Mr.  Watkins  offers  this  work  as  an  attempt  to  supply,  what  has 
long  been  a  recognized  need”  in  Anglican  theology,  an  adequate 
treatise  on  the  laws  of  Christian  marriage.  It  is  a  well-written  and 
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carefol  examination  of  the  Chriatian  principles  of  marriage  and  their 
application,  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  the  theologians,  and 
the  Canon  Law.  Bat  while  its  subject  is  properly  Christian  mar* 
riage,  Mr.  Watkins  at  each  point  gives  carefal  analyses  and  sum* 
maries  of  other  marriage  laws,  in  particular  the  Mosaic,  the  Hindu, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Moslem,  as  well  as  of  the  departures  from 
the  Christian  tradition  lately  embodied  in  the  laws  of  some  modern 
states. 

As  to  Christian  marriage,  its  essentials  and  its  character  are  first 
discussed,  and,  as  arising  out  of  this,  impediments  generally.  But  the 
special  interest  of  the  book,  and  that  which  determines  its  proportions, 
is  its  treatment  of  the  nuuriage  **  questions  as  they  present  themselves 
to-day,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  missionary  areas, — the  questions  of 
divorce,  of  the  impediments  arising  out  of  affinity,  and  of  polygamy 
and  mixed  marriages.  With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Watkins  argues, 
that  in  the  one  passage  of  the  New  Testament  (St.  Matt.  xix.  9) 
which  seems  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  divorce  and  remarriage, 
the  text  is  too  wholly  uncertain  to  warrant  any  practical  use  of  it, 
while  the  original  lying  behind  the  present  variants  may  well  have 
been  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  in  recognizing  no 
divorce  a  vinculo.  The  author  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
ante-Nicene  Church  was  practically  unanimous,  while  allowing 
separation  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  either  party,  in  disallowing  the 
remarriage  of  either  after  separation.  After  Constantine  the  situation 
changes,  and  a  divergence  arises  between  East  and  West.  In  the  West, 
after  a  period  in  which  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  the  vinculum 
was  all  but  unanimously  nmintained,  a  straggle  set  in  with  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  several  incipient  States,  in  which,  after  some  local 
wavering  and  concession,  the  strict  principle  was  victorious,  and  the 
Church  refused  to  recognize  any  remarriage  after  separation.  In  the 
East,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  conversion  of  the  Empire,  there  are  already  signs  of  a  new  laxity, 
and  in  the  half-hearted  straggle  with  the  imperial  law  which  followed, 
the  Church  was  defeated,  and  so  far  capitulated  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  the  Eastern  canon  law  as  in  this  respect  Christian  at  all :  in 
one  point  only  the  Church  held  its  ground,  in  refusing  to  recognize 
divorce  by  mutual  consent.  As  Mr.  Watkins  remarks,  acoount  would 
have  to  be  taken  of  all  this  if  schemes  of  reunion  came  nearer  to  reali¬ 
zation  than  they  have  done  so  far.  In  England  since  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  ecclesiastical  law  has  never  recognized  divorce  a  vinculo  : 
the  Reformatio  legum,  which  proposed  a  laxity  almost  equal  to  the 
Greek,  came  to  nothing ;  and  in  spite  of  some  arbitrary  connivances. 
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the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1857  has  onlj  been  to  divorce  the  State  from 
the  Chnrch  in  respect  of  the  marriage  law. 

In  dealing  with  the  impediments  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  Mr. 
Watkins  shows  that  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees  is  only  a  consistent 
application  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  law  which  the  Chnrch 
inherited.  Such  consistent  application  covers  the  case  of  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  even  if  it  be  not  explicitly  inclnded  in  the  Mosaic  enact¬ 
ments.  The  evidence  for  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  conscience  to¬ 
wards  marriage  with  two  sisters  in  the  first  four  centuries  is  scanty ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  all  in  one  direction.  The  grudging  toleration 
of  it  in  the  fourth  century — and  toleration  with  canonical  disabilities 
is  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  it — rnsj  quite  likely  have  been  only  a 
deterioration  from  a  stricter  standard ;  while  before  the  end  of  the 
century  authoritative  decisions  clearly  exclude  it  altogether.  The  later 
history  of  prohibited  degrees  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one  :  it  is  marked, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  an  extravagant  multiplication  of  prohibitions  both 
respecting  consanguinity  and  affinity  and  respecting  the  new  spiritual 
relationships  arising  out  of  sponsorship  in  baptism,  and  apparently 
suggested  by  the  Roman  relationships  involved  in  adoption  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
papal  prerogative  to  dispense  even  with  some  prohibitions  that  appeal 
to  the  natural  conscience.  The  whole  mass  of  mediseval  prohibitions  is 
still  maintained  by  the  Eastern  Church,  it  might  seem  by  the  way  of 
compensation  for  its  serious  laxity  in  respect  of  divorce. 

Mixed  marriages,  as  between  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and  poly¬ 
gamy  are  discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Watkins.  Marriages  contracted 
by  Christians  with  non-Christians,  though  tolerated  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  allowed  with  papal  dispensation,  have 
from  the  first  been  condemned,  and,  since  the  seventh  century  at  least, 
have  been  treated  as  essentially  inadmissible  both  in  East  and  West ;  and 
of  course  polygamy  within  the  Church  has  been  out  of  the  question. 
The  more  complicated  questions  have  been  those  of  the  treatment  of 
mixed  marriages  arising  from  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  parties  of  an 
existing  marriage,  and  of  polygamous  converts.  One  principle  applicable 
to  both  is  quite  clear,  viz.,  that  non-Christian  marriages  have  been  dealt 
with  on  their  own  principles,  and  treated  as  in  themselves  dissoluble. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  allowed  to  a  married  convert  absolutely  to 
dissolve  an  existing  marriage  on  sufficient  grounds,  and  after  baptism 
to  contract  a  new,  Christian  marriage :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
union  be  continued  by  mutual  consent,  it  becomes  to  the  Christian 
partner  a  Christian  marriage,  carrying  with  it  the  consequent  obligations, 
and,  in  the  West  at  least,  indissoluble  ;  the  marriage  is,  as  it  were. 
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baptized  along  with  the  baptized  partner.  That  polygamy  is  impoMible 
in  a  Christian,  and  that  a  polygamous  husband  cannot  be  admitted  to 
baptism  except  on  condition  of  abandoning  his  polygamy,  is  both 
obvions  from  the  Christian  conception  of  marriage  and  is  implied  in 
the  treatment  of  other  marriage  questions.  But  whether  a  wife  of  a 
polygambns  husband  may  be  admitted  to  baptism  without  abandoning 
her  husband  is  a  more  difficult  question,  and  Mr.  Watkins  accepts  as  . 
« embodying  the  beet  wisdom  of  the  Church  ’*  the  resolution  of  the 
last  Lambeth  Conference,  that  such  women  may  in  some  cases  be 
baptized,  but  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  authorities  of  each  local 
Church  to  determiue  under  what  circumstances  this  may  be  allowed. 
It  certainly  involves  great  difficulties,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  decisive 
precedents  ;  it  is  practically  only  in  quite  modern  times  that  the  Church 
has  been  confronted  with  polygamy.  But  this  resolution  seems  to  be 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  on  which  some  other  questions  have 
been  decided,  and  with  such  approximate  precedents  as  are  discoverable. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Watkins*  work  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  quotation  at  length  of  the  text  of  the  principal 
authorities,  making  it  a  valuable  catena  on  the  whole  subject  it  deals 
with. 

F.  £.  Brightm AM. 

DEN  .SLDEE  NATIONALOKONOMIS  OPFATTELSE  AF 
DET  SOCIALE  SPORGSMAAL.  Et  Brudstykke  af 
Nationalokonomiens  Histoire.  Af  Habald  Wbsteroaard. 
[136  pp.  8vo.  Gad.  Copenhagen,  1896.] 

“To  remove  some  of  the  many  mythical  conceptions  which  have 
come  into  being  about  comparatively  modern  writers  **  (p.  129) — this 
is  Dr.  Westergaard's  modest  description  of  his  own  object.  As  he 
remarks,  “  it  is  said  that  the  older  political  economy  Iboked  exclnsively 
at  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  the  landlord,  and  regarded  human 
labour-power  only  as  a  commodity,  a  piece  of  capital.  It  is  said  that 
people  saw  in  the  labourer  only  a  machine,  and  that  they  aimed  only 
at  producing  as  much  as  possible,  without  asking  how  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  ;  that  they  praised  self-interest  as  the  motive-power  in  the 
nation's  industrial  life,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  many 
who  might  fall  in  the  pitiless  struggle  for  existence  which  free  com¬ 
petition  entails”  (p.  1).  And  so  Dr.  Westergaard  gives  a  rapid  but 
very  trustworthy  sketch  of  the  deliverauces  of  the  economists,  from 
Qnesnay  to  J.  S.  Mill,  on  certain  selected  questions — wages,  workmen’s 
standard  of  life,  taxation,  regulation  of  industry,  and  so  on  ;  in  short, 
on  the  items  which  we  commonly  discuss  as  “  social  questions.”  He 
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u  obviooBlj  writing  for  a  public  with  whom  it  is  an  article  of  faith 
that  the  **  classical  ”  economists  were  all  heartless  monsters,  and  for 
such  a  public  he  collects  the  examples  to  the  contrary — Adam  Smith’s 
indignant  denial  that  low  wages  make  good  workmen  ;  Ricardo’s  hope 
of  a  rising  standard  of  life  for  labourers  ;  Bentham  and  Mill’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  limitation  of  bequest.  The  only  English  economist  to 
whom,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  essentially  unjust,  is  Malthus.  ‘  Dr. 
Westergaard  has  written  on  the  theory  of  statistics,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  use  of  statistics  is  not  exactly  Malthus’s  strong  point.  And 
so  Dr.  Westergaard  is  led  into  condemning  Malthus  on  the  side-issues 
of  doubling  in  twenty-five  years,”  and  **  geometrical  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  with  arithmetical  increase  of  food,”  and  ignoring  the  inesti¬ 
mable  value  of  Malthus’s  great  truism  a  truism  means  a  neglected 
truth  ”),  that  it  is  easier  to  feed  a  small  family  than  a  large  one. 

The  book  is  very  much  more  than  a  vindication  of  certain  great 
economists  against  current  calumnies  ;  it  is  a  history  of  one  aspect  of 
economic  literature.  So  it  must  be  judged  by  those  who  possess  a 
kuowledge  of  economic  literature  equal  to  the  author’s  own,  not  by 
a  casual  **  general  reader.”  But  the  general  reader  may  hazard  two 
general  observations.  (1)  The  book  suffers  greatly  by  its  strict  confine¬ 
ment  to  professed  ”  economists.”  Dr.  Westergaard  recognizes  fully 
that  the  development  of  economic  doctrine  is  one  portion  of  an  indi¬ 
visible  historical  whole,  and  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  book 
he  connects  economics  with  the  general  current  of  history.  But  he 
fails,  in  most  cases,  to  draw  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  social 
views  of  economic  writers  are  not  properly  intelligible  without  a  good 
deal  of  reference  to  the  views  of  other  writers  who  are  not  strictly 
economic.  Of  course  he  would  plead  the  limits  of  his  space  ;  but  we 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  had  some  reference  to  Saint-Simon,  beyond  the 
casual  notice  that  Chevallier  had  been  influenced  by  him ;  and  some 
account  of  Owen,  further  than  the  reference  to  Ricardo’s  vote  in  favour 
of  an  inquiry  into  his  scheme.  And  any  account  of  English  economics 
is  misleading  without  some  notice  of  the  “  romantic  economists,”  from 
the  **  Spencean  philanthropists  ”  to  Southey  and  Disraeli.  If  they  did 
nothing  else,  they  inspired  the  ”  Manchester  ”  economy  with  the  trucu¬ 
lence  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  (2)  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr. 
Westergaard  not  only  confines  his  view  of  economic  writing  unduly  to 
the  writings  of  economists,  but  confines  his  view  of  political  economy 
unduly  to  economics.  It  is  not  a  pun,  bnt  a  fact  that  political  economy 
is  a  branch' of  politics,  and  Dr.  Westergaard  is  plainly  very  little 
interested  in  politics.  When  he  connects  economic  speculation  with 
current  history,  he  thinks  chiefly  of  economic  history,  and  the  material 
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condUions  that  go  closely  with  it — preesore  of  taxation,  speed  of 
commanication,  food  of  the  labonrers,  condition  of  prisons,  serfdom  of 
agricnlturists,  employment  of  children,  and  so  on.  And  so,  when  he 
comes  to  generalize  on  the  fntore  of  economic  thought  and  practice 
(pp.  129-136),  he  can  only  suggest  that  society  proceeds  by  alternate 
action  and  reaction  ;  the  pendulum  is  not  yet  at  the  end  of  its  **  col¬ 
lectivist  ”  swing  (and  when  it  does  get  to  the  end  of  it,  it  will  prove  to 
be  more  **  mercantilist  ’*  than  collectivist  ”) ;  but  it  must  come  to 
the  end,  and  a  new  individualist  swing  must  begin.  He  would  not 
look  at  it  quite  in  that  way,  if  the  history  of  the  political  revolution 
was  as  vivid  to  him  as  the  history  of  the  industrial  revolution.  The 
evolution  of  democracy  is  one  process.  Incidentally,  it  had  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  every  man  to  work  as  he  liked,  as  against  a 
caste  of  industrial  superiors,  exactly  as  his  freedom  to  vote  as  he 
liked  and  worship  as  he  liked,  against  castes  of  political  and 
religions  superiors.  The  next  thing  is  to  combine  the  new  liberties 
into  the  most  effective  forms.  For  voting,  we  know  the  way  to  do  it 
pretty  well,  in  England  at  least ;  for  worshipping,  the  question  is 
hardly  yet  before  us  ;  for  working,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  attempt. 
But  in  all  three  cases,  the  impelling  passion  and  the  guiding  thought 
must  be  social,  and  to  be  social  they  must  be  political. 

1  am  led  to  note  points  of  difference  in  outlook  from  Dr.  Wester- 
gaard,  only  by  the  sense  of  utter  incompetence  to  follow  him  over  the 
ground  which  is  really  his  own.  Even  when  one  has  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  region,  it  is  easy  to  know  the  marks  of  a  trustworthy 
guide.  1  trust  that  the  book  has  not  long  to  wait  for  an  English 
translation.  It  would  be  exactly  the  book  for  the  Social  Science 
Series. 


T.  C.  Skow. 


AGRICULTURAL  NORWAY. 


A  LL  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  it  has  been  often  said, 
would  do  well  if,  from  time  to  time,  they  looked  at  the 
agricultural  economy  of  other  countries,  and  thus  enlarged  and 
deepened  their  own  views:  and  no  doubt  this  proposition 
meets  with  general  approval,  and  is  usually  followed  when 
feasible  and  practicable.  My  endeavour,  then,  in  this  article, 
will  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  others  interested 
in  agricultural  questions,  to  the  farms,  farmers,  and  farming 
conditions  of  Norway.  1  will  not  draw  any  comparisons  between 
the  two  countries,  but  simply  place  the  facts  before  the  reader, 
who  can  then  form  his  own  conclusions  from  the  data  given. 
At  the  outset,  it  should  be  observed  that  for  my  statistical 
information  I  am  indebted  to  the  bulletin  on  Norway  issued 
last  year  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ;  to 
Mulhall’s  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations,  lately  published ; 
and  to  the  officied  publications  of  the  Norwegian  Government, 
specially  those  issued  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Norway — that  is,  the  western  division  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula — is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sweden,  on  the  north>east 
by  Russian  Lapland,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  The 
total  length  of  the  kingdom  from  south-west  to  north-east  is 
about  1100  miles,  while  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  about  275 
miles.  The  ^southern  portion  of  the  country  is  the  widest, 
while  towards  the  north  it  is  much  narrower,  measuring  at 
some  points  not  more  than  twenty  miles  across.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is  rugged,  particularly  in  the  western  and 
northern  portions,  which  are  very  mountainous.  There  are 
really  no  mountain  chains,  properly  speaking,  but  rather  a 
series  of  high  plateaus  or  table-lands,  called  fjdds,  from  which 
■mountain  peaks  arise  with  great  irregularity.  These  fields 
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extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  are  intersected 
by  wide  fissures,  forming  valleys,  lakes,  and  fjords. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  Norway  lies  between  the  same 
d^rees  of  latitude  as  Greenland,  its  climate  is  of  a  far  more 
temperate  character.  This  kingdom,  in  fact,  has  a  milder 
climate  than  any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude,  and  this 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which 
skirts  its  shores.  Along  the  coast  the  summers  are  warm  and 
the  winters  mild,  while  those  parts  of  the  country  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  have  a  cold  winter  and  a  rather 
hot  summer.  Barley  ripens  in  Norway  as  far  north  as  70° 
degrees  north  latitude;  rye  is  cultivated  up  to  69°,  and  oats 
up  to  68°,  but  wheat  not  beyond  64°,  and  then  only  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons.  Potatoes,  however,  can  be  grown  in  the 
most  northerly  regions.  On  the  whole,  however,  Norway  must 
be  regarded  as  having  an  unfavourable  climate;  so  much  so, 
that  she  has  never  been  able  to  raise  enough  grain  for  her 
people,  and  during  five  months  of  the  year  her  supply  consists 
of  imported  grain.  Further,  as  the  area  under  crops  in  Norway 
is  almost  the  same  now  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  it  would 
appear  that  agriculture  in  Norway,  on  account  of  the  climate, 
is  a  declining  industry. 

The  total  area  of  Norway  is  124,442  square  miles,  and  it  is 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  called  ampts.  The  rural  districts 
occupy  124,353  square  miles,  or  99'9  per  cent,  of  the  total  area, 
so  that  we  may  say  that  Norway  is  a  distinctly  rural  country. 
Mulhall  gives  the  area  of  Norway  as  81,300  square  miles,  but 
how  these  figures  are  arrived  at  we  cannot  conjecture ;  they  are 
certainly  incorrect,  as  ours  are  official.  According  to  the  census 
of  1891,  the  population  of  Norway  was  16  per  square  mile, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  population  was  75  per  cent,  rural 
and  25  per  cent,  urban.  Mulhall,  with  the  census  figures  of 
1875,  gives  the  population  as  22  per  square  mile.  Although 
the  population  is  sparse,  it  is  quite  as  much  as  the  country  can 
support  with  the  very  limited  area  under  crops.  If  we  turn  to 
the  population  statistics  of  1801,  we  find  that»  at  that  period, 
89  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  rural  and  11  per  cent,  urban. 
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In  ninety  years,  therefore,  the  urban  population  has  risen  406 
per  cent.,  while  the  rural  population  has  only  increased  93  per 
cent  As  r^ards  occupations  of  the  people,  33  per  cent  of  the 
actual  population  of  Norway  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  pursuits,  17  per  cent  in  manufacturing,  10  per 
cent  in  commerce  and  transportation,  and  6  per  cent  in  the 
fisheriea 

We  have  noted  two  facts  in  preceding  paragraphs  which 
may  appear  to  be  contradictory,  viz.  a  sparse  population,  and 
imports  of  grain  during  five  months  of  the  year  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  population.  In  judging  the  capability  of  a 
country  for  supporting  population,  the  rule  generally  accepted 
is  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  should  not  exceed  half  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  productive  area;  that  is,  for  every 
hundred  acres  there  should  not  be  more  than  fifty  souls.  When 
tested  by  this  rule,  it  has  been  found  that  those  countries  which 
have  more  than  fifty  souls  to  one  hundred  productive  acres  are 
obliged  to  import  food  largely.  Tested  by  this  calculation 
Norway  has  seventy-one  souls  to  every  hundred  productive 
acres,  or  1*4  acres  of  productive  land  per  capita  of  the  population, 
and  thus  has  to  import  food  products. 

As  regards  manufactures,  most  of  them  in  Norway  are  of  the 
simplest  character;  for  the  peasantry,  during  the  long  winter, 
make  all  necessaries  for  domestic  use,  except  cutlery  and  pottery, 
which  they  get  from  England.  With  respect  to  shipping,  the 
Norwegians  have  always  been  famous  as  a  seafaring  people, 
and  their  merchant  shipping,  as  compared  with  population,  is 
relatively  double  in  carrying  power  to  our  own.  In  the  matter 
of  shipping  alone,  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  is  exceeded  in 
number  of  vessels  by  that  of  two  countries  only,  viz.  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  Statea  The  three  countries  of  chief  im¬ 
portance  in  Norway’s  foreign  commerce  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Sweden;  the  United  Kingdom  being  alone 
credited  with  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade,  while  Germany 
has  21  per  cent,  and  Sweden  about  15  per  cent.  The  United 
Kingdom  holds  the  first  place  in  Norway’s  foreign  trade,  both 
as  the  source  of  her  imports  and  the  destination  of  her  exports. 
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We  get  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  merchandise  shipped  from 
Norway,  and  this  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  received  by 
any  other  country.  With  regard  to  Norway’s  internal  trade, 
it  averages  in  value  £22  per  inhabitant,  and  20  per  cent,  of  it 
is  contributed  by  agricultural  products.  Internal  trade,  it  is 
said,  presents  the  best  gauge  of  a  nation’s  industry  and  prosperity. 
It  comprises  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products,  manufactures, 
minerals,  forest  products,  and  fish  handled  by  the  inhabitants ; 
and  the  imports  from  other  countries  retained  for  consumption. 
As  to  transport,  Norway  is  provided  with  a  system  of  State 
railways,  mostly  narrow-gauge;  and,  at  present,  the  length  of 
railways  working  is  about  one  thousand  miles,  yielding  a  gross 
return  of  three  shillings  per  mile  run  by  the  locomotives. 
These  State  lines  are  run,  less  with  a  view  to  profit,  than  for 
the  benefit  of  internal  trade.  Respecting  the  fisheries  of  Nor¬ 
way  the  yearly  take  gives  little  more  than  £25  a  year  to  each 
fisherman ;  and  this  is  a  very  poor  return,  considering  that  about 
one  per  thousand  of  them  lose  their  lives  every  year  whilst 
fishing. 

There  are  no  satisfactory  statistics  available  as  to  the  total 
wealth  of  Norway,  but  Mulhall  states  it  to  be,  approximately, 
about  220  millions  sterling:  land,  cattle,  etc., — that  is,  the 
agricultural  interests, — representing  35  per  cent,  of  this  sum. 
Perhaps  some  idea  of  Norway’s  position  as  regards  wealth  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  data.  Norway  has  increased  its 
working  power  since  1870  by  150  per  cent.  By  working  power 
is  meant  the  amoimt  of  energy  derived  from  various  sources 
(human,  horse,  wind,  water,  steam,  etc.)  that  is  expended  in 
production  or  employed  for  transport  or  distribution.  The 
earnings  of  the  nation  i^proximately  average  £18  per  in¬ 
habitant,  while  the  agricultural  earnings  are  over  16  per  cent, 
of  the  total  The  food  expenditure  of  Norway,  per  inhabitant 
yearly,  is  about  £6  10a,  and,  when  the  amount  spent  on  food 
is  compared  with  the  earnings,  we  find  that  the  Scandinavian 
earns  147  pence  daily  per  inhabitant,  and  spends  on  food  4*3 
pence  daily  per  inhabitant.  The  total  revenue  of  Norway  was 
equal  to  29a  8d.  per  head  in  1894— the  latest  figures  before  us. 
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— and  the  total  expenditure  to  30«.  6d.*per  head.  This  shows 
an  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue,  and  such  has  been  the  case 
since  1892.  The  total  public  debt,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  burden 
ef  90s.  per  head.  According  to  Mulhall,  the  National  Debt  of 
Norway  is  represented  by  the  State  railways,  and  the  deficit 
arising  from  their  working  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  twenty-two 
pence  on  each  inhabitant.  With  respect  to  the  property  and 
incomes  assessed  for  taxes,  62  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  55 
per  cent  of  the  latter  are  in  rural  districts;  and  this  again 
demonstrates  the  predominance  of  rural  interests  in  Norway. 

The  figures  placed  before  the  reader  up  to  this  point  bear 
rather  on  the  general  conditions  of  Norway  than  on  its  specific 
agricultural  features,  but  it  places  before  us  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  what  follows,  the  rural 
economy  of  Norway  will  have  our  attention. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  products  of  Norwegian  agriculture 
are  not  suflBcient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  population, 
and  food  stufis  have  to  be  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  other  countries.  The  productive  acreage  of  Norway 
amounts  to  about  2,800,000  acres ;  and  this  is  only  about  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  area,  leaving  96  per  cent,  of  the  area 
of  the  kingdom  unproductive.  Of  the  productive  area,  78 
per  cent,  is  in  pasture,  and  22  per  cent,  (about  6(X),000 
acres)  under  crops;  this,  as  already  noted,  is  almost  the  same 
acreage  in  crops  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  value  of  farm 
products,  compared  with  the  productive  area  in  Norway,  is 
equal  to  64s.  per  acre,  and  the  product  per  farming  hand  is 
valued  at  £27 ;  meat  and  dairy  products  being  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  value  of  farm  producta  In  1818,  Bemadotte, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  found  Norway  to  be  owned  by 
thirty  noblemen,  while  the  grain  crops,  at  that  period,  did  not 
reach  to  one  biishel  per  inhabitant,  and  the  bread  of  the  rural 
population  was  made  of  sawdust  and  rye;  farmers  were  said 
to  live,  in  these  days,  on  sawdust  and  rye.  The* nobles  then 
lived  extravagantly,  and,  as  usually  follows,  in  time  a  crisis 
ensued,  and  many  large  estates  were  sold,  when  over  ten  million 
acres  were  bought  by  peasants,  at  prices  averaging  Is.  5d  per 
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acre,  and  these  holdings  have  been  still  further  increased. 
Molhall  states  that  nobles  still  own  half  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
let  portions  of  their  vast  estates  to  tenants ;  but  actually  there 
is  no  aristocracy,  as  we  understand  the  word,  in  Norway. 
There  is  also  no  feudal  principal  in  Norway.  The  land  is 
held  by  its  owner  absolutely,  without  any  tenure  from  the 
king  or  superior,  and  the  owners  have  never  been  subject  to 
military  service  as  va.ssals.  According  to  the  census  of  1891, 
there  were  146,355  farms  in  Norway,  with  a  total  area  of 
9;796,290  acres,  and  this  gives  an  average  of  twelve  acres  to 
a  farm.  Comparatively  large  farming  operations  are  carried 
on  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  south,  principally  in  the 
Christiania  district.  Farming  generally  in  Norway  is  carried 
on  in  miniature  fields.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  barley  are  planted 
and  sown  wherever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  their  growing,  and 
“  fields  ”  are  simply  small  patches,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet, 
or  as  many  yards,  square.  These  “fields,”  again,  meander  in 
all  directions  among  the  hillocks  and  stretches  of  hill  pasture 
and  moorland  that  is  within  the  boundary  of  the  farm.  On 
some  farms  the  few  square  yards  of  land  devoted  to  grain 
crops  appear  to  be  cut  out  of  the  grass  in  sundry  disconnected 
places,  with  the  small  potato  patch  nearest  the  house.  The 
heads  of  the  cereals  grown  on  these  farms  are  usually  very 
light,  and  their  appearance  would  dishearten  any  English 
farmer.  The  portion  of  the  farm  given  up  to  crop  is  styled 
the  in-mcurken,  or  inside  fields.  Between  this  and  the  fjeld 
are  the  out-marken.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  are  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  cattle  during  the  winter,  the  hay  being  allowed  to 
grow  in  the  summer  on  this  portion,  while  the  cows  and  cattle 
are  away  on  the  common  grazing  grounds  up  on  the  mountains. 
Manuring  is  not  resorted  to  generally  on  these  arable  patches, 
but  they  are  left  from  time  to  time,  for  three  or  four  years 
by  rotation,  in  grass.  Of  course  there  are  farms  whose  fields 
are  more  extensive  than  those  Just  described ;  but  fields  of  two 
or  three  acres  are  by  no  means  common,  and  are  objects  of 
interest  as  being  exceptional. 

In  point  of  value,  potatoes  are  the  leading  crop  grown  in 
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Norway,  being  equal  to  39  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total 
values  of  Norwegian  crops ;  the  next  in  importance  being  oats 
and  barley,  and  they  average  28  and  19  per  cent  respectively. 
Meslin,  that  is  a  mixture  of  barley  and  oats,  follows  next; 
and  then  come  rye  and  oats.  Beans  and  peas  are  the  only 
other 'Crop  of  importance  grown,  though  flax  and  hemp,  and, 
in  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  tobacco  are  cultivated 
to  some  extent ;  while  turnips  appear  to  be  outside  the  economy 
of  a  Norw^ian  farm.  If  we  look  at  the  acreage  under  crop, 
instead  of  crop  values,  then  oats  occupy  43  per  cent.  ,  of  th^ 
area  sown,  barley  23  per  cent.,  potatoes  17  per  cent,  meslin 
7  per  cent,  rye  6  per  cent,  wheat  3  per  cent,  and  beans  and 
peas  1  per  cent  The  census  returns  give  us  also  the  amount 
of  grain  and  potatoes  sown  and  harvested  per  head  of  the 
population.  In  1855  the  amount  of  grain  sown  per  capita 
was  1*58  bushels,  and  of  potatoes  1*69  bushels;  while  in  1890 
it  was  for  grain  1*08  budiels,  and  for  potatoes  1*64  bushels 
per  head.  The  yield,  without  deducting  seed  sown,  was  for 
grain,  in  1855,  10*26  bushels,  and  in  1890,  8*46  bushels  per 
capita  of  population,  and  the  yield  for  potatoes  per  head  was 
13*15  bushels  in  1855,  and  11*97  bushels  in  1890.  From  the 
official  statistics  published  in  1895,  we  learn  that,  in  the  five 
important  .districts  of  Christiania,  Hamar,  Christiansand,  Bergen, 
and  Trondhjem,  the  average  price  for  oats  was  2s.  \d.  per 
bushel ;  for  barley,  2s.  per  bushel ;  and  for  rye,  3s. 
per  bushel.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Christiania,  Bergen, 
and  Trondhjem,  in  these  districts,  are  the  most  important  ports 
of  Norway,  and  together  they  handle  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom.  Arable 
farming,  then,  may  be  considered,  on  the  evidence  of  the  figures 
quoted,  as  a  minor  branch  of  farming  industry  in  Norway. 

■  In  Norwegian  agriculture,  the  raising  of  live  stock  is  probably 
the  most  important  business,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised 
in  considerable  numbers ;  also  horses,  goats,  and  pigs.  Norw^an 
farms  are  specially  equipped  for  grazing,  as  they  generally 
include  a  large  stretch  of  mountain  pasture  where  the  stock 
can  graze  in  summer.  Reindeer  is  the  principal  live  stock  in 
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the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  country.  The  Norwegian 
horses  are  small  in  size,  but  hardy  and  sure-footed,  while  the 
ponies  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  are  frequently 
exported  to  this  country;  so  are  also  Norwegian  horses  and 
sheep.  The  number  of  live  stock  in  Norway  per  thousand  of 
population  was,  in  1890,  545  sheep,  384  cattle,  104  goats,  65 
reindeer,  58  horses,  and  46  pigs ;  and,  when  taken  to  the  square 
mile,  the  6gures  are  over  11  sheep,  8  cattle,  2  goats,  and  1  horse, 
nearly  2  reindeer,  and  about  1  pig.  In  1890,  according  to 
the  statistical  year-book  of  Norway,  the  official  average  prices 
for  the  kingdom  were— for  work-horses,  £14;  for  oxen  and 
cows,  about  £5;  for  sheep,  13s.  Sd.;  for  reindeer,  21s.;  and 
for  pigs,  70s.  The  official  average  prices,  for  the  kingdom,  of 
milk  and  butter  were  1^.  per  quart  and  9^.  per  pound.  Com¬ 
paring  1890  prices  with  those  of  1885,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  case  of  milk  and  of  every  species  of  live  stock.  Butter, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  item  which  has  not  advanced, 
and  that  has  remained  stationary. 

With  respect  to  dairying,  the  cowhouses  usually  seen  in 
Norway  are  larger  than  our  own  buildings,  as  more  space  is 
allotted  in  Norway  to  each  animal  than  we  give.  Ordinarily 
there  is  a  clean  wooden  floor  below  the  animal,  and  little  or 
no  bedding  is  given.  In  most  cases,  also,  the  level  of  the 
cowhouse  is  raised  high  enough  to  allow  of  a  space  beneath, 
into  which,  through  an  opening  in  the  floor,  the  refuse  is  swept. 
The  cows  are  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  and  are  miniature  animals 
compared  with  our  best-known  breeds.  They  often  may  be 
seen  wearing  a  sort  of  bridle,  with  reins,  by  which  they  are 
held.  Milking  usually  is  done  both  by  men  and  women.  On 
account  of  the  live  stock  carried,  the  hay  crop  of  the  farm  is 
an  important  item  in  Norwegian  rural  economy,  as  on  it 
specially  horses  and  cattle  are  mainly  dependent  during  the 
eight  winter  months.  The  hay  crop,  as  a  rule,  is  the  product 
of  natural  grass,  which  grows  luxuriantly  among  the  rocks  in 
patches,  and  even  in  tufts  on  ledges.  Every  blade  of  grass 
that  can  possibly  be  obtained,  on  Qeld  or  mountain,  is  cut  by 
the  farmer  with  his  small  and  razorlike  hand  scythe.  Every 
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inch  of  land  within  his  boundary,  we  may  say,  is  visited  by 
the  indnstrions  bergsman,  and  its  small  crop  of  grass  shaved 
off,  and  carefully  removed.  If  the  extent  of  the  farm  land  be 
wide,  the  farmer  stores  his  hay,  at  convenient  points,  in  wooden 
sheds  till  winter,  when,  by  what  may  be  called  the  hay- 
telegraph,  he  conveys  it  easily  and  rapidly  down  into  the 
valley,  and  then  by  sledges  to  the  steadings  or  farm  buildiugs. 
This  hay-telegraph  or  railway  is  simply  a  strong  steel  wire, 
which  stretches  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  down  this  wire  the  bundles  of  hay  are  sent  The  idea 
was  borrowed,  I  believe,  from  the  Tyrol,  and  introduced  into 
Norway  in  the  seventies. 

*  The  methods  employed  in  drying  the  hay  and  com  crops 
illustrate  pointedly  the  extremely  adverse  conditions  under 
which  the  Norse  farmer  struggles.  In  drying  hay,  poles  are 
erected  on  or  near  the  grass  patches,  and  between  them  ropes 
or  long  sticks  are  laid  till  a  sort  of  six-barred  railing  is  made. 
On  these  bars  the  hay  is  laid  and  effectively  dried.  The  process 
for  com  is  that  when  cut  it  is  tied  in  small  bundles  and  impaled 
on  poles  about  nine  feet  high,  and  capable  of  holding  ten 
sheaves  each.  Grain,  thus  elevated,  should  it  get  wet  before 
being  taken  to  the  barn  or  granary,  dries  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  and  little  harm  results. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  practice  of  sending  cattle  away 
to  the  mountain  pastures  in  summer.  The  practice  is  very 
common,  and  for  three  or  four  months  the  female  servants,  or 
daughters  of  the  farmer,  are  isolated  high  up  in  the  fjeld,  where 
they  tend  the  cattle,  and,  living  by  themselves  in  aoetera,  or 
cabins,  also  prepare  cheese  and  butter.  This  is  often  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  feature  of  Norwegian  farming  life,  but  it  is  simply 
the  Highland  shelling  life,  which  was  part  of  the  old  pastoral 
and  industrial  economy  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  it 
was  a  system  that,  until  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  reign 
of  black-faced  sheep  commenced,  remained  unaltered  in  its 
essential  features  throughout  the  Highlands  for  centuries.  It 
exists  to-day  in  Norway. 

We  have  said  that  agriculture  is  in  a  declining  state  in 
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Norway,  and  we  nuiy  add  that  the  forest  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  has  for  a  long  time  been  steadily  declining  alsa 
The  area  under  forests  has  been  considerably  reduced  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  the  five  southern  provinces, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  reproduction  has  not  been  nearly 
equal  to  the  yearly  consumption.  The  forests  suffer  specially 
from  the  loss  of  young  trees  of  small  dimensions,  cut  down 
either  for  exportation  or  for  pulp  manufacture  at  local 
mills.  The  customs  tariff  of  Norway,  again,  is  not  such  as 
would  lead  us  to  hope  that  it  can  give  any  assistance  to  the 
farming  interests  of  the  country.  The  Norw^ian  farming 
population  seem  to  live  principally  on  potatoes,  porridge, 
herrings,  and  fiadbrod,  a  tough  substance  evolved  out  of  meal 
and  water.  The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  trouble  to  grow 
vegetables,  and,  since  they  are  great  fish  eaters,  scrofula  and 
leprosy  are  far  too  common  in  the  country ;  and  yet  v^tables, 
fresh,  salted,  or  prepared  in  hermetically  closed  vessels,  and  fruit, 
whether  fresh,  dried,  salted  or  pickled,  preserved  and  candied, 
all  have  to  pay  duty  on  importation.  As  regards  cereals,  oats 
in  any  form  are  admitted  free ;  but  all  the  other  cereals  or  pulse 
pay  duty,  whether  as  grain,  or  groats,  or  fiour.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  exception  made  in  the  tariff,  namely,  that  when  rye 
and  rye  flour  are  imported  through  the  custom-houses  of  Ham- 
merfest,  Vardoe,  or  Vadsoe,  they  are  not  liable  to  duty.  Bread, 
whether  it  be  of  wheat  or  rye  flour,  or  mixed  with  flour  of  other 
cereals,  has  to  pay  duty;  so  also  does  coffee,  raw  or  roasted, 
cheese,  butter,  tobacco,  hops,  and  malt  of  all  kinds.  Among 
the  articles  a  Norwegian  can  import  duty  free  are  flower 
bulbs,  animals,  fertilizers,  grass,  harrows,  bran,  flax,  machinery 
for  industrial  or  agricultural  purposes,  rennet,  ploughs,  potatoes, 
straw,  hay,  e^,  tools  of  wood  for  agricultural  purposes,  live 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and  wool.  But  the  value  of  even 
this  short  list  is  more  apparent  than  real  For  example, 
in  1894  the  Norwegian  Department  of  the  Interior  promul¬ 
gated  an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  grass,  hay,  and 
straw  from  all  countries  except  Sweden,  and  pigs  from  any 
country,  though  they  were  nominaUy  on  the  duty-free  list. 
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The  agricultural  interests  cannot  receive  much  benefit  when, 
for  instance,  grass  and  hay,  the  desiderata  of  the  farmers,  are 
prohibited  from  being  imported,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  entered  in  the  customs  tariff  as  free  goods.  The  farmer, 
to  get  his  crop,  has  to  work  from  early  mom  to  evening,  and 
not  a  foot  of  ground  on  the  steep  and  rugged  mountain  side 
is  left  unvisited.  These  Norwegian  farmers  toil  year  by  year 
in  a  hard  and  constant  struggle,  where  farming  is  a  task  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  hazard.  Certainly  the  customs 
tariff  and  regulations  of  their  country  do  little  to  lighten 
their  burdens. 

The  imported  articles  which  contribute  most  to  the  customs 
revenue  of  Norway  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  coffee;  and  these  three  articles  are,  together,  the 
source  of  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  As  regards  the 
character  of  Norway’s  imports,  bread  stuffs  form  the  most 
important  group,  groceries  ranking  next  Of  the  varioas 
commodities  which  comprise  Norway’s  import  trade,  abont  50 
per  cent,  may  be  called  agricultural  products;  and  of  these 
rye  is  the  article  of  chief  importance.  The  general  preference 
of  the  Norwegian  people  is  for  rye  instecul  of  wheat  bread. 
Formerly,  rye  bread  was  used  almost  exclusively,  but  in  recent 
years  there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  use  of  wheat,  but 
it  is  limited  to  a  certain  class  of  people.  After  rye,  barley  is 
the  cereal  imported  in  greatest  quantities.  These  two  grains, 
with  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour,  are  the  principal  items  under 
bread  stuf&.  Coffee  is  the  leading  article  under  groceries,  and 
second  in  value  among  all  the  agricultural  imports.  Other 
gi^eries  imported  extensively  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco. 
The  consumption  per  head  in  Norway  of  these  four  items 
was,  in  1894,  coffee,  8*66  pounds ;  sugar,  21'21  pounds ;  molasses, 
11 ‘55  pounds;  and  tobacco,  1‘87  pounds.  Excepting  for  coffee, 
sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  these  he  regards  as  luxuries,  the  farmer 
in  Norway 'is  usually  independent  of  the  outside  world.  His 
fields  and  stock  give  him  food  and  clothing,  while  from  the 
timber  on  his  hillsides  he  builds  his  house  and  manufactures 
his  furniture.  Owing  to  the  tax  on  sugar,  farm  children  get 
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few  opportunities  of  eating  sweets,  and  tea  they  seldom  drink. 
The  quantity  of  tea  used  does  not  equal  1  per  cent,  of  the  coffee 
drunk  in  the  ooimtry.  The  duty  on  the  latter  is  only  30  ores 
per  kilogram,  while  on  tea  it  is  2  kroners  per  kilogram.  Next 
to  bread  studs  and  groceries,  the  most  valuable  product  of  agri> 
culture  imported  is  the  item  of  meat,  especially  pork,  bacon, 
and  hams.  Of  the  remaining  agricultural  imports,  the  most^ 
important  are,  in  order  of  their  value,  the  following:  tallow 
and  margarine,  hides,  wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  butter  and  lard, 
eggs,  malt,  hops,  cheese,  and  fertilizers.  Norway  obtains  from 
Sweden  nine*tenths  of  the  live  stock  imported;  80  per  cent, 
of  the  oats  and  chocolate ;  50  per  cent  of  the  cheese  and  eggs ; 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  butter.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  largest  proportion  of  the  pork,  bacon, 
hams,  sago,  molasses,  jute,  wool,  and  fertilizers  imported ;  and 
Germany  supplies  Norway  with  the  major  quantity  of  her 
imports  of  beans,  peas,  lentils,  malt  barley  and  rye  flour, 
wheat  flour  and  stau^h,  coffee,  tea,  sugar  of  all  kinds,  tobacco 
of  all  kinds,  hops,  potato  meal,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  oil  cake  and 
oil-cake  meal,  linseed,  rape  seed,  and  grass  seed.  From  Russia 
comes  85  per  cent,  of  the  barley,  90  per  cent  of  the  rye,  and 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  oatmeal  imported.  This  list  could  be 
extended,  but  the  imports  from  the  four  countries  noted  will 
show  to  what  extent  Norway  has  to  depend  on  her  imports. 
In  1894  it  was  estimated  that  64*27  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  into  Norway  were  for  consumption  within  the  kingdom, 
and  35*73  per  cent  for  production — ^that  is,  to  be  employed  in 
the  productive  industries, — and  these  percentages  have  been 
about  the  average  proportions  for  some  years  past. 

When  we  turn  to  Norway’s  exports,  we  find  that  they  have  not 
kept  pace  with  her  importa  The  average  value  of  the  imports 
is  180  million  kroners,  while  the  average  value  of  the  exports 
is  32  million  kroners.  The  sources  of  Norwegian  exports  in 
1894  were,  products  of  the  forest,  33*62  per  cent;  products 
of  the  fisheries,  33  per  cent ;  other  Norwegian  products,  27*35 
per  cent ;  and  foreign  products  re-exported,  6*03  per  cent. 
The  three  leading  groups  of  products  exported  are  those  classed 
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as  animal  products,  consisting  largely  of  cored  fish  and 
fishery  products,  and  two  groups  of  forest  products,  classed  as 
wood  in  rough  and  partly  manufactured,  and  manufactures  of 
wood;  and  the  combined  value  of  these  three  classes  is  equal 
to  fully  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports.  The  contribution 
made  by  the  fisheries  to  the  export  trade  of  Norway  is  about 
equal  in  value  to  that  made  by  the  forests. 

We  have  now  noted  the  salient  features  in  the  rural 
economy  of  Norway.  In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  Norwegian  farmer  owns  no  superior,  and  loves 
the  land  by  which  he  obtains  his  hard-earned  living  because 
it  is  his  own.  He  is  polite  and  hospitable,  loves  independence, 
and  cannot  be  servile  or  obsequious.  Indeed,  the  contrast 
between  Norwegian  and  English  farms  is  in  itself  a  lesson. 
Riding  in  stolkjaerres  may  not  be  exceedingly'  comfortable, 
the  roads  may  be  bad,  and  the  hills  steep,  and  the  fladbrbd 
in  the  country  very  different  stuff  from  the  fladbrbd  of  the 
hotels;  yet  the  English  agriculturist  cannot  fail  to  observe 
many  things  of  interest  to  him  in  the  rural  districts  of  Norway, 
and  so  may  increase  his  knowledge  of  agricultural  economics. 

R.  Hedqeb  Wallace. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  CHARITIES  OF  OXFORD. 


My  object  in  the  subjoined  paper  on  the  Municipal  Charities 
of  Oxford  has  been  threefold : — 

L  To  indicate  the  number  and  variety  of  the  objects  to  which 
charitable  gifts  may  be,  and  in  this  particular  case,  actually  are, 
applied. 

ii.  To  point  out  the  importance  of  some  systematic  division 
of  the  charities  being  made,  such  as  has,  under  the  scheme  of 
the  Commissioners,  been  formulated  for  the  charities  of  Oxford ; 
of  a  definite  proportion  being  observed  in  making  this  division ; 
and  of  each  part  being  brought  into  some  intelligible  relation  to 
the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

iii.  To  suggest  points  on  which  differences  of  opinion  may 
legitimately  come  in,  and  possible  improvements  be  introduced. 
The  chief  points  round  which  controversy  is  likely  to  centre 
seem  to  me  the  following : — 

1.  Whether  more  use  might  not  be  made  of  loans,  not 
necessarily  large  in  amount,  and  repayable,  perhaps,  at  short 
intervals,  as  a  means  of  enabling  young  men  with  no  capital 
of  their  own,  or  with  insufficient  capital,  to  make  a  start  in  life  ? 

2.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  apprenticeships  and  of 
exhibitions  held  at  technical  schools,  as  means  for  gaining 
instruction  in  a  practical  craft  or  trade  ?  On  this  point  opinions 
seem  to  differ  very  much,  and  the  emswer,  partly  at  any  rate, 
to  depend  on  special  local  circumstances. 

9.  In  giving  donations  to  existing  institutions,  what  should 
be  the  principles  to  be  observed,  either  in  selecting  the 
objects  to  receive  assistance,  or  in  making  the  actual  grants 
conferred  ? 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  provision  for  old  age,  to  what  extent 
b  it  desirable  to  make  use  of  almshouses ;  or  should  pensions 
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be  granted  entirely  independently  of  any  obligation  to  live  in 
a  particular  place  ?  What  sum  may  be  r^arded  as  adequate 
as  a  provision  for  old  age,  and  is  it  desirable  in  cases  where 
provision  has  been  partly  made  by  an  individual  for  himself, 
or  friends  are  willing  to  contribute  a  certain  amount,  to  supple¬ 
ment  such  provision  by  pensions  of  a  smaller  amount  ? 

The  income  of  the  Municiped  Charities  of  Oxford  amounts 
to  the  considerable  sum  of  just  £3000  a  year.  This  magnificent 
endowment  has  come  from  a  long  line  of  donors  and  benefactors. 

The  earliest  gifts  date  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(the  early  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign);  the  latest  come 
almost  down  to  our  own  time.  Fifty-five  different  benefactors 
have  contributed  to  make  up  the  whole  sum.  As  the  bene¬ 
factors  have  been  many,  so  the  objects  for  which  the  different  j 

sums  of  money  have  been  left  or  given  have  been  various  also. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  favourite  form  ' 

of  benefaction  seems  to  have  been  the  advancing  of  considerable 
sums  of  money,  without  interest,  to  enable  promising  young  I 

men — freemen  or  others,  apprentices  just  out  of  their  indentures, 
or  struggling  shopkeepers  beginning  life — to  start  in  busi¬ 
ness.  A  very  large  sum  was,  during  the  course  of  this 
century  and  a  half,  left  or  given  with  this  particular  object.  I 

In  the  eighteenth  century  charity  took  a  different  turn.  During  i 

this  epoch,  doles — i.e.  small  sums  given  in  money  or  kind  to  a 
large  number  of  recipients — came  greatly  into  favour.  At  the 
same  time,  the  granting  of  coats  and  badges  to  men,  cloaks  to 
women,  and  small  gifts  of  coal,  or  wood,  or  other  necessaries, 
also  became  fashionable.  In  our  own  century,  gifts  towards 
the  support  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  have  been  most 
numerous.  Tawney’s  Almshouses,  the  earliest  of  the  Oxford  ^ 

almshouses,  date,  from  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  . 

Parsons’  Almshouses  were  founded  in  1816  and  1817 ;  while 
the  munificent  benefaction  of  Wootten’s  charity,  by  which  a  sum 
of  fourteen 'shillings  a  week  is  given  to  each  of  six  poor  men 
and  five  poor  women  of  good  character  and  resident  in  the  ! 

City  of  Oxford,  was  made  as  lately  as  the  year  1866.  j 
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In  1883,  &11  these  different  charities  were  consolidated  under 
the  authority  of  the  Charity  Commission;  a  new  body  of 
trustees  was  appointed ;  and  a  new  scheme  for  the  mana^ment 
of  the  consolidated  charities  was  promulgated. 

The  new  body  of  trustees,  when  fully  formed,  was  to  consist 
in  all  of  twenty-one  members,  of  whom  nine  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  trustees,  and  twelve  elective.  Of  the  nine  representative 
trustees,  three  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Oxford,  two  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council  of  the  University, 
one  by  the  Oxford,  and  one  by  the  Headington  Board  ,of 
Guardians,  one  by  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  and  one  by  the 
School  Board.  The  elective  trustees  were  to  consist,  in  the 
first  instance,  mainly  of  the  previously  existing  trustees,  with 
a  few  additional  members  associated  with  them  who  were 
nominated  directly  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  When, 
however,  the  original  elective  trustees  were  reduced  to  twelve, 
any  vacancy  occurring  subsequently  in  their  number  was  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  whole  body  of  existing  trustees.  The  first 
election  of  an  elective  trustee  took  place  in  the  course  of  last 
summer. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  the  consolidated  charities  are  divided 
into  four  branches,  namely : — the  Loan  Branch,  the  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Branch,  the  General  Branch,  and  the  Almshouse  and 
Annuity  Branch. 

The  income  of  the  Loan  Branch  amounts  to  £420  a  year.  The 
largeness  of  the  amount  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  as  already  observed,  this  form  of  cheuity  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  popular  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries— certainly  large  sums  were  then  left  or  given 
for  this  particular  purpose.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable, 
where  this  is  the  case,  to  devote  the  funds  to  other  purposes 
— at  any  rate  not  without  further  trial.  The  income  received 
by  this  branch  of  the  charity  is,  however,  probably  larger  than 
what  can  be  profitably  expended  on  this  kind  of  help.  The 
applications  for  loans  are  now  comparatively  few ;  and  of  those 
made,  a  considerable  number  have  to  be  rejected,  either  because 
the  applicant  cannot  show  that  he  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
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using  the  money  profitably,  or  because  he  cannot  produce 
satisfactory  sureties  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  A  debt 
contracted  to  start  in  business  often  proves,  nowadays,  more 
of  a  hindrance  than  a  help;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  this  kind  of  charity,  though  once  very 
popular,  and  though  it  is  one  which  has  commended  itself  to 
some  powerful  minds,  Dean  Swift’s  for  instance,  is  at  the 
present  time  much  of  an  advantage  to  the  community.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  a  wise  concession  that  the  trustees 
are  required,  after  making  reasonable  provision  for  meeting  any 
demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  them  in  respect  of  loans,  to 
transfer  the  residue  of  the  income  to  the  next  branch,  the 
Apprenticeship  branch. 

This  branch  is  divided,  under  the  scheme,  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part,  the  income  of  which  amounts  to  about  £120 
a  year,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
apprenticeship.  The  term  of  the  apprenticeship  may  be  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  years,  and  the  premium 
paid  is  to  be  not  less  than  £20  nor  more  than  £30.  At  present 
there  are  thirty-five  apprentices  on  the  books,  for  whom  pre¬ 
miums  have  been  paid  by  the  trustees,  and  they  are  learning 
almost  every  skilled  trade  which  is  practised  in  Oxford.  Parts 
two  and  three  of  the  branch,  together  with  any  sums  which 
may  be  transferred  from  the  Loan  Branch  to  this  branch,  may 
be  devoted  to  one  of  the  three  following  objects :  (1)  To  providing 
exhibitions  in  t^hnical  education  for  children  of  not  less  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Oxford.  No  such  exhibitions  have  yet  been  offered, 
but  some  are  to  be  filled  up  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
(2)  Contributions  towards  the  cost  of  an  outfit  on  entering  upon 
a  trade  or  occupation  may  be  made,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
shall  have  attended  some  technical,  industrial,  or  professional 
school  approved  by  the  trustees  for  three  consecutive  years.  Here, 
again,  this  provision  of  the  scheme  has  not  yet  been  put  in  force, 
as  technical  schools  are  still  recent  creations  in  Oxford ;  but 
this  is  a  form  of  help  which  seems  likely  to  prove  both  useful 
and  popular  in  the  future.  (3)  The  trustees  may  apply  the 
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residue  of  any  funds  they  may  have  in  their  hands  in  aid  of  the 
maintenance  of  any  place  of  technical,  professional,  or  industrial 
instruction,  established  in  or  near  O^ord. 

To  this  branch  of  the  charities,  though  not  formally  included 
in  it,  belongs  the  Nixon  Exhibition  Foundation.  The  money,  now 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  foundation,  amounting  to  about 
£150  a  year,  was  originally  designed  by  its  donors  to  provide  a 
school  for  the  sons  of  freemen,  and  a  school  of  this  kind  has 
actually  existed  almost  down  to  the  present  time.  But  the  school 
was  found  too  small  in  size  to  work  efficiently  or  satisfactorily, 
and  it  has  therefore,  as  the  result  of  much  negotiation  with  the 
freemen,  been  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the  Charity  Com* 
missioners,  to  *  use  the  endowment  to  provide  exhibitions, 
primarily  for  the  children  of  freemen,  and  failing  suitable 
candidates  from  among  them,  then  for  other  children  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Oxford.  The  exhi* 
bitions,  which  are  of  the  annual  value  of  not  less  than  £5  or 
more  than  £20,  may  be  held  by  either  boys  or  girls,  and  at  any 
place  of  education  higher  than  elementary  approved  by  the 
governors.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  generally  held  either  at 
the  High  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls,  the  Central  School,  or  the 
Wesleyan  School  Some  of  the  exhibitioners  have  done  well  and 
others  promise  to  do  well,  at  the  various  schools  at  which  these 
exhibitions  enable  them  to  carry  on  tiieir  education. 

All  the  endowments  hitherto  described  are  employed  in  dif* 
ferent  ways  in  giving  boys  and  young  men,  and  to  a  less  degree 
girls  and  young  women,  in  Oxford,  some  form  of  help  towards 
starting  in  life.  It  would  seem  as  if  by  their  aid  any  boy  or  girl 
of  promise,  who  is  content  to  work  at  a  trade  or  industry,  or 
who  proposes  to  go  into  business,  should  not  fail  through  wont 
of  means  to  gain  an  adequate  education,  and  make  a  satisfactory 
start. 

The  other  branches  with  which  we  have  next  to  deal,  furnish 
help  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is 
the  Cutler  Boulter  Endowment  Fund,  having  an  income  amount¬ 
ing 'to  something  over  £400  a  year.  This  is  employed  in  assist¬ 
ing,  in  different  ways,  the  Cutler  Boulter  Provident  Dispensary* 
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—one  of  the  meet  useful  and  the  most  successful  of  the  Oxford 
charities.  The  first  charge  on  this  fund  is  the  payment  of 
certain  pensions  to  vaiious  individuals  who  live  in  different 
parishes  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere.  In  old  days  these 
pensioners  used  to  be  housed  in  Oxford,  in  an  almshouse  attached 
to  the  old  dispensary ;  but  under  the  new  scheme  the  pensioners 
are  allowed  to  reside  in  their  own  houses,  in  their  own  villages. 
The  surplus  of  the  income,  after  the  pensioners  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  the  Provident  Dispensary. 
It  is  by  money  advanced  from  the  Endowment  Fund  that  two 
new  dispensaries  have  been  built  and  are  maintained,  (me  in  the 
centre  and  one  in  the  east  of  Oxford  The  erection  of  these 
has  enabled  the  Provident  Dispensary  to  become  a  thriving  and 
self-supporting  institution. 

Next  to  the  Cutler  Boulter  Endowment  it  seems  convenient 
to]  speak  of  the  fund  descril^  in  the  scheme  as  the  General 
Branch.  In  dealing  with  this,  much  greater  latitude  is  allowed 
to  the  trustees  than  in  dealing  with  any  of  the  other  funds. 
The  objects  to  which  it  may  be  devoted  are  the  following :  (1) 
contributions  to  hospitals,  whether  special  or  general ;  (2)  con¬ 
tributions  towards  the  provision  of  duly  qualified  nurses  for  the 
sick  and  infiim;  (3)  subscriptions  or  donations  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  any  Provident  Society ;  (4)  contributions  toward.s 
tlie  cost  of  emigration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  grants  made  by 
the  trustees  have  taken  the  following  forms.  They  have  made 
an  annual  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Acland  Home,  so  as 
to  secure  the  services  of  one  district  nurse  for  the  poor  of  Oxford 
generally,  and  a  second  for  the  poor  of  the  Summertown  district. 
This  contribution  has  been  now  continued  for  a  series  of  years. 
Donations  have  also  been  made  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  to 
the  Wingfield  Convalescent  Home,  the  Eye  Hospital,  the  Cutler 
Boulter  Provident  Dispensary,  the  Charity  Organization  S<x;iety, 
the  Association  for  the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls.  The  principle 
which  has  guided  the  trustees  in  making  these  donations  has 
been  to  contribute,  not  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  any 
of  these  institutions,  but  to  help  them  to  meet  calls  which 
are  of  an  exceptional  character,  and  intended  to  provide 
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permanent  machinery  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  respective 
worka 

We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  provision  which  is 
made  by  the  City  Charities  towards  the  support  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor — the  Pension  and  Almshouse  Branch,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  scheme.  The  income  of  this  branch  amounts  in  all  to 
close  upon  £1400  a  year.  From  this,  pensions  of  fourteen 
shillings  a  week  are  provided  from  Mr.  Wootten’s  Charity  for  six 
poor  men  and  five  poor  women  resident  in  Oxford,  and  for  two 
poor  men  and  two  women  resident  in  the  village  of  Launton,  in 
Bucka  At  Parsons’  Almshouses,  in  Grove  Place,  there  are  four 
men  and  four  women,  who  receive,  in  addition  to  their  rooms  rent 
free,  the  sum  of  eight  shillings  a  week.  In  Tawney’s  Almshouses 
there  are  six  inmates,  three  men  and  three  women ;  these  receive, 
like  those  in  Parsons’  Almshouses,  eight  shillings  a  week,  but 
are  less  well  housed.  They  have,  however,  what  the  people  at 
Parsons’  have  not,  a  nurse  to  look  after  them — an  arrangement 
which  has  added  greatly  to  their  comfort.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  seventeen  Church  Annuitants,  six  men  and  eleven 
women,  who  receive  seven  shillings  a  week,  a  sum  which  keeps 
them  in  their  own  homes  or  living  with  their  friends.  Thus 
there  are  in  all  forty-two  aged  people  receiving  help  from  the 
Endowed  Charities — a  number  which,  in  addition  to  those  who 
are  helped  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  by  private 
charity,  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  almost  ail  those  who, 
in  a  City  like  Oxford,  at  once  need  assistance  in  their  old  age, 
and  deserve  it 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account,  that  what  is  aimed 
at  under  the  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is,  that  help 
from  the  municipal  charities  should  be  forthcoming  for  every 
age  and  condition  of  life.  That  which  can  be  done  for  the 
young  is  obviously  to  place  within  their  reach,  or  at  any  rate 
within  the  reach  of  the  more  promising  among  them,  the  chance 
of  a  good  education,  technical  or  general.  This  object  the 
scheme  attempts  to  secure,  partly  by  the  pa}nnent  of  premiums 
on  apprenticeship,  partly  by  the  technical  exhibitions  which 
it  offers  or  is  proposing  to  offer,  partly  by  the  exhibitions  which 
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it  provides  to  enable  the  young  to  carry  on  their  education  to  a 
higher  point  in  the  High  Schools  for  Boys  and  for  Girls.  When 
education  has  come  to  an  end,  and  an  actual  start  has  to  be 
made  in  life,  help  is  given  towards  muking  it,  either  in  the 
shape  of  the  loan  of  a  substantial  sum  of  money,  advanced  free 
of  interest,  to  those  who  may  desire  it  and  seem  likely  to  be 
able  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  or  by  providing  good  tools  or 
other  serviceable  outfit  for  those  who,  trained  in  some  branch 
of  technical  knowledge,  may  desire,  without  binding  themselves 
in  an  apprenticeship,  to  turn  to  practical  account  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained. 

During  middle  life,  if  ever,  men  and  women  are  in  a  position 
to  support  themselves,  and  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  The 
chief  evil  which  has  then  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of 
sickness,  either  for  themselves  or  their  families.  Here,  again, 
the  municipal  charities  come  to  their  aid  in  two  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  help  to  provide,  for  those  who  need  it,  the 
services  of  skilful  nurses,  who  do  much  to  mitigate  the  evils 
and  discomforts  of  sickness,  when  actually  present  in  the  home ; 
on  the  other,  the  substantial  help  given  in  the  shape  of  com¬ 
modious  buildings  built  for  the  Provident  Dispensary,  has 
made  it  more  easy  for  the  poor  to  provide  for  themselves,  at 
a  comparatively  trifiing  weekly  cost,  the  advice  of  competent 
and  attentive  doctors,  whom  they  freely  select  Whether  the 
funds  of  the  trustees  might  not  with  advemtage  be  devoted 
in  part  to  promoting  schemes  of  thrift  and  providence  among 
middle-aged  poor  is,  perhaps,  an  open  question.  Certainly 
the  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  views  such  attempts 
with  no  disfavour. 

We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  question  of  old-age  pensions 
— a  problem  at  once  the  most  difficult,  and  one  which  seems  to 
admit  of  the  fewest  possible  alternatives  for  practically  dealing 
with  it.  All  that  the  scheme  has  been  able  to  effect  in  this 
direction  hu  been  to  secure  to  something  less  than  one  per 
thousand  of  the  population  a  fairly  adequate  provision  for  their 
old  age  (independent  of  any  provision  that  they  may  have  made 
for  themselves),  either  in  an  almshouse  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
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pension,  which  they  arc  at  liberty  to  spend  how  and  when  they 
like.  This  double  system  of  almshoases  and  open  pensions  it 
seems  to  me  on  every  ground  desirable  to  maintain.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  open  pensions  are,  among  the  poor 
themselves,  the  more  popular  form  of  relief,  and  have  often  the 
effect  of  making  the  recipient  of  them  a  welcome  instead  of  an 
unwelcome  guest  to  his  relations,  still,  in  a  community  of  the 
size  of  ours,  there  will  always  be  some  aged  poor  who  have 
no  relations  able  or  willing  to  receive  them,  and  whose  physical 
infirmities  or  temper  make  them  undesirable  inmates  in  an 
ordinary  poor  home ;  for  such,  a  comfortable  and  well-managed 
almshouse  should  be  a  veritable  home  of  rest.  Whether  our 
Oxford  almshouses  have  come  up  to  this  standard  is  doubtful. 

That  provision  should  be  made  from  public  charity  for  less 
than  one  per  thousand  in  our  population  seems,  at  first  sight, 
a  somewhat  pitiful  emd  inadequate  solution  of  the  old-age 
problem,  and  this  impression  will  certainly  be  confirmed  when 
one  considers  the  number  of  apparently  estimable  and  dcserAnng 
applicants  who  present  themselves  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  one  or  other  of  the  open  pensions.  Yet  I  think  it  doubtful 
whether  it  b  to  be  wbhed,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  of  Oxford, 
that  this  form  of  help  should  be  largely  increased.  A  large 
extension  of  public  old-e^c  pensions  would  have  a  prejudicial 
effect,  at  least  in  three  ways :  (1)  it  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
diminbh  among  the  more  thriftily  disposed  poor  the  necessity, 
and  consequently  the  habit,  of  making  some  adequate  and 
reasonable  provision  for  themselves;  (2)  it  would  discourage 
relations  &om  making  sacrifices  to  support  their  aged  and  poor 
relations ;  if  many  were  provided  for  from  public  charity,  those 
whose  relations  were  unprovided  for,  would  soon  come  to  regard 
the  support  of  their  relations  as  a  wrong,  as  well  as  a  grievance ; 
(3)  a  wide  dififiision  of  public  pensions  would  attract  to  Oxford 
many  poor  people  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  their  working 
lives,  to  whom  the  gambling  instinct  would  readily  suggest  the 
advantage  of  seeking  a  home  for  their  old  age  in  a  place  in 
which  there  were  many  free  pensions  to  be  obtained.  In 
thb  way,  the  number  of  applicants  would  be  sure  at  least  to 
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keep  up,  and  would  very  likely  outstrip  the  growth  in  the 
pension  themselves. 

It  may  occur  to  some  of  my  readers,  whether  the  experiment 
of  meeting  hedf  way,  by  a  pension  of  a  smaller  amount,  those 
who  liad  made  some,  but  an  inadequate,  provision  for  themselves, 
or  those,  again,  whose  friends  were  able  or  willing  to  make 
some,  but  an  inadequate,  provision  for  them,  might  not  with 
advantage  be  tried.  The  answer  is,  that  the  experiment  is 
being  tried,  and  very  successfully  tried,  in  Oxford,  only  not  by 
the  Charity  Trustees,  but  by  a  body  more  competent  to  try  it 
successfully,  the  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
This  body  possesses  a  machinery  for  making  careful  and  ex¬ 
haustive  inquiry,  and  an  elasticity  in  adapting  its  help  to  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  particular  cases  in  which  the  body 
of  Charity  Trustees  are  almost  necessarily  deficient.  It  is  in  the 
cordial  and  well-considered  co-operation  of  these  two  bodies  (a 
co-operation  which  has  been  fortunately  secured  hitherto)  that 
the  best  hope  for  successfully  grappling  with  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  Oxford  or  elsewhere  seems  to  lie. 


W.  A.  Spoonek. 


WHY  ARE  BETTING  AND  GAMBLING  WRONG? 


ON  all  sides  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  increase  of 
betting  and  gambling.  Where,  twenty  years  ago,  there 
were  five  papers  devoted  to  betting  and  gambling,  there  are 
now  fifty.  Bookmakers  have  increased  proportionately,  and 
are  now  numbered  by  the  thousand.  Nor  is  their  attention 
confined  to  racing;  they  are  ready  to  make  a  book  on  any 
event  into  which  chance  enters ;  football,  athletics,  and  bicycling 
have  all  been  degraded  by  their  infiuence.  No  longer  do  they 
confine  their  operations  to  the  well-to-do;  the  office-boy  and 
the  artisan,  the  maidservant  and  the  factory-girl,  are  beset 
with  temptations  to  squander  their  own  and  other  people’s 
money.  A  bookmaker  recently  acknowledged  in  court  to 
having  received  £1000  in  a  week,  largely  in  shilling  bets,  from 
boys  and  women.  There  is  not  a  town  in  which  these  harpies 
have  not  their  agents. 

The  bookmaker  must  not,  however,  bear  all  the  blame. 
Gambling  by  the  general  public  in  stocks  and  shares  has  of 
late  reached  vast  proportions.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  advertisements,  or  to  visit  the  bucket-shops  ” 
of  the  low-class  outside  brokers,  who  profess,  with  a  trifling 
“  cover,”  to  make  their  clients’  fortunes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  One  of  these  firms  boasts  of  a  turn-over  of  many 
millions  a  year !  These  professional  gamblers  enable  those  who 
have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  knowledge  to  conduct  their 
own  gambling  to  do  it  by  proxy ;  and,  further,  they  encourage 
those  who  can  only  lay  hands  on  a  small  capital  to  stake  very 
large  sums,  paying  only  the  differences  if  they  lose,  and  taking 
the  profits  if  they  are  successful,  and  in  either  case  paying  a 
heavy  commission  to  their  agent  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  of  late  have 
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encouraged  the  gambling  operations  of  their  clients  by  facili¬ 
tating  purchases  on  this  "  cover  ”  system.  It  may  be  noted  that 
such  speculative  purchases  disturb  the  whole  market  by  creating 
a  false  and  artificial  demand  for  shares  or  produce  for  which 
the  gambler  has  not  the  money  to  pay.  Thus  serious  damage 
is  done  to  genuine  business  operations. 

The  evil  results  of  gambling  do  not,  however,  stop  here.  On 
all  hands  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  gambling  habit  breaks 
down  the  moral  character  and  blunts  the  moral  sense,  making 
men  hard,  grasping,  covetous,  selfish,  and  tricky,  by  leading 
them  to  fancy  that  the  end  and  aim  of  life  is  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  what  belongs  to  others.  In  Herbert  Spencer’s  words, 
“  'This  kind  of  action,  therefore,  is  essentially  unsocial.  It  sears 
the  sympathies,  cultivates  hard  egoism,  and  so  leads  to  a  general 
deterioration  of  character  and  conduct.”  Lord  Beaconsfield 
once  described  betting  as  a  "  vast  engine  for  national  demoral¬ 
ization.”  How  true  this  is*  may  be  seen  in  the  effect  it  has 
upon  its  votaries!  No  one  would  entrust  his  deeds,  or  the 
choice  of  his  investments,  to  a  gambler ;  nor  would  he  dream 
of  appointing  as  his  trustee  or  cashier  any  one  who  was  bitten 
with  the  gambling  mania. 

The  effect  of  gambling  on  sport  is  notorious.  The  objectors 
to  betting  are  often  described  as  the  enemies  of  sport ;  its  real 
foes,  however,  are  those  who  contaminate  every  exhibition  of 
skill,  of  pluck,  of  endurance,  with  the  trickery,  sordidness,  and 
rapacity  of  the  gambler.  The  individual  who  attends  a  horse¬ 
race  or  a  football  match  with  the  sole  object  of  trading  on  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  his  fellows,  would  laugh  in  his  sleeve 
were  he  to  hear  himself  described  as  a  sportsman,  even  though 
it  may  serve  his  purpose  to  pose  before  the  world  as  one.  He 
may  on  this  point  deceive  the  shop-boy  or  the  fiedgling,  but  he 
can  hardly  deceive  himself. 

Further,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  gambling  leads 
constantly  to  actual  crime.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  the 
police-court  reports  furnishing  evidence  that  betting  and 
gambling  are  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  embezzlement.  Those 
who  are  comfortably  off  rarely  steal  for  the  pure  love  of  money 
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— it  is  almost  always  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  financial 
obligations  which  betting  or  gambling  have  entailed.  The 
chaplain  of  the  Stafford  gaol  says — 

**  We  arc  able  to  fill  one  of  the  spacious  corridors  in  Stafford  prison 
with  young  men  of  the  clerk  and  accountant  class,  whose  ages  vary 
mostly  from  sixteen  to  twcnty-tliree,  and  who  received  salaries  varying 
from  £40  to  £70  ;  and  in  what  I  am  now  saying  I  am  but  re-echoing 
their  own  statements — it  is  betting  and  gambling  of  which  these 
young  men  are  the  victims.” 

Of  the  general  demoralization  which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
gambling,  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  number  of  suicides  which  take  place 
there  is  exaggerated.  Four  or  five  a  year  are  admitted  to  occur 
by  the  management,  but  what  guarantee  have  we  that  they 
are  not  ten  times  more  numerous?  If  there  was  freedom  of 
the  press,  we  might  rely  on  the  newspapers  to  inform  us  on  the 
matter.  But,  as  the  report  of  the  Casino  proves,*  £62,000  was 
spent  in  1894  in  paying  the  newspapers  all  along  the  Riviera, 
and  in  some  cases  as  far  as  Paris,  to  suppress  the  truth.  A 
business  establishment  does  not  spend  £62,000  a  year  for  nothing. 
No  report  of  the  suicides — nothing,  in  fact,  which  tells  against 
the  gambling — is  allowed  to  appear  in  these  newspapers.  The 
withdrawal  of  these  subsidies  would  bring  about  such  reve¬ 
lations  that  public  opinion  would  quickly  demand  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  whole  establishment  What  condemnation  can 
be  too  strong  for  a  system  which  depends  for  its  very  existence 
on  the  wholesale  corruption  of  the  press,  and  which  accustoms 
newspaper  proprietors  to  the  idea  of  suppressing  the  truth  for 
moneteuy  considerations  ?  The  fact  that  gambling  so  far  fears 
the  light  of  public  criticism  that  it  has  to  resort  to  such  immoral 
expedients,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  every 
thoughtful  man. 

The  following  prospectus,  which  has  been  lately  issued,  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  gambling  circular :  “  The  coming  invest¬ 
ment.  15  per  cent  per  day  return !  No  liability  of  any  sort  1 
Deposit  sluures  £8  each!  No  risk!  Perfect  security!”  etc. 

*  BaUnoe-sheet  for  1894-5.  It  was  £80,000  in  189.3-4. 
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This  company  proposes  to  make  15  per  cent,  per  day  by 
gambling  at  Monte  Carlo.  One’s  admiration  is  divided  between 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  who  invest  their  money  in  such 
ventures,  and  the  unselfishness  of  the  promoters  who  are  ready 
to  give  to  the  outside  world  the  15  per  ceni  per  day  which  they 
make  without  risk  and  without  any  liability  ! 

In  betting  and  gambling  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  gigantic 
and  a  growing  evil,  which  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  grapple 
with  because  so  many  influential  people  participate  in  it,  and 
because  there  is  an  ever-increasing  class  which,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  financially  interested  in  the  prevalence  of 
gambling.  The  magnitude  of  an  evil  and  the  infiuence  of  its 
supporters  make  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  it  should  be 
attacked,  but  they  also  impose  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful 
selection  of  the  weapons  to  be  used  in  the  assault  It  requires 
to  be  constantly  reiterated  that  betting  and  gambling  arc 
wrong,  but  it  must  further  be  very  clearly  shown  wherein  that 
wrong  consists. 

The  press,  tlie  platform,  and  the  pulpit  have  too  often  been 
silent,  not  so  much  because  they  failed  to  recc^ize  the  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  of  gambling,  but  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
found  it  difficult  to  point  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  wrong. 
Nor  is  it  entirely  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  indefiniteness 
exists.  Our  nature  being  complex,  the  laws  for  our  guidance 
are  naturally  complex  also.  Gambling  can  be  looked  at  from 
so  many  points  of  view:  as  affecting  individiial  character, 
family  life,  healthy  recreation,  commercial  enterprise,  national 
advancement  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  gambling,  instead  of 
contravening  only  one  moral  law,  is  found  to  offend  in  many 
directions?  It  is  likely  that,  to  some,  the  habit  should  be 
repugnant,  because  it  contradicts  one  moral  law,  while  to  others 
it  is  objectionable  because  it  offends  in  some  other  particular. 
We  cannot,  then,  reasonably  expect  that  one  formula  will  suffice 
to  sum  up  all  that  is  ethically  wrong  in  gambling. 

An  apology  is  necessary  for  repeating  some  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
arguments  and  for  ignoring  others.  This  paper  was  finished 
before  the  publication  of  his  “  Ethics  of  Gambling  ”  in  the 
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January  issue,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  take  adequate  notice 
of  his  views  without  making  this  article  unduly  long. 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  his  main  argument  was 
something  as  follows :  (a)  The  desire  to  get  is  moral ;  (6)  the 
desire  to  get,  however,  with  the  least  stimulation,  tends  to 
overstep  reasonable  bounds,  and  therefore  to  become  immoral : 
(c)  gambling  stimulates  the  desire  to  get,  and  therefore  is 
immoral. 

Now,  if  we  grant  that  the  desire  to  get  is  moral,  we  cannot 
well  allow  that  gambling  is  immoral  merely  because  it  stimu¬ 
lates  that  desire.  Does  not  the  curse  of  gambling  consist  rather 
in  this, — that  it  encourages  wrong  methods  of  getting  f  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  regret  that  the  gambler  is  tempted  to 
forsake  honourable  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  is  not 
that  his  desire  to  get  has  been  too  much  stimulated — rather, 
it  has  been  turned  in  the  wrong  direction. 

As  a  preliminary  to  investigating  the  points  on  which 
gambling  is  contrary  to  the  moral  law,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  briefly  consider  the  reasons  that  are  popularly  uiged — 
namely,  that  it  allows  wealth  to  be  acquired  through  chance, 
that  it  leads  men  to  risk  money,  that  it  tempts  them  to  risk 
more  than  they  can  afibrd.  No  one  of  these  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  State  ought  not  to  eliminate 
chance  more  than  it  does  from  the  acquisition  of  private 
wealth,  by  taking  possession  of  the  unearned  increment  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public.  As  long,  however,  as  the  law 
and  thoughtful  people  deem  it  right  for  individuals  to  keep 
for  their  own  private  use  what  comes  to  them  through  no 
merit  or  exertion  of  their  own,  it  seems  impossible  to  agree 
with  those  who  assert  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in 
gambling  is  immoral  merely  because  it  depends  upon  chance. 
The  wrong  only  enters  in  when  men  dect  to  be  guided  by 
chance  rather  than  by  the  moral  law. 

Nor  can  we  argue  that  it  is  wrong  to  risk  money.  There 
is  risk  in  every  commercial  enterprise.  A  very  deflnite  risk 
attaches  to  the  opening  of  a  shop,  to  the  hiring  of  a  farm; 
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a  far  more  serious  one  is  run  when  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
exploit  the  resources  of  a  new  country.  In  these  and  other 
like  cases  a  risk  is  run  in  the  attempt  to  create  wealth ;  and, 
as  long  as  in  any  enterprise  it  is  not  greater  than  the  purpose 
in  view  warrants,  we  are  surely  justified  in  running  the  risk. 
It  is  as  allowable  to  venture  one’s  possessions  as  one’s  life, 
provided  always  the  object  be  sufficiently  good.  It  is  not, 
then,  the  risk  incurred,  but  the  anti*social  aim  for  which  it  is 
run,  which  condemns  the  practice  of  gambling. 

Again,  the  wrong  of  gambling  does  not  consist  in  the  tempta¬ 
tion  it  offers  to  venture  more  than  one  can  afford.  So  do  an 
infinity  of  things!  Setting  up  house-keeping,  entertaining 
one’s  friends,  getting  into  Parliament,  all  are  supposed  to  tempt 
people  to  spend  more  than  they  can  afford.  We  justify  these 
things,  however,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  to  extravagance 
to  which  they  expose  the  w^k-minded,  because  they  are  in 
themselves  good.  Our  distrust  of  gambling  lies,  then,  not  in 
its  temptation  to  extravagance,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  offers 
no  counterbalancing  use  or  advantage. 

It  is  often  urged  that  gambling  is  only  a  question  of  degree, 
that  it  is  for  each  man  to  decide  what  he  can  lose  without 
inconvenience.  On  this  plea  a  gambler  who  could  afford 
millions  might  justify  his  having  ruined  thousands  of  poorer 
men !  There  are  at  least  two  parties  to  every  gambling  trans¬ 
action  ;  and,  even  supposing  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  do  what 
he  liked  with  his  property,  it  would  become  a  question  of 
what  aU  parties  could  afibrd  to  lose,  and  not  the  richest  of 
them  alone.  But,  given  that  loser  as  well  as  winner  are 
agreed  that  the  stakes  are  such  as  both  can  afford,  it  cannot 
be  allowed  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  chooses  with 
his  property.  In  the  view  of  Christian  ethics  absolute  tenure 
of  property  is  unknown.  The  rights  of  property  are,  in  the 
New  Testament,  quite  overshadowed  by  the  duties  it  entails; 
it  is  held  only  on  trust,  and  must  be  used  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  being. 

In  framing,  then,  our  indictments  against  gambling,  may 
not  one  of  them  stand  something  os  follows  ?  That  it  is  the 
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throwing  upon  chance  what  can,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
decided  by  the  moral  law.  This  view  has  been  so  well  put  in 
an  interesting  book  by  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  that  it  is 
better  to  recapitulate  the  ailment  in  the  writer’s  own  words: — 

First :  To  deal  with  property  on  the  principle  of  chance,  which 
is  non-moral,  must  be  immoral,  because  it  involves  the  false  pro¬ 
position  that  the  possession  of  property  is  non-moral. 

**  Second  :  To  give  up  for  the  nonce  the  use  of  reason,  by  resolving 
to  risk  my  money  on  a  bare  chance,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being 
uncertain,  is  as  real  a  dishonour  to  my  nature  as  to  give  up  the  control 
of  my  reason  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  intoxication. 

Third  :  There  is  involved  in  this  resolve  and  this  deed  an  effort 
to  stand  to  my  neighbour  in  a  relation  which  is  outside  all  thinkable 
moral  relations.  To  elucidate  this,  let  me  ask  if  any  one  can  give  a 
name  to  the  relation  in  which  1  stand  to  my  opponent  while  our 
bet  is  undecided  ;  and,  further,  can  any  one  bring  that  relation  under 
cover  of  an  ethical  category  ?  * 

*‘The  wrong  of  gambling  lies,  therefore,  not  at  all  in  the  excessive 
indulgence  in  an  intrinsically  innocent  practice,  but  in  the  surrender 
to  chance  of  acts  which  ought  to  be  controlled  by  reason  alone,  and 
decided  by  the  will  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law  of  justice  or 
benevoleuce.  That  is,  gambling  is  an  attempt  to  act  outside  the 
moral  law  without  appearing  to  act  oontrarily  to  it. 

**  Transference  of  property  by  chance,  being  thus  exposed  as  wrong 
in  principle,  appears  as  in  no  sense  excused  by  being  practised  only 
within  certain  limits  or  from  certain  motives,  whether  of  personal 
pleasure  or  of  private  or  public  charity.'’  ‘ 

The  writer  shows  very  forcibly  that  gambling  is  an  immoral, 
or  rather  an  un-moral,  method  of  distributing  property.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  he  did  not  make  it  plainer  that  the  wrong 
does  not  consist  in  chance  entering  into  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  for  the  complete  elimination  of  chance  is  impossible,  but 
rather  in  the  abrogation  of  the  reason  and  the  moral  law  in 
favour  of  chance  in  cases  where  reason  and  the  moral  law  can, 
and  therefore  ought  to,  be  used.  If  the  law  of  the  land  allots  to 
A  a  vein  of  gold  because  it  chances  to  be  found  under  his 
property,  that  law  will  not  (in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
conscience  at  all  events)  be  counted  immoral,  even  though  it  is 

'  The  Ethict  of  Oambling,  pp.  43,  89. 
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pure  chance  which  makes  A  rich.  But  if  A,  directly  he  becomes 
possessed  of  the  gold  mine,  gambles  it  away,  he  will  be  con¬ 
demned.  Why  this  difference  ?  Because,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  higher  law  is  not,  while  in  the  second  it  is,  deliberately 
thrust  aside. 

To  look  at  gambling  from  another  point  of  view,  may  it  not 
be  said  to  be  The  wasti/ng  of  vnteUect  and  energy  which  ouglU  to 
be  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  individual  or  the  community  ?  An 
enormous  waste  is  continually  going  on.  As  some  one  has  said, 
“  Excitement  and  enthusiasm  are  means  of  propulsion  towards 
useful  ends,  and  if  that  motive  power  is  frittered  away  on 
rubbish  there  remains  nothing  over  for  the  moments  when  it  is 
urgently  wanted.”  Our  stock  of  energy  is  limited ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  when  such  tens  of  thousands  of  people  waste  their  vital 
force  on  such  worse  than  paltry  aims  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
in  reserve  to  carry  through  the  work  which  lies  at  their  door. 
Intellect,  position,  time,  power,  money,  and,  not  least  of  all, 
energy  and  enthusiasm  are  talents  limited  in  their  amount,  and 
they  ought  to  be  directed  towards  the  good  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  community.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Buskin,  “  betting  is  one 
of  the  ways  of  wasting  time  of  all  the  vilest,  because  it  wastes 
not  time  only  but  the  interests  and  energy  of  your  minds.” 
This  misdirection  of  energy  is  painfully  apparent  in  regard  to 
betting  and  gambling  in  England,  as  the  thousands  of  book¬ 
makers  and  the  scores  of  doubtful  outside  brokers  show. 
Column  upon  column  are  devoted  to  gambling  upon  the  turf  or 
upon  the  stock  exchange,  dozens  of  papers  give  their  whole 
attention  to  such  matters,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in 
every  rank  of  society  concentrate  all  their  leisure  and  all  their 
brains  on  the  problem  of  how  best  to  worst  their  neighbours. 
At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  under  this  head  all  recreation 
is  condemned;  a  moment’s  consideration  will,  however,  show 
that  reasonable  amusement  tends  to  the  good  of  the  individual, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  no  one  formula  will  include  all  that 
is  wrong  in  betting  and  gambling.  There  are,  however,  those 
whose  love  of  symmetry  is  such  that  they  demand  one  chief 
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reason  for  condemning  these  vices,  and  are  content  to  disregard 
all  snbsidiaiy  considerations.  Something  like  the  following  will 
probably  satisfy  them  better  than  anything  else.  Oambling  is 
immoral  because  it  is  taking,  or  striving  to  take,  without  giving 
anything  in  return.  It  might  be  urged  that  this  condemns 
penny  points  at  whist ;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  does.  The  possible 
loss  will,  however,  appear  to  some  so  trifling  that  they  will 
regard  it  as  nil,  just  as  they  would  not  look  upon  it  as  stealing 
to  take  a  handful  of  grass  from  a  neighbour’s  field.  Others, 
however,  with  much  reason,  will  argue  that  to  play  even  for  the 
smallest  coins  appears  to  encourage  and  to  legitimatize  the 
staking  of  appreciable  amounts.  One  can  imagine  circumstances 
under  which  the  picking  of  a  handful  of  grass  might  appear  to 
encourage  theft.  Such  cases  cannot  be  judged  apart  from  their 
surroundings,  and  must  be  settled  as  they  arise.  Some  people 
delight  to  attack  broad  principles  by  worrying  over  trifling  or 
doubtful  cases. 

Yet  it  might  be  urged,  with  more  show  of  reason,  that  by  this 
definition  we  indirectly  condemn  the  taking  of  interest  for  money, 
because  here  we  take  without  giving  in  return.  We  give,  how¬ 
ever,  the  use  of  the  capital,  and  were  it  not  of  more  value  to  the 
borrower  than  the  interest  he  pays  he  would,  it  may  be  presumed, 
cease  to  borrow.  Herein  is  the  difference  between  interest  and 
usury.  It  is  not  the  amount  which  makes  the  distinction,  that 
depends  upon  the  benefit  conferred.  Five  per  cent  may  be 
usury  and  10  per  cent  Intimate  interest  A  plough  in  a  new 
country  might  properly  bring  in  60  per  cent  return,  and  the 
borrower  might  be  as  much  a  gainer  as  the  lender  by  the  trans¬ 
action.  Usury  is  lending  at  such  a  rate  that  the  benefit  is  not 
mutual,  but  only  on  the  lender’s  side. 

It  might  further  be  contended  that,  according  to  this  definition 
of  gambling,  all  business  becomes  immoral  because  one  man’s  gain 
is  another’s  loss.  Sometimes  no  doubt  that  is  so,  but  this  does 
not  hold  good  in  the  average  case.  No,  the  popular  argument 
that  all  business  transactions  are  a  species  of  gambling,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  does  not  bear  examination. 
Every  legitimate  business  transaction  is  to  the  advantage  of  both 
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parties.  Of  course  there  are  many  cases  where  one  party  is 
the  gainer  and  the  other  the  loser,  and  this  may  happen  where 
neither  party  intends  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  or  wishes 
him  to  make  less  than  a  fair  profit.  Such,  however,  are  not  the 
dealings  in  which  a  Christian  should  knowingly  engage.  '  It  is 
not  true  to  say  that  every  transfer  of  property  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  one  of  the  parties  only.  In  the  simple  case  of  a  baker 
who  sells  a  loaf  to  a  customer,  both  parties,  it  may  be  presumed, 
if  a  fair  price  has  been  charged,  have  got  what  they  wanted,  the 
one  the  bd.,  the  other  the  loaf.  The  same  holds  good  of  all 
ordinary  dealings  on  the  stock  exchange.  A  man  who  holds 
debentures  of  a  railway  company  sells  them  for  the  price  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  invest  the  money  in  a  house  or  in  a  commercial 
company.  The  amount  paid  may  be  satisfactory  both  to  the 
buyer  and  to  the  seller ;  for  while  the  one  may,  for  some  personal 
reason,  find  a  house  or  the  Aerated  Bread  Company’s  shares  the 
more  convenient  form  of  investment,  the  other  may  prefer  the 
smaller  and  safer  returns  of  a  trustee  security.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  man’s  circumstances  may  warrant  his 
preferring  as  an  investment  gold  mines  to  consols,  or  vice 
versa. 

Nor,  because  we  describe  gambling  as  a  method  of  taking 
money  without  giving  for  it  anything  in  return,  are  we  obliged, 
as  some  folk  imagine,  to  admit  that  there  is  any  necessary 
affinity  between  the  stockbroker  or  the  stockjobber  and  the 
gambler,  as  long  at  least  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their 
special  business.  The  stockbroker  proper  is  one  who  only  buys 
or  sells  to  his  clients’  orders ;  the  stockjobber  provides  a  ready 
sale  for  the  seller  and  an  opportunity  of  prompt  purchase  for  the 
buyer,  and  thus  confers  an  advantage  on  them  both.  The  profit 
earned  represents  in  both  cases  benefits  bestowed. 

Of  course  among  those  who  act  as  agents  and  dealers  on  the 
stock  exchange  there  are  some  rogues,  just  as  there  are  some 
dishonest  dealers  in  any  other  class  of  business ;  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  average  stock-exchange  transaction 
confers  a  benefit  on  both  parties  interested.  The  opportunity 
of  exchanging  rapidly  and  easily  one’s  possessions  is  one  of  the 
VoL.  VII.— No.  2.  N 
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boons  of  dvilized  life ;  and  because,  either  from  ignorance,  from 
fraud,  or  from  chance,  one  of  the  parties  may  sometimes  suffer 
in  the  bargain,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  such  exchanges  are, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial.  In  gambling,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
such  mutual  advantage  can  exist.  The  amount  which  one  gains 
the  other  must  lose.  It  is,  of  course,  admitted,  that  almost 
eveiy  exchange  of  property  can  be  made  a  vehicle  for  gambling. 
One  can  gamble  in  cotton,  in  petroleum,  in  wheat,  in  copper 
almost  as  easily  as  in  shares  or  at  Monte  Carlo. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  whether  speculation  is 
allowable  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  ethics.  Speculation 
means  looking  forward,  and  as  long  as  both  parties  have, 
roughly  speaking,  the  same  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  the  man  who  buys  for  investment, 
not  for  differences,  Argentine  Funding  Loan  at  £80,  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  become  more  valuable,  is  doing  a^thing  but  a 
good  turn  to  the  community  or  to  the  man  who  sells  them  at 
that  price.  The  seller,  with  the  fiEu:ts  before  him,  prefers,  perhaps, 
home  rails.  Who  can  say  that  he  is  of  necessity  worsted  in  the 
bargain,  merely  because  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Funding 
Loan  is  found  to  have  advanced  20  per  cent,  while  the  railways 
have  remained  stationary  ?  Taking  the  different  circumstances 
and  temperaments  of  the  buyer  and  seller  into  account,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  they  are  both  fairly  content  with  their 
bargain ;  the  one  with  his  6  or  7  per  cent,  the  other  with  the 
solidity  of  his  security. 

A  transaction  of  this  kind  implies  some  looking  forward,  or 
speculation ;  but  because  it  is  based  on  a  legitimate  exchange  of 
possessions,  and  because  it  confers  a  mutual  advantage,  it  cannot 
be  designated  as  gambling,  and  classed  with  those  transactions 
which  represent  no  substantial  service  rendered,  and  in  which, 
by  the  suppression  of  truth,  by  the  propagation  of  falsehood,  by 
the  creation  of  false  demand,  by  the  artificial  restriction  of  supply, 
the  commercial  gambler  strives  to  take  from  his  fellow-men 
without  giving  them  a  due  return.  By  foresight,  which  is 
another  name  for  speculation,  the  man  of  business  may  confer 
great  benefits  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  upon  himself : 
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the  want  of  it,  for  example,  in  the  Italian  character  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  national  progress. 

It  is  not,  then,  speculation  pure  and  simple,  but  speculation 
with  the  intent  to  take  without  making  any  return,  which 
constitutes  the  gambler.  Of  course  it  will  always  be  difficult 
to  say  where  it  is  exactly  that  legitimate  speculation  ends  and 
gambling  begins.  It  would  require  a  much  more  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  intricacies  of  business  than  the  outsider  possesses, 
to  compile  a  moral  code  for  the  special  use  of  business  men,  and, 
even  if  it  were  framed,  the  changes  in  business  methods  are  so 
frequent,  that  constant  revisions  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  new  contingencies.  This  difficulty  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  commercial  life ;  in  every  department  of  morals  we  must  be 
content  if,  in  the  study,  we  can  discover  broad  principles ;  the 
application  of  them  is  of  necessity  reserved  for  particular  cases 
as  they  arise. 

If  it  be  argued  that  the  central  wrong  in  gambling  lies  in 
the  endeavour  to  take  without  making  any  return,  how,  it  will 
be  send,  can  the  giving  of  money  be  defended  ?  Here  the  receiver 
does  not  give  anything  back.  We  are,  however,  told  on  the 
highest  authority  that  the  advantage  is  mutual.  Benefits  are 
not  all  material  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 
Charity,  as  well  as  mercy,  blesses  him  that  gives,  as  well  as  him 
that  takes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  gifts  wisely  bestowed 
confer  a  mutual  advantage,  by  drawing  together  the  giver  and 
the  receiver,  making  them  feel  the  reality  of  that  brotherhood 
into  which  all  men  axe  gathered  through  the  Incarnation. 

It  is  not  infrequently  urged  that  some  return  is  made  by  the 
winner  in  gambling,  because  he  has  ^ven  the  loser  the  chemcc 
of  winning.  As  he  pockets  another  man’s  money,  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  thought  that  his  opponent  would  have  pocketed 
his  gold  without  a  qualm.  Two  wrongs  can  never  make  a  right. 
The  knowledge  that  a  thief  would,  if  he  could,  relieve  me  of  my 
purse,  can  hardly  justify  my  filching  hia  “  Each  man  for  him¬ 
self  ”  may  be  a  common  motto,  but  it  is  one  that  flatly  contra¬ 
dicts  the  first  principles  of  Christian  ethics,  it  is  opposed  to 
every  scheme  of  civilised  life.  Such  a  state  of  antagonism. 
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suspicion  and  distrust  has  only  to  become  general  to  endanger 
the  whole  social  system. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  propose  remedies,  but  to 
draw  attention  to  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  the  disease.  It 
may,  however  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  clear,  definite  and 
lo^cal  teaching  is  needed  from  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit, 
and,  further,  that  the  support  of  the  law  is  not  to  be  despised 
in  the  effort  to  raise  the  tone  of  public  opinion.  The  law  as  it 
exists  is  not  so  inadequate,  if  only  it  could  be  vigorously  and 
impartially  administered.  If  betting  and  gambling  are  not 
allowed  in  a  workman’s  club,  they  ought  to  be  equally  sup¬ 
pressed  in  every  other  place  of  general  resort. 

English  law  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  it  cannot  punish 
vice,  but  it  treats  as  criminal  those  who  pander  to  the  vices  of 
others  for  the  sake  of  monetary  gain.  It  should  deal  vigorously, 
therefore,  with  all  those  who  make  a  living  by  promoting 
gambling  in  others,  whether  on  horses,  in  produce,  or  in  stocks 
and  shares. 

The  following  alterations  of  the  law  suggest  themselves.* 

1.  It  should  be  made  a  misdemeanour  to  incite  people,  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  by  the  means  of  notices,  circulars,  advertisements, 
eta,  to  bet  or  gamble. 

2.  It  should  be  made  a  misdemeanour  to  publish  or  to  cause 
to  be  published  any  betting  odds,  or  information  as  to  betting 
or  gambling.  Thus  the  bookmakers’  business  would  be  greatly 
curtailed,  because  the  public  would  have  no  means  of  judging 
whether  the  odds  offered  were  fair. 

3.  A  pro  rata  stamp  duty  might  be  imposed  upon  all  trans¬ 
fers  on  the  exchange  or  market  when  the  securities  or  goods 
were  not  intended  to  be  actually  delivered.  This  would  probably 
do  a  great  deal  to  discourage  purely  gambling  transactions 
without  interfering  with  genuine  sales.  Already  some  of  the 
continental  legislatures  are  moving  in  this  direction.  To  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  such  a  measure  it  is  important  that  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  should  be  arrived  at. 

To  sum  up  on  argument  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  impolitic, 

*  John  Havke,  Our  PrincipUi  and  Prog,'amme.  [Auti-Gambling  League.] 
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because  it  affords  the  critic  an  easier  opportunity  of  quickly 
discovering  any  weak  points  it  may  present.  This  summary  is 
added  with  the  express  object  of  encouraging  the  critic,  for  truth 
springs  from  inquiry. 

Betting  and  gambling  imply— 

(a)  An  immoral,  or  at  all  events  an  un-moral,  use  of  property, 
because  they  distribute  it  by  thrusting  aside  the  moral  law  in 
cases  where  it  can  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  used. 

(b)  An  immoral  application  of  energy,  because  they  not  only 
use  but  waste  what  is  needed  elsewhere. 

(c)  An  immoral  relation  to  one’s  fellow-men,  because  their  aim 
is  to  take  without  giving  anything  in  return. 

Abthub  T.  Babnett. 
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IT  is  not  unusual  to  hear  those  who  have  already  passed  the 
prime  of  life,  speak  with  regret  of  the  times  that  have 
gone;  they  look  back  to  the  conditions  under  which  their 
grandparents  lived,  and  mentally  compare  them  with  the 
conditions  of  life  at  the  present  time,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  .the  latter.  Then  machinery  had  scarcely  begun,  and  the 
individuality  of  the  worker  was  not  merged  in  the  dullness  of 
routine  which  accompanies  factory  life;  then  the  relations  of 
life  were  so  simple,  so  easy  to  comprehend,  and  to  satisfy ;  the 
relations  of  parents  and  children,  master  and  sei^ant,  squire 
and  tenant,  and  so  forth.  The  limitations  of  life  had  a  blessed 
peacefulness  about  them,  and  the  duties  consequent  upon  these 
limited  relations  were  easy  to  realize  and  to  fulfil.  With  such 
thoughts  in  their  minds,  people  sometimes  turn  with  a  sigh  to 
review  the  present,  which,  with  its  extended  relations  and 
complexity,  its  specialization  and  machinery,  has  become  a 
problem  which  wears  out  the  earnest  and  paralyzes  the  half* 
hearted. 

There  is  something  not  quite  sound  and  healthy  in  this  futile 
comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
like  Tom  in  the  Waterhabies,  when  he  wanted  to  get  to  "the 
other-end-of-nowhere,”  we  must  walk  backwards  if  we  want 
'  to  advance ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  on  past 
experience  and  past  history,  and  learn  carefully  what  these 
have  to  teach:  but  then  we  must  also  remember  that,  like 
Epimetheus,  who  advanced  in  a  similar  way,  we  must  take 
what  comes  to  us,  and  perchance  we  too  shall  find  a  Pandora, 
as  we  press  onwards,  who  will  bring  us  that  best  of  gifts,  the 
gift  of  Hope. 

There  is  an  aspect  even  of  machinery  which  is  hopeful.  Mr. 
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J.  A.  Hobeon,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Commonivealth,  has  pnt  forward  a  most  suggestive  view 
of  the  good  end  which  the  use  of  machinery  may  ultimately 
serve.  '  According  to  this  view,  machinery  and  the  use  of 
electricity  are  tending  to  liberate  a  large  portion  of  human 
time  and  energy  for  higher  work.  Of  course  this  may  not  be 
their  immediate  effect;  transition  periods  are  generally  more 
or  less  chaotic;  advances  of  the  tide  are  always  aceompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  recoil,  and  it  is  only  the  patient  observer 
who  will  be  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  that  recoil,  the  tide  is 
coming  in.  To  the  patient  observer  there  is  a  great  and  hopeful 
significance  in  the  steady  and  irresistible  growth  of  machinery, 
by  means  of  which  men’s  physical  wants  are  supplied  in  so 
much  shorter  a  space  of  time  than  formerly.  Two  other  move¬ 
ments  are  going  on  side  by  side  with  this;  the  extension  of 
education,  and  the  effort  to  secure  more  leisure  for  the  worker. 
The  ultimate  result  of  these  movements,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Divine  Purpose  for  the  race  which  is  being  worked  out  through 
the  race,  may  be  a  **  far-off  event  ”  indeed,  but  the  hope  of  its 
achievement  may  well  serve  to  reconcile  us  to  this  steady  and 
sure  triumph  of  mechanical  inventions. 

What  is  that  Purpose  ?  If  the  view  suggested  above  is  correct, 
it  IB  the  liberation  of  force  and  time  for  the  exercise  of  mind. 
The  mental  qualities  of  man  will  one  day,  we  believe,  absorb 
far  more  of  his  time  and  energy  than  they  do  at  present.  Now 
it  is  the  few  who  are  able  to  develop  those  higher  capacities, 
widely  latent  in  the  race ;  but  we  look  forward  to  a  day  when 
the  opportunities  for  such  development  will  be  universal. 

Some  people  restrict  their  anticipations  of  such  progress  to 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  “  There,”  they  say,  “  in  that  new 
heaven,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  toil  for  daily  bread,  and 
the  soul  will  have  a  chance  to  grow.”  But  the  great  Seer  spoke 
of  a  “ new  heaven  and  a  new  earth"  and  we  feel  justified  in 
hoping,  with  him,  that  here,  on  this  globe,  under  immensely 
improved  conditions,  the  evolution  of  humanity  will  proceed. 

So  much,  then,  for  machinery.  Can  we  take  an  equally  hope¬ 
ful  view  of  the  complex  and  often  bewildering  relations  of  life  ? 
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I  think  we  can ;  what  we  must  do  is  to  look  largely  at  life,  to 
ponder  well  the  new  facts  it  presents,  to  examine  the  trend  of 
the  new  movements,  which  are  irresistibly  pressing  forward  the 
human  race  in  certain  directions,  until  there  dawns  upon 
the  mind  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  underlying 
them— dim,  perhaps,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  make  light  in 
the  darkness. 

The  temporary  result  |of  the  altered  conditions  of  society  is 
undoubtedly  a  loosening  of  former  bonds,  and  those  who  cherish 
highly  the  unity  and  fellowship  to  which  those  bonds  have 
witnessed,  are  tempted  to  cry  out  in  despair,  "Where  is  the 
promise  of  HU  coming  ?  and  the  gathering  together  of  all  things 
into  one  ?  ”  The  old  links  being  snapped,  the  individual  seems 
free  to  act  for  himself,  no  longer  constrained  to  recognize  the 
claims  which  in  those  narrower  but  closer  conditions  bound 
him  to  his  servant  or  master,  his  fellow-townsman  or  his  tenant ; 
even  the  family  bond  seems  endangered  by  the  wide  prevalence 
of  emigration.  But  in  truth,  instead  of  losing,  we  are  gaining 
wider  scope,  larger  relations,  and  increasing  claims.  The  old 
claims  exist  under  new  conditions,  and  are  multiplied  twenty¬ 
fold.  Our  property  now  connects  us,  not  with  a  dozen  tenants, 
but  with  thousands  of  working  people;  our  servants  are  no 
longer  limited  to  the  few  who  inhabit  our  houses,  they  are 
indeed  legion,  being  all  those  whose  wages  we  are  helping  to 
pay  and  by  whose  labour  our  dividends  are  maintained.  Our 
relations  with  our  fellows  are  bewilderingly  numerous:  every 
journey  we  make,  every  meal  we  eat,  reminds  us  more  or  less 
of  these  enlarged  connections  and  responsibilitiea  If  we  compare 
the  present  with  three  hundred,  or  even  one  hundred  years  ago, 
how  enormous  is  the  difference!  If  the  progress  of  human 
evolution  can  be  measured  by  the  increased  variety  of  the 
relations  to  which  it  is  capable  of  responding,  the  advance  of 
the  last  hundred  years  is  obviously  considerable. 

To  what  does  this  growth  point?  What  is  the  trend  of 
this  movement?  It  is  seemingly,  in  the  direction  of  a  wider 
interaction  and  more  complete  unification  of  human  beings. 
We  are  being  forced  out  of  our  narrow  grooves  of  thought 
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and  sympathy,  and  obliged  to  choose  between  expanded  relations 
or  impoverished  life;  for  either  we  most  grow  in  response 
to  the  new  claims,  or  we  must  inevitably  shrink,  we  cannot 
remain  stationary.  The  purpose  of  Qod  is  thus  being  worked 
out  through  the  very  complexity  of  life,  the  different  parts 
of  the  great  human  family  are  being  drawn  together  by 
mutual  interests  and  mutual  responsibilities,  into  a  more  real 
and  practical  apprehension  of  their  union  and  fellowship.  The 
complete  realization  of  this  may  be  very  distant,  and  yet  the 
unification  is  steadily  going  on,  in  spite  of  all  that  seems  to 
oppose  and  disappoint  it  It  remains  for  us  individually  and 
intelligently  to  work  with  our  Great  Master  towards  this  goal 
If  we  see  a  little  into  the  meaning  of  the  movements  going 
on  in  society  we  shall  shrink  leas  from  the  burdens  they  entail, 
for  we  shall  believe  that  these  new  ties  involve  a  richer  life 
and  fuller  growth,  and  that  life's  interest  and  value  increases 
in  proportion  to  life's  duties.  We  riiall  see  each  fresh  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  call  to  enlarge  our  sympathies  and  increase  our 
efforts,  and  so  to  hasten  that  “  divine  event "  when  the  kingdom 
of  love  will  be  co-extensive  with  the  human  race.  This  brings 
us  to  the  practical  question.  How  can  this  be  done?  Ideals 
are  good,  but  lif  they  cannot  be  applied  to  life  —  common 
business  life — they  are  worthless.  The  test  of  truth  is  life ;  it 
must  be  workable.  Is  this  belief  in  a  divinely  united  humanity 
a  worluble  belief  ?  It  seems  a  far  cry  from  these  dreams  of 
the  future  to  the  present  conditions  of  workers  in  an  East 
End  factory ;  but  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the 
connection  between  the  two  is  close  and  intimate ;  and,  in  order 
to  do  so,  the  article  aims  at  establishing  two  points.  First, 
that  shareholders  can  learn,  if  they  choose,  what  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  employees  of  the  companies  in  which  they 
hold  stock;  second,  that  there  are  responsibilities  attached  to 
the  investment  of  money,  and  ways  in  which  those  responsi¬ 
bilities  can  be  fulfilled.  Whilst  emphasizing  these  two  points 
the  writer  also  wishes  to  give  trustworthy  information  respecting 
one  of  our  national  industries.  Every  statement  here  made  has 
been  carefully  studied,  and  is  made  under  a  strong  sense  of 
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the  paramount  importance  of  truth.  Careless,  vague,  and  slip¬ 
shod  statements  may  be  more  harmful  in  effect  than  deliberate 
lies,  because  they  are  less  easily  refuted ;  it  is  with  a  desire  to 
be  strictly  accurate  that  this  article  is  penned.  The  facts  here 
stated  were  not  obtained  at  second-hand;  they  were  learnt 
direct  flrom  the  manager  of  Bryant  and  May’s  Works,  and  by 
visiting,  with  his  permission,  the  two  factories  at  Bow;  and 
the  writer  desires  to  preface  the  information  given  in  this 
article  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  courteous  assistance 
which  he  rendered,  and  which  greatly  facilitated  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  first  question  upon  which  (as  a  shareholder  in  the 
company)  the  writer  desired  information  was  the  question  of 
wages.  It  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  question,  for  there 
are  other  points  which  touch  the  welfare  of  the  employees 
yet  more  nearly;  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  one, 
and  it  is  only  just  and  right  that,  as  the  half-yearly  dividend 
comes  in,  the  recipient  should  wish  to  know  that  those  whose 
labour  has  helped  to  produce  it  are  receiving  what  is  their 
due.  Opinions  will  vary  as  to  what  that  amount  should  be; 
this  is  not  the  opportunity  for  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
living  wage,  the  object  in  view  is  to  state  the  facts.  Only 
those  who  have  tried  to  make  this  inquiry  can,  perhaps, 
estimate  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  definite 
answer.  These  difficulties  arise  from  a  variety  of  skill,  of 
strength,  of  industry,  of  regularity :  all  these  things  affect  Hie 
result,  for  the  work  is  for  the  most  part  paid  by  the  piece. 
The  match-boxes  vary  in  size,  and  the  rate  of  pay  varies 
with  the  size  from  2^.  per  gross  to  per  grosa  This  fact 
leads  at  once  to  the  question,  How  many  gross  can  an  average 
worker  make  per  day?  A  casual  worker  cannot,  of  course, 
make  as  much  as  a  regular  one;  and  casual  workers  ore 
frequent  in  the  East  End,  and  help  laigely  to  complicate  the 
problem  of  labour.  A  regular  worker  can  make  twelve  gross 
in  ten  hours,  if  she  keeps  steadily  at  her  work,  i.e.  2s.  3d.  per 
day,  which,  reckoning  Saturday  as  a  six-hours  day,  amounts 
to  128.  7d.  per  week.  Some  may  work  faster  and  earn  more. 
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and  others  who  are  inexpert  or  lazy  will  earn  proportionately 
lees.^ 

At  ,the  factory  on  Bow  Conunon  the  box>making  is  done 
by  machinery,  and  the  wood  is  cut  up  for  matches  also  by 
machinery.  It  is  interesting  to. watch  these  cleverly  con« 
stmcted  machines;  one  set  make  the  ontddes,  another  the 
insides  of  the  boxes.  The  paste,  the  coloured  paper,  and  the 
wood  has  each  its  several  partition  in  the  machine,  which  turns 
out  the  boxes  with  the  wrappers  pasted  on.  Thus,  in  these  two 
factories  of  Bryant  and  May,  we  see  the  process  of  transition 
from  a  hand-made  manufacture  to  a  machine-made  one,— or, 
rather,  we  see  the  industry  in  both  stages  of  its  history, — ^and 
watching  the  rapidity  with  which  the  machines  work,  it  is 
easy  to  prophesy  that,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  law  of 
“survival  of  the  fittest”  will  operate  to  establish  machinery 
in  sole  possession  of  this  field  of  labour.  The  chief  reason 
why  hand  labour  is  still  employed  in  match-box  making  is 
that  individual  taste  still  requires  boxes  of  particular  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  at  present  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  have 
machines  fitted  to  make  every  variety.  The  payment  in  the 
Bow  Common  works  is  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  2d.  to  la  lOd. 
per  hundred  gross.  In  reply  to  inquiry  the  writer  was  furnished 
by  the  manager  with  an  analysis  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
Bow  Common  and  Fairfield  works  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  November,  a  week  selected  by  the  writer  at  random.  This 
analysis  furnished,  by  special  request,  the  average  wage  earned 
in  each  department,  and  also  the  maximum  amount  pcud  to 
any  one  worker  in  each  department  For  it  soon  becomes 
obvious  to  any  one  who  studies  the  subject  of  wages  in  con¬ 
nection  with  locality,  that  in  East  London  it  is  not  possible  to 
form  a  true  estimate  of  the  wages  offered  by  employers  from 
a  consideration  merely  of  the  figures  which  state  the  weekly 

'  This  has  been  confinned  by  the  statements  made  by  the  employees  themselves 
to  a  lady  who  visited  them  at  home,  and  who  was  told  by  one  woman  that  she 
conld  only  make  ten  gross  in  sixteen  hours,  whilst  another  said  she  could  make 
two  gross  in  an  hour.  These  were  home-workers.  As  these  statements  have  only 
been  obtained  at  second-hand  they  are  relegated  to  a  foot-note,  although  the  writer 
considers  tbe  source  whence  they  were  derived  to  be  quite  rdiidl)le. 
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average  of  the  wages  paid.  In  a  country  town  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  a  factory  do  not  fluctuate  at  all  to  the 
same  extent,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  gather 
approximately  what  are  the  wages  offered  from  a  statement 
of  the  average  of  those  actually  obtained.  But  in  East  London 
a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  are  casuals  who  do  not  care 
to  work  full  time,  or  who  absent  themselves  for  a  day  or  two 
in  the  week,  so  that  a  true  understanding  of  what  industry 
can  earn  can  only  be  got  by  comparing  the  average  with  the 
attendance,  and  with  the  maximum  wage  actually  obtained  by 
a  worker  in  each  department.  A  careful  consideration  of  these 
points,  as  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the  week  ending  November  6, 
1896,  shows  the  following  facts,  which  the  writer  is  at  liberty 
to  state:  (1)  that  in  the  two  departments  where  the  average 
was  lowest  the  maximum  wage  obtained  stood  at  ISs.  9(2.  and 
148.  0^(2.  respectively ;  (2)  that  in  no  instance  did  the  maximum 
wage  fall  below  128.  3d.,  and  that  in  every  department  except 
one  it  stood  at  138.  or  over.  In  the  packers*  department  it 
stood  as  high  as  188.  4(2.  The  wages  of  the  dippers  (who  are 
men)  vary  from  268.  to  328.^ 

There  is  no  system  of  flnes  at  all ;  if  a  box  is  accidentally 
burnt,  the  employee  loses  the  value  of  the  box,  of  course,  but  has 
no  penalty  to  pay  in  addition.  The  materials  are  all  supplied 
to  the  employees  in  the  works ;  outside  workers  have  to  supply 
paste,  string,  or  hemp.  The  agent  who  manages  the  outside 
business  is  not  quite  at  liberty  to  flx  his  own  price  for  the  box- 
work,  a  minimtm  wage  of  from  2^(2.  to  3i(2.  per  gross  being 
obligatory. 

Of  quite  equal  or  even  greater  importance  than  wages  is' the 
question  of  sanitation.  As  regards  the  general  sanitation  of 
the  buildings,  the  ventilation  is  very  g(x>d,  being  by  means 
of  propellers  and  abundance  of  windows.  Inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  heating  of  the  itMms  in  winter.  This  is  done  by  hot- 
water  pipes  in  some  rooms,  by  coal  or  coke  flres  in  others.  The 
weather  was  not  cold,  and  no  personal  observations  could  be 
made  on  this  point;  but  the  writer  was  told,  by  the  manager, 
'  Thia  estimate  does  not  indode  the  boys,  who  are,  howerer,  well  psud. 
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that  in  winter  they  are  kept  at  about  55°  or  60°  F.  The  lighting 
is  by  gas ;  the  allowance  being  one  burner  for  six  workers  in 
the  largest  rooms,  and  about  one  for  ten  in  the  smaller  rooms. 
The  Factory  Act  requires  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  per  worker,  and  this  allowance  is  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  Bryant  and  May’s  rooms. 

As  regards  the  peudiicular  methods  adopted  to  avoid  and  cure 
phosphorus  necrosis,  the  firm  maintain  that  they  have  used 
all  available  methods  for  preventing  it,  and  it  is  not  usually 
known  that  these  have  been  so  far  efiectual  that,  for  the  last 
two  years,  no  fresh  case  of  this  disease  has  occurred.  The 
methods  adopted  are  as  follows:  the  women  are  not  obliged 
to  make  the  room  where  the  matches  are  dipped  a  passage- 
room  at  all.  To  this  dipping-room  the  trays  of  vesta  and 
p8u:affin  matches  are  carried  to  receive  the  phosphorus  cap. 
Over  the  table,  where  the  phosphorus  is  applied  by  pressure 
to  the  tips  of  the  matches,  is  a  large  ventilating  chimney,  which 
carries  away  a  great  portion  of  the  fumes. 

The  man  who  works  at  this  table  is  relieved  every  third  day, 
so  that  he  may  not  be  continuously  breathing  the  phosphoric 
air.  The  dippers  are  also  provided  with  a  solution  for  rinsing 
the  mouth.  If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  symptoms  of  the 
disease  show  themselves,  the  patient  is  at  once  put  under 
medical  care,  and  the  doctor’s  fee  is  paid  by  the  firm  until 
the  case  is  cured ;  the  employee  may  then  return  to  work,  but 
is  not  always  employed  in  the  same  department.  During  the 
whole  period  of  illness,  which  has  in  some  cases  lasted  for  six 
or  even  twelve  years,  an  allowance  is  made  to  the  patient, 
varying  in  amount  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  wax  vestas  or  wood  paraffin  matches  that 
Bryant  and  May  use  the  ordinary  phosphorus ;  in  their  Patent 
Safety  match-boxes  the  harmless  amorphous  is  used  in  the 
friction  surface ;  therefore  the  surest  way  of  preventing  disease 
would,  of  course,  be  for  the  public  to  lay  upon  themselves  a  self- 
denying  ordinance,  and  relinquish  the  use  of  wax  vestas  and 
paraffin,  using  only  Safety  matches. 

Before  passing  to  other  matters,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
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mention  that  special  inquiry  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  women  standing  at  their  work.  Some  of  the 
women  are  provided  with  benches,  but  most  of  the  work  can 
be  done  more  easily  if  they  do  not  sit;  the  monotony  of  one 
position  is,  however,  relieved  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
trays  and  boxes  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another,  so 
that  probably  the  fatigue  is  less  than  in  weavers’  work.  A 
break  of  one  hour  for  dinner  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  eleven 
hours,  so  the  day’s  work  comprises  two  stretches  of  five  hours 
each.  Overtime  work  is  never  idlowed,  and  those  who  work 
in  the  factory  are  not  permitted  to  take  work  home. 

Holidays  are  allowed  to  the  employees  when  they  ask  for 
leave  of  absence.  They  are  not  questioned  as  to  whether  they 
belong  to  Trade  Unions,  but  are  free  to  belong  to  them  if  they 
wish. 

In  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  having  to  dismiss  hands  at  a 
slack  time,  the  manager  tries  to  arrange  the  work  so  as  to  bo 
able  to  slacken  in  the  summer,  when  some  of  the  employees  like 
to  go  into  the  country  for  hop-picking;  or,  if  necessary,  tlic 
working  day  is  shortened. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is,  what  measures  are  taken 
to  raise  the  characters  of  the  workers,  to  develop  them  morally 
and  mentally,  and  to  promote  that  sympathy  and  fellowship 
which  are  of  such  essential  importance  to  all  who  believe  in 
and  value  the  ideals  touched  upon  in  the  opening  paragraphs. 

Just  outside  the  doors  of  Fairfield  Works,  an  Institute  has 
been  in  existence  for  the  last  seven  years.  It  was  started  by 
the  late  Lady  Clifden,  whose  place  as  president  is  now  occupied 
by  Lady  Sarah  Spencer.  The  firm  contributes  to  the  support 
of  this  institution  about  £200  per  annum,  including  the  cost  of 
necessary  repairs.  The  writer  had  two  interviews  with  the  lady 
superintendent,  who  seems  admirably  qualified  for  the  work  she 
is  doing.  From  her  the  following  facts  were  obtained.  When 
this  work  was  first  begun  the  employees  were  very  rough  and 
intractable,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Institute  had  been  open 
constant  little  strikes  used  to  take  place ;  if  one  of  the  employees 
was  dismissed  the  women  as  a  body  would  refuse  to  go  to  work 
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next  day,  or  if,  arriving  late,  they  found  the  doors  shut,  they 
would  similarly  show  their  sense  of  offence.  But  gradually,  by 
conversation  and  reasoning,  and  still  more  by  that  personal 
influence  which  is  so  immeasurable  and  so  powerful  a  quantity, 
a  change  of  feeling  and  tone  has  shown  itself  among  the  two 
hundred  women  and  girls  who  habitually  frequent  the  Institute, 
and  from  them  has  been  more  or  less  passed  on  to  the  bulk  of 
the  employees.  Miss  Nash,  the  leuiy  who  manages  the  Institute, 
has  spared  no  pains  to  show  them  her  care  for  their  welfare, 
and  has  by  quiet  conversation  persuaded  them  to  see  when  their 
own  conduct  has  been  unreasonable  and  childish.  She  has 
bridged  the  distance  which  must  exist  between  employer  and 
employed  until  a  sense  of  trust  springs  up  between  them.  She 
hae  acted  as  an  interpreter  and  as  a  peacemaker,  as  a  friend  and 
counsellor  to  the  women.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  only  are 
the  women  devoted  to  her  personally,  and  attracted  to  a  religion 
which  is  presented  to  them  with  so  much  wisdom,  tact,  and 
personal  self-sacrifice,  but  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  masters 
has  sprung  up,  so  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  none  of 
the  small  strikes  have  occurred  which  were  formerly  so  frequent. 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  manager,  recognizes  thoroughly  how 
much  the  influence  of  the  Institute  improves  the  character  of 
the  workers,  and  therefore  of  the  work ;  and  nothing  could  be 
heartier  than  the  appreciation  which  he  expressed  of  what  is 
being  done.  He  shows  his  interest  by  acting  as  president  of 
their  Temperance  Society  and  as  treasurer  for  the  funds ;  he  is 
also  occasionally  present  at  the  entertainments  at  the  Institute. 

Arrangements  are  made  so  that  a  good  dinner  can  be  had  at 
the  Institute  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
evening.  Various  classes  are  held  after  the  tea  hour.  There  are 
singing  and  drill  and  sewing  classes :  the  latter  is  the  largest,  and 
numbers  about  seventy  members;  it  has  been  very  successful, 
having  obtained  forty  awards  for  needle-work,  in  last  year’s 
competition,  from  the  Factory  Helpers’  Union.  A  Bible  Class 
is  held  on  Sunday,  with  an  attendance  of  about  forty  members. 
Three  or  four  of  the  Clifden  Institute  girls  are  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  a  few  are  communicants;  a  Mothers’  Union  has 
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just  been  started,  with  about  twenty  members.  Miss  Nash 
evidently  finds  much  encouragement  in  the  improvement  to  be 
seen  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  girls,  and  the  afiection  and  grati¬ 
tude  they  show.  There  is  a  Savings  Bank  at  the  Institute,  and 
also  a  few  bedrooms  where  a  dozen  girls  are  boarded  and  lodged 
for  fis.  per  week. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  start  something  similar  to 
this  Institute  at  the  Bow  Common  works:  a  large  room  has 
been  obtained,  where  classes  can  be  held  twice  a  week ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  work  will  gradually  grow  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  other. 

The  facts  ^ven  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  shareholders 
to  learn  something  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  companies  and  industries  in  which 
they  hold  stock.  Of  course  it  is  not  sJways  possible  to  find  out 
as  much,  for  it  is  not  every  firm  which  will  give  such  free 
opportunities  for  investigation:  probably  in  those  instances 
where  inquiry  is  most  needed  it  will  be  least  easy  to  pursue. 
This  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
writer  has  made  inquiries  of  this  sort,  although  in  other  cases 
it  has  generally  been  necessary  to  make  them  much  more  briefly, 
and  by  correspondence.  On  some  occasions  the  response  has 
been  satisfactory  and  even  detailed,  on  others  it  has  been  denied 
altogether,  in  which  case  it  is  always  possible  to  sell  out  of  .the 
company:  on  the  whole,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
course  to  pursue,  if  the  company  chooses  to  keep  its  proceedings 
dark. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  will  maintain  that  inquiry  is 
merely  officious ;  that  shareholders’  responsibilities  begin  and  end 
with  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  dividends,  or  complain¬ 
ing  if,  for  any  reason,  they  drop  in  amount ;  but  those  who  hold 
this  opinion  do  not  perhaps  realize  how  fettered  the  directors 
necessarily  are  in  their  actions  by  the  existence  of  these  same 
shareholders.  This  point  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  thought 
about.  The  interests  of  shareholders  are  the  first  consideration 
with  directors;  they  feel,  and  rightly,  that  the  money  vested 
in  their  hands  is  a  serious  trust,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to 
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be  generous,  at  the  expense  of  the  investors,  with  money  not 
their  own.  In  many  cases  they  succeed  in  reconciling  the  claims 
of  investors  with  the  claims  of  employees,  but  this  is  not  always 
an  easy  task.  When  it  is  achieved,  the  achievement  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  conscience  and  a  love  of  what  is  just  are 
happily  qualities  which  are  the  monopoly  of  no  particular  class 
of  society,  and  may  be  found  as  frequently  among  directors  and 
managers  of  companies  as  among  other  English  men  of  business. 

Their  task  must  be  harder  or  lighter  according  to  the  amount 
of  right  feeling  by  which  they  are  backed.  Light  it  can  never 
be,  for  the  responsibilities  entailed  by  the  management  of  a 
large  business  can  be  hardly  less  than  those  involved  in  the 
command  of  a  great  army :  but  such  responsibilities  would  be 
more  easily  fulfilled  if  directors  knew  that  the  one  paramount 
necessity,  prior  to  all  financial  questions,  was  to  satisfy  share¬ 
holders  that  the  employees  were  not  merely  fairly,  but  generously 
dealt  with ;  if  they  could  be  quite  sure  that  such  actions  as  are 
prompted  by  kindliness  and  common  sense  would  never  meet 
with  the  disapproval  of  a  general  meeting,  or  the  aggrieved 
complaint  of  a  grasping  investor.  If,  then,  shareholders’  interests 
infiuence  the  actions  of  directors,  is  it  not  their  duty  to  prove 
that  their  interests  are  not  limited  by  the  £>  s,  <L,  but  include  the 
welfare  of  those  whose  labour  and  lives  are  spent  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  ? 

The  amount  of  interest  which  an  Englishman  takes  in  any 
particular  concern  may  generally  be  pretty  fairly  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  money  he  is  willing  to  spend  on  it,  in  proportion 
to  his  means.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  interest  felt  by 
Bryant  and  May’s  shareholders  in  the  welfare  of  their  employees 
must  be  extremely  small.  About  one  dozen  out  of  the  whole 
number  are  regular  subscribers  to  the  Clifden  Institute;  and 
in  the  year  1894,  when  an  appeal  was  sent  out  on  behalf  of 
the  Institute,  together  with  the  half-yearly  dividend  (amounting 
to  about  £30,000),  the  funds  of  Clifden  House  were  increased  by 
the  munificent  sum  of  £26 ! 

How  can  this  be  explained  ?  Not  by  jumping  to  the  unfair 
condusion  that  the  four  thousand  recipients  of  the  appeal  were 
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all  selfish  and  ungenerous.  Certainly  not;  probably  many  of 
them  spend  their  money  largely  for  the  good  of  others.  The 
smallness  of  the  benefit  reaped  by  Clifden  House  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  shareholders  for  the  most  part  recognize 
no  particular  responsibility  or  claim  involved  in  their  invest- 
menta 

But  whether  the  claim  be  recognized  or  not,  if  it  exists  it  will 
not  for  ever  suffer  itself  to  be  ignored.  Claims  ignored  or  for¬ 
gotten  are  sure  to  find  us  out  sooner  or  later,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  do  so,  if  we  may  trust  the  teaching  of  past 
history,  are  often  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

TfRMtw  At.yiT  Dallas. 
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MORAL  UMITATIONS  OF  STATE  INTERFERENCE. 

IL 

hftve  80  Car  confined  ourselves  to  examining  briefiy  into 
*  ^  the  meaning  of  Personality,  and  have  inferred  from  our 
conclusion  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  State.  But  if  we 
glance  at  the  basis  and  methods  of  Law,  we  shall  arrive  by  a 
slightly  different  road  at  a  similar  conclusion. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  Maurice’s  Social  Morality : — 

**  Sir  H.  Maine  tells  us  that  Ancient  Law  implies  a  state  previous 
to  its  establishment,  the  unit  of  Society  in  that  state  being  not  the 
Individual,  but  the  Family.  There  comes  a  time,  he  says,  when  the 
new  principle  intrudes  itself.  Law  as  Law,  assumes  Contiguity  of 
Placet  uot  kinsmanship,  as  the  ground  of  social  existence.  Law  as 
Law  treats  each  man  as  a  distinct  person,  and  not  one  as  responsible 
for  another.  The  change  from  the  first  of  these  conditions  to  the 
second  is  so  amazing,  so  mysterious,  that  Sir  H.  Maine  can  only  speak 
of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  revolutions  **  (p.  109). 

Again,  speaking  of  the  Legal  Society,  he  says: — **The  two 
elements,  Contiguity  of  Place,  Individual  distinctnesc  constitute 
it”  (p.  111). 

It  follows  then  that,  if  Contiguity  of  Place  is  the  basis  of 
legal  relations,  i.e,  as  far  as  Law  is  concerned  with  the  basis  of 
social  relations,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  into  the  character 
of  the  claims  which  the  fact  of  contiguity  morally  entitles  one 
man  to  make  upon  another,  and  not  only  to  make  upon  another 
but  to  demand  from  that  other  if  necessary  by  physical  force, 
va  by  force  of  Law. 

F.  D.  Maurice  translates  Contiguity  of  Place  and  Individual 
distinctness  into  the  Saxon  "my  neighbour  and  myself.” 
Happily  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  expatiate  upon  the 
general  subject  of  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour,  but  upon 
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one  aspect  of  it  only.  We  would  ascertain  what  are  the  actions 
and  forbearances  which  we  have  a  right  to  claim  from  our 
neighbour  if  necessary  by  force,  i.e.  coercive  Law. 

Now,  while  Contiguity  of  Place  doubtless  affords  the  most 
fitting  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  claim  that  the  relation  of  neighbourhood  entitles 
us  to  demand  such  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
already  insisted,  the  only  demand  which  we  have  a  **  right  ”  to 
make  is  that  our  neighbour  shall  not  invade  our  freedom,  while 
we  ourselves  are  of  course  subject  to  a  like  limitation.  If  a 
person,  6,  has  hitherto  lived  alone,  and  there  settles  near  to  him 
A  from  another  region,  it  is  not  apparent  that  B  has  any  more 
claims  on  A  than  he  had  when  A  was  remote  from  him.  B  can 
only  demand  that  he  be  left  free  from  molestation.  This  liberty 
of  B’s  is  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  his  “  rights,”  with  what 
reason  we  have  already  attempted  to  show.  While  B  lived 
alone,  there  was,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  no  such  thing  as 
“rights,”  because  “rights”  are  nothing  but  statements  of  our 
liberties  as  against  the  actual  or  possible  aggression  of  others. 
But  on  the  arrival  of  A  they  exist  and  must  be  enforced,  and 
constitute  the  only  moral  enforcable  claim  which  either  can 
make  upon  the  other. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  dogmatize  upon  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  State,  but  rather  have  we  confined  ourselves  to 
considering  the  light  in  which  we  ought  to  regard  it,  and  the 
purpose  to  which  it  can  rightly  be  put. 

This  crude  statement  of  the  case  may  serve  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  necessary  connection  between  the  two  legal 
grounds  of  social  existence,  viz.  Contiguity  of  Place  'and 
Individual  distinctness,  it  being  evident  that  the  acceptance 
of  mere  Contiguity  as  the  legal  basis  demands  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  individual  as  the  legal  ideal. 

It  is  thus  in  halting  phrase  that  we  have  attempted  to  make 
out  our  case  for  Political  Individualism ;  but  we  cannpt  close 
this  part  of  the  discussion  without  briefly  considering  a  certain 
prejudice  which  arises  from  a  misconception. 

It  is  proper  now  to  regard  the  Individualist  as  self-seeking 
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and  anti-social — thus  begging  the  whole  question.  '  The  truth  is 
that  there  is  a  selfish  individualism  and  a  selfish  socialism.  If 
we  are  Individualists  or  Socialists  simply  to  advance  our  own 
personal  or  class  interests  we  are  selfish.  The  political 
Individualist  bearing  in  mind  the  coercive  element  in  Law,  per¬ 
ceives  that  citizens  should  be  taught  to  regard  the  Law  as 
bound  by  other  limitations  than  those  of  the  whim  of  a  political 
majority  on  the  one  hand  or  physical  impossibility  upon  the 
other,  and  that  these  limitations  are  not  mere  matters  of  con¬ 
venience,  but  of  morality,  and  are  in  the  main  ascertainable. 
The  limitation  of  State  interference  which  he  insists  upon  is 
that  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  the  equal  rights  of  each  individual.  Now,  whether  the 
individualist  is  right  or  wrong,  one  fails  utterly  to  understand 
why  he  should  be  held  to  be  less  altruistic  than  the  socialist, 
seeing  that  he  does  not  stand  .up  for  his  own  individuality  alone, 
but  equally  for  that  of  others.  He  maintains  that  a  genuine 
political  individualism  will  render  possible  a  true,  free,  and 
vital  socialism,  in  lieu  of  the  regimentation,  pedagogy,  and 
parasitism  advocated  by  Socialists.  Whether  it  is  selfish  to 
support  political  individualism  is  entirely  a  question  of  motive. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  Professor  Drummond’s  Ascent  of  Man. 

*‘Iq  the  later  world,  one  (the  struggle  for  life)  seeks  its  end  in 
personal  aggrandizement,  the  other  (the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others) 
in  ministration.  One  begets  competition,  self-assertion,  war ;  the 
other,  unselfishness,  self-effacement,  peace.  One  is  Individualism,  the 
other  Altruism  ”  (p.  24). 

If  Professor  Drummond  had  recognized  the  real  nature  of  the 
contrast,  and  said  *'one  is  adfishness,  the  other  altruism” 
(which  is  the  true  antithesis),  we  could  not  but  have  heartily 
agreed  with  him.  But  Political  Individualism  is  but  Altruism 
as  it  manifests  itself  when  acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  and  using  the  arm  of  the  law. 

Now,  we  perceive  that  competition  is  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  can  only  be  perfect  when 
all  individuals  are  perfectly  free.  We  also  perceive  that  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  the  destruction  of  competition  implies 
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the  destruction  of  individual  freedom,  and  so  of  true  individuality. 
But,  as  Individualists,  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  directly  with 
the  maintenance  of  competition,  but  only  with  the  maintenance 
of  freedom, — the  preserving  of  one  person  from  another.  It 
has  been  erroneously  maintained,  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
Individualism,  that  the  Factory  Acts,  for  example,  exist  merely 
to  enable  more  people  to  compete,  by  giving  to  the  weak  a 
certain  artificial  protection.  But  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  origin.  Doubtless  increased  competition  results  from 
increased  personal  safety  and  freedom ;  but  it  is  the  freedom 
at  which  we  aim — the  protecting  one  person  from  another.  It 
is  in  vain  for  the  narrow  Individualist  to  argue  that  a  labourer 
is  already  free,  and  that  if  he  does  not  like  the  conditions  of 
his  employment  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  elsewhere.  But  elsewhere 
he  would  find  the  same  conditions ;  besides  which  this  freedom 
not  to  work  at  all  or  to  go  elsewhere  is  somewhat  theoretic  and 
abstract,  because,  though  he  is  not  coerced  by  anybody  directly 
or  indirectly,  yet  in  actual  fact  his  choice  is  limited  by  many 
circumstances,  so  that  if  we  would  adequately  protect  him  from 
personal  injury  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbour,  special  l^slation 
is  a  necessity.  .It  is  thus  evident  that  this  "protecting  one 
person  from  another"  is  an  immense  and  complex  task.  Yet 
we  do  not  depart  from  our  fundamental  principle.  We  do  not 
secure  to  any  man  by  legislation  that  which  is  the  object  of 
competition,  i.e.  position  or  wealth :  we  do  not  say  of  any  man 
that  he  is  generally  too  impotent  to  secure  this  for  himself,  and 
that  therefore  the  State  must  administer  it  to  him,  as  food  is 
administered  to  paralytics ;  but  we  do  say  that  in  his  search  for 
wealth  the  State  shall  afford  him  protection. 

The  competition  which  the  Individualist  contemplates  is, 
owing  to  the  whole  theory  of  Individualism,  limited  in  method. 
While  in  the  brute  creation  animals  not  only  compete,  but 
also  interfere  with  each  other’s  liberty  of  competing  by 
inflicting  death  or  damage  upon  their  would-be  competitor, 
yet,  in  advanced  human  societies,  where  the  existence  and 
sanctity  of  Personality  is  recognized,  we  find  that  respect  for 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  individual,  while  it  obviously 
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encourages  competition,  discourages  any  attack,  whether  by 
force  or  fraud,  upon  the  equal  Hberty  of  the  competitors.  The 
Individualist  claims  that  we  are  morally  bound  to  secure — ^by 
force  if  necessary — that  each  person  who  fails  in  the  competition 
shall  owe  his  failure  not  to  his  having  been  deprived  of  his 
liberty  of  competing,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  did  compete,  and 
so  far  as  interference  with  his  equal  liberty  by  other  competitors 
is  concerned,  did  so  on  an  equal  footing  with  others,  and  by  his 
failure  testified  to  his  own  inherent  weakness  and  inefficiency. 
Thus  Individualism,  aiming  as  it  does  at  preserving  the  integrity 
of  individuals  by  preserving  their  equal  freedom,  i.e.  their 
"rights,”  necessarily  involves  a  limitation  of  the  method  of 
competition,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  elimination  of 
those  forces  which  tend  to  prevent  or  destroy  it. 

By  competition  alone  can  it  be  determined  what  persons  are 
fit  to  have  influence,  wealth,  or  authority,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  what  persons  have  a  right  to  these  things,  and  in 
what  proportions.  By  competition  men  automatically  "  place  ” 
themselves,  and  sooner  or  later  find  their  own  natural  level. 

Competition  is  not  necessarily  selfish,  any  more  than  the 
Socialist  alternatives — which,  though  sometimes  urged  from 
obviously  selfish  motives,  are  not  always  so.  A  large  half  of 
life  is  competitive — not  only  as  regards  commerce,  but  in  many 
departmenta  The  athletics  of  youth,  the  sober  whist  of  old  age 
(even  rivalry  in  conversation  and  love-making),  may  or  may  not 
have  material  rewards,  but  the  competitors  are  all  the  same 
busily  and  earnestly  "placing”  themselves.  But  in  the  case  of 
athletics  we  do  not  blame  the  competition,  because  its  useful 
fimctidn  is  so  patent,  though  the  utility  may  not  be  present  to 
the  competitors  as  a  formula — certainly  not  during  the  actual 
competition.  We  are  further  reconciled,  because  we  know  that 
the  victor  will  not  isolate  himself  from  his  unsuccessful  rival, 
but  will  feel  himself  bound  to  him  by  a  new  bond  of  friendship. 
There  are,  however,  of  course,  selfish  athletes  as  there  are 
selfish  merchants. 

It  is,  moreover,  apparent  that  in  the  region  of  commerce, 
under  a  properly  regulated  system  of  competition,  if  A  takes 
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away  part  of  B’s  trade,  it  is  because  A  does  all  that  B  does, 
only  does  it  better,  and  Society  is  the  gainer.  But  what  of 
poor  B  ?  Now,  no  matter  what  we  do,  poor  B  we  shall  have 
always  with  us.  We  may  spread  the  cost  of  his  failings  over 
the  whole  of  Society  as  the  Socialists  propose,  and  so  cloak  them 
over;  but  this  is  hardly  fair  on  Society,  and  must,  moreover, 
inevitably  increase  the  tribe  of  B  and  diminish  that  of  A. 
Furthermore,  under  a  collective  system,  not  only  should  we 
have  no  measure  of  B,  but  B  would  have  no  real  measure  of 
himself,  and  improvement  would  be  out  of  the  question.* 

There  is,  however,  a  view  of  competition  rather  less  trite 
than  the  above.  We  are  far  too  prone  to  centre  our  thoughts 
on  the  duties  which  the  successful  owe  to  ourselves,  while  the 
opposite  side  receives  scant  attention.  Where  competition  is 
properly  regulated.  Society  is  the  debtor  of  the  successful  man, 
and  it  has  hitherto  rewarded  him.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by 
those  who  know,  that  in  a  perfect  state  of  Society,  all  workers 
will  receive  an  equal  reward.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more 
infamous  condition  of  things.  In  a  family  where  personal  ties 
prevail,  such  an  arrangement  might  work  very  well,  but  then 
parental  authority  is  not  analogous  to  law,  nor  fiunily  unity  to 
the  civic  nexus,  their  bases  being  different  It  is  surely  evident 
that  if  a  person  benefits  the  community  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  do,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  consequence  possessed  of 
largely  increased  material  advantages,  by  no  sort  of  sophistry  can 

>  It  is  alleged  that  combination  wOl  destroy  competition,  and  that  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  effects  of  such  coml^tion  among  capitalists  as  hM  a 
harmful  or  dishonest  motive,  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  the  State  may  have  to 
institute  rival  commercial  enterprises.  But  such  a  view  of  combination  is  somewhat . 
academic.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  anything  i^proaching  to  complete 
combination  among  businesses  which  are  not  in  themselves  monopolies  could  ever 
take  place,  and  far  less  a  complete  combination  of  all  a^ital.  Commercial 
combination  owes  its  being  to  the  existence  of  competition,  which  is,  therefore,  the 
force  upon  which  this  combination  depends,  therefore,  if  competition  is  weakened 
beyond  a  certain  point,  combination  will  soon  suffer,  and  competition  will  revive. 
That  is,  there  will  always  be  a  balance  between  the  twa  Co-operation,  nmreover, 
will  presumably  solve  many  of  our  present  difficulties,  though  it  may  in  time  create 
others.  As  r^ards  monopolies  of  natural  products,  such  as  land,  water,  and  coal, 
and  also  as  regards  such  semi-public  enterprises  as  gasworks,  waterworks,  and 
railways,  which  for  various  reasons  do  not  readily  admit  of^competition,  State 
r^ulation  is  fully  justified. 
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we  eecftpe  from  permitting  oar  benefactor  to  reap  his  reward. 
To  heap  him  with  glib  compliments  and  cheap  applause — ^which 
Socialists  assure  us  is  quite  sufficient — and  at  the  same  time  to 
stick  tightly  to  our  ill-gotten  gains  would  be  rather  to  insult 
our  benefactor  than  to  reward  him.  When  he  has  received  his 
reward,  he  can  of  course  dispense  it  as  he  chooses,  but  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  see  that  he  is  not  prevented  from  getting 
that  compensation  which  an  untrammelled  market  will  give 
him. 

We  have  thus  examined  briefly  into  the  alleged  moral  failings 
of  Political  Individualism  and  Competition.  We  may  now  ask, 
if  Individualism  aims  so  high,  if  it  does  not  desire  the  elimination 
of  sacrifice,  if  it  favours  the  able  supporting  the  less  able,  in 
what  does  it  differ  from  Socialism  ?  It  appears,  at  first  sight, 
to  be  merely  a  difference  of  method.  But  this  difference  is 
indicative  of  a  deeper  distinction  between  them.  For,  as  far  as 
the  Socialist  is  ‘  thorough  ’  and  true  to  his  creed,  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  a  different  view  of  personality  to  that  of  the 
Individualist  For  the  former  maintains  that  the  State  has 
the  right  to  determine  the  “  good  ”  of  the  whole,  and  therefore, 
also  the  “good”  of  the  individual.  With  this  we  have  already 
dealt  But  he  also  maintains  that  the  State  is  actually  capable 
of  so  determining  the  “good.”  But  surely,  if  history  has  taught 
us  anything,  it  is  that  we  cannot  possibly  surmise  what  that 
“good”  really  is.  In  this  direction  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
us,  and  are  landed  in  the  baldest  empiricism.  All  we  can  hope 
is,  that  in  securing  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  other  forces 
will  be  more  free  to  act — ^honour,  patriotism,  affection.  If  these 
forces  are  indeed  dead,  as  some  Socialists  seem  to  suppose,  then 
no  legislation  can  do  anything  to  avert  the  coming  doom;  a 
nation  of  better  men  will  take  our  vacant  place. 

But  attempts  by  the  State  directly  to  compass  the  “good”  of 
the  whole  expose  us  to  another  danger.  That  is  to  say,  that, 
when  a  person’s  rights  are  considered  to  be  relative  to  what  is  at 
any  given  time  supposed  to  be  the  “good”  of  the  whole, 
minorities  and  isolated  objectors  have  no  protection.  As  long 
as  we  aim  at  securing  the  equcd  freedom  of  all,  people  will  only 
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differ  on  questions  of  method,  and  objectors  will,  Uierefore,  be  as 
safe  as  anybody  else,  but  otherwise  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
Moreover,  apart  from  the  difficnlfy  of  foreseeing  the  ‘'good”  of 
the  whole,  people’s  views  as  to  what  that  "good”  is,  or  how  it  is 
to  be  obtained,  are  not,  especially  in  a  democracy,  wholly  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  considerations  of  personal  or  class  interests,  prejudices, 
and  jealousies,  so  that  the  door  is  opened  to  the  most  pernicious 
form  of  political  corruption,  viz.  the  unscrupulous  competition 
of  political  parties  for  the  votes  of  those  who  pay  nothing  bnt 
a  small  and  decreasing  number  of  indirect  taxes,  but  who  vote 
all  taxes  whatsoever,  direct  and  indirect.  True,  religious 
Socialists  promise  us  that  when  religion  has  wholly  triumphed 
this  danger  will  be  averted,  and  secular  Socialists  promise  the 
same  thing  when  religion  shall  have  wholly  perished.  But  in 
the  event  of  either  consummation  it  is  apparent  that  Socialism 
should  rather  follow  than  precede  the  desired  state  of  the  public 
mind.  But  neither  event  is  likely,  and  Christian  writers  seem 
agreed  that  good  and  evil  will  live  together  up  to  the  very  end. 
Therefore,  that  political  system  will  always  be  the  best  which, 
by  leaving  all  men  equally  free,  in  reality  limits  the  blackguard, 
and  him  alone. 

It  remains  to  apply  tentatively  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  arrived  to  one  of  the  problems  which  immediately  con¬ 
front  us — viz.  the  problem  of  taxation. 

It  is  hard  to  find  any  moral  foundation  for  the  assertion  that 
because  a  person  is  richer  than  his  neighbour  he  should  therefore 
be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  per  sovereign  of  his  wealth  than  others 
with  less  means.  The  immediate  **  convenience  ”  of  such  a  theory 
is  of  course  obvious ;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  the 
I  duty  of  the  State  to  seek  the  convenient  through  the  right,  and 
we  are  concerned  in  ascertaining  what  moral  rights  the  State  has 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens.  The  usual  argument 
is  that  the  richer  person  has  derived  greater  benefit  from  the 
presence  of  the  State  than  others,  and  that,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  his  wealth  is  owed  to  the  State,  and  that  taxes  represent, 
not  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  State,  but  a  debt  which  indi¬ 
viduals  owe  the  community.  Taxes,  therefore,  must  not  be  kept 
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as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  State,  but  as 
high  as  is  possible,  for  otherwise  the  individual  would  obviously 
be  robbing  the  community.  That  rich  men  have  enriched  them* 
selves  by  robbing  the  community  we  admit,  but  such  a  course  is 
not  essential  to  the  possession  of  superior  wealth.  Let  us  first 
consider  incomes  which  have  been  earned  by  the  individual 
himself.  The  State  is  a  factor  which  is  common  to  all;  its 
protective  hand  is  over  all  its  citizens,  enabling  them  to  labour 
in  peace.  Doubtless  some  thrive  better  than  others;  but  to 
introduce  the  environment'  which  is  common  to  all  in  order  to 
account  for  the  prosperity  of  some  is  obviously  absurd.  As  well 
might  we  say  of  two  swimmers  that  the  faster  one  could  not 
claim  the  full  credit  of  his  performance,  as  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  enormous  resistance  afforded  by  the  water  to  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  that  our  observation  showed  that  this  facility  afforded 
by  the  water  was  greater  for  the  fast  swimmer  than  for  the  slow 
one.  It  was  of  course  greater,  but  only  because  of  the  greater 
force  employed  by  the  swimmer.* 

In  those  cases  where  wealth  is  not  thus  honestly  obtained 
and  the  dishonesty  is  demonstrable,  taxation  is  an  unfit  weapon 
with  which  to  attack  it;  and  that  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  it  substitutes  mere  palliation  for  total  uprooting,  and  is 
a  compromise  with  evil,  which  enables  the  State  to  support 
itself  on  the  vices  of  its  citizens,  it  being  evident  that  what  the 
State  taxes  that  it  ipeo  facto  officially  recognizes.  Secondly, 
because  a  special  tax  levied  on  wealth  on  the  plea  that  much  of 
it  is  ill-gotten  obviously  attacks  the  proceeds  of  honest  activity 
as  well. 

'  If  an  indindnal’s  wealth  rq;>re«entt  the  saperiority  of  his  talents  over  those  of 
his  neighboors,  then  these  latter  have  no  more  rights  over  his  wealth  than  over  that 
of  other  persons  who  are  less  successful.  Supposing  that  a  hundred  men  take  to 
living  together  and  one  of  them  excels  the  rest  His  increased  wealth  represents 
that  amount  which  society  at  large  finds  it  pays  them  to  give  him  for  his  superior 
work,  and  in  other  words  represents  his  superior  value  to  society.  It  is  evident  that 
the  remaining  ninety-nine  ^ve  no  more  chums  upon  each  sovereign  of  his  wealth 
thus  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  than  they  have  in  the  case  (A  less 
successful  persons,  i.e.  their  claims  must  hear  the  same  proportion  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  rich  man’s  wealth  that  they  do  to  that  of  the  poorer  roan.  Of  course  the 
above  refers  only  to  claims  manifested  in  direct  taxation  such  as  the  income  tax ; 
with  taxes  on  commodities  we  are  ix>t  here  concerned.  ' 
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It  is,  however,  urged  that  all  incomes  are  not  earned  by  the 
labonr  of  the  recipient  Let  ns  take  as  example  three  principal 
instances  of  this.  First  we  have  incomes  derived  from  prin¬ 
cipal  which  in  most  cases  has  been  earned  by  the  proprietor 
himself  or  his  family.  This  does  not  appear  to  supply  grounds 
for  a  graduated  income  tax.  If,  as  many  Socialists  maintain, 
incomes  derived  from  interest  are  unjustifiable  and  morally 
wrong,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  equally  wrong  in  all  cases,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  poor  man  so  obtained  is  under  the  same  con¬ 
demnation  as  the  sovereign  of  the  rich  one.  Moreover,  for  the 
State  to  institute  as  one  of  its  fiscal  foundations  a  tax  on  interest 
on  the  ground  that  interest  is  unjustifiable,  is  to  endorse  the 
evil  and  so  far  base  itself  on  immorality. 

The  second  instance  of  unearned  wealth  is  inherited  wealth. 
To  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  solidarity  and  permanent 
character  of  the  family,  it  is  surely  evident  that  while  the  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  testator  may  claim  some  part  for  securing  the 
safe  transmission  of  the  property  to  his  heirs,  yet  nevertheless 
it  is  the  family  who  has  the  first  and  largest  claim.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  to  his  family  that  a  man  ought  to  have  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  and  when  it  is  over  a  certain  amount, 
in  fairness  to  the  children  and  surviving  parent,  it  ought  to  be 
divided  amongst  them,  except  in  cases  of  gross  unfilial  conduct. 
The  question,  however,  of  the  rights  of  the  family  plunges  us 
into  the  midst  of  a  problem  the  consideration  of  which  must 
form  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

Our  third  instance  is  income  derived  from  the  unearned 
increment  of  land.  It  is  evident  that  while  other  incomes  are 
derived  from  capital  which  has  been  made  by  the  owner  or  his 
forebears,  and  to  which  therefore  he  has  the  first  claim,  and 
which  he  can  either  use  himself  and  obtain  the  whole  profit,  or 
lend  to  others  and  obtain  a  part,  yet  the  income  derived  from 
economic  rent  arises  from  the  land  itself  apart  from  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  has  not  been  made  by  the  owner  or  his 
ancestors.  It  therefore  appears  that  land  belongs  partially  to 
the  community,  and  they  can  therefore  tax  it  to  the  extent  of 
their  interest  in  it  provided  the  income  due  to  economic  rent  ia 
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carefully  distinguished  from  that  due  to  labour  expended  on  the 
soU.  And  not  only  has  the  community  the  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  strictest  of  Individualists  to  tax  land,  but  seeing  that  it  is 
limited  in  extent,  and  that  it  was  not  made  and  cannot  be 
increased  by  human  enterprise,  while  its  economic  rent  is  due  to 
the  activities  of  the  community  and  in  no  wise  to  the  labour  of 
the  owner  or  his  forebears,  it  seems  that  the  State,  in  order  to 
protect  the  otherwise  helpless  individual  is  bound  to  legislate  in 
restraint  of  land-owners.  The  very  idea  of  a  locality  implies  a 
limitation,  and  in  particular  localities  where  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  labour,  this  limitation  (which,  from  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  “  locality,"  cannot  be  overcome)  is  a  source  of  other¬ 
wise  unavoidable  danger  through  overcrowding  and  other  evils 
to  those  who,  owing  to  the  local  character  of  the  demand  for 
labour  (which  is  the  main  source  of  the  high  economic  rent  of 
town  lands),  are  unable  to  avoid  these  dangers  by  going  to  live 
elsewhere.  Doubtless  in  old  cotmtries  such  as  this,  the  taxation 
of  the  unearned  increment  of  land  is  a  highly  complicated 
problem,  as  not  only  do  the  origined  purchasers  not  exist,  but 
we  are  removed  from  them  by  an  indefinite  number  of  inter¬ 
mediates.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  land  from 
its  very  nature  is  amenable  to  legislation  in  a  manner  in  which 
the  products  of  labour  are  not  For  instance,  the  owners  of  land 
should  be  responsible  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings, 
et&,  upon  the  land.  In  the  first  place  we  can  demand  to  be 
protected  from  any  persons  soever  who  disseminate  infections 
disease.  Secondly,  land  being  a  limited  monopoly,  the  pressure 
of  which  is  felt  moet  distinctly  in  localities  where  work  is  to  be 
obtained,  it  is  obvious  that  occupiers  need  protection.  They 
cannot  build  themselves  houses,  however  lowly,  because  of  the 
cost  of  land  (especially  where  labour  is  to  be  obtained),  nor  can 
they,  by  the  most  assiduous  labour,  produce  land  for  themselvea* 

As  regards  graduated  taxation,  some  persons  appear  to  see 

'  WhOe  thui  imuting  upon  the  lisbility  inherent  in  Und-ownership,  we  must 
bear  b  mind  that  the  old  doctrine  that  the  land  being  the  aource  of  all  wealth 
■hoold  pay  all  the  taxes,  is  b  England  no  longer  true.  Because  since  the  btro- 
duction  of  Free  Trade,  a  large  part  of  our  wealth  owes  its  ultimate  origb  to  foreign 
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in  the  total  exemption  of  a  certain  class  from  direct  taxation 
tile  principle  of  graduation,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  graduation  from  "  nothing  ”  to  “  something.”  Whether 
these  persons  are  exempted  on  the  ground  that  their  wealth  is 
no  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  there  were  no  State  to 
protect  them,  or  simply  because  of  alleged  inability  to  pay,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  exemption  from  taxation  on  a  certain 
small  sum  ought  to  extend  to  all  citizens  alike,  instead  of  only 
to  a  small  class  somewhat  arbitrarily  determined,  as  at  present. 
This  would,  however,  entail  the  practical  difficulties  attendant 
upon  a  graduated  income  tax,  viz.  that  incomes  could  not  then 
be  taxed  at  the  foimtain  head,  and  inspection  of  private  accounts 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Presumably  the  private  incon¬ 
venience  and  the  public  expense  this  would  involve,  and  the 
smallnera  of  the  loss  they  incur  have  caused  the  “comfortable” 
classes  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  arrangement. 

'  Now,  the  above  suggestions  are  no  attempt  to  invent  a  system 
which  will  get  rid  of  poverty.  Such  Socialist  works  as  I  have 
read  do  not  convince  one  that  any  system  has  been  invented 
which  can  dispense  with  charity,  and  especially  with  that 
charity  which  is  done  in  person.  For  a  poor  man  to  receive 
assistance  (whether  direct  or  indirect)  which  has  been  probably 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  extracted  from  unwilling  donors  by  a 
mechanical  process,  and  has  been  distributed  by  the  same 
process,  can  hardly  be  less  humiliating  or  demoralizing  than 
the  free-will  offerings  of  sympathizing  friends.  For,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  sense  of  gratitude  is  called  forth,  and  both  giver 
and  receiver  gain  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  oneness  of 
mankind.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to 
receive  assistance  as  a  "  right,”  than  to  receive  it  as  a  charity. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  State  gives  the  aid,  does  not 
give  the  man  a  “right,”  though  it  may  delude  him  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  not  in  reality  being  supported  by  the  labour 
of  his  fellow-dtizens,  but  by  his  own  merits.  There  is  one 
evil  resulting  from  State  relief  which  is  becoming  very  obvious ; 
we  refer  to  the  weakening  of  the  family  relations.  The  aged 
are  no  longer  able  to  look  for  support  from  the  filial  piety  of 
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their  children,  but  look  rather  to  the  Poor-law,  the  rates  and 
the  taxes.  Parents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  relieved  of  the 
sacrifice  involved  in  educating  their  children,  and  we  fear  may 
one  day  be  delivered  from  the  duty  of  feeding  them.  Is  this 
the  expression  of  that  increasing  recognition  of  the  "oneness 
of  mankind,”  to  which  the  Socialists  are  so  fond  of  ascribing 
their  doctrines?  State  relief,  as  manifested  in  the  Poor-law, 
is  averred  by  many  to  be  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  its  alleged  responsibility  for  ensuring  a  livelihood  to 
all  its  members.  There  is,  indeed,  a  civic  responsibility,  but  is 
it  this?  Is  it  not  rather  that  we  are,  when  viewed  in  this 
corporate  capacity,  responsible  that  every  man  shall  be  able  to 
earn  his  own  living,  his  riches  or  his  poverty,  and  obtain  for 
himself  the  whole  of  the  value  at  whiph  Society  estimates  the 
proceeds  of  his  toil  (i.e.  the  expression  of  his  personality  upon 
his  environment),  in  so  far  as  this  ability,  this  liberty  is 
encroached  upon  by  others. 

"Am  I  not  my  brother’s  keeper?”  Without  doubt.  But 
I  must  keep  him  at  my  own  expense ;  I  must  not  vote  laige 
sums  to  which  I  know  I  shall  not  have  to  contribute  in  support 
of  my  cheap  and  harmful  charities.  We  would  say  that  the 
maxim  of  the  law  is  inevitably  "let  every  man  bear  his  own 
burden:”  while  " bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens”  is  the  counsel 
which  each  must  apply  to  himself  alone  as  a  principle  to  guide 
him  in  the  right  use  of  his  freedom.  State  supplements  and 
supports,  direct  or  indirect,  are  mere  makeshifts  and  palliatives 
arising  from  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  rigvme  and  from 
that  imperfection  which  marks  all  things  human.  Palliatives 
and  anesthetics  will  always  be  necessary,  but  our  efibrts  should 
be  ever  directed  not  to  the  elaboration  and  multiplication  of 
these,  but  to  the  curing  of  the  disease  which  calls  for  them. . 

We  have  so  far  attempted,  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  to 
make  out  our  case  for  Individualism.  We  are  now  to  concern 
ourselves  with  a  very  serious  di£Sculty.  I  do  not,  however, 
consider  that  this  difficulty  impairs  the  position  that  has  so 
far  been  taken  up— emd  I  would  maintain  that  whether  it  is 
destructive  or  no  to  Individualism'  as  a  theory,  yet  this  is  a  small 
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matter  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  open  and  willing 
recognition  on  the  part  both  of  Individoalista  and  Socialists  of 
the  necessity  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  legislation  which  we 
are  about  to  consider.  We  can,  however,  here  and  now  do  no 
more  than  ^ve  the  matter  a  hasty  glance. 

The  difficulty  of  Individualism  to  which  we  refer  is  curiously 
enough  not  the  objection  which  Socialists  in  general  lay  hold  of. 
It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  legislation  which  is  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  family  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  nation  on  the  other,  constitutes  a  difficulty  to  the 
Individualist,  which  is  none  the  less  a  difficulty  because  it  is 
usually  ignored.  Observe  that  this  is  not  two  objections  but 
one,  seeing  that  the  family  and  the  nation  are  inextricably 
bound  up  together.  The  strict  Socialist  has  a  deeply  rooted 
suspicion  of  the  family  and  nation.  He  perceives,  and  perceives 
rightly,  that  the  family  is  a  “hot  bed  of  Individualism,”  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  the  antiseptic  of  what  he  considers  effete 
opinions  and  old  wives’  fables.  The  family  relation  stands  aloof 
from  the  State,  is  in  no  sense  civic,  and  thwarts  permanently 
all  attempts  to  reduce  all  human  relations  to  the  civic  one. 
The  Individualist,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  instinctively  that  the 
family  is  on  his  side,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  very  shy  of 
le^slating  in  its  support  since  such  legislation  is  at  first  sight 
opposed  to  the  political  principles  he  holds  most  sacred.  He 
perceives  that  his  doctrine  that  the  function  of  the  State  is  to 
preserve  one  individual  from  the  aggression  of  another  gives 
no  support  to  interference  by  the  State  with  sexual  relations 
(where  both  parties  are  adults),  and  cannot  be  said  to  countenance 
State  interference  with  the  liberty  of  individuals  in  behalf  of 
the  preservation  of  the  int^pnty  of  the  nation.  The  Individualist 
theory  as  generally  stated,  gives  me,  for  instance,  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere,  or  cause  others  to  interfere,  with  a  person 
because  he  chooses  to  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time,  or 
because  he  fancies  a  sequence  of  wives.  Nor  does  it  allow  me 
to  interfere  with  a  great  deal  more  of  the  legislation  relating  to 
sexual  intercourse. 

Again,  as  regards  the  preservation  of  nationality,  ix.  the 
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assertion  of  onr  political  individuality  as  against  the  aggression 
of  other  political  entities — Individualism  helps  us  not  at  all, 
and  for  help  in  this  matter  also  we  look  in  vain  to  Socialism. 
Individualism  gives  me  no  right  whatever  to  compel  my 
neighbour  to  assist  me  in  keeping  out  foreign  aggressors,  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  do  so.  His  material  prosperity  might  not  be 
impaired  by  such  invasion,  nay,  it  might  be  enhanced,  seeing 
that  history  supplies  us  with  many  instances  of  nations  who 
have  sacrificed  to  the  integrity  of  their  national  individuality 
material  wealth  which  the  threatened  invasion  would  not  have 
diminished,  and  might  have  increased.  But  with  what  just 
derision  do  we  hail  those  who  use  the  argument  of  material 
prosperity  to  save  themselves  from  the  sacrifice  involved  in 
maintaining  the  nation  as  a  nation.  Nor  do  we  sink  to  the 
level  of  mere  jingoists  in  so  doing.  For  jingoism  is  the  denial 
of  patriotism,  since  it  is  the  assertion  that  the  jingoist’s  own 
nation  is  alone  worthy  of  conrideration.  The  patriot  is  bound 
to  believe  in  the  sanctity  not  of  his  own  nation  merely,  but  of 
all  nations.  For,  when  the  trial  comes,  and  it  is  found  that  he 
does  not  respect  "nations,”  it  is  certain  that  under  pressure 
he  will  cease  to  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  his  own  nation  as  a 
nation.  At  the  present  time  this  point  cannot  be  urged  too 
strongly.  Patriotism  or  the  love  of  nations  viewed  as  nations, 
like  Individualism  or  the  love  of  personal  freedom,  ceases  to  be 
Patriotism  or  Individualism  the  moment  that  it  becomes  selfish, 
the  moment,  that  is,  that  we  begin  to  consider  our  own  coimtry 
alone,  or  our  own  respective  individualities  alone.  For,  at  that 
moment  we  cease  to  believe  in  fatherland  and  personality,  and 
become  jingoists  and  boasters,  making  use  of  sacred  terms  in 
furtherance  of  our  own  selfish  interests.  It  is  one  of  the 
appalling  responsibilities  of  confessing  to  Individualism  or  to 
Patriotism  that  we  are  bound,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  protect 
nationality,  not  only  when  our  own  nation  is  attacked,  but 
when  any  other  nation  is  persecuted  and  down-trodden  without 
proper  justification.  And  so  with  individuals  of  what  nation 
soever  who  are  unjustifiably  persecuted,  but  .who  are  not  of 
different  nationality  to  their  persecutors :  if  we  are  Individualists 
VoL.  VII.— No.  2.  p 
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and  not  mere  egoists,  their  individuality  will  become  to  os  not 
less  sacred  than  our  own. 

Now,  we  observe  that  men  compel  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  their  respective  States,  to  support  by  personal  or 
money  service,  those  who  are  fighting,  and  fighting  to  the 
death  with  a  pittance  for  reward,  in  defence,  not  of  individual 
or  national  wealth,  but  of  the  sanctity  of  fatherland.  It  may 
be  urged  that,  as  on  individualist  principles  the  individual  is 
called  upon  to  support  the  State  in  its  normal  work  of  protecting 
one  person  from  another,  so  it  follows  that  he  can  be  called 
upon  to  protect  the  State  from  foreign  aggression,  which  would 
hamper  it  in  the  performance  of  this  function,  and  might  entail 
its  destruction.  He  might,  however,  object  that  he  does  not 
feel  himself  bound  to  support  that  particular  State  as  against 
foreign  usurpation,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  is  indifferent  as 
to  what  State  is  set  up,  provided  he  considers  that  person  and 
property  will  be  duly  safe-guarded ;  nay,  if  he  holds  strictly  to 
this  narrow  and  untenable  Individualism,  he  may  go  further 
and  declare  that  he  would  positively  prefer  annexation  to  some 
other  specified  Power.  Argument  of  this  kind  has  an  attraction 
for  a  few  minds,  though  happily  but  few,  notwithstanding  it  is 
a  theory  which  not  only  can  be  held  by  the  narrower  Individualist, 
but  also  by  the  extreme  Socialists.  But  those  who  argue  thus, 
centre  their  thought  upon  the  State,  and  overlook  the  significance 
of  the  nation.  The  nation  is  not  the  political  machine ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  at  once  the  force  by  which  the  machine  works, 
and  the  material  upon  which  it  works.  The  nation  is  thus  the 
foundation  of  the  State.  This  is  but  one  view  of  it,  and  not 
the  most  comprehensive.  Rather  should  we  regard  the  nation 
as  the  expression  and  safeguard  of  a  vital  unity  and  fellow 
feeling  subsisting  between  individuals,  which  in  its  aspect  of 
national  unity  and  national  character  is  an  integral  part  of 
their  individuality.  The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is 
not  simply  by  what  legal  authority  we  are  to  be  governed, 
but  whether  “  we  ”  qud  “  we  ”  are  to  exist  at  all,  and  whether 
or  no  our  personality  is  to  be  diminished  and  impaired. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the  nation  j  se2/-goVemment 
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U  essential  to  personality  and  to  national  individuality,  essential 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  nation  as  a  nation,  and  the 
nationality  of  an  individual  is  a  factor  in  the  constitution  of 
his  innermost  being.  In  behalf  of  the  tie  of  blood,  the  common 
law,  religion,  language,  the  native  customs  and  traditions,  the 
common  inspiration  of  the  native  thought,  the  vital  unity  of 
affection,  for  all  that  constitutes  the  nation,  the  individua 
must  fight  and  strive,  or  lose  no  small  part  of  the  necessary 
expression  of  his  personality.  Seeing,  then,  that  without  the 
fellow  feeling  and  resultant  unity  which  is  fostered  by  the 
existence  of  the  nation  there  could  be  no  State,  and  that  without 
self-government  there  can  be  no  complete  and  permanent  nation, 
and  that  with  the  collapse  of  the  nation,  which  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  personality,  personality  itself  must  be  impaired,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  those  who  desire  to  retain  their  individuality, 
both  national  and  personal,  'should  feel  themselves  justified, 
for  the  equal  good  of  all,  in  supplying  their  more  spineless 
fellows  with  such  external  support  as  shall  ensure  them  con¬ 
tributing  their  quota  to  the  national  defences.  If  we  are  to 
remain  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  if  we  are  to  retain 
these  characteristics,  these  natural  and  necessary  expressions 
of  our  completed  personality,  then  must  we  support — ^not  any 
State — but  our  own  State,  the  product  of  our  own  character, 
and  at  once  the  assertion  and  the  safeguard  of  the  individuality 
of  our  nation.  When,  however,  we  speak  of  the  individuality 
of  the  nation,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  speaking 
somewhat  metaphorically,  and  that  what  we  really  refer  to  is 
the  individuality  of  the  units  which  compose  the  nation.  By 
national  individuality  we  mean  that  fund  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  distinguishes  one  group  of  imits  from  another> 
and  which,  continuous  in  character  throughout  the  members  of 
the  respective  groups,  forms  a  part  of  the  individuality  of  each 
member,  and  supplies  that  nexus  between  them  which  constitutes 
the  nation.  So  that,  strictly  speaking,  national  character  and 
individuality  have  no  meaning  other  than  the  character  and 
individuality  of  the  units  composing  the  nation.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  plead  for  Nationed  Individuality,  we  are  so  far  pleading 
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for  the  character  and  personality  of  the  individuals  who 
constitute  the  nation ;  pleading,  that  is,  for  the  substitution  of 
the  Person  for  the  Unit.  When,  therefore,  we  arise  in  defence 
of  the  State,  we  act  in  protection,  not  of  the  State  merely,  but 
of  the  nation  of  which  the  State  is  but  one  aspect  Men  do  not 
pour  out  their  souls  unto  death  in  defence  of  a  mere  machine, 
a  political  contrivance  for  the  better  preservation  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  which  they  esteem  on  account  of  its  utility  and 
general  convenience,  and  which  they  do  not  consider  could  be 
equally  well  supplied  by  the  political  power  which  happens  to 
be  attacking  them,  but  in  behalf  of  that  vital  and  spiritual  unity 
and  free  and  complete  personality  upon  which  the  nation,  and 
therefore,  the  State  and  the  Law  are  based,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  outcome. 

It  is  to  such  a  view  of  the  "Nation”  as  the  foregoing  to 
which  we  appeal  to  justify  ourselves  in  suppressing  or  coercing 
those  persons  who,  on  the  pretext  that  it  matters  nothing  who 
rules  in  the  land  provided  they  have  peace,  decline  to  render 
assistance  to  their  State,  or  actually  conspire  against  it  Happily 
this  narrow  Individualism  has  practically  no  existence,  and  is 
interesting  merely  as  a  theory;  we  can,  therefore,  limit  our 
argument  to  those  who  recognize  the  necessity  for  political  inde* 
pendence  and  self-government,  and  confine  ourselves  to  point¬ 
ing  out  the  justification  that  exists  for  State  Interference  with 
the  individual,  in  the  interests  of  the  preservation  of  the  family 
and  of  the  Nation,  regarded  as  the  basis  and  sine  qua  non  of 
all  Law,  and  so  of  all  Freedom. 

On  this  question  of  “  family  ”  legislation,  we  find  Individualists 
and  Socialists  are  divided  by  a  cross  divisioa  Some  Indi¬ 
vidualists  do  not  like  to  attack  it,  because  they  feel  that  they 
would  be  playing  the  game  of  (he  Socialist,  who  also  for  his 
own  purposes  attacks  it.  Others  do  not  like  to  support  it  since 
it  is  indefensible  on  the  narrow  individualist  principles.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  Socialists  seeing  in  it  the  breeding-place 
of  hostile  principles,  openly  assail  it,  and  others,  who  would 
otherwise  do  so,  refrain,  sometimes  because  they  feel  that  this 
is  the  province  of  the  Individualist,  and  sometimes  because 
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they  here  recognize  the  only  point  on  which  they  could,  as 
Socialists,  rely  upon  Individualist  support 

Now,  whither  shall  we  turn  for  a  way  of  escape  from  this 
great  perplexity  ?  We  believe  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  authority  of  the  past,  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  and  most  progressive  nations,  who  have  generally 
recognized  that  the  family  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  fabric. 
The  whole  weight,  moreover,  of  Christian  authority,  goes  to 
support  the  view  that  Society  and  the  State,  all  progress,  all 
order,  all  law,  have  their  ultimate  human  foundation  in  the 
feunily ;  and  we  may  add  that  subsequent  facts  have  not  tended 
to  the  disparagement  of  that  authority,  but  rather  to  its  cor¬ 
roboration.  The  family  and  that  which  is  descended  from  it, 
and  is  equally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  State,  viz.  the 
Nation,  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  State  rests.  They 
are  in  a  sense  anterior  to  Law,  so  that  if  we  would  have  Law, 
we  must  see  that  its  foundations  are  secured.  First  of  all, 
must  we  see  to  it  that  the  family  relation  and  the  national 
integrity — the  home  and  the  fatherland — are  safe  and  sound. 
These  foundations  secure,  we  shall  be  able  to  consider  in  calm¬ 
ness  and  confidence,  with  a  light  that  strengthens  with  the 
years,  what  are  the  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  rightly  put, 
what  is  its  true  function  and  its  noblest  end.  Thus  the  State 
is  compelled  from  the  first  to  guard  the  family  and  fatherland, 
in  order  that  Law  may  be  possible  at  all.  For  though  the  Law 
has  ceased  to  regard  the  family  as  the  unit,  it  still  finds,  and 
must  for  ever  find,  its  ultimate  human  foundation  in  that  primal 
human  relation. 

What  is  the  statement  of  the  Individualist  that  the  function 
of  the  State  is  to  protect  man  from  man,  to  protect  personality 
in  so  far  as  this  is  invaded  by  others,  but  an  assertion  of  the 
truth  that  we  are  morally  bound  to  esteem  others  as  we  esteem 
ourselves  ?  If  we  have  a  low  ideal  of  our  own  personality,  we 
shall  have  a  yet  lower  conception  of  the  personality  of  others. 
Again,  since  it  is  not  only  true  that  we  judge  others  by  our¬ 
selves,  but  that  we  also  judge  ourselves  by  others,  we  shall 
discover  that  if  we  have  a  low  conception  of  the  personality 
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of  others,  the  sense  of  our  own  personality  will  be  impaired. 
Society,  State,  Law,  are  based  upon  our  willing  recognition  of 
the  equal  personality  of  others,  and  without  this  recognition, 
this  altruism,  if  we  would  so  call  it.  Society  must  inevitably 
crumble  into  ruins.  But  whence  are  we  to  obtain  a  lofty  con¬ 
ception  of  personality  which  shall  be  lasting  and  indelible? 
We  would  reply  that  the  family  alone  can  secure  this.  At  that 
period  of  life  when  alone  impressions  can  be  made  which  shall 
be  vivid  and  effective,  at  once  sober,  strong,  and  enduring,  we 
find  ourselves  embosomed  in  a  family.  Willing  sacrifices  in  our 
behalf  prompted  in  the  first  instance  by  Nature  herself,  give  us 
a  sense  of  our  value,  our  value  as  men.  The  response  on  our 
part  which  Nature  also  prompts,  give  us  our  first  insight  into 
the  value  and  glory  of  the  personality  of  others;  and  these 
two  feelings  will  react  upon  each  other  to  their  mutual 
strengthening.  It  is  in  the  family,  in  this  all-important  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  affection,  permanence,  and  continuity,  that  a  man  is 
first  enabled  to  learn  something  of  the  meaning  of  the 
*'  solidarity  ”  of  the  human  race.  This  is  his  first  natural  lesson 
in  brotherhood  and  fellowship,  and  that  strenuous  reaching  out 
to  others  which  will  one  day  ripen  and  expand  into  patriotism. 
Men  are  finite,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  have  an  affection 
for  their  fellow-men  which  shall  be  at  once  strong  and  real  and 
yet  equal  An  infinite  being  could  entertain  an  equal  affection 
for  an  infinite  number  of  beings,  but  not  so  man.  As  it  is  with 
rings  on  a  pond,  so  it  is  with  man’s  affection.  It  advances  from 
a  centre  in  waves,  which  lessen  in  intensity  as  they  increase  in 
radius,  while  both  the  intensity  and  the  radius  of  all  the  waves 
depend  upon  the  intensity  of  that  nearest  the  centre.  This  wave 
must  be  stirred  by  the  kindly  forceful  hand  of  Nature,  or  it  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  never  stirred  at  all.  True  it  is  that  there 
are  many  who  knew  no  natural  protectors,  or  whose  homes  were 
marred  by  moral  defect:  nevertheless  they  will  be  irresistibly 
borne  along  by  the  great  tide  of  human  authority  and  human 
hope,  and  will  thus  themselves  learn  that  deep  respect  and 
reverence  for  others,  upon  which  all  government  is  ultimately 
based. 
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We  will  state,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  Individualism  bases 
itself  upon  Altruism,  since  it  implies  the  recognition  by  each 
person  of  the  equal  rights  of  his  neighbour,  thus  asserting  the 
sanctity  of  personality.  We  have  urged — and  in  so  doing  are 
on  the  side  of  the  greatest  authorities — that  the  Nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  family,  and  the  Law  is  rooted  in  both,  and 
further,  that  the  Law  is  of  necessity  first  of  all  compelled  to 
look  to  the  health  and  strength  of  its  own  foundations.  But 
the  family  and  the  nation  are  only  the  foundations  of  Law 
because  they  are  the  source  of  our  altruism,  of  our  recognition 
of  our  neighbour’s  individuality,  and  of  our  acknowledgment 
of  the  sanctity  of  his  personality  as  being  equal  with  our  own. 
The  Law  is  therefore  compelled  of  necessity  to  secure  indi¬ 
viduality.  This,  while  it  is  the  source  of  its  life,  must  also  be 
the  object  of  its  life,  its  be-all  and  its  end-all.  This  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  virtue  made  by  the  State,  and  virtue,  while  it  lies 
at  the  very  foundations  of  life,  is  that  for  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being. 

It  may  be  contended  that,  if  we  have  the  right  to  iise  the 
organization  of  the  State  in  defence  of  the  family  and  the 
nation  on  the  ground  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  State,  we 
might  be  able  to  extend  this  principle  indefinitely,  and  claim  for 
the  most  socialistic  proposals  that  they  touch  the  foundations  of 
our  civic  life.  To  which  we  would  reply  that  the  family  is  the 
foundation  of  the  State  biologically,  historically,  morally,  and 
that  there  is  nought  else  for  which  this  claim  can  be  urged.  It 
is  the  source  of  our  clear  perception  of  our  own  personality,  and 
of  our  recognition  of  a  similar  personality  in  others,  i.e,  of  our 
respect  for  ourselves  and  consideration  for  our  neighbours :  it  is 
this  which  renders  a  State  and  civilized  life  possible  by  providing 
the  persona  of  which  it  is  composed.  Here,  in  truth,  is  the  very 
source  and  spring  of  the  nation’s  life-blood.  When,  then,  by 
legislation,  we  seek  to  protect  the  family,  we  are  concerning 
ourselves  with  the  existence  of  the  State  and  not  with  the 
manner  of  its  existence,  as  do  those  Socialists  who  aim  less  at 
securing  the  life  of  the  State  than  at  the  realization  of  the 
multitudinous  confiicting  ideals  of  its  highest  good.” 
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Before  the  existence  of  the  family  and  the  nation,  we  find 
ourselves  contemplating  not  persons  but  rather  units  or  potential 
persona  But  as  soon  as,  and  in  so  far  as,  these  units  become 
persons,  their  mutual  relations  are  transformed,  and  this  owing 
to  the  nature  of  personality.  Just  because  the  person  is  an  end 
in  himself,  ia  because  his  end  cannot,  as  far  as  other  men  are 
concerned,  be  sought  in  the  good  of  any  other  persons,  so  it 
follows  that  as  our  consciousness  of  personality  develops,  of 
necessity  we  make  ever  greater  demands  for  freedom,  and 
legislation  assumes  more  and  more  a  purely  protective  function. 
To  argue,  therefore,  that  legislative  interference  with  the 
individual  in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  the  family  and 
nation  justifies  an  ever-increasing  interference  in  every  sphere 
of  human  life,  is  manifestly  absurd,  since  by  destroying  freedom, 
or  impairing  our  conception  of  it  as  “  natural  ”  or  inherent,  we 
should  impair  that  very  personality  and  mutual  respect  in 
behalf  of  which  we  are  at  such  pains  to  maintain  the  family 
and  nation. 

There  is  no  middle  course.  The  State  is  concerned  with 
persons,  and  with  them  only.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in 
everything  the  State  does  it  must  either  enhance  or  impair 
personedity,  and  the  moment  we  adopt  the  latter  course,  under 
whatever  pretext,  we  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  State. 

We  conclude  then  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  secure  the  nation 
from  without,  and  by  safe-guarding  the  family  to  secure  it  from 
within. 

Now,  in  what  we  have  said  we  have  not  done  more  than 
suggest  the  light  in  which  the  State  should  be  regarded.  Human 
life,  whether  viewed  in  the  whole  or  in  the  part,  cannot  be  fully 
expressed  in  any  formula.  There  must  always  be  exceptions 
and  always  inconsistencies,  some  happy,  others  less  so.  On  the 
one  hand  there  will  always  be  a  border-land  or  r^on  of  dis¬ 
pute,  and  there  will  be  “  survivals  ”  of  earlier  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  arise  crises,  emergencies,  and  unique  com¬ 
binations  of  circumstance  where  individual  enterprise  cannot 
come  to  our  aid,  when  we  fall  back  upon  the  State,  not  because 
we  consider  the  matter  in  the  abstract  comes  within  the  proper 
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scope  of  the  State’s  activity,  but  because  it  is  an  organization 
ready  to  our  hand,  gifted  moreover  with  the  dangerous,  though 
sometimes  useful  facility,  for  turning  its  hand  to  anything.  But 
we  must  observe  that  these  exceptions  are  not  total  violations  of 
our  principle.  This  had  two  aspects.  First,  that,  given  the 
security  of  the  duplex  foundation  of  the  State,  the  function  of 
the  State  was  to  preserve  one  person  from  another,  and  secondly, 
that  this  was  its  only  function.  Our  first  position  is  unimpaired, 
since  we  hold  that  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  these 
exceptional  undertakings,  the  wealthier  must  not,  merely  because 
they  are  the  wealthier,  be  robbed  for  the  less  wealthy,  but  that 
all  should  pay  in  strict  proportion  to  their  wealth  without  any 
principle  of  graduation  whatever.  Let  not  the  Socialist  rejoice 
in  that  here  and  there  we  may  find  exceptions  to  the  principle 
we  have  stated,  for  under  the  strictest  Socialist  r^ime  there 
would  be  exceptions  without  end,  since  the  greater  part  of  life 
and  the  most  important  part — namely,  the  will,  the  thought, 
the  desire,  and  those  expressions  thereof  which  are  of  necessity 
beyond  external  control — must  continue,  whether  for  the  “  good  ” 
of  the  whole  or  no,  to  be  conducted  by  the  individual  at  his  own 
discretion,  however  hampered  and  distorted  by  incessant  coercion 
and  artificial  limitations. 


E.  F.  B.  Fell, 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 


A  Reply. 


rpHE  paper  recently  contributed  by  Miss  Margaret  Phillimore, 
on  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  notably  in  its  historical  survey, 
but  it  is  marred  by  a  little  inaccuracy,  and  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration.  One  rises  from  a  perusal  of  it,  feeling  that  the 
farm  labourer  must  be  of  all  men  the  most  to  be  pitied,  the 
most  neglected,  and  the  victim  of  the  sorest  hardships.  It  is 
admittedly  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  to  draw  a  picture  of 
him  that  shall  represent  him  as  he  really  ia  His  condition 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  literature 
about  him  is  overwhelming.  Not  to  mention  the  innumerable 
treatises  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  subject,  there  are  no 
less  than  eighteen  Blue  Books  devoted  exclusively  to  this  branch 
of  the  labour  question.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Phillimore  appears 
to  have  gone  for  her  authority  to  ephemeral  publications,  written 
from  a  particular  point  of  view,  and  to  serve  a  particular 
purpose. 

The  most  reliable  source  of  information  is  the  exhaustive 
General  Report,^  drawn  up  by  Mr.  William  G.  Little,  Senior 
Assistant  Commissioner  under  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 
To  this  Report  Miss  Phillimore  clearly  had  access,  for  she  refers 
to  it,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  more  wisely  use  her 
opportimities.  No  one  can  read  that  Report  without  recognizing 
that,  although  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in 
the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  as  in  that  of  most  wage- 
earners,  his  condition  has  materially  improved  within  the  last 
generatioa  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  depression  from 
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which  agriculture  has  been  suffering  has  affected  him  least  of 
alL  The  steadiness  with  which  his  circumstances  have  improved 
is  remarkable.  So  long  ago  as  1870,  Mr.  Kebbel  wrote : — 

**  On  a  general  retrospect  of  the  ground  we  have  now  travelled 
over,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  slowly  but  surely  on  the  rise.**  ^ 

In  a  new  edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1887,  he  added 
that  “  this  prophecy,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed.” 

The  Richmond  Commission  reported  thus : — 

**  While  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers  have  increased,  higher  wages 
and  more  general  employment  have  proportionately  improved  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that 
the  labouring  class  has  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  distress 
which  has  fallen  so  heavily  upon  owners,  as  well  as  occupiers.**^ 

Sir  James  Caird,  after  reviewing  the  state  of  affairs  through 
several  centuries,  remarks  that — 

“  the  labourer's  earning  power  in  procuring  the  staff  of  life  cost 
him  five  days*  work  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  1770,  four  days  in  1846, 
and  two  and  a  half  days  in  1886.  He  is  better  lodged  than  he  ever 
was  before,  though  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  in  this  respect.  Compared  with  the  labourer  in  town, 
his  position  is  one  of  greater  comfort.**  ’ 

Finally,  Mr.  Little  thus  summarizes  the  enormous  mass  of 
evidence  that  was  laid  before  him  on  this  point : — 

**  The  labourer  of  to-day,  who  is  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better 
housed  than  bis  father  was,  may  not  be  fully  conscious  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place,  because  his  ideas  have  expanded,  and 
bis  wants,  like  those  of  persons  in  every  other  class,  have  grown. 
But,  none  the  less,  he  lives  in  less  discomfort,  his  toil  is  less  severe, 
bis  children  have  a  better  prospect  before  them,  and  opportunities 
which  he  himself  never  enjoyed.**  * 

One  of  the  healthiest  signs  is  the  all  but  universal  with¬ 
drawal  of  women  from  agricultural  work,  and  labourers  them¬ 
selves  acknowledge  that  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
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condition  of  their  clasa  To  ignore  evidence  of  this  description, 
and  then  to  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  labourer,  is  to 
vitiate  the  whole  of  one’s  argument-  But  what  are  Miss  Philli- 
more’s  specific  charges  ? 

■  She  takes,  first,  the  lowness  of  wages,  and  correctly  quotes  the 
average  weekly  wage  for  1892-1893  as  13s.  5ef.,  but  she  omits 
all  reference  to  supplementary  earnings.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  farming  knows  that  quotation  of  the  standard  rate  of 
wages  gives  a  totally  false  impression  of  what  a  man  really 
earns :  it  is  often  merely  the  minimum  wage  paid  to  retain  the 
labourer’s  service  week  by  week.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  more¬ 
over,  that  in  those  districts  where  the  wages  appear  abnormally 
low,  the  earnings  are  proportionately  high.  Taking  England 
throughout,  the  average  excess  of  earnings  over  wages  is  a 
trifie  short  of  20  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  labourers 
enjoy  many  perquisites,  allowances,  and  payments  in  kind.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  state  in  exact  terms  what  the  earnings 
of  labourers  really  are.  This  was  well  explained  by  Mr.  Purday, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society.  He  observed 
that — 

*‘the  diversity  of  form  under  which  the  labourers  obtain  their 
remuneration  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reduce  their 
earnings  to  a  unity  of  expression  in  money  value,  and  therefore 
renders  any  comparison  of  the  weekly  wages  of  one  district  with 
those  of  another  liable  to  error,  if  the  value  of  the  labourers'  perquisites 
is  not  kept  in  view.”  * 

In  some  districts  it  is  the  custom  to  provide  the  labourers 
with  cottages  rent  free,  and,  where  that  is  done,  a  garden  is 
usually  given  with  it.  Wherever  the  yearly  system  of  hiring 
is  adopted  for  ordinary  labourers,  they  invariably  have  houses 
rent  free.  It  is  unnecessary,  here,  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  allowances  which  are  made  in  different  districts ;  they 
largely  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  particular  district: 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  unwise  it  is  to  make 
any  sweeping  deduction  from  the  bare  statement  of  the  weekly 
wage.  And  in  any  comparison  between  the  relative  wages  of 
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town  and  country,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  money 
in  the  latter  goes  considerably  farther  than  it  does  in  the  former. 

There  is  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  fixing  even  approximately 
the  hours  of  work  of  the  ordinary  labourer.  The  variations  even 
in  the  same  parish  are  great,  and,  as  Mr.  Little  puts  it,  “  the 
labourers’  consciences  are  elastic.”  Any  statement  as  to  fixed 
hours  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  maximum,  rather  than  as 
the  mean  time.  Miss  Phillimore  gives  the  average  as  about 
ten  hours,  and  she  considers  the  desire  to  escape  from  this  evil 
one  of  the  causes  that  drive  men  to  migrate  to  the  towns.  Ten 
hours  of  continuous  work  is  more  than  a  man  can  properly  be 
expected  to  do,  but  Miss  Phillimore  forgets  that  this  work  is 
not  continuoua  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difierence  between 
the  number  of  hours  over  which  the  work  is  spread,  and  the 
number  of  hours  in  which  a  man  is  actually  at  work ;  allowance, 
too,  must  be  made  for  the  intervals  during  which  the  man  has 
his  meals  or  rests.  Time  is  occupied,  also,  in  wedking  to  and 
from  his  work.  That  the  men  themselves  are  not  conscious  of 
the  severity  of  their  work  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  man  will 
readily  accomplish  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  more  work  when 
paid  by  the  piece  than  he  does  when  paid  by  the  day. 

There  is  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the  cottages 
in  some  parts,  though  even  here  Miss  Phillimore  is  guilty  of 
exaggeration.  Their  condition  generally  is  not  such  as  the  writer 
of  Life  in  Our  ViUagee,  whom  Miss  Phillimore  quotes  as  her 
authority,  would  lead  us  to  believe.  When  a  village  belongs 
entirely  or  chiefiy  to  one  landowner,  the  cottages  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  an  “  open  ”  village,  where  the  property 
is  held  by  a  number  of  small  owners,  and  there  is  no  single 
individual  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  place. 
That  labourers  have,  unfortunately,  in  some  cases,  to  live  in 
dwellings  that  are  really  unfit  for  human  habitation  is  too  true, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  can  to  aid  them  in  the  removal  of 
this  grievance.  Acts  of  Parliament  already  exist  by  which 
much  may  be  done,  and  the  ignorance  that  exists  of  the  powers 
under  these  Acts  is  deplorable.  By  the  Public  Health  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  1890,  rural  sanitary  authorities — these  are  now,  of 
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course  the  District  Councils — may,  if  they  adopt  that  Act,  lay 
down  very  stringent  byelaws  as  to  the  structure  and  so  forth 
of  new  buildings.  And  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,  empowers  the  same  authority,  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  occupier,  to  order  the  owner  to  make  good  insanitary 
houses,  and,  upon  his  refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so,  to  demolish 
the  houses  at  the  owner’s  expense,  and  compensate  the  occupier 
for  the  trouble  of  removing,  also  at  the  owner’s  expense.  As 
a  rule,  considerably  less  rent  is  paid  for  a  cottage  on  a< 
large  estate  than  for  one  taken  from  a  small  owner.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  does  not  pay  as  a  commercial  undertaking  to 
build  good  cottages,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  labourer  to 
pay  anything  beyond  a  trifling  rent,  and  thus  this  work  can 
only  be  undertaken  by  wealthy  landowners  from  a  sense  of 
duty  or  from  philanthropic  motives.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  extend  to  England  the  Labourer’s 
(Ireland)  Act,  1881,  cmd  that  Parish  dlouncils  in  Great  Britmn 
should  receive  “the  same  power  of  providing  cottages  as  is 
enjoyed  by  Boards  of  Quardiems  in  Ireland,  and  by  Town 
Councils  throughout  the  whole  country ;  ”  but  it  is  clear,  from 
the  evidence  of  the^  working  of  the  Act  in  Ireland,  that  it  has 
not  been  a  success.  There  is  a  further  difficulty,  too,  with 
which  we  have  to  contend,  and  that  is  the  indifference  shown 
by  the  labourer  himself  as  to  the  character  of  his  dwelling. 
This  has  tmdoubtedly  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
reform ;  but,  as  his  self-respect  increases  under  the  larger  powers 
which  he  now  enjoys,  so  will  his  regard  for  these  things,  and 
the  demand  for  proper  and  decent  accommodation  will  become 
irresistible.  The  question  of  security  of  tenure  is  of  too  complex 
a  nature  to  be  discussed  here  at  length.  It  certainly  seems 
hard  that  a  man,  able  and  willing  to  pay  his  rent,  should  bo 
liable  to  receive  a  week’s  notice  to  quit  at  the  caprice  of  the 
owner.  The  supply  of  cottages  is,  however,  limited,  and  people 
are  apt  to  forget  the  hardships  that  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
new  men  who  come  to  work  on  a  farm,  if  those  who  have 
ceased  to  work  there  were  still  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
cottage.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  a  monthly  or  quarterly  tenure 
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would  be  the  best :  a  weekly  one  is  decidedly  too  short,  and  a 
yearly  one,  on  the  other  hand,  too  long.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  capital  which  a  man  has  invested  in  his  garden  or  holding 
ought  to  be  secured  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  being  suddenly 
called  upon  to  give  up  his  cottage.  Adequate  provision  for  this 
is  made  by  the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens  Compensation 
for  Crops  Act,  1887,  but  here,  again,  the  labourers  are  often 
unconscious  of  their  rights. 

In  regard  to  food  the  labourer  is  distinctly  in  a  better  position 
to*day  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago.  He  certainly  gets  more 
meat  than  he  used  to,  especially  now  that  the  excellent  Australian 
or  New  Zealand  meat  is  brought  to  his  very  doors,  and  the  price 
of  all  commodities  has  fallen.  Co-operative  stores  are  found 
in  some  districts,  and  they  are  invariably  a  success.  Canon 
Bury,  in  his  communication  to  one  of  the  sub-commissioners,* 
showed  that  the  dividends  paid  on  the  amount  of  goods  purchased 
by  members  of  certain  stores  was  three  or  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the  weekly  wage.  It  would 
be  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourer  if  stores  could 
be  established  in  every  village :  he  is  then  obliged  to  pay  ready 
money,  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  supplied  is  in  all  re.spects 
superior  to  that  in  the  ordinary  village  shop.  On  the  estate  of 
Lord  Llangattock,  in  Monmouthshire,  all  the  labourers,  whether 
they  work  for  Lord  Llangattock  or  not,  are  allowed  to  join  his 
private  charity  club.  It  is  divided  into  clothing,  coal,  and  shoe 
departments.  Each  member  pays  a  shilling,  sixpence,  or  four- 
pence  into  one,  or  two,  or  even  into  all  three,  every  month.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  50  per  cent,  is  added  as  a  bonus,  and  an 
order  card  is  given  for  the  total  amount  on  a  tradesman.  The 
great  food  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk.  It  does 
not  pay  the  farmers  to  retail  it  in  the  villages,  and  various 
schemes  have  been  suggested  to  enable  the  labourers  to  keep, 
or  share  in,  their  own  cows.  None  of  these  schemes,  except  in 
the  north  of  .England,  have  been  very  successful,  so  far  as 
may  be  gathered.  The  present  Dean  of  Ely  narrates  how  he 
attempted  in  Buckinghamshire  to  start  a  co-operative  cow-club : 

'  Richards,  bk.  ii.,  9. 
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it  seems,  however,  that  he  had  to  convert  it  into  a  sow-club  and 
history  has  not  told  us  whether  the  cows  were  ever  procured.* 
In  the  north,  it  is  frequently  the  custom  for  labonrers  to  buy 
the  herbage  for  a  summer’s  run  on  a  common,  in  a  park,  or  lane, 
or  pasture  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  thus  to  keep  a 
cow.  Lord  Tollemache’s  Peckforton  estate,  where  there  are 
255  labourers’  tenements  of  “  three  acres  and  a  cow,”  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  It  is  only  necessairy  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  grass  land  in  Cheshire  is  particularly  good,  and 
that  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  county  make  it  a  most 
favourable  one  for  such  an  experiment.  The  great  fact,  however, 
remains  that,  to  the  labourer  generally  throughout  England, 
the  want  of  fresh  milk  is  a  legitimate  grievance.  It  may  be 
true,  as  stated  by  medical  men,  that  the  best  condensed  milk  is 
as  nutritious  for  infants  as  fresh  milk  from  the  cow :  but  there 
is  a  natural  prejudice  against  it;  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
buying  an  adulterated  article;  and  mothers,  through  lack  of 
faith  in  its  nutritive  properties,  too  often  waste  a  good  deal  of 
money  upon  useless  patent  medicinea 

Having  referred  to  co-operative  stores,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  this  connection  about  co-operative  farming. 
The  two  most  notable  instances  are  the  profit-sharing  scheme 
of  the  present  Eetrl  Grey  at  East  Learmouth,  and  the  Harlestone 
Farming  Association,  formed  by  Lord  Spencer.  In  either  case 
nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  founder  to  ensure 
success,  but  the  results  were  very  different,  showing  again  how 
varied  the  conditions  of  agriculture  are  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Lord  Grey  thus  summarizes  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  from  May  1886  to  May  1891 : — 

The  rent  of  £1431  and  interest  on  capital  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
have  been  paid  with  unfailing  regularity,  £163  5s.  llcf.  has  been  given 
in  bonuses  to  the  employees  on  the  farm,  £148  2s.  Id.  has  been  paid 
as  additional  interest  on  capital,  and  a  reserve  fund  has  been  formed 
which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  £182  8«.  44d.”  * 

The  farm  contains  821  acres,  122  being  pasture,  and  the 
remainder  arable.  In  1891  six  hinds  employed  on  the  farm 
'  Tht  Land  and  the  Labourers,  p.  158.  *  Fox,  bk.  ill,  p.  68. 
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received  an  average  bonus  of  £3  Is.  2d.  in  addition  to  their 
average  earnings  of  £48  5s.  6d.  The  two  boys  employed  there 
had  an  average  bonus  of  £1  7s.  3<2.  in  addition  to  their  average 
earnings  of  £21  11s.  Lord  Spencer  commenced  operations  in 
1887  with  a  farm  of  about  three  hundred  acres ;  the  average  loss 
during  the  first  four  years  was  £216  14s.,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  about  half  a  years’  rent  in  each  of  the  succeeding 
years.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Wantage’s  large  cooperative 
farm  of  five  thousand  acres  seems  to  have  been  fairly  successful, 
and  he  has  certainly  attached  to  himself  the  best  labourers 
in  the  district  Unfortunately  the  attempts  of  the  labourers 
to  co-operate  amongst  themselves  have  been  in  many  cases 
disastrous.  Their  trade  unions  have  not  attracted  sufficient 
numbers  to  enable  them  to  speak  with  any  authority,  or  to 
negotiate  upon  equal  terms  with  any  association  of  farmers. 

The  history  of  most  of  their  Village  clubs  is  melancholy 
reading,  but  no  sadder  than  their  experience  in  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers’  Union.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  joined  it  did  so  because  of  the  prospect 
held  out  to  them  of  insurance  against  old  age  and  sickness ;  but 
the  whole  of  its  funds  were  applied  to  trade  purposes,  and,  as 
Mr.  Ludlow  pointed  out  in  his  Report,  it  simply  washed  its 
hands  of  all  liability  in  respect  of  sick  and  provident  benefits.* 
Many  of  the  larger  Benefit  clubs  which  have  been  organized  in 
various  counties — not  to  mention  the  great  Friendly  societies — 
are  perfectly  solvent,  but  some  national  scheme  of  old-age 
pensions  is  undoubtedly  wanted.  Miss  Phillimore  is,  however, 
hardly  accurate  in  saying  that,  “  for  old  age  the  poor-law  is  the 
only  resource.”  It  is  possible  for  labourers  as  well  as  for 
any  one  else  to  purchase  annuities  through  the  Post  Office. 
Forty-one  yearly  payments,  for  instance,  of  3s.  4d.  from  the  age 
of  twenty,  would  entitle  a  man  to  an  annuity  of  £l  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  and  in  this  class  of  annuity  the  purchase-money 
will  be  returned  on  application,  or  on  the  death  of  the  nominee 
if  an  instalment  of  the  annuity  shall  not  have  become  due. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  payment  of  £2  3s.  4d.  for  forty-one  years 
*  Report  of  Chief  Regietrar  of  Friendly  Societiee,  1893,  p.  146. 
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would  insure  an  income  of  5s.  per  week  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
the  person  so  insuring  could  get  his  money  back  when  he  liked. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what  the  objection  in 
England  is  to  the  compulsory  insurance  laws  of  Germany.  If 
it  is  justifiable  to  compel  the  thrifty  through  the  poor-rate  to 
support  the  thriftless  in  their  old  i^,  it  is  equally  justifiable 
to  compel  the  thriftless  in  their  youth  to  protect  themselves 
against  themselves. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  an  impartial  estimate  of  the 
average  condition  of  the  English  labourer,  but  assuming  that 
he  were  in  the  sorry  plight  imagined  by  Miss  Phillimore,  what 
is  her  panacea?  Some  “shrewd  old  Berkshire  cattle-dealer" 
seems  to  have  told  her  that,  “  if  a  labourer  could  buy  a  couple 
of  acres  and  have  a  cottage  on  his  land,  he  needn’t  work  for 
a  farmer  at  all ;  he  has  a  little  meadow,  and  can  keep  his  own 
horse,  which  will  do  all  the  ploughing  he  wants,  and  carry  for 
him  besides."  And  this  she  supposes  is  to  reclaim  the  labourer 
from  his  present  degraded  position.  It  is  not  clear  at  whose 
expense  the  two  acres  are  to  be  provided,  nor  what  the  horse 
would  have  to  do,  nor  how  the  animal  and  its  owner  with  his 
family  are  to  subsist.  Certainly  no  two  acres  yet  under 
cultivation,  even  if  a  little  meadow  be  thrown  in,  will  support 
a  man  and  his  family;  and  from  these  two  acres  space  for  a 
house  and  some  shelter  for  the  animal  will  have  to  be  taken. 
Seriously  speaking,  the  ignorance  of  people  as  to  the  capacity 
of  land,  and  the  quantity  of  it  necessary  to  furnish  employment 
for  a  man  and  support  his  f6unily  is  astounding.  Even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  with  the  closest  cultivation, 
not  less  than  from  five  to  twenty  acres  appear  the  minimum. 
Small  holdings  are  distinctly  beneficial  in  favoured  localities, 
but  in  a  cold,  hungry,  arable  district  they  are  of  no  value. 
Wherever  they  have  been  successful,  it  has  been  where  naturally 
good  pasture  exists,  or  where  fruit  and  v^tables  are  exclusively 
grown,  and  can  be  readily  disposed  of  at  market.  I  am  now 
only  speaking  of  land  taken  by  a  man  who  gives  up  regular 
work  for  wages  under  another,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
quarter  or  half  on  acre  of  land  is  as  much  as  any  man  can 
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keep  clean  in  addition  to  ‘  his  ordinary  employment.  The  more 
cottages  are  supplied  with  gardens  the  better,  and  allotments 
are  essential  where  such  gardens  cannot  be  had.  But  the  supply 
of  allotments  is  generally  equal  to  the  demand ;  cases  in  which 
owners  have  refused  to  part  with  land  for  that  purpose  are 
almost  unheard  of,  and,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  litigation 
followed  upon  the  refusal  of  an  obstinate  owner  in  Norfolk,  the 
owner  lost,  and  had  to  pay  all  the  costs.  The  rent  is  occasionally 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  labourers  have  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands :  let  them  decline  to  take  the  land,  or  throw 
it  up,  and  allotments  must  be  supplied  at  a  reasonable  rent. 
The  rent  in  any  case  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  paid 
by  the  farmer  per  acre ;  for  the  land,  to  be  of  any  value,  must 
be  picked  land,  fairly  good  and  accessible,  while  the  cultivation 
is  exhausting.  Miss  Phillimore  seems  to  have  been  misled  by 
the  glowing  accounts  sometimes  given  of  the  peasant  proprietors 
in  Belgium  and  France.  In  the  latter  country  their  climate  is 
better,  their  habits  are  thriftier,  and  yet  their  life  is  an  infinitely 
more  laborious  one  than  that  of  the  English  labourer,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  partage  ford,  with  the  inevitable  morceUement 
of  land,  is  the  cause  of  deplorable  economic  results  in  its  effect 
on  population.  Lady  Vemey,  in  her  Peasant  Proprietors,  gave 
a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  miserable  existence  spent  by  these 
small  holders  in  Auvergne  and  Brittany. 

With  all  that  Miss  Phillimore  says  on  the  question  of  education 
I  am  in  complete  agreement,  and  have  myself  recently,  in  The 
Times,  drawn  attention  to  the  defects  of  village  schools.  She 
makes  two  slips,  however,  in  discussing  this  matter :  instead  of 
there  being  only  two  agricultural  colleges  in  England,  as  she 
supposes,  there  were  at  least  five  at  the  end  of  last  year — 
Aspatria,  Cirencester,  the  Colonial  College  (Hollesley),  Downton, 
and  Wye  (Kent),  and  others  are  in  course  of  formation  under 
County  Councils;  but  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  labourer. 
Moreover,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  “  the  law  is  not  yet  passed 
which  will  enable  agricultural  education  to  be  given  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  England.”  Dairy  work  for  girls  and  cottage 
gardening  for  boys  may  be  taught  in  every  school.  The  dearth 
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of  teachers  competent  to  undertake  this  work  is  the  difficulty. 
The  Education  Department  has  at  last  realized  that  instruction 
suitable  to  the  part  in  life  which  village  children  are  called 
upon  to  play  should  be  given,  and  adequate  grants  are  offered. 
Children  whose  wage-earning  capacity  will  depend  upon  the 
skill  with  which  they  can  use  their  hands  and  eyes  should  be 
trained  from  the  earliest  years  in  the  accurate  use  of  hand  and 
eye.  The  whole  of  the  time  table  in  the  afternoon  should  be 
given  up  to  some  form  of  manual  instruction  for  boys,  and  of 
domestic  economy  for  girls.  It  is  immaterial,*  at  first,  what  form 
of  manual  instruction  be  given,  whether  it  be  in  gardening, 
wood  work,  or  metal  work.  The  great  thing  to  do  is  to  get  over 
the  initial  stages  of  such  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  children  in  what  they  do.  Were 
children  so  trained  from  the  commencement,  they  would  far 
more  readily  follow  up  such  instruction  in  continuation  schools, 
and  the  work  of  technical-instruction  committees  would  be 
enormously  facilitated.  As  it  is,  most  village  boys,  having  learnt 
at  school  just  enough  to  qualify  them  for  young  clerks,  go  upon 
the  land  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  rapidly  forget  what 
they  have  learnt,  grow  weary  of  their  dull  lives,  loathe  the  idea 
of  instruction,  and  in  many  cases  gravitate  to  the  towns  where 
they  displace  the  townbred  labourer,  though  the  migration,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  so  extensive  as  many  writers  suppose.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  our  colonies  there  is  practically  a  boundless 
territory  to  be  developed,  but  no  colony  will  consent  to  our 
shooting  our  rubbish  into  it  What  the  colonies  want  are  men 
— men,  that  is,  who  can  use  their  eyes  and  hands,  can  thatch, 
can  shoe  a  horse,  knock  up  a  wooden  cabin,  or  any  one  of  the 
countless  things  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  settler  in  a  new  country. 
It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  scarcity  of  men  competent  to  do 
such  skilled  labour  of  agriculture  as  thatching  and  fencing, 
draining  and  sheep-shearing, — the  very  work  for  which  labourers 
are  paid  higher  wages  than  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm. 

Life  in  our  villages  is  too  often  dull,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
brighten  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  cannot  individually 
do  much  to  help  the  present  generation  of  labourers,  and  our 
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responsibility  b  greatest  towards  those  who  are  to  succeed  them. 
In  the  village  where  I  live,  after  vain  attempts  to  get  the  lads 
to  do  anything  beyond  amuse  themselves  at  a  village  institute, 
I  asked  a  doctor  from  a  neighbouring  town  to  give  some 
ambulance  lecturea  He  readily  consented.  A  class  of  thirty 
lads  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty -three  years  of  age  was  at  once 
formed;  several  more  wished  to  join,  but  there  was  no  room.  All 
attended  every  lecture,  twenty-nine  went  in  for  the  examination, 
and  twenty-eight  obtained  the  certificate.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  schoolmaster,  a  very  able  man,  gave  lectures,  paid  for  by 
the  County  Council,  on  animal  physiology  and  agriculture,  the 
following  year:  these  lectures  were  in  every  way  a  success. 
Then  the  schoolmaster  attended  a  course  of  carpentry  lessons 
in  one  of  the  large  towns,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  gained 
the  certificate  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  Thb  year  he  b 
giving  a  course  of  carpentry,  lectures  himself,  the  necessary 
plant  having  been  bought  with  a  grant  from  the  County 
Council,  who  abo  give  him  a  stipend.  The  results  are  most 
satbfactory:  the  benches  are  regularly  filled,  and  there  b  a 
demand  for  more  accommodation.  Simibr  work  can,  with  a 
little  enterprise,  be  done  in  every  village,  and  it  b  the  truest  way 
of  helping  the  bbourer.  It  increases  hb  wage-earning  capacity, 
it  adds  interest  to  his  life,  and  it  stimubtes  that  self-respect 
which  b  the  only  motive  power  that  can  enable  him  to  rise 
superior  to  the  difficulties  of  hb  position.  The  worst  way  to 
serve  him  b  by  magnifying  hb  grievances,  and  pbying  the 
sordid  game  of  the  political  agitator. 


John  C.  Medd. 


RUSSELL’S  “GERMAN  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY.’’* 


“  rrHESE  Lectures,’’  it  is  explaioed  in  the  preface,  “  are  not  intended 
to  supply  a  full  history  of  Social  Democracy  in  Germany,  but 
rather  to  bring  into  relief  those  aspects  of  such  a  history  which  seemed 
to  the  author  to  have  been  the  most  important  in  producing  the  present 
political  situation  :  the  principle  of  selection,  accordingly,  has  been 
throughout  to  emphasize  the  events  and  the  speculations  which  have 
led  to  the  actual  state  of  feeling.’’  In  accordance  with  the  programme 
indicated,  the  author  devotes  one  lecture  to  Marx’s  economic  theories 
— of  value,  and  (rightly  regarded  as  the  most  important)  the  con¬ 
centration  of  capital, — which  together  form  the  theoretic  basis  of 
Social  Democracy  ;  and  another  to  a  description  of  Lassalle’s  remark¬ 
able  career  and  agitation,  which  may  be  said  to  have  created  the 
German  Independent  Labour  Party.  The  three  lectures  which  follow 
describe  the  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Socialist  party 
since  the  death  of  Lassalle — that  is,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Anti- 
Socialist  Law  (1878),  under  its  regime^  and  after  its  expiration  (1890). 
The  last  lecture — which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  most  novel— discusses,  with  much  insight  and  judgment, 
the  present  position  and  prospects  of  Social  Democracy  in  Germany. 

The  subject  is  well  mapped  out,  and  is  critically  bandied.  We 
could  have  wished,  however,  that  the  author — ^who  evidently  desires 
to  be  impartial — could  have  placed  himself  more  at  the  Government 
point  of  view  in  describing  its  attitude  and  method  :  he  is  content  to 
describe  the  Exceptional  Law  as  “  infamous,’’  and  to  leave  its  oflScial 
justification  to  the  caricature  of  its  motives  which  he  quotes  from  a 
representative  of  the  police.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  his  general 
verdict,  but  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  help  thinking  that  it  would 
have  carried  more  weight,  if  Mr.  Russell  had  been  at  more  pains  to 
allow  for  the  difficulties  of  the  German  Government— difficulties 
which  it  had  no  doubt  brought  upon  itself  to  a  large  extent,  but  still 

'  German  Social  Democracy;  Six  Lectures,  ddivered  at  the  London  School  of 
EconomicB  and  Political  Science.  By  the  Hov.  Butrxhd  Bvssbli.,  B.  A,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Woman  Question  in 
Germany,  by  Alts  Rubskll,  B.A.  [z.,  204  pp.  Crown  8vo.  St.  6d.  Longmans. 
London,  1896.] 
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difficulties  arising  out  of  a  situation  which  might  well  have  seemed 
critical.  The  Socialist  party  not  only  opposed,  but  menaced,  the 
work  of  ** Imperial  Unity”  to  which  Bismarck  had  set  his  hand. 
Mr.  Russell,  moreover,  regards  the  present  situation  as  a  dead-lock 
l>etween  two  forces  of  Impossibilists  which  agree  in  nothing  except 
“the  principle  of  class-warfare,”  and  he  admits  that  the  nature  of 
the  demands  made  by  the  Social  Democrats  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  impaste.  He  observes  that  “  it  is  a  gain  to  Social  Democracy  to 
have  eliminated  Lassalle’s  scheme  (of  State-assisted  Co-operative 
Associations)  from  its  programme.”  That  may  be  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  it  has  gained  by  the  elimination  of  Lassalle’s  “  nationalism  ” 
(limited  as  it  was)  from  its  politics,  and  by  the  complete  ascendency 
of  Marx’s  influence  and  of  the  principles  of  the  International  in  the 
form  which,  they  owe  to  Marx.  There  is  something  wanting  in  the 
“  programme  ”  to  which  the  influence  of  Lassalle  and,  more  especially, 
of  Mazzini  might  have  in  their  diflerent  ways  contributed.  As  it  is, 
the  attitude  of  the  Social  Democrats  is  at  once  international  and 
intransigeant ;  they  appeal  to  class- warfare  to  destroy  class-supremacy. 
They  have  not  only — greatly  to  their  honour,  we  admit — aflronted  the 
jingo  and  military  sentiment  which  passes  for  patriotism  in  Germany, 
hut  they  have  “  terrified  the  nation  ”  by  their  programme,  and  alienated 
what  support  they  might  have  claimed  from  Liberals  and  Progressives 
in  the  direction  of  that  political  and  constitutional  reform  which  they 
themselves  regard  as  preliminary  to  “  the  Social  Revolution.”  They 
have,  as  Mr.  Russell  admits,  made  their  battle  “  a  battle  for  all  or 
nothing,  a  battle  in  which  no  step  can  be  taken  until  the  power  is 
wholly  in  Socialist  hands.”  In  this  way,  they  are  pitting  themselves, 
not  only  against  the  governing  and  the  propertied  classes,  as  also 
against  open-minded  Progressives  of  every  degree  and  kind,  but 
against  the  agricultural  population— or,  at  any  rate,  that  part  of  it 
which  is  wedded  by  habit  and  sentiment  to  “  peasant  proprietorship  ” — a 
system  of  industry  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  accepted  philosophy, 
the  closed  revelation,  of  Marxian  Socialism.  Mr.  Russell — whose 
discussion  of  this  latter  dilemma  is  particularly  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive — considers  that  the  programme  of  the  party  might  become 
less  “  logical  ”  or  doctrinaire,  and  more  opportunist  or  “  relative,” 
without  loss  of  strength  or  of  principle,  and  relies  generally  on  a  policy 
of  compromise  and  mutual  concession,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
for  a  peaceful  and  reasonable  escape  from  the  present  tension  of 
political  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  that  Political 
Democracy  and  Economic  Collectivism  are  vital  to  the  programme 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party.  But  if  Political  Democracy  is 
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oeteiuibly  desired  as  a  means  to  an  end— >that  end  being  not  merely 
the  bettering  of  social  and  economic  conditions  by  the  best  ideas  and 
knowledge  of  the  time,  hot  the  complete  transformation  of  the  social 
and  economic  system  itself — and  if  the  bourgeoisie  are  frankly  invited 
to  co-operate  in  arranging  for  their  own  extinction,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  “method”  points  to  revolution  rather  than  to 
evolution — and  that  a  revolution  which,  in  the  author’s  words,  “  might  ” 
mean  “  another  French  Revolution,  perhaps  even  more  glorious  than 
the  first.”  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Russell  calls  upon  “  the  governing 
classes  ”  to  show  “  some  small  measure  of  political  insight,  of  courage,  . 
of  generosity,”  he  is  sorely  understating  the  measure  required.  We 
may  certainly  deplore  the  fact  that  Germany,  in  learning  (after  a 
fashion)  how  to  be  strong,  has  not  learnt  how  to  be  free  ;  but  as 
things  are,  militarism  and  political  bureaucracy  may  well  seem 
essential  to  the  idea  of  the  Fatherland  ;  and  as  the  social  and  political 
reforms  demanded  by  Social  Democracy  are  only  intended  to  make 
brood  the  way  of  Collectivism  (of  a  somewhat  aggressive  and  upsetting 
type),  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  German  Government  being  led  up 
to  the  point  at  which  it  would  prefer  to  leap  in  the  light  (of  Social 
Democracy)  to  “  standing  still,”  or  “  at  arms.”  The  Social  Democrat 
prides  himself  upon  showing  his  hand  ;  the  “  governing  and  propertied 
classes”  have  received  due  notice  and  full  warning  that  “absolute 
freedom  of  coalition,  of  speech,  and  the  press  ”  (which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Russell,  “  can  alone  save  Germany  ”)  are  required  for  their 
own  “  extermination,”  and  the  supremacy  of  “  the  proletariat.”  The 
value  of  an  idealist  must  depend,  in  part  at  least,  on  his  power 
of  comprehending  the  actual  world  which  he  desires  to  reform,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Social  Democrat  makes  great  play  with 
abstractions  which  seem  peculiarly  “  remote  ”  from  the  matter  in  hand. 
It  is  something  like  asking  the  German  to  change  his  nature — imper¬ 
fect  and  “  Philistine  ”  as  it  may  be — to  ask  him  to  co-operate  in  what 
Rebel  is  never  tired  of  describing  as  “  the  abolition  of  the  State,”  as 
the  German  understands  “  the  State.”  In  dealing  with  “  the  trans¬ 
formation  ”  of  the  German  State,  the  Socialist  cannot  get  round  the 
fact  that  it  is  with  Germans,  and  not  Englishmen,  still  less  cosmo¬ 
politans,  that  he  is  concerned ;  and  however  “  international  ”  may  be 
his  aims,  the  particular  applicatiou  he  has  to  make  of  them  must 
be  guided  by  the  national  setting  of  the  problem.  It  does  not  do  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case ;  it  only 
makes  them  worse.  There  are  probably  many  good  eitizens  of  the 
Fatherland  who  would  be  ready  enough  to  give  up  “  militarism  ”  if 
they  could  ;  many  who  would  be  ready  to  go  half  or  some  of  the  way 
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in  the  matter ;  and  certainly  there  are  enough  reasonable  bourgeois 
who  perceive  that  persecution  of  Socialism  is  the  making  of  it.  But 
will  the  Social  Democrats  give  up,  or  at  any  rate  modify,  their  Marx  ? 

Mr.  Russell  has  shown  not  only  that  Marx’s  theory  of  the  remu> 
neration  of  industry  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  but  that  his  conception 
of  the  socialistic  evolution  of  industry  is  inconsistent  with  a  large 
class  of  neglected  facts — more  particularly  the  tendencies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  Germany  itself.  The  fact  that  Marx  generalized  his 
indictment  of  private  capitalism  from  mechanical  trades  and  industries 
as  developed  in  England,  and  his  conception  of  its  transformation  into 
public  capitalism  from  his  analysis  of  advanced  industries — that  is, 
industries  which  lend  themselves  to  the  development  of  machinery 
and  the  concentration  of  capital— constitutes  the  secret  at  once  of  his 
strength  and  his  narrowness.  It  is  hard  for  his  disciples  to  recognize 
the  relativity  of  the  master.  Social  Democrats  find  as  much  difficulty 
in  thinking  outside  or  even  beyond  Marx,  as  Positivists  find  in 
thinking  outside  or  beyond  Comte.  And,  in  both  cases,  fidelity  to 
the  master  is  best  realized  by  Ipyalty  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter.  There  are  signs  of  such  an  attitude  in  the  German  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  gain,  if  their  ultimate  aims 
became  a  little  more  academic  ”  and  their  immediate  action  a  little 
more  practical.  As  a  writer  puts  it  in  the  Progreative  Review 
(No.  3),  social  and  industrial  legislation,  in  the  English  sense,  is  not 
yet  at  home  in  general  German  politics  ;  and  probably  will  not  be  till 
the  efforts  of  the  Social  Democrats  against  political  bureaucracy  have 
been  at  any  rate  partially  successful.  And  as  part  of  the  same 
arrested  development,  we  may  add  that  the  German  workmen  have 
not  had  that  training  in  democratic  self-government  and  administration 
— in  business  and  affairs — that  have  given  such  a  political  lever  to 
English  co-operators  and  trade  unionists  ;  the  result  being  that  the 
German  Labour  programme  has  been  imposed  artificially  from  without, 
rather  than  developed  spontaneously  from  within. 

At  the  present  moment,  German  **  Social  Democracy  ”  suffers  from 
the  want  of  a  more  effective  division  of  labour  between  its  politicians 
and  its  theorists — its  politicians  are  its  theorists ;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  movement  shows  any  development  in  political  sagacity 
or  progressive  theory.  It  has  produced  no  ** thinkers”  since  Bodbertus 
and  Marx,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  further  **  thinking.” 
The  result  is  that  the  relations  between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Liberals  turn  more  upon  Bebel’s — not  particularly  inviting — picture 
of  the  Socialist  millennium,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  Liberal 
reforms,  than  upon  any  issue  of  practical  and  immediate  polities, 
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Both  the  Liberals  and  the  Social  Democrats  ^rould  be  equally  justified 
in  adopting  an  attitude  of  suspicion,  or  at  any  rate  of  criticism,  towards 
any  extension  of  State  or  bureaucratic  Socialism,  so  far  as  it  means 
an  **  increase  of  the  powers  of  absolutism  and  police  rule.”  Both  might 
work  together  for  the  development  of  popular  government,  central  and 
local,  and  the  largest  liberty  of  trade  unionism  ;  both  might,  in  short, 
co>operate  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  political,  social,  and  industrial 
conditions  in  Germany  more  into  line  with  English  development.  As 
it  is,  German  Liberab  have  reason  for  regu^ing  trade  unions  as 
instruments,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  Socialist  propaganda.  The  red 
spectre  ’*  of  **  revolutionary  Socialism  "  looms  at  the  end  of  every  path 
towards  reform  ;  and  it  effectually  checks  the  development  of  Liberal 
or  Labour  politics — of,  in  fact,  any  social  or  political  reform  which  is 
not  an  avowed  instalment  of  Socialism.  The  working  man  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  drilled,  dragooned,  and  **  protected  ”  by  the  State  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  encouraged  by  his  less  responsible  patrons  to  look  only 
to  phrases,  systems,  and  **  revolution  ”  for  his  ultimate  salvation. 
There  is  a  real  danger,  between  the  two  processes,  of  his  becoming 
socially  and  politically  demoralized.  It  is  English  Democracy — 
central,  local,  and  indnstrial — that  has  made  English  Socialism  at  once 
possible  and  practical.  It  is  also  English  Democracy  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  English  practical  Socialism  to  keep  before  itself  a  social 
and  a  religions  ideal.  The  lead  in  German  Socialism  is  given  not  by 
the  working  men,  who  for  the  most  part  scarcely  understand  its 
ultimate  aims  (and  if  they  did,  if  we  may  believe  Parson  GKihre,  would 
hardly  support  them),  but  by  the  “  official  ”  members  of  the  party  ; 
and  they  depend  for  their  proselytizing  effectiveness  upon  just  that 
kind  of  class  catchword  and  economic  shibboleth  which  English 
Socialism  has  for  the  most  part  discarded,  and  upon  just  that  kind 
of  materialistic  philosophy  and  conception  of  life  which  Mazzini 
regarded  as  the  original  sin  of  Continental  Socialism.  The  leaders 
make  the  Labour  movement  a  class  movement ;  but  the  “  class  ”  in 
question  is  without  the  education  —  social  and  political — which 
Socialism  presupposes.  The  Social  Democrats  aim  at  a  ‘‘  Free  State  ” 
and  a  “  Socialistic  Society ;  ’’  they  admit  that  the  one  must  precede 
the  other :  they  would  make  more  way  if  they  made  the  one  con> 
ception  more  and  the  other  less  definite ;  if  they  would  become  less 
mechanical  in  their  conception  of  the  end,  more  political  in  their 
judgment  of  the  means.  The  nearest  problem  is  to  make  the  German 
nation  **  fit  for  Socialism  ’* — ^that  is.  Democratic  Socialism, — to  form 
the  elements  of  an  Industrial  Democracy.  And  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  ? 
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The  difficulties  of  G^muui  Socialism  explain  the  difficulties  of 
International  Socialism,  and  in  particular  of  International  Socialist 
congresses  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  they  also  explain  their  utility. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  morements  which  must  proceed  on 
different  planes  can  assist  one  another,  and  there  are  many  problems 
which  are  common.  A  book  like  Mr.  Bussell’s  is  a  distinct  help 
towards  the  understanding  of  what  is  at  once  common  and  different, 
and,  therefore,  towards  a  better  mutual  comprehension  and  a  more 
practical  sympathy.  The  Social  Democrats  came  to  England  for  their 
theory ;  it  is  possible  they  may  yet  come  to  England  for  their  poli¬ 
tics.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  English  Liberal  and  Independent 
Labour  Party  may  find  something  for  their  instruction  in  Oerman 
experience.  The  German  Insurance  Scheme,  which  is  indirectly  due 
to  the  Socialist  movement,  has,  in  spite  of  its  sinister  origin,  reacted 
upon,  and  may  directly  inspire,  industrial  legislation  in  England. 
Marxian  Socialism  and  Social  Democracy  have  never  been  much  at 
home  in  England  itself,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Report  presented 
to  the  International  Congress  by  the  Fabian  Society,  the  difficulty  is 
to  find  points  of  agreement  rather  than  of  difference.  But  Socialism 
cannot  afford  to  be  insular,  and  the  depression  of  one  country  is  the 
depression  of  another  ;  and  that  this  is  not  merely  so  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  could  be  shown  in  many  ways.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  danger 
of  the  Superior  Party  and  the  Superior  Person  in  Socialist  politics ; 
and  it  as  well,  as  it  may  certainly  become  necessary,  to  remember  that 
though  the  fighting  ground  may  be  different,  the  cause  of  the  battle 
and  the  forces  of  antagonism  are  common  to  all  industrial  countries. 

We  have  hardly  left  space  for  a  review  of  the  many  interesting 
points  of  theory  raised  by  Mr.  Bussell.  We  do  not  think  that  bis 
economic  touch  is  always  certain,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  what 
“  category  ”  of  Socialism  he  himself  employs.  He  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  thinking  that  there  is  more  “  State  ”  than  **  Socialism  ”  about 
Bismarck’s  State  Socialism,  though  his  description  of  it  as  “military  and 
bureaucratic  despotism,  tempered  by  almsgiving,”  is  undiscriminating, 
and,  in  some  respects,  misleading ;  and  if  that  is  a  description  of  ir, 
why  does  Mr.  Bussell  consider  that  “  the  principle  of  Bismarck’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Laws  was  one  which  Socialists  could  not  but  approve  ?  ”  Both 
statements  ean  hardly  be  true  ;  and  it  could  be  maintained,  with  somo 
r^on,  that  neither  are  :  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  a  subject  upon  which 
one  can  safely ’dogmatize.  Is  Mr.  Bussell  right,  again,  in  observing 
that  Mazzini  “  was  by  no  means  a  Socialist  ”  ?  He  was  by  no 
means  a  “  Social  Democrat,”  and  he  would  make  no  terms  with  a 
particular  kind  and  conception  of  Socialism,  but  mainly  on  the  ground 
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of  its  iohereat  IndiTidualism.  Mr.  Russell  iucUues,  if  I  may  say  so, 
to  a  kind  of  **  rough  *'  or  **  strong  ”  statement,  which  may  tend  to 
prejudice  the  general  judicial  quality  of  his  criticisms : '  to  imply,  for 
instance,  that  the  ordinary  German  regards  “  murder  (sic)  of  French¬ 
men  as  the  most  sacred  of  duties,"  is  a  somewhat  unjustifiable  ex¬ 
travagance  of  phrase  ;  whereas  the  terms  in  which  the  annexation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  described — a  brutal  and  blundering  sin" — have  more 
significance  than  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  The  average  German  certainly 
fares  rather  badly  in  Mr.  Russell’s  sketch,  possibly  not  worse  than  ho 
deserves — from  "  a  Progressive  point  of  view  ; "  but  there  are,  after 
all,  other  people  in  Germany  than  **  Philistines  "  and  "  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,"  and  the  author  rather  gives  his  reader  the  impression  that  this 
classification  is  exhaustive. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing  that  Professor  Beesley’s  identity  is 
rendered  a  little  uncertain  by  the  spelling  of  his  name  (p.  73). 

Mrs.  Russell’s  appendix  upon  the  ‘‘  Woman  Question  in  Germany  " 
is  sensible  and  interesting,  and  the  whole  book  is  a  seasonable  and 
instructive  contribution  to  the  comparative  ■  study  of  Socialism,  on 
which  the  author  and  the  London  School  may  be  alike  congratulated. 

•  Sidney  Ball. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


General  Walker. — It  is  always  difficult  to  estimate  aright  the 
position  of  a  contemporary  writer  on  economics.  It  is  a  growing 
science.  Every  day  fresh  facts  are  calling  for  explanation,  and  a 
writer’s  authority  dies  with  his  facts.  And  then,  in  the  particnlar 
case  before  us,  there  is  so  much  that  remains  in  the  memory.  There  is 
the  genial  presence,  the  playful  talk,  the  variety  of  interest,  and  they 
all  combine  to  form  a  picture  which  defies  proportion.  We  cannot  be 
just  so  long  as  we  are  speaking  of  contemporaries  in  any  walk  of  life, 
least  of  all  in  economics. 

Walker  had  great  experience  of  a  growing  country,  and  a  state  of 
things  which  may  be  more  truthfully  called  transitional  than  most. 
And  the  irony  of  it  lay  in  this,  that  he  formulated  an  explanation  of  a 
state  of  tilings  which  was  already  passing  away.  His  entrepreneur, 
his  industrial  system  built  on  “  self-made  men,”  his  theory  of  profits 
— ^how  far  off,  how  unreal  they  seem  in  the  face  of  joint-stock 
enterprise  and  co-operative  movements,  to  say  nothing  of  Socialism! 
Again,  how  little  his  picture  of  England  convinces  one,  how  little  he 
really  knew  of  English  life,  of  English  problems !  how  wrong  his 
perspective  was !  And  then  his  style — how  attractive  on  the  first 
reading,  how  well  suited  to  a  beginner,  how  maddening  to  a  student ! 
what  slips  in  logic,  what  **  skating  over  thin  ice  ”  it  contained  ! 

I  have  put  these  things  first  because  it  is  so  ungracious  to  call 
attention  to  them ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told  in  an  estimate, 
and  he  would  have  preferred  it.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  speak 
of  other  sides  of  his  work.  No  one  would  claim  that  he  was 
originative,  but  no  one  would  deny  that  he  was  acute,  very  acute.  His 
observation  was  strengthened  by  a  very  varied  experience  of  life,  as  a 
student,  as  a  general,  as  a  practical  man  of  “  affairs,”  and  he  used  it 
to  good  account.  He  can  note  differences,  he  can  draw  inferences,  he 
can  paint  a  picture  with  amazing  fidelity  and  skill.  He  **  puts  things  ” 
as  a  man  of  the  world  sees  them  and  likes  to  have  them  put — rather 
too  much  as  a  newspaper  puts  them,  but  with  the  strength  rather  than 
the  weakness  of  a  newspaper.  He  did  not  originate  any  really  great 
solution  of  economic  problems,  for  the  Wage  Fund  was  dead  before  he 
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killed  it,  aud  his  theory  of  profits  is  incomplete  and  local  in  its  appli¬ 
cation,  bat  he  did  illaminate  certain  troths,  and  make  them  clear  to  the 
“  man  in  the  street.'’  ‘  His  terse  pithy  sentences  seem  at  first  an  insult 
to  the  memory  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  bat  somehow  they  stick  in  the 
memory.  More  than  this,  he  hod  an  art  of  popularizing  very  un¬ 
pleasant  truths.  The  results  of  competition,  which  economists 
generally  confess  with  a  blush,  were  in  his  book  set  forth  as  an 
attractive  ideal.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Bastiat  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  him,  but  perhaps  evidence  that  his  fame  will  be 
shortlived,  that  his  books  gained  so  wonderfully  upon  one  when  one 
had  met  the  man.  His  rich  varied  personality  shone  through  every 
sentence. 

Great  acuteness,  great  popular  gifts.  To  be  a  prophet  in  any  sort, 
most  of  all  in  economics,  ov  vqitm  iariy.  •  Walker’s  work  had  the 
hard  fate  of  being  made  a  text-book  instead  of  a  book  of  texts.  Few 
writers  can  stand  so  severe  a  trial.  It  is  Walker’s  highest  merit, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  conscientious  in  writing  what  he  held  to  be  truth, 
that  he  never  shrank  from  an  unpopular  doctrine,  and  that  he  generally 
recommended  it  by  the  moral  earnestness  of  his  pleading.  Of  how 
many  can  we  say  as  much  ? 

L.  R.  Phelps. 

Report  of  an  Inquibt  into  the  Condition  op  the  Unem¬ 
ployed.”’ — The  undertaking  upon  which  this  pamphlet  reports  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  one  hopeful  temper  of  our  times.  In  every 
department  of  knowledge  or  effort  men  and  women  are  patiently 
collecting  and  tabulatiug  facts,  in  the  sure  faith  that  work  and  opinions 
are  alike  valueless  except  in  so  far  as  they  follow  an  accurate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  everyday  things  as  they  are.  Theories  concerning  tiic 
■  causes  of  unemployment  we  have  in  plenty;  and  alarming  totals  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons,  existing  at  a  given  moment,  appear 
frequently  in  the  public  press.  This  Report  proceeds  on  a  method 
precisely  opposite  to  the  popular  one.  It  deals  with  a  small  number 
of  cases,  but  each  is  taken  in  detail,  and  each  is  followed  through 
a  definite  period.  There  is  no  attempt  to  famish  statistics  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  unemployed  at  any  given  moment,  or  relative  to  any 
area  of  population.  It  avoids  general  averages,  and  forsakes  wide 
generalities  to  dwell  upon  **  such  main  facts  as — ^how  long  each  man 
remained  out  of  work ;  what  casual  employment  he  found,  if  any ; 
and  his  sources  of  income  daring  unemployment.” 

*  Conducted  under  the  Tojnbee  Trust.  Winter  By  Arthur  Woodwmth, 

Ph.D.  Baaed  on  information  cdlected  fimn  local  inquirers  by  Viacount  Fitiharria, 
B  A.  [Wpp.  Crown  8to.  W.  Dent.  London,  1897.] 
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111  tlio  uutumD  of  1895,”  so  we  are  told  in  tbe  preface,  **  Sir  John 
Cirorst  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnett,  Warden  of  Tojnbee 
Hall,  suggesting  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  unemployed, 
which  should  be  conducted  on  a  new  method.  The  distinctive  feature 
was  to  be  the  principle  of  continuity,  a  select  number  of  cases  being 
followed  through  a  definite  period.  The  Council  of  Toynbee  Hall 
decided  to  make  the  investigation  the  special  work  of  the  year,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Toynbee  Trust.  They  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Sir  John  Qorst,  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnett,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Aves.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  was  soon  after  added.” 

The  work  of  a  committee  so  constituted  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  all  persons  conversant  with  tho  matters  under 
inquiry.  In  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
Whitechapel,  and  Bethnal  Green,  inquiries  were  simultaneously  carried 
ou.  The  districts  chosen  for  investigation  were  inhabited  by  those 
classes  likely  to  furnish  the  largest  number  of  unemployed  workmen, 
though,  as  to  that,  the  system  appears  to  have  ”  yielded  very  different 
results  in  different  places,  varying  from  one  unemployed  workman  in 
every  five,  to  one  in  every  fifteen  or  twenty.”  As  an  example  of  the 
minor  diflicnlty  attending  this  class  of  investigation,  it  may  be  noted 
that  *‘the  attempt  to  define  the  word  unemployed  was,  after  some 
discussion,  abandoned,”  so  that  in  the  end  there  were  **  reported  all 
cases,  whether  partially  or  totally  out  of  work,  in  which  the  earnings 
were  insufficient  to  support  the  family  without  outside  assistance.” 

The  plan  adopted  was  as  follows  :  First  of  all  an  area  was  selected, 
e.p.  a  narrow  court,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  old-fashioned  houses,” 
“  a  building  near  the  docks,  built  on  the  model-dwellings  plan,” 
“  streets  in  the  oldest  poor  quarter,”  ”  representative  labouring-class 
districts  of  the  poorer  sort ;  ”  and  a  first  report  was  made  upon  all 
occupiers,  two  thousand  of  them  representing  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  different  employments.  Next,  from  these  the  unemployed 
were  picked  out,  excluding  single  men  from  the  list ;  and  dealing  with 
them  alone,  a  second  report  was  filled  in,  giving  full  information  on 
the  following  points :  (1)  Age  and  birthplace  of  husband  and  wife. 
(2)  Number  and  ages  of  children  at  home.  (3)  Occupation. 
(4)  Regular  weekly  earnings  when  in  work.  (5)  Time  since  last 
regular  employment.  (6)  Present  weekly  incomings.  (7)  Cause  of 
leaving  last  situation.  (8)  Any  country  experience.  (9)  What 
brought  up  as.  (10)  Club,  Friendly,  or  Trade  Society.  (11)  Source 
from  which  help  is  received  or  expected.  (12)  Total  debts. 
(13)  Present  condition  of  home.  (14)  Lack  of  employ  during  past 
year.  And,  in  the  third  place,  a  weekly  record  was  sent,  giving  for 
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each  family  particulars  of  idleness,  conduct,  assistance  received, 
employment  (casual  or  permanent),  etc. 

In  the  end,  only  one  hundred  and  forty-four  cases  were  selected 
from  the  three  hundred  unemployed  at  first  reported  upon.  The  least 
period  of  time  for  which  any  case  was  watched  was  five  weeks,  and 
some  were  under  observation  for  as  many  as  twenty  weeks.  But  few 
though  they  are,  they  are  cases  **  in  every  way  typical,  and  produced 
results  that  would  not  be  materially  altered  if  the  entire  three  hundred 
were  included  in  the  report.” 

According  to  Table  4,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  out  of 
work  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  though  many  had  obtained  some  casual 
employment.  Table  5,  the  birthplace  table,  I  give  as  it  stands, 
contradicting,  as  it  does  most  emphatically,  the  received  theory  on 
such  matters. 
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The  country-born  unemployed  are  very  few.  As  the  report  says, 
incoming  country  labour  contributes  very  little  directly  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed  problem  of  the  cities.*’  Indirectly,  by  supplanting  the  less 
capable  and  the  less  fit,  countrymen  do  much  to  make  a  short  supply 
of  work  for  townsmen.  The  immense  majority  of  ’’  out-of-works  ” 
are  not  only  townsmen,  bnt  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
place  where  they  are  now  destitute  ;  Manchester  being  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule.  Table  7  seems  to  show  that  they  not  only 
do  not  move  away  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  but  that  they  do  not 
wander  much  within  the  limits  of  their  district.  The  average  length 
of  occupancy  is  surprisingly  long.  Thirty  to  forty  months — and  some¬ 
times  fifty — means  an  average  of  about  three  years,  certainly  not 
indicative  of  a  shifting  population.”  That  there  are  among  us  tramps, 
nomads  of  a  most  unwelcome  sort,  no  one  will  deny ;  and  they  will 
flock  to  any  centre,  falsely  to  represent  themselves  as  the  unemployed, 
where  is  held  out  any  promise  of  easy  earnings  or  easier  charity.  It 
was  in  order  to  defeat  ”  the  ingenuity  of  these  unemployed,”  who  so 
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quickly,  If  the  chauce  presents  itself,  alter  the  uormal  character  of  any 
area,  that  this  inquiry  was  carried  on  indirectly,  the  scheme  being 
never  made  publicly  known.  The  genuine  unemployed  workman, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  is  no  nomad  ;  on  the  contrary,  where  an  unkind 
fate  tossed  him  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  there  he  stays ; 
probably  not  trying  at  all,  and  certainly  trying  in  vain,  to  transplant 
himself  into  happier  surroundings.  Nor  are  these  unfortunates  anxious, 
or  even  willing,  to  change  their  lot  when  the  chauce  of  so  doing  is 
sought  out  and  offered  by  an  outsider.  Of  the  total  number  who 
answered  the  question  whether  they  would  go  to  the  country,  half 
flatly  refused  ;  and  of  those  who  said  they  were  willing,  not  a  quarter 
had  ever  been  in  the  country,  to  know  what  life  there  is  like,  and  a 
good  many  were  men  past  middle  life,  and  therefore  presumably  unfit, 
however  desirous  they  might  be,  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  new  forms  of 
industry.  It  was  not  that  they  knew  the  countryside,  and  had  been 
repelled  by  the  conditions,  social  or  other,  there  to  be  found.  It  was  that 
they  are  dull,  apathetic  men,  whose  passive  resistance  to  all  outside 
influences  constitutes  their  most  hopeless  feature."  One  might  have 
thought  that,  under  such  miserable'  conditions,  men  would  have  been 
ready  to  believe  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better  ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  they  know  of,  and  therefore  can  hope  for,  no  better  things. 
Nor  is  it  a  great  change  only,  like  that  from  town  to  country  life, 
which  these  ** outK>f>work3 ’’  seem  totally  unable  to  make.  “Table 
11,  showing  men  who,  having  learned  one  trade,  attempted  work  at 
another,"  “  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  present  alleged  mobility 
of  labour,  under  its  many  subdivisions.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  cases  only  four  can  be  found  where  a  man,  trained  to  one  trade, 
has  attempted  another,  and  all  of  these  are  questionable."  Under  the 
present  system  of  minute  subdivision  of  labour,  each  man  gets  into 
the  habit  of  doing  one  very  small  thing  more  or  less  weH  ;  and  as  soon 
as  for  any  cause  labour  of  that  restricted  kind  is  no  longer  wanted,  or 
is  not  wanted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  man  who  has  it  to  offer, 
he  is  not  able  to  do  anything  else  in  the  world  well  enough  to  gain 
a  wage  by  it,  and  he  has  not  energy  enough  to  go  afield  in  search  of 
an  employer.  It  is  this  “  stolidity  "  among  the  unemployed  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  constitutes  the  main  difficulty  of  the 
problem.  And  it  is  this  which,  more  than  any  personal  disinclination, 
makes  it  impossible  to  transplant  the  townsman  successfully  on  to  the 
land.  In  the  country  there  is  no  such  minute  subdivision  of  labour. 
lUich  village  and,  to  a  large  extent,  each  household  must  be  self- 
sufficing.  The  farm  labourer  must  turn  his  hands  to  many  things  as 
the  seasons  wax  and  wane  ;  and  from  dawn  to  dark  his  wife  must  be 
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Jack  of  all  trades,  and  mistress  of  not  a  few.  The  Report  seems  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  to  the  wider  experiences  of  a  country  training, 
and  to  readier  adaptability,  even  more  than  to  great  physical  strength, 
is  due  the  absence  of  the  sons  of  the  soil  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  great  cities  ;  for  “  these  are  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  lack  of  employment,  physical  dis¬ 
ability  is  not  the  chief  one.” 

Shortly,  among  ”  Conclusions  and  Remedies,”  the  Report  discusses 
Labour  Colonies,  Emigration,  and  Central  Labour  Bureaux,  and  finds 
each  of  these  insufficient  to  raise  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  this 
”  stolid  class  lacking  mobility.”  The  last  paragraph  speaks  of  Educa¬ 
tion  as  ”  the  remedy  which  at  once  suggests  itself.”  What  is  wauted 
is  not,  manifestly,  instruction  of  the  schools  alone — ^for  this,  so  the 
theorists  assure  us,  is  found  in  greater  perfection  in  the  towns  than 
in  the  country,  and,  if  so,  it  is  proved  inapposite  ;  not  technical  know¬ 
ledge,  though  that  ”  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  help  ;  ”  but  education 
which  shall  ”  wake  the  boy,  and  keep  the  man  awake,  something  which 
shall  make  him  ready  to  seek  opportunity,  and  keen  to  use  it.”  And 
this  is  the  sort  of  work  that  may  never  be  done  by  Boards  or  upon 
masses  of  nuinkind.  Called  by  many  names,  now  religious,  now 
scientific,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  it  implies  -at  all  times 
the  unseen  yet  everlasting  influence  of  strong  and  well-disciplined 
character  over  those  less  vigorous  personalities  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact. 

E.  A.  Baknett. 

The  Traders’  Defence  Association. — Although  this  Association 
has  only  lately  become  widely  known,  it  is  not  a  new  organization. 
For  several  years  it  has  hung  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Co-operative 
movement  in  Scotland,  promoting  newspaper  correspondence,  criticizing 
the  alleged  exemption^of  the  Stores  from  taxation,  and  protesting  against 
the  ” philanthropic ”  nature  of  the  movement  and  the  patronage” 
which  it  receives  from  economists  and  social  reformers.  The  secretary 
of  the  Association  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour. 

In  the  early  part  of  1896,  the  Association  determined  to  secure  bolder 
advertisement  by  means  of  a  scheme  which  should  compel  public 
attention.  It  was  proposed  to  adopt  aggressive  tactics,  by  calling  on 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cause  of 
”  legitimate  trading”  by  refusing  eiyployment.to  any  person  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Co-operative  Storest  There  was,  of 
course,  the  risk  that  this  stimulus  to  the  public  mind  might  redound  to 
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the  advanUge,  rather  than  the  detriment,  of  the  institutions  aimed  at. 
Bnt  apart  from  this  eonsideration,  the  scheme  was  fairly  plausible.  If, 
e.g.t  the  tailors,  resenting  the  competition  of  the  Stores,  brought 
systematic  pressure  to  bear  on  the  cloth  merchants,  and  these,  again,  on 
the  proprietors  of  tweed  factories,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  might  be  produced.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  village  Store 
entirely  dependent  on  the  workere  in  a  tweed  factory,  add  suppose  that 
the  employer  can  be  induced  to  dismiss  any  workers  who  decline  to 
leave  the  Store  ;  the  consequence  must  be,  according  to  our  hypothesis, 
that  co-operative  trading,  in  such  a  case,  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  scheme  indicates  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  inevitable  weakness 
of  co-operative  trading  when  standing  alone.  This  is  seen  more 
strikingly  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  because  in  Scotland  there  is 
practically  no  other  form  of  co-operation  than  the  collective  system, 
whereby  the  work  of  distribution  and  production  is  performed  by 
salaried  agents  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchasers.  On  this  plan  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  thirty  members  for  one  co-operative  employee,  the 
vast  majority  of  co-operators  being  dependent  on  “  private  enterprise  ” 
for  a  livelihood.  If  a  man  with  £80  a  year  spends  half  of  that  amount 
at  a  Store,  and  receives  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  he  may  be  reckoned 
a  co-operator  to  the  extent  of  £4  per  annum,  that  being  the  measure  of 
benefit  which  he  derives.  If,  however,  his  whole  incomer  came  to  him 
from  a  co-operative  workshop,  with  whose  success  he  was  permanently 
identified,  it  is  obvious  that  he  may  be  counted  a  co-operator  in  a  more 
real  sense  than  the  mere  consumer.  CoK>perative  traders  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  is  not  their  function  to  find  employment  for  their 
adherents,  and  even  when  persons  lost  their  situations  through  the 
recent  tactics  of  the  Traders’  Association,  it  was  made  a  grievance  by 
the  co-operative  authorities  that  they  should  be  expected  to  redress  the 
wrong.  Here,  then,  was  the  weak  point  in  the  co-operative  armour,  of 
which  the  Traders’  Association  resolved  to  take  advantage. 

In  April,  1896,  the  employees  of  a  bakery  at  Hamilton  were  called 
on  to  abandon  co-operative  trading  on  pain  of  losing  their  situations. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  preserve  manufacturer,  at  Carluke,  intimated  that 
he  would  no  longer  employ  either  co-operators  or  those  whose  parents 
were  co-operators.  The  Traders’  Defence  Association  endeavoured  to 
encourage  this  policy,  by  circulating  printed  uotices  ready  to  be  posted 
in  factories,  forbidding  the  workers  to  be  either  **  directly  or  indirectly  ” 
connected  with  any  co-operative  society.  A  large  bakery  in  Edinburgh 
dismissed  one  of  its  most  responsible  workers  for  being  connected  with 
co-operation,  and  in  advertising  for  a  successor  publicly  announced  that 
no  co-operator  need  apply.  In  all  it  is  believed  that  130  or  140  firms 
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adopted  the  Association’s  form  of  ^  boycott.”  All  the  master  fleshers, 
excepting  three,  connected  with  the  Glasgow  Dead  Meat  Market  posted 
notices  on  their  stalls  to  the  effect  that  they  wonld  not  supply  co¬ 
operative  societies  ;  but  these  notices  were  removed  by  order  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and,  after  some  questions  had  been  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  generally  understood  that,'  in  a  public 
market,  such  restrictions  are  illegal. 

The  efforts  of  the  Association,  so  far  as  they  tended  toward  increased 
publicity,  were  eagerly  seconded  by  the  co-operative  leaders.  A 
Vigilance  Committee  was  formed,  and  a  Defence  Fund,  which  rapidly 
grew  to  £20,000,  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  legal  measures  if 
required,  but  principally,  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  appealing  to  the 
public  imagination.  A  manifesto  was  widely  circulated,  protesting 
against  the  endeavour  to  coerce  individuals,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their 
employment,  into  spending  their  money  in  certain  ways.  A  resolution 
to  the  same  effect  was  passed  by  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Woolwich. 
Representatives  of  both  sides  debated  the  subject  in  the  Glasgow 
Trades  Council,  and  the  Traders’  Association  was  condemned  by  a  vote 
of  fifty  to  four.  The  leading  Scottish  newspapers  took  the  same  view, 
either  on  general  principles  or  from  a  belief  in  the  impolicy  of  the 
Association’s  tactics.  Even  the  Grocer,  the  official  opponent  of  co¬ 
operative  trading,  warned  the  Association  that  such  attacks  would 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Hitherto  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  the  Traders’  Association  has 
done  nothing  to  weaken  the  Co-operative  Stores.  During  the  prevalence 
of  their  agitation  all  the  Glasgow  societies  showed  remarkable  progress, 
both  in  business  and  membership.  Few,  if  any,  business  houses  of 
importance  have  adopted  the  boycotting  plan.  Should  competition 
become  more  intense,  either  through  the  extension  of  co-operative 
trading  or  in  any  other  way,  some  employers  may  yet  change  their 
minds,  and  abandon  the  policy  of  contemptuous  toleration.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  fundamental  instability  in  British 
co-operation,  owing  to  the  onesided  development  of  distribution. 
Individual  merchants  and  manufacturers  may  at  present  argue  that 
their  personal  interests  are  not  so  deeply  involved  as  to  compel  them 
to  take  action.  The  manufactures  carried  on  for  the  Stores  are  trifling 
in  extent,  and  in  each  particular  line  seem  insufficient  to  justify  fierce 
hostility.  But  if  the  Traders’  Association  could  start  a  crusade  on 
behalf  of  the  principle  of  individnal  effort,  and  could  induce  employers 
to  take  united  action  as  against  a  common  foe,  it  is  certain  that  the 
distributive  societies  do  lie  open  to  such  an  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  bodies  of  co<operative  producers,  animated  by  the  principle  of 
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labour  co-partnership,  are  likelj  to  command,  bj  sheer  excellence  of 
work,  a  fair  share  of  the  general  market  to  which  they  appeal ;  and 
they  cannot  be  reproached  with  using  the  wages  derived  from  private 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  their  employers. 

CO-OPEBATOB. 

The  Oxfobd  House  in  Bethnal  Gbeen. — The  Report  for  1896 
contains  a  record  of  another  year’s  work  in  what  was,  within  a  short 
lifetime,  one  of  the  most  neglected  and  dangerous  parts  of  East  London. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  the  comfortable  classes  might  read  it ; 
although  those  who  know  nothing  of  life  in  the  district,  or  in  similar 
districts,  might  possibly  rise  from  their  reading  not  much  wiser  than 
they  sat  down.  One  must  know  a  country  in  order  to  be  able,  from 
such  sketches  in  black  and  white,  to  paint  a  series  of  lifelike  pictures 
of  work  and  workers.  And  the  Report  makes  light  even  of  the 
difficulties  it  touches  upon  ;  and  to  sordid  discomfort  and  daily  sacrifice 
it  does  not  so  much  as  allude.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  one  of  those  reports 
from  a  commander  in  the  field,  which  we  read  so  calmly  over  our  tea 
and  toast,  while  one  of  our  littfe  frontier  wars  goes  on.  A  forced 
march.”  “Outworks  taken.”  “Fighting  expected  to-morrow.” 
“  Casualties.”  It  is  all  here,  even  to  the  casualties  ;  for  not  every 
man  can  stand  hard  work  and  “wearing  detail”  in  the  depressing 
atmosphere  of  a  London  slum  ;  and  this  worker  is  ordered  away,  and 
that  compelled  to  rest  awhile.  And  between  the  last  page  of  accounts, 
and  the  first  whereon  1896  is  described  as  being  “  distinctly  a  good 
year,”  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  toil  or  disappointment,  of  the  private 
soldiers*  pluck,  or  the  commanding  officers*  genius.  And  only  the  old 
soldier  on  the  retired  list,  who  did  a  short  campaign  once  upon  a  time 
in  that  region,  shakes  his  head  over  the  newspaper,  knowing  what 
even  partial  success  has  cost ;  and  knowing,  even  better,  how  English 
men  and  women  can  fight  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  when  once 
their  call  to  arms  has  sounded. 

Tet  another  parallel,  and  surely  not  a  fanciful  one,  between  the 
armies  of  her  Majesty  and  these  little  armies  of  the  Lord,  combating 
a  “solid  mass  of  paganism.*’  The  record  of  success  is  inspiriting; 
but  so  much  of  the  work  seems  so  common  and  unheroic.  The 
commissariat  officers  of  an  army  reap  little  glory  ;  and  sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  man  who  has  done  the  most  to  bring  his  soldiers  in 
fit  condition  into  -the  field,  is  not  supposed  by  the  populace  to  have 
contributed  anything  towards  the  victory  that  sets  all  the  bells  a  ringing. 
And  so,  I  suppose,  to  the  populace,  this  record  of  simple  facts,  so 
plainly  and  at  times  even  so  baldly  set  down,  will  convey  little  idea  of 
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counge,  of  determinstioo,  of  organization,  or  of  any  of  those  soldierly 
qualities  upon  the  possession  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  still  pride 
ourselves.  These  clubs  had  outings  in  the  country.  Others  exerted 
themselves  to  good  purpose  in  swimming,  in  boxing,  in  marching,  in 
games  of  chess.  A  scheme  for  a  recreation  ground  has  been  partially 
successful,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  heroic,  perhaps.  But  it  is  putting 
into  the  boys  and  men  that  which  will  enable  them  to  achieve  heroism 
when  their  time  comes.  And  a  percentage  will  achieve  it. 

Even  for  those  whose  experiences  have  not  lain  altogether  outside 
the  slums,  it  needs  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  realize  that  many 
boys — remembering  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  figures,  one  might  almost  say 
most  boys — need  teaching  how  to  play,  rather  than  exhortations  not 
to  play  overmuch.  And  in  our  more  or  less  civilized  communities  men 
and  women  are  too  gregarious,  rather  than  not  gregarious  enough. 

We  have  to  work  in  companies  ;  and  in  companies  we  choose  to 
disport  ourselves.  But  your  true  London  savage  has  slipped  away 
back  towards  a  savage  isolation.  He  cannot  for  any  length  of  time 
control  himself  enough  to  make  his  company  pleasant,  even  for  men  of 
his  own  sort.  He  is  no  talker  ;  and  his  words  are  so  few  that  in  the 
shortest  conversation  he  repeats  himself.  He  is  not  interested  in  other 
people’s  affairs  ;  nor,  indeed,  widely  in  his  own.  And  when  his  work 
is  done  or  undone  for  the  day,  he  tends  towards  his  own  place,  his  wife, 
if  he  has  one,  and  the  ^  kids.”  Such  typical  personages,  one  is  glad 
to  know,  must  be  rare  in  any  district,  and  quickly  disappearing  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Oxford  House.  For  the  men's  and  boys* 
clubs  have  beguu  at  last  to  respond  to  the  many  years  of  personal 
work  that  have  been  put  into  them.”  *‘A  desire  to  know  has 
'  supplanted  a  mere  love  of  heckling  at  the  Sunday  lectures.”  And 
the  committee  of  the  Church  Lads*  Brigade  are  **  gradually  learning 
how  to  keep  their  tempers,  and  to  attend  regularly  on  their  night  of 
duty.**  As  to  the  result  of  these  common  things  upon  the  progress  of 
Church  work  in  the  parish,  I  can  but  refer  again  to  the  Report,  where, 
as  we  read,  we  also  are  “  almost  conscious  of  possessing  a  new  faculty 
for  apprehending  the  connection  between  the  plainly  visible  and  the 
absolutely  invisible.** 

£.  A.  Barnett. 

Some  Land  Experiments. — In  view  of  the  interest  which  is  being 
taken  in  such  ventures  as  the  Cosme  Colony  in  Paraguay,  it  may  be 
instructive  to  note  one  or  two  experiments  in  this  direction  which  have  f 
been  made  in  England. 

1.  The  Free  Communist  and  Co-operative  Colony  at  Clousden  Hill 
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Farm,  Forest  Hill,  Newcastle.  Among  the  many  highly  desirable 
ideals  which  this  Association  sets  before  itself,  the  most  characteristic 
is  **  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Free  Communist  Association  as 
against  the  Competitive  Production  of  to-day.”  The  financial  state  of 
the  colony  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the  balance  sheet  for 
January  1897  contained,  according  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  “a  serious 
error,”  and  so  they  have  decided  to  husband  their  energies  for  the 
production  of  a  more  perfect  one  in  June.  However,  from  the  last 
issued,  that  of  June  1896,  we  gather  that  the  receipts  from  the  farm 
for  the  half-year,  as  distinguished  from  subscriptions  and  donations, 
came  to  d&81  2s.  7<f.,  and  the  outgoings  to  £228  7s.  0^.  So  that  not 
much  “  demonstrating  ”  has  been  done  as  yet — at  least,  not  in  the 
direction  the  promoters  intend.  Some  of  the  rules,  indeed,  give  one  the 
impression  of  being  “  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature’s  daily  food.” 
Thus,  Principle  No.  8  states  that,  “  This  Association  being  constituted 
on  the  principles  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  we  do  not  recognize  any  other 
authority  but  the  one  of  Reason,  and  no  member  or  members  shall  have 
any  other  power  but  that  of  reasoning.”  Or  again.  No.  13  :  Except 
in  cases  of  general  agreement,  no  working  time  shall  be  fixed  or 
limited,  as  we  believe  that,  considering  those  new  conditions,  each  one 
will  do  his  best,  and  work  according  to  his  abilities,  physically  or 
otherwise.”  The  captious  critic  might  possibly  find  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  paltry  trade,  nor  is  such  a  person  likely 
to  set  proper  store  on  the  reassuring  statement  that  “  for  many  of  the 
above  clauses  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  eminent  sociologist,'E.  T. 
Craig.”  We  fear  Clousden  Hill  Farm  is  not  destined  to  solve  the 
social  problem.  ^ 

2.  The  Westmoreland  Home  Colonization  Experiment.  Object : 
To  provide  work  in  English  Industrial  Villages  for  the  Able-bodied 
Unemployed  Poor.  Balance  sheets  do  not  seem,  with  colonization 
schemes,  to  emulate  the  regularity  of  summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
and  harvest.  That  of  the  above  society  has  ceased  since  December 
1895.  The  accounts  were  then  published  for  the  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1895.  There  are  two  farms  included,*  Browhead  Farm  and 
Starnthwaite  Mill.  As  to  the  first,  subtracting  donations  there  are 
receipts  to  the  amount  of  £547  5s.  1^.,  and  expenditure,  £553  2s.  ll<f., 
leaving  a  nominal  deficit  of  £5  17s.  9^.  To  this,  however,  must  be 
added  £87  4s.  7d.,  representing  outstanding  debts  and  a  receipt  in  the 
cash  account  of  £80  for  sale  of  capital,  after  allowing  for  increased 
value  of  live  stock  on  the  farm,  etc.  The  total  deficit  then  is 
£93  2s.  44<f.,  excluding  subscriptions. 

Starnthwaite  Mill,  again,  has  a  deficit  of  £8  9s.  id.  on  an  expenditure 
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of  £1054  15«.  Sd.  But  of  the  receipts,  £359  0«.  5d.  come  from 
donations,  which,  however,  are  regarded  as  the  working  capital  of  the 
colonj.  No  criticism  on  this  can  be  made  until  the  next  balance  sheet 
appears.  It  seems  that  corn  milling  and  carpentry  are  the  winter 
occupations  ;  and  market  gardening  and  the  making  of  peat  moss  litter 
are  carried  on  in  the  summer. 

3.  The  Landholders’  Court,  Winterslow.  A  very  different  aspect 
is  presented  by  the  Report  of  this  undertaking.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  original  prospectus  forthcoming.  But,  so  far  as  one  can  gather,"  it 
is  a  sort  of  system  of  small  holdings.  **  It  is  really,”  says  Major  Poore, 
**  the  restoration  of  the  procedure  of  a  manor.”  The  only  novelty 
about  it,  however,  unless  the  allotment  of  five*shilling  shares  to  the 
tenants  is  to  be  called  such,  is  the  establishment  of  a  court,  consisting 
of  the  directors,  who  try  all  cases  in  dispute.  It  is  now  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  of  this  experiment.  At  the  outset  Major  Poore  advanced 
£1768  8s.  7(2.  for  purchase  of  farms,  etc.  Since  then,  £50  has  been 
advanced  to  members  on  mortgage,  and  yet,  by  July  31,  1894, 
£1832  17s.  8d.  had  been  repaid,  and  there  was  a  balance  of  £64  9l.  \d. 
This  has  swelled  in  the  succeeding  year  to  £237  3s.  5d.  On  Febrnary 
5,  1897,  Major  Poore  writes,  “  I  have  as  yet  no  arrears,  nor  has  any 
tenant  fallen  out  of  line.”  Those  who  know  anything  of  agriculture 
will,  with  mouths  watering,  only  be  able  to  gasp,  **Pray,  how  do 
you  manage  to  do  it  ?  ”  But  to  this.  Major  Poore  has  not  furnished  the 
clue  on  paper,  and  one  can  only  suggest,  to  any  one  interested,  to  go 
and  see. 

Lawbekce  Phillips. 

Les  (Ecvbes  OovRiiREs  DE  Saint-Joseph  de  Mulhocse. — It 
is  rather  difficult,  for  any  oae  unacquainted  with  the  cooperative 
institutions  at  Muhlhausen,  to  glean  any  very  distinct  information 
about  them  from  M.  Getty’s  description,  as  given  in  a  recently  published 
address.  The  vagueness  of  this  description  is  due  partly  perhaps  to 
excessive  ardour,  partly  to  the  sympathy  and  knowledge  of  his  hearers ; 
in  any  (iase  it  makes  detailed  criticism  impossible.  But  the  speaker 
brings  out  clearly  enough  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  work 
is  based.  The  tone  of  it  is  religions  throughout,  and  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  which  apparently  animates  it,  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
success  to  any  band  of  workers  united  for  the  common  good. 

Statistics  also  are  given.  The  town  itself  numbers  80,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  while  in  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  are  15,000  work-people,  who 
have  been  bound  together,  for  the  last  seven  years,  in  a  voluntary 
association  including  religious  and  industrial  life.  The  happy  results 
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of  their  efforts  are  regarded  by  M.  Cetty  as  the  “  surcroit  ”  promised  in 
the  text,  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” 

Some  idea  is  given  of  the  daily  life  of  the  community  in  the  mention 
of  the  religions  services  ;  the  lectures  and  sermons  given  by  workmen 
to  workmen  ;  the  home  for  those  who  have  no  family  ties  ;  the  public 
hall  and  grounds  ;  the  means  of  instruction  and  recreation  ;  the  savings 
banks ;  the  successful  production  on  co-operative  principles, — all 
animated  by  religious  fervour,  and  coming  of  voluntary  endeavour. 

The  details  are  all  here,  but  not  the  methods  by  which  the  system 
can  be  maintained. 

The  system  itself  is,  in  fact,  an  actual  monument  of  social  work 
within  the  Catholic  Church — a  work  which  has  gained  success  on  a 
large  scale  ;  which  combines  the  advantages  of  co-operation  with  those 
of  individual  enterprise ;  which  vindicates  the  right  of  Christian  law 
to  rnle  social  practice ;  which  testifies  to  the  life  in  the  historic 
Church,  and  shows  its  power  to  meet  problems  of  poverty  and 
ignorance.  In  the  face  of  such  great  facts,  inquiry  into  method  may 
seem  secondary. 

M.  Cetty  paints  the  scene  in  colours  too  vivid,  perhaps,  for  the 
general  reader  to  appreciate,  and  the  extremity  of  his  rejoicing  may 
seem  premature,  since  the  movement  is  young  ;  but  this  is  part  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  the  motive-power  of  the  system,  and,  as  sueb,  cannot 
come  under  economic  criticism. 

M.  W.  Whelpton. 

Le  MnsiE  Social  (Societe  Reconnue  d*Utilit4  Publique)  is  an 
example  of  that  thoroughness  of  method  which  characterizes  the 
French  mind  in  dealing  with  scientific  problems.  Owing  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  public  spirit  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Chambrun,  it  has  organized 
a  complete  centre  of  economic  study  and  research,  demonstration  and 
administration.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  its  high  aims  and 
elaborate  system.  Here  is  no  half-heartedness,  but  an  enthusiastic 
determination  to  pursue  and  register  research  in  every  field,  which  is 
most  invigorating  to  those  who  have  been  disappointed  by  our  English 
lack  of  system  and  prejudice  against  combined  effort. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  main  heads.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a 
Central  Advising  Department  for  the  supply  of  practical  information, 
acquired  through  distinguished  specialists,  to  those  in  search  of  trust¬ 
worthy  means  of  social  reform.  It  offers  this  alike  to  workman  and 
master,  to  individual  and  union,  to  foreigner  and  fellow-countryman. 
To  assist  the  inquirer  and  to  spread  sound  knowledge  it  counts  ‘‘  not 
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merely  one  of  its  first  services,  but  one  of  its  fundamental  principles." 
It  would  not  merely  advise,  it  wishes  also  to  accept  advice ;  it  is  at 
once  master  and  pupil,  theorist  and  empirical  specialist. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  science,  like  all  the  sciences,  will  die  if  it 
lack  the  nourishment  of  actual  observation.  This  is  secured  by  means 
of  its  second  department,  that  of  Inquiry,  whose  work  it  is,  patiently 
and  methodically,  to  study  social  facts  and  institutions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  has,  for  instance,  sent  representatives  to  the  Co-opera* 
tive  Congress  in  London,  the  Statistical  Congress  at  Berne,  and  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  at  Cardiff,  and  in  its  publications  has  always 
endeavoured  after  strict  fairness  and  scientific  exactitude. 

In  M.  de  Roussier’s  study  of  English  Trade  Unions,  and  in  its 
Grennan  researches  the  society  has  attained  some  really  valuable 
results.  In  Glermany  it  has  investigated  with  systematic  impartiality 
the  Peasant  Associations  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  the  old  Saxon  customs 
of  Westphalia  and  Saxony  ;  the  small-proprietor  systems  of  the  West, 
as  well  as  the  great  Silesian  properties  of  the  East :  it  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  Prussian  attempt  to  re-establish  a  middle  class  of 
peasants  (in  Pomerania  particularly)  by  means  of  "Renter  Guter." 
The  results  of  these  inquiries  are  being  published  in  a  series  ealled 
Biblioikeque  du  MutSe  Social. 

Other  departments  are  those  of  Publication,  Foreign  Correspondence, 
and  Conferences  for  public  discussion  ;  there  is  also  a  Library  of  6000 
volumes  of  political  and  social  economy,  together  with  French  and 
foreign  periodicals. 

To  these  wide  and  searching  activities  it  adds  a  permanent  Exhibition 
of  Social  Phenomena,  and  annual  prizes  for  veteran  workmen  and  for 
essayists  in  prescribed  economic  subjects.  This  is  the  scope  of  a  truly 
National  Society. 

Spencer  Farqcharson. 

The  Report  op  the  First  International  Co-operative  Con¬ 
gress,  held  in  London,  in  August,  1895,  is  full  of  interest.  From  the 
introduction  we  learn  that  the  formation  of  an  International  Co¬ 
operative  Alliance  is  one  more  of  the  benefits  that  we  owe  in  large 
part  to  Mr.  E.  Vansittart  Neale.  When  the  Co-operative  Union 
had  abandoned  its  efforts  to  establish  systematic  relations  with 
co-operators  abroad,  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening  and  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale 
together  took  up  the  work,  though  Mr.  Neale  died  before  he  saw  it 
brought  to  a  conclusion— successful,  in  large  measure,  through  the 
energy  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff.  The  Report  contains  discussions  on  the 
constitution  of  the  "  International  Alliance  "  set  up  at  the  Congress, 
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on  cooperative  production  and  pro6t-sbaring,  on  people’s  banks,  on 
co-operative  stores,  and  on  co-operation  as  applied  to  agriculture  and 
dairy-farming. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  in  such  a  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  co-operators,  the  advocates  of  profit-sharing  had  the 
majority  with  them,  and  were  able  to  carry  a  resolution  to  tho  effect 
that  **  this  Congress  believes  that  the  interest  of  co-operation  will  be 
advanced  and  accelerated  by  all  societies  adopting  the  principle  of 
profit-sharing  amongst  their  employees,  etc.” 

Among  the  most  interesting  speeches  are  those  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
who  links  the  present  generation  with  the  past ;  Mr.  Horace  Plankett, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  Irish  farmer ;  and  M.  H.  Buisson,  a 
French  delegate,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  some 
typical  French  productive  societies. 

In  face  of  the  accusation  of  failure  so  often  brought  against  pro¬ 
ductive  co-operation,  it  is  well  to  observe  that,  since  the  year  1883, 
when  the  figures  began  to  be  collated  by  the  Labour  Association,  this 
form  of  enterprise  has  enjoyed  a  continuous  growth,  and  in  the  year 
1894  had  trade  to  the  amount  of’£l,371,424,  with  a  profit  of  £68,987. 

A  list  of  the  societies,  delegates,  and  foreign  visitors  shows  that 
delegates  from  most  European  countries  were  present,  and  that  the 
Congress  can  claim  with  justice  to  be  truly  representative  of  co-operative 
opinion.  The  importance  of  the  International  Alliance  lies,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  this  focusing  of  co-operative  opinion  and  methods,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  international  trading  relations  which  it  fosters. 

The  Report  concludes  with  accounts,  by  experts,  of  the  present 
position  of  co-operation  in  the  countries  in  which  societies  have  joined 
the  Alliance.  The  most  noteworthy,  besides  that  on  England,  are  those 
which  deal  with  the  manufacturing  societies  and  agricultural  syndicates 
of  France  ;  the  banks  and  credit  associations  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  ;  the  dairies,  egg  societies,  and  cattle-raising  societies  of 
Denmark,  and  the  various  organizations  in  Servia.  In  Servia  modern 
co-operation  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
co-operation  of  the  patriarchal  type  still  has  considerable  influence  on 
social  life,  so  that  the  one  may  pass  into  the  other  without  the  misery 
incident  to  the  stage  of  unchecked  individualism. 

The  facts  and  figures  given  will  be  found  useful  for  reference  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  social  statics. 


S.  C.  Archer  Gurnet. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

The  Copy  of  all  Corretpondence  between  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
Lord  Penrhyn,  and  tlw  Workmen  employed  at  hit  Slate  Quarries  at 
Bethesda,  near  Bangor,  relating  to  the  Labour  Dispute  which  hat 
arisen  at  such  Slate  Quarries  (Commons  Paper,  1897,  No.  31,  fol., 
13  pp.,  2d.')  is  more  enlightening  than  all  the  numerous  speeches, 
articles,  and  letters  that  have  been  written  by  the  supporters  of  either 
side  in  the  controversy.  It  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the  reason  for 
the  cessation  of  the  official  attempt  to  mediate  was  Lord  Penrbyn’s 
refusal  to  allow  the  deputation  of  quarrymen  to  bring  an  interpreter 
and  shorthand  writer  unless  they  could  find  such  persons  among  the 
quarrymen.  It  also  suggests  that  Lord  Penrhyn’s  reason  for  making 
this  apparently  impossible  condition  was  a  feeling  that  the  demand 
for  a  shorthand  writer  on  the  part  of  the  quarrymen  was  a  reflection 
on  the  provision  made  by  him  for  reporting  the  proceedings  of  previous 
conferences. 

That  everything,  including  even  the  expansion  of  annual  blue  books, 
has  an  end  is  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Ixibour  Correspondent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Trade  Unions  for  the  Years  1894  and  1895 
(Command  Paper  8232,  fol.,  546  pp.,  4s.  4<f.,  postage  7hd.).  The 
number  of  unions  dealt  with  having  risen  to  about  1250,  the  attempt 
to  publish  full  details  respecting  each  of  them  is  to  be  abandoned. 
The  returns  for  1895  give  the  details  for  only  a  hundred  of  the  principal 
unions,  and  this  method  will  be  followed  in  1896  and  subsequent  years. 
The  year  1894  was  nearly  as  good  a  year  for  the  union  finances  as 
1893  was  bad.  In  1893  they  spent  £249,544  more  than  their  income. 
In  1894  they  received  £219,834  more  than  they  spent.  In  1895  the 
excess  on  the  same  side  was  the  smaller  sum  of  £70,627.  “  Dispute 
benefit,”  which  means  the  amount  spent  in  allowances  to  persons  out 
of  work  owing  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  fell  from  £714,786  in  1893  to 
£211,338  in  1894.  In  the  next  year  there  was  a  snmll  rise  under  this 
head.  Both  1894  and  1895  showed  slight  decreases  in  the  total 
membership  of  the  trade  unions.  The  number  of  members  in  1895 
was  1,330,104.  The  largest  union  was  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
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Engineers,  with  79,134  members.  Next  eame  the  Durham  Miners* 
Association  with  58,400,  the  Yorkshire  Miners*  Association  with 
50,379,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  with 
44,155, and  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  with  40,720. 
Close  on  these  follow  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Bailway 
Servants  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  after  which  there 
is  a  very  large  drop.  The  smallest  union,  at  the  end  of  1894,  was  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Journeymen  Breakers-up  of  Clog  Blocks, 
which  had  seven  members.  Like  the  Clonmel  Operative  Bakers* 
Society  with  eight  members,  this  union  was  dissolved  in  the  next 
year. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  1895-6,  with  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  (C.  8230,  8vo,  228  pp., 
1 «.,  postage  3<f.),  provides,  as  usual,  a  substantial  if  not  very  appetizing 
diet.  The  statistics  of  elementary  education  have  been  omitted  (in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  in  these  pages  two  years  ago),  and 
in  their  place  there  are  some  interesting  tables  showing  the  number 
of  persons  employed  under  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  and  the  total 
output  and  the  price  per  ton  of  coal  for  each  year  from  1880.  The 
output  per  head  is  not  calculated  out,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  slate  or  an 
arithmetical  machine,  it  will  be  found  that  from  1880  to  1888  it  was 
always  well  above  300  tons.  In  one  of  these  years  (1883)  it  was 
nearly  318,  and  in  another  (1888)  it  was  316.  But  in  1889  it  fell  to 
301,  and  in  the  three  following  years  it  was  296,  286,  and  273.  Then 
came  the  strike  year  with  only  241  tons.  In  1894  the  amount  was 
266,  and  in  1895,  270.  The  value  of  317  tons  of  Northumberland 
coal  in  1883  is  given  as  nearly  £80,  the  value  of  316  tons  in  1888  as 
£69  10s.,  and  the  value  of  270  tons  ip  1895  as  £75,  so  that  decrease 
of  amount  of  output  was  counterbalanced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
rise  of  price.  At  last,  however,  between  1894  and  1895,  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  miners  is  shown  to  have  taken  place,  and,  if  this 
process  continues,  the  miners  who  remain  in  the  trade  will  be  able 
to  increase  their  output  without  diminishing  the  price  of  each  unit 
of  it. 

The  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  1895,  tntVA  preliminary  figures  for  1896 
(C.  8374,  8 VO,  286  pp..  Is.  2<f.,  postage  4<f.),  is  more  cheerful  reading 
than  its' predecessors.  In  1893  the  Labour  Department  heard  of 
142,364  persons  whose  wages  were  higher  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
at  the  beginning,  and  256,473  whose  wages  were  lower  at  the  end 
than  at  the.  beginning.  In  1894  the  numbers  were  175,615  and 
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488,357.  In  1895  tbej  were  still  worse,  nsmelj,  79,867  and  351,895, 
bat  the  preliminary  figures  for  1896  are  375,000  persons  with  increases 
and  only  168,700  with  decreases.  The  amounts  of  the  changes,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  7,000,000  persons  who  are  said  to  be 
covered  by  the  retnrns,  are  very  small — about  £13,000  increase  in 
weekly  wages  in  1893,  £45,000  decrease  in  1894,  £28,000  decrease  in 
1895,  and  £25,000  increase  in  1896.  In  each  of  the  fonr  years  there 
has  been  some  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  69,000  in  1893, 312,000 
in  1894,  44,000  in  1895,  and  78,000  in  1896. 

The  Labour  Department's  Report  on  Contracts  given  out  by  Public 
Authorities  to  Associations  of  Workmen  (C.  8233,  8vo,  352  pp., !«.  5d., 
postage  4^<f.),  written  by  Mr.  Schloss,  owes  its  origin  to  a  suggestion 
of  the  Labour  Commission  that  "the  Labour  Department  might  do 
some  good  by  obtaining  and  publishing  from  time  to  time,  accurate 
information  as  to  the  action  of  public  authorities  in  this,  and  in  other 
countries,  in  inviting  in  suitable  cases  separate  contracts  for  the 
material  needed,  and  for  the  work  to  be  done  on  it,  or  for  parts  of 
that  work,  and  especially  in  inviting  associated  bodies  of  workmen  to 
tender  for  the  latter.”  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  curious  dialect  (somewhat  remotely  connected  with  the 
English  language)  which  is  used  by  Royal  Commissions  dealing  with 
economic  subjects,  Mr.  Schloss  explains  that  what  the  Commission 
meant  was  that  the  Department  should  collect  infonnation  regarding 
cases  in  which  a  public  authority  requiring  any  articles  has  obtained 
that  supply  by  making  separate  contracts  for  the  provision  of  the 
material  and  for  the  performance  of  the  labour  involved  in  the  necessary 
processes  of  its  manufacture,  giving  out  the  contract  for  the  performance 
of  the  labour  (apart  from  the  provision  of  the  material)  to  an  associated 
body  of  workmen."  A  difiBculty  immediately  presented  itself.  It 
appeared  that  a  report  on  the  subject  would  very  nearly  resemble  the 
famous  chapter  on  the  mountains  of  Holland.  Very  few  cases  of 
the  kind  could  be  found  ;  in  fact,  the  only  true  one  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  French  Journal  Officiel,  which  is  printed  by  a  co-operative 
society  of  compositors,  the  State  furnishing  the  paper  and  also  providing 
the  printing  office  and  all  necessary  machinery.  The  scope  of  the 
Report  was  consequently  extended.  It  contains  infonnation  relating  to 
all  kinds  of  dealings  between  public  authorities  and  co-operative 
associations,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  separate  contracts 
were  made  for  work  and  for  material.  Thus  it  ranges  from  the  artels 
of  Russia  to  the  butty-gangs  of  Victoria.  There  appears  to  be  in 
most  countries  a  strong  tendency  for  everything  approaching  the 
nature  of  co-operative  labour  contracts  to  tom  gradually  into  what  is 
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called,  in  municipal  economics,  direct  employment"  at  piece  wages. 
Tho  labour  contracts  which  prevail  in  New  Zealand  railway  con¬ 
struction,  for  example,  seem  to  be  liable  to  cancellation  at  any  moment, 
and  are  habitually  cancelled  when  anything  unexpected  occurs  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  either  party. 

The  Beporl  on  a  Vint  to  Germany  with  a  View  of  ascertaining  the 
Recent  Progress  of  Technical  Education  in  that  Country;  being  a  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.,  K.G.y  Lord  President  of  the  Council  (C. 
8301,  8vo,  35  pp.,  2^d.),  is  a  somewhat  unusual  phenomenon  among 
blue  books,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  private 
letter  written  by  four  private  gentlemen,  and  published  by  itself 
without  any  note  or  comment  by  any  official.  The  four  authors.  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  Messrs.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  Swire  Smith,  and  W.  Woodall, 
appear  to  have  been  members  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Instruction,  which  sat  in  a  prehistoric  period,  eight  years  before  tho 
foundation  of  the  Economic  Review.  Their  visit  to  Germany  seems  to 
have  been  a  work  of  supererogation,  philanthropically  undertaken  in 
response  to  a  cordial  invitation  which  one  of  them  had  received,  **  to 
visit  the  Electrical  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Stuttgart,  and  to 
proceed  thence  to  Nuremberg,  where  a  national  exhibition  of  arts  and 
industries  was  also  taking  place."  Of  course  they  use  the  ordinary 
fashionable  metaphors,  saying  that  our  industrial  supremacy  in  certain 
industries  is  seriously  challenged,"  and  talking  of  the  **  great  industrial 
warfare,"  regardless  of  the  fact  that  trade  is  not  a  war,  but  an  amicable 
exchange  of  goods  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  in  which  they  are 
specially  interested  has  kept  them  from  falling  into  the  vulgar  fallacy 
of  thinking  that  the  great  economic  maxim  is  to  export,  no  matter 
what,  and  at  any  price.  They  have  an  inkling  of  the  fact  that  in 
international  trade  the  same  principle  should  be  followed  as  in  trade 
between  individuals.  Just  as  the  far-seeing  and  competent  parent 
brings  up  his  children  to  those  trades  in  which  he  believes  their 
earnings  and  other  advantages  will  be  highest,  so  every  State  should 
endeavour  to  secure  that  its  subjects  in  general  should  be  able  to  follow 
such  trades  ;  and  if  it  appears  that  other  countries  are  making  greater 
progress  than  we  are  in  those  manufactures  in  which  superior  know¬ 
ledge,  technical  skill,  and  the  agency  of  the  expert  in  chemistry  or 
other  sciences  can  be  brought  to  bear,"  it  behoves  us  to  think  seriously 
of  remedies.  We  do  not  want  to  leave  "all  the  higher  and  more 
profitable  fields  of  manufacture  and  commerce  "  to  others,  and  ourselves 
become  the  Gibeonites  of  the  world,  or  worse  ;  for  the  low-class  labour 
of  modern  civilization  cannot  be  compared  favourably  with  the  cleanly 
occupations  of  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water.  ^ 
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The  following  passage  shows  what  an  intricate  thing  international 
trade  has  become  : — 

The  methods  pursued  bj  German  firms  in  buying  yarn  in  England 
for  the  making  of  German  fabrics,  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
practical  character  of  their  enterprise  and  education.  Within  the 
business  experience  of  many  still  living,  a  firm  of  English  merchants  in 
Bradford  started  a  department  for  the  export  of  yarns  to  Germany. 
They  did  not  send  an  English  traveller,  for  the  simple  reason  that  few 
English  travellers  could  speak  German.  They  accordingly  engaged  a 
German  to  manage  the  new  department.  Very  soon  Germans  found  it 
advantageous  to  settle  in  Bradford,  where,  owing  to  their  knowledge 
of  English  which  they  had  learnt  at  school,  and  their  ability  to  keep 
foreign  commercial  accounts,  they  found  no  difficulty* in  conducting 
their  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  the  export 
yarn  trade  of  Bradford  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  it  may  be  said  that  none  are  more  prompt  in  meeting 
their  engagements  or  more  honourable  in  their  business  transactions. 

“  The  yarn  is  distributed  by  the  merchants  to  German  manufacturers, 
and  the  German  worsted  textiles  which  are  imported  into  this  country 
are  mainly  composed  of  yarns  made  in  Bradford.  The  Bradford  trade 
is  a  good  example,  not  of  the  harmful,  but  of  the  profitable  effect  of 
Germau  competition,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  country  has 
Itcnofited  the  more  by  it.  The  annual  amount  of  woollen,  worsted,  and 
alpaca  yarns  exported  from  England  to  other  countries,  largely  to 
Germany,  during  the  following  periods  of  years  has  averaged  as 
follows ; — 

u». 

1880-89  37,800,000  per  year. 

1800-05  60,000,000  „ 

1895  78,900,000  „ 

Bradford  has  been  the  greatest  contributor  to  German  success  in  the 
weaving  of  worsted  and  alpaca  cloths,  and  Germany  has  been  the 
greatest  contributor  to  the  success  of  the  spinning  trade  of  Bradford  by 
purchasing  the  yarns  manufactured  in  the  district." 

The  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum  on  the  Comparative  Statistics  of 
Population,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
some  Foreign  Countries  (C.  8322,  fol.,  54  pp.,  6<f.,  postage  li<f.),  by  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle,  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  much  less  than  it  was,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France  taken  together,  and  a  great 
deal  less  in  proportion  to  the  urban  population  of  those  countries.  The 
suggestion  appears  to  be  that  the  growth  of  urban  population  in  other 
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countries  might  be  expected  to  cause  a  diminution  of  our  foreign  trade. 
But  is  not  the  growth  of  urban  population  in  other  countries  part  of 
the  phenomenon  itself,  rather  than  a  separate  cause  ?  If  we  provided 
all  the  manufactures  required  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  provided  us  with  all  the  agricultural  products  we  require,  there 
would  be  scarcely  any  urban  population  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Next, 
Sir  Courtenay  rather  reluctantly  admits  that  the  production  of  coal  and 
iron  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  in  all  the  three  foreign  countries 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  good  thing  too,*’  any  one  who  has 
ridden  through  an  English  coal  and  iron  district  will  be  tempted  to 
exclaim.  Then  comes  an  immense  mass  of  comparative  figures  of 
trade  which  the  free-trade  economist  will  regard  as  being  open  to  the 
objection  that  they  are  answering  a  fool  according  to  his  folly — that  is 
to  say,  the  compiler  assumes  that  his  readers  will  be  right  in  believing 
that  every  decrease  in  any  branch  of  foreign  trade  must  necessarily  be 
an  evil,  whereas,  what  we  really  want  is  to  produce  those  things  which 
afford  the  highest  earnings  to  their  producers. 

Edwin  Cannan. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Association  and  of  Social  Organization.  By 
Feakklin  Henry  Giddinos,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
Colnmbia  University,  [vii.,  476  pp.  8vo.  \2$.  6d.  net.  Mac* 
millan.  London,  1896.] 

Many  attempts  are  being  made,  both  in  America  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  to  make  a  science  out  of  **  Sociology.**  Sociologies  follow 
sociologies,  as  Amnrath  to  Amurath  succeeds,  and  the  unsociological 
reader  remains  little  wiser  than  ho  was  before,  or  at  any  rate  nnsatisfied 
and  unconvinced.  Professor  Giddings  feels  no  misgiving.  He  assures 
us  that  **  the  scientific  description  of  sociology  is  well  advanced.  .  .  . 
There  are  principles  of  sociology,  and  they  admit  of  logical  organization. 
The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  principles  of  sociology 
into  a  coherent  whole.*’  In  another  place  he  says  that  the  sociology 
of  the  working  sociologist,  and  of  the  university,  will  be  a  definite 
and  concrete  body  of  knowledge  that  can  be  presented  in  the  class* 
room,  and  be  worked  over  in  the  seminarium ;  **  and  he  is  sanguine 
that  educated  men  will  soon  learn  to  conceive  of  sociology  as  distinctly 
and  concretely  as  they  conceive  other  sciences.** 

Snch  a  programme  raises  large  expectations,  but  the  contrast  between 
the  promise  and  the  performance  is  almost  pathetic.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ability,  industry,  and  earnestness  of  the  author ;  but 
I  have  seldom  read  a  book  of  which  the  matter  was  less  verifiable — 
or,  I  may  odd,  less  distinct  and  concrete.  The  author  passes  from 
generalization  to  generalization  with  a  most  imposing  appearance  of 
scientific  procedure,  but  also  with  what  must  seem  to  the  ordinary 
reader  the  most  serene  self-confidence  and  the  most  complacent  dog¬ 
matism.  The  book  is  simply  strewn  with  generalizations,  many  of 
which  are  more  than  doubtful,  or,  if  true,  carry  us  a  wonderfully  little 
way.  I  cull  a  few  at  random.  Mr.  Spencer,  we  are  assured,  ‘‘  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  perfect  definiteness  with  which  he  correlates 
social  organization  with  universal  processes  **  (which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  his  follower  is  content  to  leave  the  **  correlation  **  so 
perfectly  indefinite).  **In  general,  then,  tribal  societies  are  formed 
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by  the  cO'Working  of  genetic  aggregation  with  a  congregation  of 
remotely  related  hordes,  which  have  been  dispersed  within  a  common 
area  of  characterization**  (and  Glumpowicz*8  error  consists  in  his 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  slightly  heterogeneous  or  practically 
homogeneous  groups  described  above,  and  extremely  heterogeneous 
groups  *’).  **  A  general  advance  in  material  well-being  and  a  gradual 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  living,  then  a  growth  of  population  until 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  raise  the  plane  of  living,  then 
another  era  of  economic  progress — this  rhythm  seems  to  be  the  form 
of  the  'demogenic  process.  The  whole  theory  of  population  needs 
re-examination  in  the  light  of  this  thought.**  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  told  that  various  studies  **  have  established  the  truth  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
generalization  that  the  birth-rate  diminishes  as  the  rate  of  individual 
evolution  increases.**  **  The  attempt  to  break  down  tribal  lines  was 
given  over**  in  **the  time  of  Cleisthenes.**  The  book  teems  with 
generalizations  of  these  different  types — so  much  so  that,  after  a  time, 
they  cease  to  be  impressive,  and  begin  to  be  tedious  and — ^must  we 
confess  it  ? — irritating. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  “  Principles  of  Sociology  ’*  has  plenty  of 
good  stuff  and  interesting  suggestion :  in  particular,  the  author*8 
references  to  theoretic  economics  are  generally  happy  and  pertinent. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  an  author  who  seems  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject  should  not  have  recognized — even  to 
the  extent  of  discussing  its  errors  **  in  a  foot-note — what  we  may 
call  the  school  of  Economic  Sociology,  of  which  Professor  Achilla 
Loria  is  the  most  distinguished  representative.  Some  account  should 
be  taken,  at  least,  of  the  view  that  all  social  causation  is  ultimately 
economic,  and  that  all  social  institutions — ^moral,  legal,  and  political- 
have  their  origin  in  the  economic  relations  of  the  different  social 
classes.  This  view  may  be  a  great  abstraction,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  more  positive  working  conception  than  any  we  can  find  in  the 
kind  of  vague  and  abstract  sociology  of  which  Professor  Giddings  is 
a  representative.  It  is  true  that  he  recognizes  the  economic  factor  in 
social  evolution,  but,  except  perhaps  in  his  account  of  feudalism,  he 
gives  no  recognition  to  the  way  in  which  economic  power  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  shape  the  jurisprudence,  the  political  institutions,  and  the 
morality  of  society.  The  economic  interpretation  of  social  evolution 
has,  on  Loria*s  showing,  important  practical  consequences  ;  for  it  would 
indicate  that  morality,  and  law,  and  political  action  are  not  so  much 
the  causes  as  the  results  of  certain  organic  economic  relations,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  illusory  to  look  to  moral,  legal,  or  political  reform 
as  the  means  of  arriving  at  **  the  economic  equilibrium.*’  As  compared 
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with  such  a  view,  the  statement  that  *‘a  conception  of  man  as 
essentially  and  naturally  social,  as  created  by  his  social  relationships 
and  existing  as  man  only  in  virtue  of  them,  will  be  **  (why  **  will  be  **  ?) 
**  the  starting-point.'of  the  political  theorizing  of  coming  years,*^  seems 
singularly  empty  and  unsatisfying.  And  if  the  practical  consequence 
of  an  interpretation  of  society  in  terms  of  physical  causation  is  that, 
**  enormous  as  is  the  social  energy,  it  is  always  a  definite  quantity  : 
every  unit  of  it  has  been  taken  up  from  the  physical  environment,  and 
no  changes  of  form  can  increase  the  amount,”  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  illuminating,  or  very  fruitful ;  though  the  author  considers  that 
it  makes  the  definition  of  sociology,  as  an  explanation  of  social 
phenomena  in  terms  of  natural  causation,  ”  somewhat  more  explicit,” 
and  that  sociology  “is  strictly  an  explanatory  science,  fortifying 
induction  by  deduction,  and  referring  effects  to  veritable  causes.” 

There  is  no  space  to  follow  Professor  Giddings  over  the  immense 
amount  of  ground  which  he  covers,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  remark¬ 
able  agility  and  with  giant  strides.  The  first  book — on  “  the 
Elements  of  Social  Theory  ”  (problems  of  classification  and  method) — 
is  more  suggestive  than  the  “  descriptive  ”  books  upon  “  the  Elements 
and  Structure,”  and  the  “  Historical  Evolution  of  Society  ;  ”  while  the 
last  book,  upon  “  Social  Process,  Law  and  Cause,”  is  “  very  fine  and 
large,”  but  about  as  abstract  as  the  consideration  of  **  social  forces  ”  can 
well  be  made.  No  one  would  wish  to  deny  that  “  social  evolution  is 
but  a  phase  of  cosmic  evolution,”  that  all  “  social  energy  is  transmuted 
physical  energy,”  or  many  other  rapid  and  unqualified  propositions  of 
the  same  kind.  But  perhaps  they  could  be  made  a  little  more  precise, 
or  their  precise  bearing  and  application  more  clearly  indicated.  As 
such,  they  appear  to  have  merely  an  emotional  or  imaginative  value  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  see  where  the  scientific  or  practical 
deduction  comes  in,  unless  the  author  thinks  we  can  subsist  upon  such 
“  stones  ”  as  that  “  a  high  degree  of  evolution  can  be  attained  by  any 
society  only  if  the  motion  lost  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  motion 
gained.”  I  submit  that  reflections  of  this  kind  may  be  profound,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  very  luminous,  or  particularly  helpfuL  We  feel 
so  ignorant  about  “  social  processes  in  general,”  that  we  are  prepared 
for  anything ;  but  we  are  unmoved  by  generalizations  which  promise 
so  much  and  perform  so  little — ^generalizations  which  appear  to  dis¬ 
regard  all  the  characteristics  by  which  human  society  is  made  social 
and  human— «nd  generalizations  which  are  at  least  as  old  as  the 
beginnings  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Professor  Giddings  himself,  who  rejects  biological  description  of  social 
facts,  pays  more  attention  to  the  “  subjective  ”  or  psychological  than  the 
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**  objective  or  physical  iuterpretation  "  of  society,  while  he  insists  upon 
the  doable  aspects  and  their  inseparable  correlation.  “  No  new  principle 
of  objective  interpretation  need  be  looked  for.  The  physical  process, 
in  society  as  in  the  desmid  or  the  star,  is  that  of  formal  evolution, 
though  the  equilibration  of  energy."  But  Professor  Giddings  considers 
that  the  subjective  interpretation  is  not  “  advanced  or  developed  "  to  the 
same  degree,  and  that  the  attempts  to  "  seek  unity  of  subjective  interpre¬ 
tation  "  have  so  far  missed  the  point :  they  have  not,  that  is,  succeeded 
in  finding  the  characteristic  that  "  stamps  a  phenomenon  as  social,  and 
differentiates  it  from  phenomena  of  every  other  kind  ; "  and  this  must 
be  found  in  "  some  phenomenon  which  is  co-eztensive  with  potential 
society."  It  is  in  his  statement  of  this  "  psychic  datum,  motive,  or 
principle  of  society,"  the  sociological  postulate,  that  Professor  Giddings 
places  his  contribution  to  sociology.  ‘*The  original  and  elementary 
subjective  fact  is  the  con$cioutne$$  of  kind.  By  this  term  1  mean  a 
state  of  consciousness  in  which  any  being,  whether  low  or  high  in  the 
scale  of  life,  recognizes  another  conscious  being  as  of  like  kind  with 
itself."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  should,  in  the  first  place, 
regard  this  principle  as  an  original  discovery,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
should  not  be  at  pains  to  make  it  more  precise.  As  formulated  and 
habitually  employed  by  the  author,  it  does  not  seem  to  suggest,  or  to 
lead  to,  anything  further  than  Plato’s  famous  description  of  the 
"  philosophic  dog  "  in  the  Republic,  and  of  the  philosophic  element  in 
the  soul  as  the  source  of  **  the  recognition  of  what  is  outside,  and  yet 
akin  to  one’s  self,"  or  than  Aristotle’s  description  of  ^tXta  and  the  various 
forms  of  attraction  and  association  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  the  Ethics  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  first 
attempt  at  a  systematic  sociology  on  the  lines  of  attention  to  *Hhe 
psychic  aspects  of  social  phenomena,"  and  we  cannot  see  that  its 
modern  restatement  gives  it  an  added  significance,  or  a  fuller  content. 
It  would  certainly  be  possible  to  say  of  our  author’s  formula,  what  he 
himself  says  of  the  formulas  suggested  by  M.  Tarde  and  Professor 
Durkheim — both  of  whom  he  considers  to  "  have  most  nearly  succeeded 
in  the  attempt  to  discern  the  essential  nature  of  social  phenomena," — 
the  formula  includes  too  much.  There  may  be  consciousness  of  kind — 
just  as  there  may  be  an  impression  of  one  mind  by  another  (Tarde’s 
“  imitation  ’’)  or  by  many  minds  (Durkheim’s  “  coercion  ’’),  "  which 
neither  is  nor  can  be  developed  into  association."  In  other  words, 
"  consciousness  of  kind  ’’  may  account  for  partial  ^tXui — the  association 
with  another  man  or  men  to  the  extent  of  their  **  utility  ’’  or  "  pleasant¬ 
ness," — but  not  for  that  fuller  and  more  distinctive  kind  of  association 
which  we  call  “  society,”  or  “  the  State."  Nor,  again,  doesit  by  itself 
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enable  ns  to  ducriminate  between  the  or  facts  which  make  a 
“  society,”  and  the  fact  or  facts  which  make  a  **  State.”  A  man  may 
enter  into  Tarioos  kinds  of  association  with  his  fellows  withont  feeling 
that  **  membership  of  a  whole  ”  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
State-conscionsness  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  social  conscious¬ 
ness.  For  instance,  Political  Economy  (in  the  old  and  strict  sense) 
takes  the^point  of  view  of  ^  the  State :”  Economics  (in  the  modern  sense) 
of  ”  society.”  We  are  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  utility  of  any  such 
organon  ”  of  sociological  inquiry,  but  we  are  still  less  convinced  that 
our  antbor’s  organon  carries  us  any  forwarder.  It  is  superfluous  at  this 
date  to  insist  on  the  unity  underlying  all  phases  of  social  existence : 
what  we  want  are  criteria  by  which  higher  can  be  distingoished  from 
lower  or  looser  social  forms. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  appreciation  of  Professor  Giddings’s  book  has 
been  unsympathetic  and  possibly  **  Philistine,”  but  I  am  quite  ready 
to  believe  that  this  is  my  fault,  rather  than  the  author’s.  The 
high  aim,  the  broad  outlook,  and  the  speculative  courage  displayed 
throughout  are  sufficient  to  make  one  regret  that  one  cannot  hail 
it  as  a  work  which  has  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  or  has  illuminated 
the  dark  places  and  vague  spaces  of  **  sociology.”  On  the  other  hand, 
1  know  of  no  better  general  account  of  the  subject  to  which  1  could 
refer  any  one  who  desires  to  know  what  work  is  being  done  in 

sociology,”  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  task  which  sociologists 
set  before  themselves.  Bougie’s  Zes  Sciences  Soeiales  en  Allemagne 
would  be  found  a  useful  supplement  to  Professor  Giddings’s  notice 
of  foreign  work ;  and  to  his  **  bibliography  ”  (which  is  at  once  too 
full  and  incomplete)  might  be  added  Loria's  Les  Bases  Eeonomiques 
de  la  Constitution  Soeiale,  and  Crozier’s  Progress  and  Civilization. 
One  feature  of  Professor  Giddings’s  book,  by  the  way,  is  his  exaltation 
of  Spencer  at  the  expense  of  Comte.  And  yet  we  should  have 
thought  that  Comte’s  conception  of  sociology  as  the  positive  study 
of  the  laws  of  social  evolution  has  been  more  fruitful  and  suggestive 
than  **  the  evolutionist  account  of  social  relations,”  and  the  **  physical 
explanation  of  social  forms  and  metamorphoses.”  As  Professor 
Giddings  himself  admits,  Comte’s  interpretation  of  society  issues  in 
a  positive  theory  of  social  reform  and  organization,  while  in  Mr. 
Spencer’s  philosophy  the  thought  has  become  partially  negative  :  ”  the 
statesman  cannot  make  society  better  by  his  art,  but  he  can  make  it 
indefinitely  worse.”  In  fact,  the  social  will  and  ^social  choices” 
are  not  only  not  recognized  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  important  factors  in 
social  causation,  but  ruled  out ;  with  the  result  that  the  characteristic 
feature  of  ”  social  ”  as  distinguished  from  **  physical  ”  evolution  is 
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omitted  from  the  **  physical  philosophy  of  society,"  although  it  is, 
vee  admit,  fully  recognized  by  Professor  Giddings’s  combination  of  the 
"objective"  and  "subjective"  methods.  The  "objective  interprets- 
tion"  may  be  "extremely  crude  in  the  philosophy  of  Comte,"  but 
the  "  subjective  interpretation "  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer 
appears — on  the  testimony  of  his  disciple — to  be  something  worse 
than  crude.  And  if  Comte  indulges  in  "mere  metaphors" — not,  we 
think,  a  particularly  fair  description  of  his  formuhe — what  can  be 
said  of  much  of  the  imposing  terminology  with  which  "  Spencerian 
sociology  in  general "  makes  such  play  ?  The  more  one  reads  of 
modern  sociology,  the  more  one  feels  the  force  of  Aristotle’s  observa¬ 
tion  that,  in  regard  to  hnman  life  and  action,  o!  ftiy  koBoXov  Xoyoi 
K€vvTtpot^  ol  ST  Ivt  (upoiK  aKf]$awr€pot.  Our  first  impulse,  after  putting 
down  the  Prineiplet  of  Sociologyy  that  is  "an  analysis  of  social 
phenomena  and  social  organization,"  is  to  take  op  such  a  book  as 
Booth’s  last  volume  on  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London. 
Statistics,  we  know,  may  be  deceitful,  and  none  more  so  than  "  socio¬ 
logical"  statistics,  but  at  any  rate  we  feel  in  touch,  again,  with  human 
life,  from  which  sociology  seems  to  have  carried  us  so  far  ;  we  feel  we 
are  no  longer  following  "  a  ghastly  ballet  of  bloodless  categories ; " 
and  "  the  interpretation  of  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  psychical 
activity,  organic  adjustment,  natural  selection,  and  the  conservation 
of  energy  "  seems  either  a  great  deal  less  or  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  fancied  it  to  be  before. 

Sidney  Ball. 


ON  HUMAN  NATURE :  Essays  in  Ethics  and  Politics.  By 
Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Selected  and  translated  by  T.  Bailey 
Saunders,  M.A.  [132  pp.  8vo.  2t.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  Lon¬ 
don,  1897.] 

Reading  these  extracts  from  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy,  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  with  the  unlettered  critic  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  that 
they  lack  originality,  being  so  astonishingly  full  of  hackneyed'quotations. 
And  this  is  not  only  because  Schopenhauer  enunciates  universal  truths 
in  a  racy  style,  nowise  hidden  in  this  excellent  translation,  which 
catches  forcible  hold  of  the  memory  and  the  understanding ;  but  also 
because  philosophers  and  would-be  philosophers,  pessimists  of  greater 
and  less  degree,  have  found  in  Schopenhauer  the  source  of  their  inspira- 
tion-^uotiRg,  and  indeed  often  misquoting,  his  arguments  ;  producing, 
possibly  in  all  good  faith,  his  aphorisms  as  home-made ;  following 
eagerly  when  he  deserts  his  main  argument  to  fulminate  against  the 
baseness  of  men,  yet  left  lagging  behind  when  the  philosopher  corrects 
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his  theories  during  one  of  his  brilliant  incursions  into  everyday  life  and 
contemporary  politics. 

One  does  not  read  Schopenhauer  in  order  to  agree,  but  in  order  to 
be  set  thinking  ;  which  means  that  one  cannot  rise  from  the  reading 
of  this  book,  or  any  one  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  without  a 
mind  somewhat  better  furnished  than  it  was  before.  It  is  impossible 
to  agree,  or  at  least  to  agree  idly,  inasmuch  as  contrary  propositions 
and  paradoxes  bristle  on  every  page,  as  they  bristle  on  every  page  of 
life.  All  of  which  is  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  works  of  most  men 
nowadays,  who,  starting  from  the  fixed  opinion  that  they  know  every* 
thing  about  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  now  under  discussion,  proceed 
to  wrap  their  theories  into  convenient  pellets,  smoothly  coated  in  the 
orthodox  style,  so  that  they  may  be  quietly  and  quickly  swallowed  by 
the  reader.  These  essays  are  admirably  unfit  to  be  got  up  for  a  verbal 
examination  ;  but  to  those  who  recognize  that  perpetual  examination 
in  deeds  which  later  life  brings,  the  works  of  the  philosopher  highly 
commend  themselves.  Here  are  the  shrewd  and  lively  observations 
which  life  affords  so  little  time  to  make  at  first  hand.  Here  are  the 
sharp  reminders  of  that  which  once  we  saw  and  had  forgotten.  And 
scarcely  less  welcome  are  those  gaps  in  his  philosophy,  not  inten¬ 
tionally  left  for,  and  yet  so  exactly  filled  by,  our  belief  in  God  and 
the  Divine  in  man.  Such  a  belief  does  not  annihilate  Schopenhauer's 
pessimism :  rather  it  transmutes  it ;  not  denying  facts,  as  indeed  it 
were  idle  to  do,  but  putting  on  them  a  fairer  complexion,  and  showing 
something  beyond  and  yet  more  abiding  than  the  immeasurable  base¬ 
ness  of  the  human  animal,  of  which  it  may  yet  be  well  that,  for  the 
sake  of  some  rose-water  revolutionists,  Schopenhauer  or  another  should 
forcibly  remind  us. 

E.  A.  Baknett. 

STUDIER  OFVER  LONSYSTEMETS  HISTORIA  I  ENG¬ 
LAND.  Fbrra  delen.  Orsakema  till  de  sekulara  variationerua  i 
Engelska  lonarbeteres  lefnadsstandards  fore  1760.  Af  Gustav 
F.  Steffen,  [xx.,  206  pp.  8vo.  Stockholm,  1896.] 

This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  publications  of  Victor  Lor4n’s  Swedish 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.”  If  the  others  are 
anything  like  this,  the  foundation  is  a  very  important  institution  in  the 
economic  world.  Dr.  Steffen  divides  the  history  from  1260  to  1760 
into  four  periods:  1260-1350,  1350-1540,  1540-1660,  1660-1760; 
and  in  each  period  he  compares  the  usual  wages  with  their  purchasing 
power  in  selected  articles,  chiefly  grain  and  wheat.  He  concludes  that 
^n  the  first  period  the  standard  of  life  was  low,  but  not  falling  ;  in  the 
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second  it  rose  higb,  after  the  Black  Death  and  the  associated  changes  ; 
in  the  third  it  fell  very  low  ;  in  the  fourth  it  rose  rapidly  for  the  artisan, 
but  remained  nearly  stationary  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  His 
authorities  are  chiefly  Rogers  and  Vinogradofl*,  and  their  quoted 
materials  ;  but  he  also  refers  to  all  the  other  appropriate  literature. 
It  would  require  an  expert  to  test  his  use  of  it ;  let  us  hope  that 
the  English  translation,  which  he  promises,  may  soon  be  ready  for 
the  experts.  He  gives  an  English  analysis,  which  has  been  very  useful 
to  one  reader. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Stefien  is  too  confiding  in  the  use  of  his  statistics.  He 
is  so  absolutely  certain  that  we  know  all  about  the  **  standard  of  life  *' 
in  any  given  generation.  We  may  know  what  the  weekly  wages  were, 
and  what  were  the  market-prices  of  bread  and  meat,  but  what  a  mass 
of  things  we  do  not  know  !  Did  the  labourer  get  his  house  for  nothing  ? 
Did  his  family  join  in  to  help  his  work  ?  Did  he  get  any  allowances 
in  kind  ?  Had  he  any  garden' to  his  house  ?  Were  things  sold  at  tbo 
market-price  in  his  village  ?  As  a  faithful  disciple  of  Rogers,  Dr. 
Stefien  takes  the  darkest  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  governing  classes, 
both  capitalists  and  landlords.  The  Statute  of  Labourers,  the  Statute 
of  Apprentices,  the  abolition  of  feudal  burdens,  even  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  and  the  Septennial  Act,'  were  all  devices  of  the  rich  for 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  That  is  a  common  view  of  history, 
and  it  is  growing  commoner,  but  it  cannot  be  the  truth,  or  at  least 
anything  like  the  whole  truth.  Our  ancestors  cannot  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes,  of  legislating  ruflians  and  oppressed  victims, 
any  more  than  we  are  so  divided  now,  however  much  Mr.  Hyndman 
wants  to  persuade  us  that  we  are.  If  any  fact  lies  on  the  broad 
surface  of  English  history,  it  is  that  the  country  is  and  has  long  been 
very  fairly  homogeneous ;  and  if  any  one  class  has  been  powerful 
enough  to  establish  a  state  of  things  for  any  length  of  time,  it  has 
been  because  the  other  classes  were  fairly  content  with  it,  allowing  for 
a  little  necessary  friction.  But  this  dissent  from  one  conclusion  is 
rather  a  priori  than  founded  on  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  intended  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  Dr. 'Steffen’s  work. 

T.  C.  Snow. 

METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM.  By  Thomas  Mackay.  [363 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  7«.  6<f.  Murray.  London,  1896.] 

These  essaye,  by  one  who  has  had  great  experience  in  poor-law 
and  Charity  Organization  Society  work,  include  valuable  contributions 

'  Apparently  Steffen  thinks  that  there  were  annual  elections  until  1716 
(P.  161.) 
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on  the  subjects  of  poor-law  reform  and  of  old-age  pensions.  The 
comparison  between  the  results  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  as  applied 
in  various  town  and  country  unions,  is  extremely  suggestive.  The 
more  personal  the  experience,  indeed,  the  more  valuable  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  ;  for  in  some  of  the  wider  statements  made  by  Mr.  Mackay,  be 
shows  an  anti-collectivist  bias  which  seems  to  lay  him  open  to  the 
charge  of  unfairness.  For  instance,  on  p.  42,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
to  **  the  restrictive  regulations  of  trade-unionism  ”  and  **  the  penalizing 
legislation  directed  against  private  enterprise  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  cause  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  ;  and  this  point  of  view  is 
insisted  on  in  the  essay  on  the  The  Collective  Bargain.” 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  penalizing  legislation .  directed  against 
private  enterprise,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  effective  at  all, 
must  assist  the  considerate  employer  in  exactly  the  proportion  in  which 
it  hampers  bis  more  unscrupulous  rival,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  in  a  more  social  type  of  man.  Further, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  restrictive  policy  of  trade-unionism, 
acting,  as  described  on  p.  320,  by  restraining  men  from  coming  into 
a  trade  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage  than  is  then  current,  does,  on  the 
whole,  inflict  an  injury  on  private  enterprise,  and  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  higher  rate  of  wages  is  generally  repaid  by  a  higher  standard 
of  work.  Again,  Mr.  Mackay  condemns  **  the  trade-union  policy  ”  of 
limiting  the  output  in  cases  of  over-production  without  dismissing  the 
men,  but  does  not  discriminate  between  the  occasions  on  which  this 
may  be  most  desirable  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  those  in  which 
the  suggestion  is  impracticable.  Mr.  Mackay's  conclusion  then,  a 
conclusion  worked  out  at  some  length,  to  the  effect  that  falling  prices 
and  mobility  of  labour  will  be  enough  of  themselves  to  ensure  the 
well-being  of  the  working  classes,  if  allowed  to  work  without  the 
interference  of  trade-unions  or  legislation,  is  not  altogether  convincing. 
He  quotes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  as  admitting  that  trade-unions, 
to  be  effective,  must  use  compulsion  to  restrain  individuals  from  making 
private  bargains,  and  contends  that,  if  they  were  successful  in  this 
course  of  action,  the  collective  bargain  that  would  ensue  between  the 
union  and  the  combined  employers  could  not  be  strictly  termed  a 
bargain  at  all,  especially  as,  on  the  theory  in  question,  failure  to  obtain 
their  terms  on  the  part  of  the  men  would  be  followed  by  regulation  of 
industry,  on  the  basis  of  the  living  wage,  by  the  State,  which  would 
become  the  universal  employer.  Yet  we  must  remember  that,  short  of 
actual  violence,  which  must  of  course  be  restrained  by  law,  much  may 
be  done  by  the  public  opinion  of  a  class  to  enforce  submission  to  the 
will  of  a  majority.  The  disrepute  entailed  among  their' fellows  may 
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prevent  many  men  from  making  private  bargains  with  their  employers. 
On  the  whole,  then,  is  it  not  trne  that,  though  physical  coercion  might 
do  more,  moral  coercion  will  do  much  to  promote  **  solidarity  ”  among 
the  men  ?  In  such  cases  may  we  not  say  that  their  action  is  as 
**  voluntary  **  as  though,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  check,  their 
poverty,  not  their  will,  had  consented  to  an  arrangement  ? 

Turning  to  the  essay  on  poor-law  reform,  one  feels  that  Mr. 
Mackay  is  dealing  with  a  subject  which  he  has  mode  very  specially 
his  own,  though  here,  too,  a  certain  bias  may  be  seen  in  his  professetl 
inability  (p.  25)  to  understand  the  position  of  Socialists ’’  who 
disapprove  of  outdoor  relief  for  the  ablebodied,  although  they  are 
anxious  for  old-age  pensions !  The  facts  and  figures  he  gives  as  to 
the  reduction  of  pauperism  by  the  indoor  system  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  is  also  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  relief  by 
voluntary  agencies  tends  in  the  same  direction,  if  carefully  organized. 
The  short  chapter  on  classification  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  iu 
which  any  such  proposal  is  rejected,  shows  a  refreshing  touch  of 
human  nature  in  the  suggestion  that,  after  all,  the  most  respectable 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  company ! 

In  regard  to  a  more  positive  side  in  the  work  of  social  reform,  the 
chapter  on  People’s  Banks  is  appreciative  and  hopeful  as  to  efforts  in 
this  direction  ;  and  the  whole  book  is  interesting  as  a  presentment  of 
the  point  of  view  of  a  nun  inspired  with  the  desire  for  reform,  though 
that  reform  is  to  be,  wholly  and  entirely,  on  what  Mr.  Mackay 
deprecates  our  calling  an  **  individualistic  ”  basis. 

S.  C.  Archer  Gurret. 

SELECT  DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  TRADE  UNIONISM.  I.  The  Tailoring  Trade.  By  F.  W. 
Galtox.  With  a  Preface  by  Sidney  Webb,  [xlviii.,  242  pp. 
Crown  8 VO.  5«.  Longmans.  London,  1896.] 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  form  of  the  development  of  thought  due  to  the 
influence  of  evolutionary  ideas  more  striking  than  that  which  marks 
the  growth  of  history  as  a  science,  and  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.  The 
very  subject  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  itself  the  product  of  recent 
thought,  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  wider  field  of  study  which  is 
called  Social  Philosophy.  We  are  learning  with  greater  certainty,  day 
by  day,  that  political  history  is  only  intelligible,  only  acquires  a 
meaning,  a  message  for  us,  when  we  regard  the  striking  events 
recorded  in  close  connection  with  the  less  obtrusive,  less  picturesque 
facts  that  relate  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  people.  We  are  becoming 
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coDviaced  that  constitutional  changes  and  growth  have  their  roots 
and  their  explanation  in  the  daily  life  and  condition  of  all  workers  and 
thinkers,  and  even  of  beggars  and  idlers.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
trace  the  great  changes  in  the  world’s  history,  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  unobtrusive  records  of  the  bygone  manners  and  mode  of  life 
that  we  shall  gain  many  of  the  facts  whose  consideration  alone  will 
throw  light  on  our  subject.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  numerous 
memoirs  written,  giving  accounts  of  individual  trades ;  or  local  his¬ 
tories,  recording  the  life  of  the  citizens  of  some  town,  or  even  the 
chronicle  of  some  village ;  and  all  these,  even  if  not  exactly  history, 
are  the  material  from  which  history  is  mode. 

It  is,  to  a  large  extent,  from  among  the  records  that  have  been 
preserved  of  the  various  trade  unions  that  the  historian  of  the  future 
must  hope  to  gain  much  valuable  material  for  hU  study,  and  we  are 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Galton  for  his  patient  research  among  the  records 
of  the  tailoring  trade,  to  which  is  due  the  volume  before  us.  The 
documents  he  has  brought  to  light  and  edited  with  much  judgment, 
give  us  a  fairly  complete  view  of  trade  unionism,  as  exemplihed  by  the 
clubs  of  the  journeymen  tailors  from  1721,  when  the  documentary 
evidence  begins,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  strike  among  the  tailors 
of  which  we  have  record.  We  find  a  somewhat  sad  series  of  struggles 
and  misunderstandings  between  employers  and  employed  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  improvement  in  the  treatment  and  position  of  the  men  is 
fairly  continuous  down  to  1866,  in  which  year  were  drawn  up  the  rules 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Journeymen  Tailors,  which  closes  the 
book.  An  interesting  introduction  connects  the  various  documents, 
and  gives  a  more  or  less  continuous  narrative  of  the  events  described. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  any  account  of  the  contents  of 
such  a  book.  The  importance  of  it  is  that  we  have  the  facts  at  first 
hand,  the  comments  on  events,  not  of  the  historian,  but  of  those  who 
were  making  the  history  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  with  confidence,  that 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  such  subjects  as  those  treated  of  will 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Galton  for  the  industry  and  judgment  with  which 
he  has  performed  his  task. 

There  is  a  special  interest  attaching  to  this  work,  in  that  it  is  the 
production  of  one  trained,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  points  out  in  the  preface, 
not  in  the  Universities  or  the  study,  but  in  the  board  school  and  the 
workshop.  We  have,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  learning  about  these 
questions  from  the  inside,  from  one  to  whom  they  are  of  real  and  vital 
importance.  The  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  studies,  dealing 
with  different  trades  and  aspects  of  industry.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
London  School  of  Economics  will  thus  perform  a  most  valuable  work 
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ia  providing  us  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes  that  have  led 
to  the  present  condition  of  industrj  and  labour,  and  perhaps  also  in 
suggesting  how  to  remedy  existing  evils. 

£.  A.  Peabsox. 


SOCIALISM  :  Being  Notes  on  a  Political  Tour.  By  Sir  Hebrt 
Wbixox,  late  Attorney-Greneral  of  Victoria,  Australia,  [xi.,  300 
pp.  8vo.  lOr.  6d.  Macmillan.  London,  1896.] 

This  book  represents,  in  the  guise  of  the  impressions  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  a  candid  examination  of  Socialism  as  it  was  encountered  in 
conversations  with  **  the  workers  themselves,'’  at  public  meetings,  and 
in  the  literature  of  the  bookstall.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  author  sums 
up  the  case  against  Socialism  as  it  presents  itself  to  his  experience. 
So  far  as  it  demands  a  great  improvement  in  our  social  conditions,” 
it  is  wholly  good,  but  not  distinctive ;  but  so  far  it  represents  a  new 
scheme  of  things,  carried  to  its  full  extent,”  it  means  “  an  influence 
before  which  civilization  would  wane.”  The  anthor  evidently  found  a 
difflculty  in  getting  a  ” system”  out  of  his  **  Notes  ;  ”  but  his  summing 
up  depends  entirely  upon  his  conception  of  Socialism  as  a  rigid  and 
sharply  defined  system,  rather  than  as  a  regulative  principle  of  social 
reform  :  and  it  is  the  latter  conception  of  Socialism  that  his  **  Notes  ” 
more  clearly  suggest.  His  objections  to  Socialism  stand  or  fall  with 
his  conception  of  the  ”  final  stage  proposed  by  the  Socialist,”  and  this 
conception  is  itself  generalized  rather  from  the  man  in  the  street  than 
**  the  records  of  an  observer  and  a  reporter.”  The  substance  of  his 
observations  tends  to  show  that  Socialism  is  not  committed  on  a  great 
number  of  “  developments,”  but  the  form  which  he  selects  for  criticism 
is  a  full-bodied  creation — “  the  complete  Socialist  system  ” — presenting 
an  appearance  of  symmetry  and  finality  which  is  anything  but  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Socialist  theory  or  practice.  If  Socialism  is  content  to 
be  indefinite,  the  author  seems  determined  to  be  definite  for  it,  and 
we  find  it  dogmatically  stated  that  ”  an  impassable  gulf  yawns  between 
the  true  Christian  and  the  true  Socialist ;  ”  that  ”  the  present  phase 
of  Socialism  is  imported  from  Germany,”  and  ”  Karl  Marx  is  regarded 
by  English,  as  well  as  German  Socialists,  as  the  high  priest  of  the 
system  ;  ”  that  “  Socialism  is  incompatible  with  fixed  marriage  and 
separate  family  life  ;  ”  that  **  personal  independence  must  be  given  up 
in  the  Socialist  State  ;  ”  that  ”  the  teachers  of  the  new  system  assume 
as  its  broad  foundation  a  radical  improvement  in  human  nature  ;  ”  that 
“Mr.  Chamberlain's  plans  for  helping  the  poor  and  the  worker  are 
opposed  to  Socialism  in  preserving  individuality,  and  seeking  to  increase 
and  distribute  wealth,  not  to  abolish  it.”  Statements  of  this  broad 
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and  sweeping  character  seem  to  refer  to  some  a  priori  constrnction  of 
Socialism — ^what  the  writer  has  chosen  to  describe  (although  he  never 
defines  it)  as  **trae”  Socialism,  rather  than  to  what  we  know  as 
working  Socialism  in  England.  And  when  the  author  says  that  **  in 
public  and  municipal  action  things  are  done  in  the  name  of  Socialism 
that  are  not  Socialist  in  the  true  sense,**  he  seems  to  think  that 
nothing  is  Socialism  which  does  not  involve  the  “  complete  Socialist 
system.** 

I  should  demur  even  to  his  statement  that  **  the  first,  and  indeed  the 
main,  postulate  of  the  Socialists  is,  that  the  State  should  own  the  land 
and  all  the  instruments  of  production  and  exchange.**  Many  people 
who  hold  the  Socialist  idea  or  principle  never  envisage  it  in  any  such 
ultimate  or  systematic  form.  They  certainly  do  believe  in  the  popular 
and  democratic  control  of  the  national  economy,  hut  the  Socialist 
who  is  content  to  use  communal  control  and  administration  as  a  guiding 
principle  in  social  reform  is  just  as  **  true,**  and  certainly  a  more  useful 
Socialist  than  the  man  who  uses  the  formula  of  the  **  Socialization  **  or 
**  Nationalization  **  of  the  means  of  production.  Socialism,  like  religion, 
is  easy  to  attack  when  it  puts  itself  into  formulas  ;  but  just  as  religion 
is  something  else  than  religious  ideas  or  opinions,  so  Socialism  is 
something  else  than  any  system  of  it :  it  is  a  ’regulative  idea  of  social 
reform,  in  the  sense  that  it  not  only  gives  a  general  direction  to  reform, 
but  also  provides  a  criterion  for  the  rejection  of  reforms  *'  falsely  so- 
called,**  such  as  **  leasehold  enfranchisement,**  and  all  measures  which 
conflict  with  the  idea  of  social  control. 

And  the  negative  value  of  such  a  regulative  principle — the  principle 
which  distinguishes  the  Socialist  from  the  party  politician  and  empirical 
reformers  of  every  kind  and  degree — may  be  often  of  as  great  import¬ 
ance  as  any  positive  application  of  it  in  this  and  that  direction. 
Socialists  are  under  the  same  necessity  as  other  people  who  want  to 
elaim  the  attention  of  the  average  and  unimaginative  man — that  is,  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  formulating  their  ideal  in  such  a  way  as  to 
anticipate  its  application  to  a  changing  world  :  the  objector— that  is, 
the  man  in  the  street — is  at  once  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  cannot 
work  ;  that  is,  as  things  are.  But  the  point  is  that  the  Socialist  assumes 
that  things  are  moving,  and,  moreover,  that  he  is  moving  them  in  such 
a  way  that  the  world  may  be  prepared  (in  more  senses  than  one)  for 
what  our  author  regards  as  **  true  **  Socialism. 

Sir  Henry  Wrixon  himself  dilates  on  the  revulsion  (which  we  should 
regard  as  the  development),  **  in  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
now  prevails  ** — and,  that  too,  **  among  many  who  disclaim  Socialism  ** 
—as  contrasted  with  **  thirty  years  ago.**  He  speaks  also  of  **  the 
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merging  of  political  aspirations  into  social  ones/’  and  **  the  growth  of 
politics  into  a  social  science,”  and  of  Herbert  Spencer  being  known 
as  **  Poor  Herbert  Spencer.”  In  another  place,  he  quotes  the  observa* 
tion  of  a  Labour  leader,  that  **  he  and  his  friends  took  little  interest  in 
any  politics  except  in  so  far  as  they  should  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes.”  With  the  true  political  instinct  which  enables  him  to  mark 
these  signs  of  change,  he  observes  that  the  Parish  Councils  Act 
will  prove  to  be  ^  a  more  important  change  than  many  others  which 
attract  fierce  opposition  when  proposed.”  The  movement  of  things  is 
enough  to  keep  the  hands  and  heads  of  Socialists  pretty  full,  and  the 
danger  is — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — that,  when  political  and 
economic  adventurers  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  abroad,  things  may 
move  too  fast  for  Socialists,  and  crude  attempts  at  State  Socialism  may 
prove  a  hindrance  and  an  obstruction  to  Progressive  Socialism. 

The  chief  value  of  Sir  Henry  Wrixon’s  book  is  that  it  represents 
the  judgment  and  habit  of  mind  of  the  shrewd  man  of  afiairs.  It  is 
this  which  gives  a  certain  actuality  to  his  treatment  of  the  movement. 
For  instance,  he  emphasizes  the  close  connection  between  the  increased 
sensitiveness  to  social  inequality  and  the  extended  recognition  of 
political  equality  ;  though,  on  the  other  band,  he  is  scarcely  right  in 
describing  modern  Socialism  as  a  harking  back  of  the  working  classes 
to  paternal  theories  of  government,  when  it  is,  after  all,  as  he  himself 
puts  it,  government  by  themselves.”  There  is  surely  all  the  difference 
between  the  democratic  methods  of  the  Municipal  or  Parish  Council 
and  the  methods  of  patriarchal  Socialism.  The  author’s  political 
instinct,  again,  comes  out  in  such  remarks  as  that  “  a  popular  authority 
cannot  itself  manage  a  business  on  business  principles,  the  employees  of 
which  are  its  electors.”  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Socialist  management 
means  management  by  experts  who  would  only  be  indirectly  elected 
by  the  popular  vote.  How  to  combine  administrative  efficiency  with 
popular  control  is,  no  doubt,  the  problem  of  democratic  constitutions, 
but  the  consideration  of  this  problem  involves  a  revision  of  the  ordinary 
ideas  as  to  the  method  and  working  of  democracy.  **  The  ranks  of 
workmen,”  says  one  of  the  author’s  interlocutors,  **  would  not  be  allowed 
to  elect  their  own  heads :  they  would  only  have  their  vote  for  the 
general  election  of  representatives.”  He  sees,  again,  what  truly  is  an 
argument  for  collective  action  of  some  kind,  either  by  Co-operation  or 
the  State — namely,  the  great  advance  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the 
dwarfing  of  all  individual  action  or  industry ;  ”  although  it  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  is  not  used  to  modify  his  general  view  of  Collectivism 
as  a  ”  method  of  revolution,”  or  a  ”  plea  for  a  general  upturning.”  He 
sees  also  that  the  doctrine  of  mere  and  instant  ”  spoliation  of  the 
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present  owners  ’’  would  **  upset  all  continuity  of  natural  life  ; but  be 
must  hare  forgotten  some  of  the  conversations  with  **  thoughtful 
Socialists  '*  which  he  records,  when  he  says  that  he  “  never  heard  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  the  State  was  to  get  these  (land,  etc.),  except  by 
the  spoliation  of  present  owners.” 

On  the  whole,  the  author's  summing-up  of  Socialism  hardly  seems 
to  profit  by  the  observations  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  based  ;  for 
these  observations  bring  out,  more  than  most  books  we  have  read,  the 
various  nuances  of  Socialism,  and  the  difiSculty  that  lies  in  any 
generalized  conception  of  its  **  creed.”  Such  a  conception  tends  to  be 
a  mosaic  of  anything  but  necessarily  homogeneous  ideas,  rather  than  the 
presentation  of  a  general  idea  followed  out  in  its  varying  application  to 
the  details  of  the  national  economy.  In  his  last  chapter,  in  fact,  the 
author  ceases  to  be  an  observer,  and  becomes  a  doctrinaire ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  doctrinaire  emerges  in  the  kind  of  familiar  dilemmas  into 
which  he  tries  to  fix  the  Socialist  economy  :  such  dilemmas  rest 
upon  the  denial  of  any  interaction  between  human  nature  ”  and  its 
environment,  and  any  development  of  their  relations.  Even  the 
classical  political  economy  has  advanced  to  the  reflection  that  the 
economic  motive  is  not  anything  so  abstract  or  distinct,  so  separable  or 
exclusive,  as  it  is  ordinarily  represented.  It  recognizes  “  motives  to 
collective  action  ”  as  being  as  much  a  part  of  human  economic  nature 
as  **that  cardinal  instinct  in  it  that  makes  us  first  regard  ourselves 
and  those  near  to  us  ;  ”  and  there  are  some  economists,  not  indeed  of 
the  classical  school,  who  attach  no  little  economic  significance  to  such 
industrial  motives  as  the  instinct  of  perfection,  the  desire  of  social  esteem, 
the  educated  sense  of  social  duty,  the  delight  and  the  dignity  of  labour 
—motives  certainly  obscured  by  present  lines  ”  of  industry  and 
economic  relations,  but  motives  which  have  played  a  large  part  in 
industrial  enterprise,  and  to  which  it  is  the  endeavour  of  Socialists  to 
give  freer  play  under  altered  conditions.  The  municipality  of  Florence 
did  not  appeal  to  **  the  sole  economic  motive  ”  or  to  “  private  enter¬ 
prise  ”  for  the  building  of  its  cathedral ;  and  it  is  really  time  that,  in  the 
name  of  history  and  common  sense,  a  protest  should  be  made  against 
the  purely  relative  conceptions  of  **  economic  enterprise  ”  and  **  economic 
motive,”  which  are  as  dismally  true  of  modern  industry  as  they  are 
ludicrously  uutrue  of  what  industry  has  always  been  and  always 
must  be. 

Our  author,  while  a  general  opponent  of  Socialism,  and  a  general 
believer  in  **  the  system  of  freedom,”  has  his  own  idea  of  the  lines  on 
which  Social  Reform  should  proceed.  He  would  approve  of  **  taxa¬ 
tion  that  will  deal  generously  with  the  poor,  strict  control  of 
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moaopolies,  facilitating  small  holdings  of  land,  provident  regulation 
of  industries,  arbitration  for  labour  disputes,  the  proper  housing  of  the 
poor,  and,  in  the  near  future,  coK>peration  and  pro6t.sharing  in  industry." 
He  heartily  approves  the  principle  of  ‘‘  State  aid  to  pensions  "  for  old 
age  ;  and — ^while  drawing  a  line  between  State  ownership,  which 
he  thinks  may  become  necessary,  and  State  management,  which  he 
thinks  is  never  good  business — he  considers  that  “  State  ownership 
and  independent  management  by  co-operative  private  enterprise  may 
come  about  in  the  future ; "  and  adds  that  “  in  this  way  the  wage- 
earner  would  cease  to  be  a  wage-earner."  This  is  the  author’s  view 
of  normal  progress  on  the  “  old  track ;"  but  we  seem  to  detect  no  little 
of  the  trail  of  the  Socialist. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Sir  Henry  Wrixon’s  observations 
are  more  desultory  than  systematic,  and  the  rule  which  he  has  adopted 
of  disguising  the  identity  of  his  informants  has  certainly  lessened  the 
interest  and  the  authority  of  their  iuformation.  These  characteristics 
may  als«  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  justify,  though  they  can  hardly 
excuse,  the  absence  of  an  index.  But,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  it 
is  a  book  which  no  one  can  read  without  considerable  profit  and 
interest,  or  without  considerable  respect  for  the  author  ;  and  members 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  in  particular,  will  find  his  description  of 
their  attitude  both  stimulating  and  provocative. 

Sidney  Ball. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED.  By  John  A. 

Hobson.  [164  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  6d.  Methuen.  London. 

1896.] 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  entire  duty  of  man  might  be  briefly 
comprehended  in  the  maxim  **  Waste  not."  Whether  or  not  this 
proverb  sums  up  the  whole  law,  it  is  certainly  a  good  starting-point 
for  any  economic  inquiry.  For  all  human  polities  are  leaky  casks,  the 
worst  of  them  veritable  sieves,  the  best  in  need  of  vigilant  caulking,  if 
a  large  portion  of  the  good  wine  is  not  to  trickle  out  and  be  lost.  How 
to  stop  waste  of  money  and  waste  of  labour,  and  of  time  which  should 
be  spent  in  useful  labour,  is,  or  should  be,  the  great  problem  for  all 
sociologists.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  an  important  branch 
of  this  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Hobson  is  right  in  dealing  with  it  mainly  from 
this  side. 

He  begins  his  investigation  with  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  **  waste  of  social  labour-time "  caused  by  unemployment. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  computed  the  proportion  of  unemployed  at 
about  7  per  ’cent» ;  but  Mr.  Hobson  gives  reasons  for  thinking  this 
VoL.  VII.— No.  2.  T 
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percentage  far  too  low.  Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
much  higher  among  non-nnionists  than  in  the  trade  unions,  but 
Mr.  Hobson  is  quite  justified,  from  his  point  of  view,  in  adding  to  the 
roll  of  the  unemployed  the  quarter  of  a  million  **  unoccupied  males  of 
mature  years,  who  consume  without  producing,  and  are,  of  course,  the 
most  wasteful  portion  of  the  parasitic  class.  He  proceeds  to  show 
how  modern  forces  make  for  irregular  employment :  the  expansion  of 
market  areas,  the  speculative  nature  of  modern  industry,  the  influence 
of  taste  and  fashion,  and  the  transferability  of  labour.  Under  the 
heading  of  ** Minor  Causes  of  Unemployment”  he  exposes  with  great 
clearness  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  moral  or  economic  defects  in  the 
individual  worker  are  the  cause  of  unemployment.  Such  defects,  no 
doubt,  determine  which  workmen  shall  be  unemployed,  but  they  do  not 
regulate  the  demand  for  labour.  Thus  the  methods  of  the  charity 
organizer  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  “  major  cause  ” 
of  unemployment  Mr.  Hobson  shows  to  be  depressions  of  trade  ;  and 
this,  of  course,  leads  him  to  investigate  the  causes  of  such  depressions. 
These  he  finds  in  the  ”  general  excess  of  producing  power,”  as  shown 
conclusively  by  the  continued  glut  of  loanable  capital.  Our  capacity 
for  production  is  in  excess  of  our  requirements  ;  consumption  fails  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  productive  power.  He  argues  with 
great  cogency  that  saving  is  not  always  or  necessarily  socially  useful, 
since  it  often  only  transfers  employment  by  ousting  labour  and  capital 
already  engaged.  There  is  a  natural  limit  to  social  saving,  though  there 
is  none  to  individual  saving.  This  excess  of  capital  for  the  most  part 
represents  the  automatic  accumulation  of  an  idle  surplus  of  income  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich  ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  provident  abstinence  on 
the  part  of  the  workers.  The  economic  remedy  Mr.  Hobson  finds  in 
a  reformed  distribution  of  consuming  power — in  plain  words,  in  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  brief  discussion  of  certain  **  palliatives,”  iu  which  the  author  has  not 
much  faith. 

The  disappointing  features  in  the  book  are  those  which  we  generally 
find  in  writers  of  Mr.  Hobson’s  school  of  politics.  We  have  no 
sympathy  at  all  with  the  selfish  man  who  dismisses  all  labour-questions 
with  a  sneer  at  the  improvidence  aud  early  marriages  of  the  poor  ;  but 
to  ignore  the  population  question  altogether  in  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  is  unpardonable.  Mr.  Hobson  seems  to  think  that  if  only  the 
working  man  could  be  induced  to  wear  a  white  shirt,  an  unlimited 
population  might  subsist  in  comfort  by  taking  in  each  other’s  washing. 
Every  increase  of  general  consumption,  he  says,  signifies  an  increased 
employment  of  labour,  and  of  capital  as  well,  so  that  even  the  poor 
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inTestor  will  profit  by  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Hobson's  millennium. 
The  doctrine  is  rather  startling  at  a  time  when  all  thinking  men  are 
becoming  alive  to  the  danger  with  which  European  civilization  is 
threatened  by  the  cheap  races  of  the  East,  who  regard  even  the  normal 
expenditure  of  the  well-paid  English  artisan  as  senseless  and  barbarous 
extravagance. 

Let  us  try  to  stop  leakage,  whether  of  labour  or  of  labour-time,  by 
all  means ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  highly  artificial  conditions  in  our  civilization,  which, 
however  admirable  in  themselves,  are  by  no  means  pure  advantages  in 
the  international  struggle  for  existence,  namely,  a  death-rate  of  eighteen 
per  thousand,  which  we  owe  to  our  elaborate  appliances  for  frustrating 
the  designs  of  Nature,  who  would  much  prefer  to  put  her  numerous 
failures  underground  at  once ;  and  a  number  of  factitious  wants,  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  comforts  and  necessaries,  and  which  have  been 
gradually  fostered  and  developed  under  a  plutocratic  regime.  Both 
these  conditions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  Mr.  Hobson  does  not  seem  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
either  of  them. 

W.  R.  Inge« 


A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  BANKS  OF  ISSUE.  By  Charles 
A.Cohant.  [595  pp.  8vo.  12«.  6cf.  Putnam.  New  York,  1896.] 

Mr.  Conant's  book,  besides  presenting  its  readers  with  a  kind  of 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  various  systems  of  banking  throughout  the 
world,  puts  also  the  case  for  an  unrestricted  issue  of  paper  currency 
by  banks  for  commercial  purposes,  as  against  a  currency  of  incon¬ 
vertible  paper  money  by  the  Gktvernment.  In  the  author's  opinion, 
the  present  system  does  not  afford  the  facilities  for  increasing  the 
circulating  medium  which  a  rapidly  growing  country,  with  vast 
possibilities,  requires. 

His  observations  on  this  point  are  worth  quoting  in  view  of  the 
paramount  importance  which  financial  considerations  exercised  iu 
the  late  contest  for  the  Presidency.  “  The  suspension  of  purchase  of 
silver  bullion,  and  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  under  the  Sherman 
law,  left  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  limitations  of  the  national 
bank-note  circulation,  without  any  means  of  materially  increasing 
their  currency.  The  importance  of  a  currency  system  more  adapted 
to  commercial  needs,  and  capable  of  expansion  in  the  South  and  West, 
was  under  discussion  among  Democratic  leaders  for  several  years 
before  the  panic  of  1893.  ...  It  was  believed  by  many  that  the 
clamour  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  largely  stimulated  by 
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the  lack  of  an  elastic  circolatlng  medium  in  the  newer  section  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  clamour  would  end,  except  in  the  small  silver- 
producing  States,  if  such  a  medium  were  provided." 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  crises,  and  to  ex¬ 
pounding  the  author's  theory  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  them. 
Over-production,  over-consumption,  under-consumption — each  of  these 
has  been  selected  by  one  or  other  school  of  economics  as  the  font  et 
origo  malL  Mr.  Conant  prefers  to  blend  these  ingredients.  “The 
seeds  of  a  new  crisis  are  sown  in  three  ways — in  the  production  of 
merchandise,  in  the  excessive  consumption  which  apparent  prosperity 
brings,  and  in  the  effect  of  production  and  consumption  upon  loanable 
capital."  A  period  of  depression  is  succeeded  by  a  rise  in  prices, 
consequent  on  a  scarcity  of  commodities.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  producing  and  capitalist  classes  grows.  “Those  who  practised 
economies  and  lived  closely  within  their  incomes  through  the  period 
of  depression,  begin  planning  their  mode  of  living  upon  the  basis  of 
future  profits  as  well  as  within  their  actually  increased  earnings.  .  .  . 
People  live  beyond  their  incomes,  and  consume  the  products  of  other 
people’s  labour  and  their  own  savings.  It  is  this  which  makes  a 
community  so  poor  when  the  cycle  has  run  its  course.  There  is  no 
better  established  law  of  political  economy  than  that  the  means  of 
employing  labour  in  the  future  are  the  product  of  past  savings. 
When  these  savings  have  been  dissipated  in  luxurious  living,'  there 
is  no  adequate  capital  left  to  employ  labour,  or  to  continue  the  old 
scale  of  expenditure." 

But,  for  the  time  being,  the  increase  in  prices  gives  a  stimulus  to 
speculation.  At  last  prices  rule  so  high  that  exporters  can  no  longer 
compete  with  foreign  markets,  exports  fall  off,  and  imports  have  to 
be  paid  for  in  gold  instead  of  in  kind.  “The  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  the  bank  reserves  and  its  export  abroad  is  usually  the  most 
striking  visible  sign  that  business  is  upon  the  eve  of  a  crisis.  .  .  .  The 
salient  feature  of  nearly  every  crisis  has  been  the  sinking  of  capital 
in  unproductive  enterprises.  .  .  .  One  of  the  striking  effects  of  a 
commercial  crisis  under  modern  conditions  is  its  influence  upon  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Accumulated  capital  suffers  much  more  than 
productive  industry,  and  the  result  is  to  transfer  the  interest  on  such 
accumulations  and  a  part  of  the  principal  to  labour.  Those  labourers 
who  continue  to  earn  their  customary  wages,  including  those  who  earn 
professional  salaries  as  well  as  those  who  labour  with  their  hands,  are 
benefited  materially  in  a  period  of  low  prices,  because  of  the  greatly 
increased  purchasing  power  of  their  earnings.  Even  labourers  who 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  cannot  suffer  any  such  loss  in  a  modern 
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civilized  state  as  is  suffered  by  capital ;  for  if  they  are  without  savings, 
they  derive  the  means  of  subsistence  from  public  charity,  contributed 
by  taxation  upon  the  accumulated  earnings  of  capital.  Only  so  far 
as  their  degree  of  comfort  under  such  conditions  differs  from  that 
when  they  are  wage-earners  do  they  suffer  an  actual  material  loss, 
whatever  may  be  the  social  evils  of  their  situation.”  In  this  passage 
the  author  seems  to  commit  the  error  of  treating  the  rate  at  which 
payment  is  made  for  certain  classes  of  services  with  the  remuneration 
which  the  several  individuals  rendering  those  services  receive.  To 
make  his  comparison  a  just  one,  Mr.  Conant  should  have  contrasted 
the  earnings  of  labourers  with  the  remuneration  of  capitalists,  instead 
of  with  the  remuneration  of  capital. 

An  entire  chapter  is  dedicated  to  dealing  with  the  American  crisis 
of  1893,  which  followed  on  the  English  Government’s  adoption  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Currency  Commission  by  stopping 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  our  great  dependency.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  announcement  of  the  action  of  the  Indian  Government, 
an  unprecedented  number  of  b&nks  in  the  United  States  had  either 
failed  or  had  temporarily  suspended  cash  payments.  For  a  time 
industry  was  paralyzed  by  the  dearth  of  an  adequate  circulating 
medium.  But  American  bankers  and  men  of  business  proved  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  the  emergency,  as  the  merchants  of  London  had  done 
in  1745  and  1797.  With  Mr.  Conant’s  description  of  the  method  they 
adopted,  this  notice  of  his  book  may  fitly  close.  This  was  *‘the 
issue  of  emergency  paper  for  general  circulation.  The  clearing-house 
certificates  were  employed  only  between  the  banks.  The  law  imposing 
a  10  per  cent,  tax  upon  the  notes  of  State  and  private  banks  was 
supposed  to  stand  across  the  path  of  any  issues  for  general  circulation, 
but  the  law  received  little  attention  when  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
circulating  medium  forced  itself  upon  the  country.  Certificates  and 
certified  cheques  were  issued  in  scores  of  communities  where  currency 
could  not  be  had.  They  were  usually  guaranteed  by  the  associated 
banks  where  there  were  such  banks  ;  they  were  issued  by  single  banks 
in  even  amounts  where  concerted  action  could  not  be  obtained ;  and 
they  were  issued  by  railway  companies  and  manufacturers  where 
arrangements  could  not  be  made  with  the  banks.  In  a  few  cases 
they  were  issued  with  the  guarantee  of  the  local  authorities  drawn 
upon  some  public  fund.  These  certificates  and  cheques  proved  very 
useful  where  currency  was  in  demand  for  pay-rolls,  were  treated  as 
cash  by  banks  and  merchants,  and  were  promptly  redeemed  when  the 
panic  was  over.  .  .  .  These  emergency  issues  were  so  entirely  winked 
at  by  the  Gh>vemment,  that  the  collections  under  the  10  per  cent,  tax 
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on  bank  circulation  were  returned  by-  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  as  only  two  dollars  and 
twenty-six  cents.” 

C.  H.  d*E.  Leppington. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  HARD  TIMES.  By  Ukiel  H.  Cbocxeb. 

[110  pp.  St.6d.  Little.  Boston,  1896.] 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  prove,  in  defiance  of  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  mind,”  that  the  real  cause  of  hard  times  is  the  growing 
vice  of  thrift.  The  result  of  the  investment  of  so  much  capital  in 
efiective  machinery  is  ”  overproduction,”  which  is  continued,  not  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  an  increased  profit,  bnt  of  diminishing  a  loss, — the 
loss  which  would  follow  from  the  stoppage  of  the  machinery  of  pro* 
duction.  Therefore,  we  are  told,  “Mill’s  argument  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  general  overproduction  ”  is  thus  shown  to  be  founded 
in  error,  and  it  is  made  plain  that  there  may  exist,  and,  in  fact,  have 
existed,  periods  of  so-called  general  overproduction ;  or,  in  other 
words,  periods  when  there  has  been  a  general  excess  of  products  over 
and  beyond  the  demand  for  them,  at  prices  remunerative  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  (p.  28).  The  fallacy  has  been  so  often  exposed,  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  that,  while  a  superfluity  of  capital 
means  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  and  no  harm  done  to  anybody 
but  the  capitalist,  a  general  overproduction  of  goods  is  impossible, 
because  goods  exchange  for  other  goods,  and  hence  the  return  to  each 
producer,  measured  in  goods,  would  be  proportionately  larger  as  his 
output  was  larger.  Measured  in  money,  it  woull  also  be  larger,  unless 
gold  was  an  exception  to  the  general  increased  production  ;  while,  if 
it  was  BO,  the  same  amount  of  money  would  still  buy  a  proportionately 
larger  number  of  things.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  capital  seeking  investment,  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  profit  on  the  exchange  of  goods. 

It  is  doubtless  a  confusion  between  these  two  points,  together  with 
the  perception  of  the  fact  that  a  new  demand,  as  e.^,  for  bicycles,  does 
stimulate  production,  and  encourage  trade,  at  the  particular  time  and 
place,  that  has  misled  Mr.  Crocker  and  those  who  think  with  him. 
Yet  the  new  demand  merely  entails  a  diversion  of  capital  to  supply 
the  new  want,  accompanied,  if  it  involves  a  lessening  in  the  savings 
of  any  class,  by  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  capitalists.  In  this 
sense  Mill’s  dictum,  “  A  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for 
labour,”  is  irrefragably  true.  Mr.  Crocker  forgets  that  his  solution — a 
general  increase  of  demand — would  require  a  general  increase  of  capital 
to  meet  it,  since  it  could  not  be  met  by  a  diversion  of  capital.  The 
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theory  ig,  in  short,  a  case  of  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  delights 
that  would  ensue  from  eating  yonr  cake  and  having  it  too.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  world  is  not  constructed  on  these  principles,  and  a 
general  increase  of  demand,  accompanied,  as  it  must  be,  by  a  decrease 
of  supply,  would  result  merely  in  giving  a  higher  rate  of  interest  to 
the  capitalist  as  such.  Prices  would  rise,  but  the  producer  or  ex¬ 
changer  would  get  less  as  well  as  give  less,  though  the  increased 
demand  for  capital  would  give  it  a  higher  remuneration. 

Yet,  on  p.  68,  Mr.  Crocker  recognizes  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest  is,  in  its  final  result,  beneficial,  and  therefore  he  cannot 
logically  desire  to  see  a  rise  in  interest.  It  is  not  denied  that  partial 
overproduction  may,  and  often  does  exist,  giving  rise  to  commercial 
crises,  which  result  in  loss  of  confidence  and  general  shrinking  of 
demand  for  a  time.  On  such  occasions,  what  is  wanted  is  renewal 
of  confidence,  and  with  it  increased  demand ;  but  because  certain 
remedies  are  necessary  in  disease,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  unvaried 
diet  of  them  will  suit  the  body  politic  any  more  than  it  would  the  body 
physical.  The  depression  will  cease  when  demand  has  reached  its 
normal  level ;  to  deprecate  'the  fact  that  the  general  supply  meets 
more  nearly  the  general  demand  with  an  advancing  material  civiliza¬ 
tion,  would  be  madness  indeed.  It  is  partial  overproduction  which  is 
the  cause  of  trouble,  and  this  appears  at  times  to  be  recognized  by  our 
author,  who  states  distinctly  that  **  depression  in  trade  has  resulted 
from  these  irregularities  in  the  working  of  a  process  which,  if  it  were 
regular  and  not  too  rapid,  would  result  in  the  general  good  of  man¬ 
kind  '*  (p.  69).  On  the  whole,  the  book  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
generalizations  from  experience  of  a  practical  man,  short-sighted  in 
outlook,  and  somewhat  inconsistent  in  argument. 

S.  C.  Abcheb  Guknet. 

LE  MAXiENTENDU  MON^TAIBE :  ^tude  Critique  du  Mono- 
metallisme-or  et  du  Bimetallisme  h  Bapport  Constant.  Par 
Adolphe  Houdabd,  Membre  de  la  Soci4te  d'^conomie  Politique 
et  de  la  Soci4te  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  [48  pp.  8vo.  Gnil- 
laumin.  Paris,  1897.] 

The  misunderstanding  is  this  :  **  It  is  believed,"  says  M.  Houdard, 
that  there  exists  no  alternative  between  monometallism  with  a  gold 
standard  and  bimetallism  with  gold  and  silver  circnlating  in  a  fixed 
legal  ratio/’  Or,  as  he  says  on  another  page,  If  yon  condemn  mono¬ 
metallism,  you  are  sure  to  be  classed  at  once  among  the  bimetallists 
with  their  fixed  ratio.”  He  who  sides  with  neither  party  has  taken 
up  “  a  very  unfavourable  position,  exposed  to  onslaught  from  both 
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sides.”  But  our  author  proposes  to  rally,  in  support  of  his  thesis,  those 
persons  who  in  this  controversy  **  have  not  yet  chosen  a  side,  and  those, 
unfortunately  few  in  number,  who,  placing  truth  above  self*interest, 
are  ready  to  change  their  opinions,  instead  of  the  more  obstinately 
clinging  thereto,  when  they  have  recognized  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong.”  Such  an  audience  is  confessedly  small.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  on  this  side  the  Channel  and  among  the  younger 
economists,  M.  Houdard’s  opinions  would  place  him  in  so  insignificant 
a  minority  as  he  seems  to  believe.  At  any  rate,  many  English  readers 
would  probably  find  that  their  thoughts  had  undergone  some  process 
of  clarification  after  studying  in  any  medium  of  thought  other  than  the 
English  language  a  clear  statement  of  the  case  against  monometallism 
and  against  bimetallism  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  an  elaborate 
criticism  of  monometallism  and  the  gold  standard,  as  set  forth  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  two  articles  entitled 
“  L’Inanite  des  Campagnes  Bimetallistes,”  published  in  L' Economiete 
Frattfuii.  And  the  second  part  of  the  book  contains  a  not  less 
unfavourable  criticism  of  the  bimetallist  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  legal  ratio  of  value  between 
gold  and  silver.  The  novelty  of  these  arguments  rests  chiefly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  on  their  unexpected  juxtaposition.  And  naturally  M. 
Houdard’s  alternative  theories,  his  solutions  of  the  misunderstanding, 
possess  greater  interest.  Shortly,  they  are  these.  First  of  all,  gold 
and  silver  should  both  be  recognized  as  money,  as  in  point  of  fact  they 
are,  throughout  the  world.  Second  comes  the  battle  of  the  standard. 
There  should  be  a  ”  true  bimetallism,  when  each  of  the  two  metals 
should  have  the  right  to  circulate,  as  gold  at  the  present  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  true  value.”  It  should  be  within  the  option  of  buyer  and 
seller  to  stipulate  for  the  settlement  of  any  bargain  in  gold  or  iu 
silver,  according  to  their  joint  convenience,  as  is  now  done  ”  in  certain 
State  loans  where  payment  in  gold  is  specially  bargained  for.”  And 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  small  purchasers,  avoiding  contest  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  buyer  and  seller,”  a  legal  ratio  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  apply  only  to  payments  under,  say,  fifty  francs.  And,  in  the 
third  place,  M.  Houdard  advocates  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  new 
coinage,  each  coin  to  contain  a  certain  weight  of  precious  metal, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  a  certain  purity. 

Some  of  the  interest  for  English  readers  consists  in  the  comments 
passed  between  the  lines  of  the  main  argument  on  the  actual  state 
of  the  currency  in  France,  where  “bimetallism  is  unavoidable — and 
practised  willy-nilly  ;  ”  where,  “  should  one  want  to  change  bank-notes 
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at  the  Bank  of  France  for  a  considerable  sum  in  gold,  the  Bank — 
standing  on  its  rights  and  well  within  the  limits  of  the  law — offers  you, 
instead,  silver  crown-pieces  :  **  a  coin  which — if  one  may  except  the 
British  school-boy — is  without  admirers  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

£.  A.  Bxbnett. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  MICHIGAN  AND  OHIO. 

By  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  PhJ).  Columbia  University  Studies. 

[159  pp.  8vo.  $1.  New  York,  1896.] 

Different  as  are  American  conditions  from  our  own,  the  fact  that 
they  illustrate  the  type  to  which  modern  civilization  is  tending  gives 
such  a  monograph  as  this  a  special  interest.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  made  a 
very  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  relations  between  city  and 
commonwealth  in  these  two  states,  with  the  result  that  we  are  left 
profoundly  convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Democracy  in 
the  typical  modern  city  has  not  yet  been  found.  This  defect  is  largely 
due,  as  he  insists  (pp.  173,  174),  to  the  indifference  of  the  people  in 
general,  which  leaves  the  field  open  to  the  professional  politician, — 
in  the  absence,  be  it  noted,  of  any  leisured  class  whose  tradition  is  to 
carry  on  the  public  service.  The  results  are  manifold  ;  but  that  which 
appears  most  conspicuously  here,  is  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
interested  individuals  have  been  able  to  get  special  legislation  passed 
affecting  the  interests  of  localities,  while  every  one  concerned  was  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  any  such  proposals  (pp.  12,  29). 

Fortunately,  some  correction  is  furnished  in  the  attitude  of  the 
judges,  who  refuse  to  enforce  laws  passed  by  the  state  legislature 
affecting  the  cities  in  a  way  which  they  consider  unconstitutional ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  Michigan  (p.  45),  they  refused  to  grant  a  mandamus 
to  oblige  the  city  of  Detroit  to  make  a  public  park  at  its  own  expense, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  special  law.  Special  legislation,  however,  even  in 
America,  has  its  defenders,  who  justify  it  on  the  plea  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  maintain  a  certain  central  control,  especially  over  financial 
matters,  and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  desired  by  one  city  should 
not  furnish  the  criterion  for  others  in  different  circumstances.  The 
attempt  was  made  in  Ohio  to  introduce  general  legislation  for  cities 
on  the  basis  of  classification,  but  the  result  has  been  merely  to  give 
scope  for  legal  quibbling.  The  principle  finally  adopted  was,  to 
describe  the  cities  or  villages  individually  **  by  their  population  at  the 
last  census,  with  the  redeeming  clause  which  made  the  law  applicable 
to  corporations  with  the  same  population  at  any  future  census.  It  was 
even  deemed  safe  to  grant  a  margin  of  two,  five,  or  ten  inhabitants, 
and,  in  some  cases  still  more  **  (p.  78).  On  the  whole,  then,  while  the 
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attitiMle  of  tho  judges  on  local  self-government  in  Michigan  would 
appear  to  be  of  some  use  in  checking  the  evils  of  special  legislation, 
the  Ohio  system  has  failed  because  the  state  judges  there  have  not  taken 
a  sufficiently  strong  position.  The  moral  is,  that  even  the  judiciary 
cannot  be  trusted  on  all  occasions  to  act  as  a  sufficient  check  in  the 
absence  of  an  active  and  healthy  public  opinion. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  internal  city  government,  Mr.  Wilcox 
traces  the  change  from  the  English  ** council  system**  to  two  more 
distinctly  American  forms — the  Board  system,  in  which  public  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  number  of  independent  boards,  some  elective,  some 
appointive  ;  and  that  which  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  in  America, 
in  which  executive  power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  application  to  city  government  of  the 
division  of  powers  on  which  the  American  constitution  is  based.  The 
council  retains  the  legislative  power,  but  the  mayor  is  the  real  ruler 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  not  inclined  to  look  on  this  system  as  ideal, 
and  insists  that  what  is  really  required  is  a  more  awakened  public 
opinion,  which  shall  enforce  responsibility.  Can  such  a  public  opinion 
be  produced  ?  The  book,  though  it  does  not  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  gives  it  its  right  place  as  the  question  of  life  or  death  for 
modern  democracy. 

S.  C.  Akcher  Gurnet. 

THE  INDIAN  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY ;  examined  with  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Physical,  Ethnographic,  and  Historical  Conditions 
of  the  Provinces  ;  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  Revenue  Settlement 
Records  and  District  Manuals.  By  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  M.A., 
C.I.E.  [456  pp.  8to.  16«.  Longmans.  London,  1896.3 
The  author  of  this  work  has  taken  upon  himself  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  **  Indian  Village 
Community  **  as  commonly  used,  especially  in  the  works  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  with  whom,  in  particular.  Sir  H.  Baden-Powell  joins  issue.  He 
commences  with  quotations  from  Sir  H.  Maine  (admittedly  written  before 
he  had  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  facts  on  which  he  bases 
his  theory)  which  distinctly  represent  the  Village  Community  as  an 
institution  of  one  well-known  form,  combining  common  descent  with 
common  tenure  of  land,  and  governed  locally  by  a  council  of  heads 
of  families. 

Sir  H.  Baden-Powell  has  done  his  utmost,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
he  has  fully  succeeded  in  proving  that  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  only 
one  or  even  only  two  types  of  village  in  India.  Circumstances,  such 
as  climate,  race,  historical  origin  and  development  have  all  had  their 
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share  in  prodnciog  an  infinite  variety  of  detail  even  in  village  bodies 
of  a  similar  type.  A  further  contention  is  tliat  the  Joint  Village,  which 
Sir  Henry  Maine  represents  as  universal,  is  not  even  the  most  general 
form  noticeable  in  India  :  the  Raiyatwari  Village,  under  its  headman, 
consisting  of  a  body  of  individual  holders  of  separate  plots,  is  more 
than  twice  as  common  as  the  Joint  Village.  Indeed,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  Joint  Village,  in  the  crude  form  in  which  it  has 
been  sometimes  said  to  exist,  is  a  creation  of  the  imagination  only. 
There  are,  in  fact,  no  villages  in  which  the  co-sbaring  body  is  anything 
else  than  the  close  body  of  kindred  of  one  family  :  when  the  partnership 
extends  beyond  this,  the  original  joint  ownership  gives  way,  and 
separation  takes  place  into  smaller  groups  of  joint  owners. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  argument  through  the  closely 
reasoned  pages  of  the  work ;  every  page  bears  signs  of  wide  local 
knowledge  and  research,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  constant  reference 
to  name  and  place  is  somewhat  irksome. 

The  chapter  headings  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  scheme  of  the 
book.  In  the  first,  we  get  a  view  of  the  general  scope  of  the  book, 
and  a  provisional  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  villages,  the 
Raiyatwari  and  Joint  Village.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the 
geographical  and  physical  features  of  India,  as  affecting  the  question 
of  land  tenures  ;  and  the  special  customs  belonging  to  the  different 
races,  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished,  are  fully  considered.  Chap, 
vi.  points  out  the  great  influence  on  modern  tenures  exercised  by  the 
tribal  feeling,  and  closes  with  a  multitude  of  examples  of  tribal  tenure 
takeu  from  the  northern  districts.  Sir  H.  Baden-Powell  next  returns 
to  the  Joint  Village,  and  shows  how  it  may  have,  and  in  noany  cases 
actually  has  arisen  from  conquest,  colonization,  or  the  break-up  of  old 
kingdoms,  where  the  ruling  family  preserved  to  itself  as  landlord 
sovereign  rights  over  the  land.  Chap.  ix.  gives  examples  of  both  kinds 
of  village  in  juxtaposition,  and  in  chap.  x.  the  argument  is  closed  with 
remarks  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  property  in  land  in  India.  Our 
author  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  take  a  onesided  view  on  this  point, 
and  holds  that  the  right  of  **  first  clearing  must,  in  a  country  like 
India,  have  had  a  far  larger  scope  than  any  other  claim  :  other  rights 
are  principally  those  of  the  conqueror,  which  generally  supervened 
upon  the  older  right,  and  thus  created  landlord  over  tenant  rights,  as 
so  frequently  found. 

One  important  lesson  of  the  book,  besides  its  valuable  information 
on  the  origin  and  growth  of  land  tenures,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  helps 
us  to  guard  against  the  treatment  of  one  class  of  landholdings  on  the 
analogy  of  another ;  even  when  apparent  similarity  prevails,  their 
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different  origin  and  development  have  created  divergent  systems  of 
right  and  custom,  which  have  been  more  or  less  recognized  in  the 
Revenue  system  by  the  various  modes  of  collection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  registration  arrangements  are  somewhat  deficient,  for  the 
reason  that  all  groups  of  holdings  are  classed  as  **  villages,”  and  these 
again  are  ranged  under  one  or  two  stereotyped  class  names  which  have 
often  lost  their  real  meaning.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  even 
the  heads  of  the  sections  under  which  Sir  H.  Baden-Powell  arranges 
the  various  village  systems  ;  they  vary  infinitely  in  detail,  and  these 
details  are  supplied  for  our  information  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The 
value  of  the  book  is  largely  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
not  confined  his  attention  to  one  part  of  India,  but  has  widely  used  all 
trustworthy  sources  of  information ;  and  if  it  seems  somewhat  solid 
for  the  casual  reader,  it  is  likely  to  prove  almost  indispensable  to  the 
student  as  an  authority  to  be  referred  to  on  all  the  subjects  with  which 
it  deals. 

E.  Willoughby  Legh. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  By  T.  J. 
Lawrexce,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Girton,  and  Lecturer  in 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  etc.  [645  pp.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Macmillan.  London,  1896.] 

Almost  any  work  on  International  Law  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  at 
the  present  moment,  and  one  which  is  so  clear  in  its  arrangement,  and 
so  complete  and  systematic  as  Mr.  Lawrence's,  should  quickly  become 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  question 
connected  with  International  Law  which  is  not  considered,  and  which 
may  not  be  easily  referred  to  here. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing 
respectively  with  the  Law  of  Peace,  the  Law  of  War,  and  the  Law  of 
Neutrality.  Of  course  this  method  involves  a  little  overlapping  and 
repetition,  but  this  is  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  convenience  of  the 
arrangement  for  purposes  of  reference.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  happy  way  in  which  Mr.  Lawrence  illustrates 
his  different  points  with  apt  references  to  history.  As  one  reads,  one 
constantly  gets  new  sidelights  on  all  the  most  pressing  modern  problems 
in  the  shape  of  references  to  the  early  stages  of  the  great  controversies, 
such  as  the  Eastern  question,  which  is  cropping  up  in  nearly  every 
chapter.  The  book  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  many  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  will  possess  the  additional  interest  that  they  are  well  within 
the  memory  of  the  reader. 

If  there  is  one  part  where  Mr.  Lawrence's  leading  is  not  quite  so  safe 
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it  u  the  first  part,  where  he  deals  with  the  history  and  nature  of 
International  Law.  He  tells  us  that  the  chief  business  of  International 
Law  is  to  find  out  by  observation  the  rules  actually  followed  by  States 
in  their  mutual  intercourse  ;  and  to  classify  and  arrange  these  rules  by 
referring  them  to  certain  fundamental  principles  on  which  they  are 
based."  The  tendency  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  represent  Inter¬ 
nation  Law  as  a  purely  inductive  science,  and  to  discredit  any  attempt 
to  bring  ordinary  moral  precepts  to  bear.  Mr.  Lawrence  occupies 
himself  chiefly  with  what  is  the  practice  of  States  in  their  mutual 
relations.  No  one  would  deny  that  this  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  view 
to  take.  But  to  call  his  book  the  “  Principles  of  International  Law  ”  is  a 
little  misleading.  The  political  philosopher  has  a  word  to  say  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  principles,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  is  not  always 
quite  courteous  to  the  political  philosopher  when  he  dismisses  him  to 
share  a  common  fate  with  the  older  publicists."  However,  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  the  book  should  prove  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
may  be  strongly  recommended  to  any  who  desire  to  follow  intelligently 
the  course  of  foreign  politics. 

W.  A.  Ccnnikoham-Cbaio. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

NOTES  ET  STATISTIQUES  SUR  LA  QUESTION  M0N6* 
TAIRE.  By  G.  Frax^ois.  [69  pp.  Demy  8vo.  Librairie  de 
la  Societe  du  Recueil  General  des  Lois  et  des  Arrets.  Paris,  1896.] 

In  respect  of  economics  more,  perhaps,  than  of  any  other  distinct 
province  of  things,  does  the 'truth  hold  good  which  is  expressed  in  the 
neo-Latin  hexameter  :  In  terra  nummus  rex  esthoc  tempore  summus." 
We  are  nearly  done  to  death  with  essays  and  addresses  and  treatises  upon 
the  currency  question,  none  of  which  appear  to  take  us  one  step  further. 
U nder  these  circumstances  a  new  pamphlet  on  the  same  hackneyed  theme 
may  appear  a  somewhat  doubtful  blessing.  M.  Francois'  extensive 
knowledge  of  monetary  matters,  however,  enables  him  to  give  in  a  small 
space  an  admirable  conspectus  of  the  facts  and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
question,  which  of  course  resolves  itself  in  the  end  into  the  familiar 
controversy  between  the  rival  economic  faiths  of  monometallism  and 
bimetallism.  M.  Francois  does  not  declare  out  and  out  for  bimetallism  ; 
but  evidently  his  views  incline  very  strongly  that  way.  Of  course, 
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as  in  every  plain  or  masked  pleading  of  the  sort,  there  are  contra* 
dictions.  The  depreciation  of  silver  is  supposed  to  do  great  mischief 
to  India.  Nevertheless  it  alone,  so  M.  Francois  shows,  enables  Indian 
silversmiths  to  undersell  English  in  England.  Other  silver  countries 
ought  to  benefit  in  a  similar,  if  not  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The 
reproach  which  says  that  a  gold  standard  favours  importation  of  goods, 
and  a  double  or  silver  standard  exportation,  does  not  come  with  over 
great  force  from  a  country  favouring  silver  which  still  looks  to  the 
“balance  of  trade”  as  a  test  of  healthy  economics.  M.  Francois" 
disproves  Mr.  H.  Dunning  Macleod's  statement,  already  controverted 
by  Professor  Foxwell,  to  the  effect  that  the  French  mints  were  closed 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  a  consequence  of  the  Monetary  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Paris  in  1874.  The  author  marshals  his  facts  well,  and 
intersperses  just  sufficient  relevant  statistics  to  make  his  figures  useful 
and  not  tiring. 


THE  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  TRUSTEES:  Six 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  Inner  Temple  during  the  Hilary  Sittings, 
1896,  at  the  Request  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  By 
Augustine  Birrell,  M.P.  [xii.  183  pp.  8vo.  3«.  6d. 
Macmillan.  London,  1896.] 

Much  of  Mr.  Birrell’s  exhortation,  as  well  as  that  of  more  voluminous 
writers  on  the  subject,  might  be  shortly  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  a  trustee  is  properly  a  person  trusted,  not  a  pereon  who  trusts. 
The  ordinary  trustee  begins  by  trusting  a  vague  statement  made  to 
him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trust.  Mr.  Birrell  tells  him  not  only  to 
have  a  copy  and  an  abstract  of  the  trust  deed,  but  to  keep  them  by 
him,  and  to  peruse  them  now  and  then  when  waiting  for  his  boots  or . 
breakfast.  If  he  will  thus  keep  himself  well  informed,  and  be  diligent 
and  honest,  and  never  strain  a  point  to  oblige  any  one,  he  will  usually 
manage  to  carry  through  his  duties  without  coming  in  conflict  with 
any  one  except  beneficiaries  who  want  higher  interest  than  can  be 
obtained  under  the  investment  clause.  Mr.  Birrell,  like  other  lawyers 
writing  for  lawyers,  naturally  omits  to  warn  lay  trustees  never  to 
suppose  that  an  investment  is  an  authorized  one  merely  because  it  is 
proposed  by  a  solicitor  who  has  access  to  the  trust  deed.  Solicitors, 
whether  trustees  or  not,  never  read  the  investment  clauses  till  they  are 
requested  to  do  so.  The  few  pitfalls  into  which  the  honest  and  diligent 
trustee  may  fall,  are  described  in  lectures  iv«  and  v. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY.  By  Henry  Offley  Wakexan,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  [vii.,  506  pp.  8va  7s.  6<i. 
Rivington  and  Percival.  London,  1896.] 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  write  a  short  history.  There  are  two  possible 
methods  :  one  to  compress  into  the  pages  a  digest  of  as  many  facts  as 
possible,  the  other  to  give  a  general  account  of  movements,  develop* 
ments,  and  general  lines  of  history.  The  former  is  allied  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  the  latter  to  the  prophetical  spirit :  the  one  generally  induces' 
a  literary  indigestion,  the  latter  nourishes  and  pleases.  Happily  Mr. 
Wakeman  has  chosen  the  latter  ideal,  and  executed  it  with  groat  felicity 
and  insight.  Readers  of  the  Economic  Review  will  not  expect  a  full 
account  of  the  book,  for  the  points  of  contact  between  such  a  history 
and  economics  are  not  very  many.  But  at  least  they  may  be  assured 
that  Mr.  Wakeman’s  book  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  that  real 
understanding  of  the  life  of  the  English  people,  which  every  economist 
must  have,  if  his  work  is  to  .be  redeemed  from  being  mere  barren 
theory.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  which  will  guide  with  a 
skilful  and  discerning  hand  the  general  reader  into  sound  and  well- 
balanced  views  on  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  its  influence  on  the 
people  in  this  country. 


LOOKING  UPWARD.  Papers  Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
Social  Questions  from  a  Religious  Point  of  View.  By  James 
Adderley.  [260  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d.  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton.  London,  1896.] 

The  author  of  Stephen  Remarx  has  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  studying  the  **  Condition*of-the-People>of -England  Question  ”  as 
it  may  still  be  found,  with  perplexing  persistence,  in  East  London  to-day. 
And,  as  an  advocate  of  social  reforms  of  one  kind  and  another,  he 
enjoys  the  impressive  advantage  that  his  own  private  practice  is  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  precepts  which  he  urges  upon  his 
upper-class  ”  friends.  Several  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  are  to  be 
recommended  chiefly  for  those  cavillers  who  will  not  be  convinced  that 
social  reformers  in  general,  and  the  Christian  Social  Union  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  not  wholly  blind  to,  or  negligent  of)  the  moral  and  religious 
basis  of  all  true  social  progress. 
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FAMILY  BUDGETS  :  being  the  Income  and  Expenses  of  Twenty- 
eight  British  Households,  1891-1894.  Compiled  for  the  Economic 
Club,  with  an  Introduction.  [76  pp.  8to.  2t.  6d.  net.  King. 
London,  1896.] 

The  Economic  Club  deserves  our  warm  congratulations  for  its  happy 
enterprise  in  producing  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  study,  and 
it  will  be  the  general  wish  that  the  present  instalment  may  prove  an 
earnest  of  future  publications  on  similar  lines.  Though  few  in  number, 
the  budgets  given  are  real  and  typical ;  they  are  drawn  from  families 
living  under  very  different  conditions  in  town  and  country,  and  all  bear 
the  unmistakable  impress  of  actuality.  The  modest  and  suggestive 
introduction  is  signed  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  Ernest  Aves,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  than  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
competent  and  trustworthy  tribunal. 


A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS  AND  ROADS 
IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY— SOME  ROYAL 
PIONEERS. 

"  Forget  six  centuries  o’erhung  with  smoke, 

Forget  the  snorting  steam  and  piston-stroke. 

Forget  the  hideous  spreading  of  the  town ; 

Think  rather  of  the  pack-horse  on  the  Down, 

And  dream  of  London,  small  and  white  and  clean. 

The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  its  gardens  green.” 

William  Mobbis. 

TN  venturing  to  put  forth  some  remarks  upon  the  possibilities 
of  internal  communication  in  mediaeval  England,  I  am 
sensible  of  the  temptation,  so  alluring  to  writers  upon  distant 
periods,  of  making  a  sprinkling  of  general  statements  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  series  of  painstaking  investigations.  At  the  same 
time,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  obscurity  of  the  period 
under  consideration  does  at  intervals  afford  some  justification 
for  the  occasional  employment  of  wide-reaching  generalizations, 
which  may  be  likened  to  columns  of  light  cavalry  thrown  into 
an  unexplored  country,  who,  by  their  dash,  render  brilliant 
service  in  bringing  back  word  of  it  to  the  lines  of  infantry 
and  artillery  that  lie  massed  upon  the  frontier  impatiently 
awaiting  their  direction. 

Much  historical  exploration  in  the  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  century  must  partake  largely  of  this  quality  of 
conjecture.  With  the  help  of  such  facts  as  we  have,  and 
without  fruitlessly  lamenting  the  lack  of  such  as  are  not  to  be 
had,  we  seek  to  form  an  impression  of  what  England  must,  from 
careful  inference,  have  looked  like  in  those  days ;  for  it  certainly 
cannot  have  home  much  resemblance  to  its  present  appearance. 
VoL.  Vn.— No.  3.  u 
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Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  think  one  of  the  most  satisfMtory 
methods  of  approach  is,  as  feir  as  possible,  to  clear  the  field  of 
all  that  hinders  a  sympathetic  conception  of  those  times — to 
try  and  get  modem  England  out  of  our  minds  altogether. 
Mr.  Morris  has  told  us  what  to  forget,  and,  better  still,  what 
to  remember.  “  The  pack-horse  on  the  Down  ” — ^that  is  what  we 
have  in  imagination  to  go  back  to.  Our  minds  must  dwell,  not 
upon  what  England  b  now,  but  upon  nearly  everything  that 
modem  England  b  not — an  England  without  turnpike  roads, 
railways,  or  canab,  without  postal  communication  of  any  kind 
whatever,  sparsely  populated,  and  non-industrial. 

Thirteenth -century  Engbnd  must  have  been  much  more 
akin  to  that  wild  Saxon  Engbnd  so  admirably  suggested  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Qreen — a  land  girt  with  a  belt  of  mighty  forest, 
and  clothed  with  woodland  upon  waving  woodland,  the  magni¬ 
ficent  remainders  of  which  were,  at  thb  time  of  which  I  am 
writing,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  forests  of  Inglewood,  Elmet, 
Knaresborough,  and  the  York  wolds,  Sherwood,  Arden,  Wyre, 
Galtres,  Dean,  Feckenham,  Rockingham,  Epping,  Hainault,  the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  and  in  the  New  Forest.  The  wild  western 
marches  of  England,  as  also  the  northern  borders,  were  little 
explored  before  the  days  of  Henry  III.  and  the  first  Edward ; 
and  on  the  east  the  Fens  formed  a  vast  swamp  between  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  and  the  sea.  The  Trent*  and  other  rivers  con¬ 
stantly  overfiowed  their  banks,  and  laid  the  surrounding 
country  under  water.  The  low  country  on  the  shores  of  the 
Wash  between  Lynn  and  Boston,  was  probably  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  sea  then  than  now,  as  the  names  Holbeach, 
Wbbeach,  Waterbeach  seem  to  testify ;  and  towns  now  inland 
were  considerable  ports  as  times  went  then.  Hedon,  on  the 
Humber,  for  instance,  sandbarred,  rush-grown,  and  deserted, 
_  even  in  Leland’s  day,  was  an  important  haven  in  the  thirteenth 

'  Gi  CaL  nf  Pat.  RolU,  4  Edw.  II.,  Sept  21,  m.  18(t :  “  Commimon  de  walliit 
et/ouatU  ...  by  the  inundations  of  the  rirers  Trent,  Done,  Use,  Derwent,  and 
Ayre,  oo.  York ;  *  and  ibid.  (129S-9X  June  4, 1298,  m.  13 :  Bailiffs  and  good  men  of 
(Gainsborough  of  quayage  for  three  years  to  build  a  quay  against  the  inundations 
of  the  Trent” 
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century.'  Similarly,  Fowey  and  Wareham*  were  two  of  the 
most  prominent  ports  on  the  south  coast  before  the  rise  of 
Falmouth  and  Poole,  towns  destined  to  supplant  them. 

Also  many  other  places  now  inland,  such  as  Chester,^  Exeter, 
Nottingham,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  which 
had  been  thriving  Danish  seaports,  boasted  at  this  early  period 
of  anchorage  for  ships  of  light  draught,  such  as  were  mostly 
used  about  the  coast  in  mediaeval  times.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  rivers  continued  to  be  great  highways  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandise,'  and  this  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
scarcity,  wretched  nature,  and  perilous  character  of  the  roads 
in  the  interior.  We  must  think  of  England,  then,  as  a  thickly 
wooded,  well-watered  country,  hilly  and  difficult  of  access, 
studded  over — wherever  wood,  water,  and  pasture  afibrded 
especial  fSeicilities — with  manorial  or  monastic  industrial  settle¬ 
ments,  and  sparsely  fringed  round  the  coast  with  a  number  of 
poor  fishing  hamlets,  a  few  of  which,  like  Scarborough,  Barton- 
on-Humber,  Lynn,  Boston,  Great  Yarmouth,  Blakeney,  Dun- 
wich,  Southampton,  Wareham,  Fowey,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  the 
Cinque  Forts,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  small  seaport  towns,  whose 
burghers  were  spirited  enough  to  lay  their  complaints  before 
Parliament  itself' 

'  Lelsnd,  Itintrary,  vol.  i.  (edit.  1710),  p.  58,  fols.  68,  69 :  "  The  town  hath  yet 
greate  priTileges  with  a  mayor  and  bailiflb ;  but  where  it  had,  in  Edward  the  3 
dayes  many  good  shippes  and  riche  Marchaonts,  now  there  be  but  a  few  Botes  and 
no  marchaonts  of  any  Estimation.  Swaming  (sic)  and  choking  of  the  Haven,  and 
Fier  (fire)  defacing  much  of  the  Town  hath  been  the  Decay  of  it  .  .  Treuth  is  that 
when  HvUe  b^an  to  flourish,  Heddcn  decaied.” 

*  Wareham,  vid.  Leland,  ibid^  vol.  iii.,  p.  57,  fol.  53 :  "I  can  gather  no  otherwise 
but  whereas  of  old  tymes  shippes  cam  sumwhat  nere  Werham,  up  the  Haven,  and 
there  had  vente  of  their  wares,  and  synnes  shippes  lost  their  Bode  ther  .  .  .  shippes 
.  .  .  resorted  to  Pole  Town,  and  .  .  .  Wareham  fell  clean  to  mins.” 

*  Chester,  vid.  Rot.  Pori.,  iL  418a.  **Show  the  king’s  merchants  .  .  .  that 
as  they  send  their  servants  .  .  .  and  freight  ships  to  bring  victuals  and  merchandise 
to  the  said  haven  of  Chester.” 

*  Vid.  Na  91,  Petitions  rdating  to  Oxford,  edited  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith ; 
CoUeeUmea,  p.  186,  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.,  1884  (Oxf.  Clar.  Press):  “The  common 
merchants  passing  by  water  between  London  and  Oxford,  shew,”  etc.  (femp. 
Edw.  II.)l 

*  Of.  Dunwicb,  Cal.  qf  Pat.  RoUs  (1299-1901),  April  1,  m.  21cf.  Complaint  by 
the  buighesses  of  Dunwich,  that  “  whereas  they  had . . .  stopped  up  a  port  at  Suthe- 
wold,  by  order  of  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  that  port  was  in  great  part  reopened 
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^  Within  the  realm,  and  clustering  round  the  feudal  castles 
and  abbeys  just  referred  to,  there  arose  in  every  county  at 
least  one  township  of  considerable  importance,  where  weekly. 
I  markets  and  yearly  fairs  were  held,  and  whose  management  was 
I  little  by  little  being  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  feudal 
\or  ecclesiastical  overlord  into  those  of  the  burghers  and  members 
fof  the  Gild  Merchant  This  was  how  the  great  abbey  towns 
arose,  and  their  struggle  for  freedom  occupied  not  only  the 
thirteenth  but  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.^ 

It  is  really  somewhat  difficult  for  us  of  to-day  to  compress 
and  minimize  our  ideas  of  a  town  to  fit  the  medieeval  mould. 
The  majority  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  records  of  this 
time  were  merely  hamlets  built  at  the  foot  of  a  castle,  or  round 
the  manor  of  some  great  lord;  and  in  recalling  the  various 
English  towns  whose  names  alone  survive  as  relics  of  that  time 
<  we  must  be  careful  to  divest  them  of  all  their  modem  bustle  and 
importance:  we  must  “forget  the  hideous  spreading  of  the  town.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  possible  to  get  a  more  direct  impression 
of  the  simple  rusticity  and  primitiveness  of  medimval  England 
than  from  a  study  of  the  old  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  century 
map  of  England  which  hangs  upon  the  walls  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  The  designer  of  this  map  was  evidently 
a  travelled  man,  and  one  well  acquainted  with  the  names 
and  relative  importance  of  every  district  in  England.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  map  is  astonishingly  correct,  but  some 
startling  omissions  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
cither  that  the  map  was  left  unfinished,  or  that  a  subsequent 
writer  has  erased  many  names  and  omitted  to  rewrite  them. 
The  rivers  in  particular  are  very  prominently  marked,  and,  as 
is  actually  the  case,  form  a  network  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country.  The  only  English  forests  marked  are  Inglewood, 
Sherwood,  Arden,  and  the  New  Forest.  But,  what  is  greatly 

by  an  inandation  of  the  sea,  whereby  merchants  preferred  to  put  in  and  take  their 
goods  there  rather  than  to  Donwich,  etc.”  . . .  Cf.  also  complidnts  of  Yarmouth  and 
Blakeney,  Sot.  Pari.,  iL  2766,  and  Statutes  of  the  Bealtn  (Rec.  edit),  L  856-856  ; 
Boston,  Tid.  Sot.  Pari.,  L  3796,  406a;  ii.  1706,  etc.;  Bristol,  ibid.,  L  315a; 
U.  74a,  etc. 

'  See  Mrs.  J.  B.  Green’s  Town  m  the  Fifieenth  Century. 
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to  the  point  for  our  present  purpose,  the  towns  nre  depicted  on 
a  sort  of  graduated  scale  of  size  and  relative  importance,  which, 
if  it  can  be  relied  on,  is  of  the  greatest  economic  interest.  The 
two  really  prominent  towns  are,  as  we  should  naturally  expect, 
London  and  York.  Next  in  importance  to  these,  but  distinctly 
less  in  size,  are  two  others :  Norwich  and  Lincoln.  After  these 
seven  or  eight  others — among  which  we  might  group  Nottingham, 
Rochester,  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
and  Chester — seem  to  stand  out  as  the  next  largest. 

Only  a  little  less  important  appear  Newcastle,  Scarborough  [!] 
— (which,  mvrabUe  dictUt  on  this  map  appears  considerably 
larger  than  either  Hull  or  Sandwich !)— Cambridge,  Lewes, 
Chichester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  Lancaster, 
and  Carlisle.  Hertford,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  even  Lichfield 
appear  as  quite  inconsiderable ;  whilst  places  on  the  coast,  such 
as  Hartlepool,  Yarmouth,  Grimsby,  and  even  the  Cinque  Ports 
are  all  apparently  less  considerable  than  Scarborough,  Sandwich 
only  appearing  as  a  tiny  hamlet  outside  Dover. 

The  impression  we  get  of  the  relative  importance  of  these 
places,  however  much  we  may  distrust  the  ignorance  of  the 
mediaeval  chart-nmker,  is,  to  my  mind,  valuable,  because  it  is 
contemporary  evidence;  and  its  value  is  further  enhanced 
because,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  statistics  afforded 
by  the  Inquisition  into  the  Collection  of  the  Ninth  in  1341,*  it  is 
not  found  particularly  wanting.  If  we  accept  Mr.  W.  Basevi 
Sanders’  ’  supposition  that  the  map  refers  to  about  the  year  1300, 
the  Inquisition  will  show  us  some  of  those  towns — those  I  have 
put  in  italics — nearly  half  a  century  later,  when  the  new  cloth 
industry,  which  had  been  introduced  ten  years  before,  had  begun  . 
in  certain  parts  of  England  to  give  a  certain  spurt  to  population. 
According  to  the  Inquisition,  560 — presumable— heads  of  families 
were  taxed  in  Lincoln,  which  town,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
given  on  the  mediseval  map  as,  next  to  Norwich,  following  York 

'  Record  Commiuioners’  edition.  Nonarum  Inquioitionet,  3rd  edit  [1807.] 

*  Map  qf  England  and  Scotland  (tnthor  unknown),  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  probable  date  abont  a.d.  1300.  Descriptive  account  of,  by  W.  Basevi 
Sanders,  of  H.M.  Record  Office.  [Ordnance  Survey  Office.  Southampton.  May  1, 
W5.J  _  . 
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'  and  London  in  importance.  Multiplying  this  number,  as  the 
late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  suggested,^  by  five,  to  get  the 
average  number  in  a  fsmily,  we  get  a  population  in  Lincoln  of 
'  not  quite  3000 !  And  this  was  about  the  fourth  town  in  England 
at  this  period ! 

According  to  the  same  principle  of  reckoning,  Canterbury, 
where  454  were  taxed,  would  contain  some  2270  souls.  Notting¬ 
ham  similarly  musters — all  told — just  over  1000;  Huntingdon,' 
in  the  same  way,  only  700 ;  Bridport  635,  Shaftesbury  455  only. 
Scarborough,’  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  became  important 
as  a  convenient  stopping-place  for  the  king  between  York  and 
Newcastle,  where  he  could  join  his  fleet  on  the  way  to  Scotland, 
numbered,  according  to  this  computation,  525  inhabitants — no 
great  number  certainly,  but  more  than  Winchelsea,  which, 
according  to  this  report,  only  returned  390;  and  nearly  equal 
to  Sandwich,  with  a  return  of  550  only. 

Even  if  this  multiple  of  five  be  regarded  as  ridiculously  low> 
let  us  exchange  it  for  that  of  ten,  as  the  numbers  are  not  even 
then  outrageous,  nor  is  the  ratio  of  importance  affected.  Qrimsby 
was  evidently  only  a  very  humble  place,  with  a  taxable  popu¬ 
lation  of  only  65,  which,  multiplied  as  before  by  five,  gives  only 
325.  Similarly  Dorchester,  with  42  taxed,  gives  210,  Mel- 
combe  Regis,  with  only  22,  ^ves  110 ;  and  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire, 
has  only  30  burghers  taxed,  therefore  numbering  only  150  on 
this  computation. 

What  is  very  astonishing  is  the  smallness  of  Hereford,  which, 
according  to  this  Inquisition,  only  has  86  taxed,  which,  multiplied 
by  five,  gives  a  population  of  only  430.  But  a  glance  at  the 
map  helps  somewhat  to  bear  this  out,  as  Hereford  is,  according 
to  the  order  I  have  given,  in  the  fourth  class  of  towns — those 
having  less  than  700  inhabitants.  These  calculations  strongly 
bear  out  Professor  Thorold  Rogers’  statement,  that  “in  the 
thirteenth  century  all  but  the  laigest  towns  were  less  than 
modem  villages.”  ® 

'  Six  Centuriet  of  Work  and  Wagtt,  p.  ISl. 

*  Of.  LeUnd’s  leooant.  Itinerary,  toL  {.,  p.  52,  fol.  68 :  "  I  heard  there  of  an 
old  mariner  that  Henry  the  Pint  gave  grete  PriTilege  to  the  Town  of  SearddmegeV 

*  Work  and  Wages,  p.  147.  jj 
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Everything  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  on  a  simpler  scale:  in 
London,  where  in  the  thirteenth  centnry  the  population  cannot 
have  numbered  much  over  20,000  inhabitants  (it  only  numbered 
35,000  in  1377  ^ ),  it  is  probable  the  king  knew  every  alderman 
personally,  and  every  considerable  citizen  by  name.  In  the 
provinces  it  is  obvious  that  every  citizen  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  at  least  with  the  person,  and  probably  with  the 
affairs,  of  every  other  fellow-citizen.  They  were  also  united  in 
the  gilds  and  fraternities  which  practically  included  the  whole 
resident  and  responsible  population,  and  excluded  all  strangers 
and  outsiders.  Local  interests  were  of  paramount  importance  to 
local  men ;  they  cared  about  nothing  outside  their  own  town¬ 
ship,  and  carried  this  jealous  local  spirit  to  such  excess  that  the 
citiz^  of  any  other — either  neighbouring  or  distant — town  was 
looked  on  almost  as  an  enemy 

These  local  jealousies  had  their  origin  no  doubt  in  the  old 
hereditary  disputes  between  neigbouring  Anglo-Saxon  tribes, 
but  they  were  especially  fostered  and  kept  alive  by  the  back¬ 
ward  condition  of  the  internal  communication  which  encouraged 
each  district  to  think  there  was  no  world  outside  its  own.  It 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  want  of  a 
regular  channel  of  communication,  that  the  north  of  England  was 
hardly  more  effectually  separated  from  Scandinavia  than  it 
was  from  the  south.^  If  proof  were  needed  of  the  hostile  rela¬ 
tions  that  existed,  not  in  the  thirteenth  century  only,  but  well 
into  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  between  the  inhabitants  of  one 
part  of  England  and  those  of  another,  it  is  amply  afforded  in  the 

'  Work  and  Waga,  p.  117.  This  was  after  the  Plague.  Professor  T.  Rogers 
estimates  it  at  40,000  before  the  Plague  (tMct,  p.  111). 

*  Of.  complaints,  in  Bot.  Parl^  that  one  town  brings  against  another— Bath  of 

Bristol,  ii.  S47a;  Bedford  and  Great  Yarmouth,  ii.  8346;  Blakeney  and  Great 
Yarmouth,  U.  2766 ;  Lincoln  and  Boston,  U.  8826,  and  IL  2466 ;  Grimsby,  i.  412a  ; 
Westminster,  U.  86a,— e.g.  of  a  fair  there,  prejudicial  to  one  at  Northampton,  etc. 
Similarly  Cambridge  was  jealous  of  Ely  and  Newmarket,  Oxford  and  Winchester  of 
London.  Gf.  jealousy  of  merchant  strangers  at  Oxford,  ibid^  L  878 ;  and  of  Oxford 
citizens  in  London,  tuL  Petitions  relating  to  No.  79,  edited  by  Mias  L. 

Toulmin  Smith  [CoUeetcmea,  iiL,  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.,  1886  (Oxf.  Glar.  Press),  p.  131). 

*  Gf.  the  Starnford  Sehitm,  dre.  1291.  Vid.  Letters  Relating  to  Oxford  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  edited  by  H.  H.  Henson,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
{jCoUectaneOt  pt.  4,  pp.  1-16,  Oxt  Hist.  Soc.,  1885  [Oxford]). 
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precautions  which  were  taken  at  the  assembly  of  the  English 
fleet — or  fleets — ^before  Calais  in  1336,  to  keep  the  mariners  of 
Yarmouth  from  flying  at  the  throats  of  the  men  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  or,  these  again,  from  flghting  with  the  men  of  Gkx>le, 
Weymouth,  Lyme,  Melcombo  Regis,  and  Southampton.*  It  was 
a  similar  concentration  upon  local  interests  which  made  the 
townsmen  regard  Edward  the  First’s  attempt  at  borough  repre¬ 
sentation  as  a  positive  grievance.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
inconvenience  of  a  journey  to  London,  the  time  spent  upon  the 
road,  and  the  dangers  and  disagreeableness  of  the  way  were 
^  powerful  advocates  for  the  stay-at-home  policy  of  the  medimval 
Englishmaa  Bearing  in  mind  the  small  number  of  English 
market-towns,  their  inconsiderable  size,  their  distamce  apart,  and 
the  roughness  of  the  country  that  lay  between,  it  is  interesting 
to  study  what  the  actual  possibilities  of  internal  communication 
were  at  this  period ;  and  to  inquire  by  what  routes  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  money  and  goods  was  efiected,  as  it  most  assuredly  was 
effected,  though  slowly,  in  such  a  comparatively  unopened 
country  as  early  medimval  England. 

Despite  the  rose-tinted  picture  Chaucer  has  painted  for  us, 
travelling  was  no  pastime  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Moreover, 
Chaucer’s  picture  is  of  the  late  fourteenth  century,  and  we  are 
treating  of  a  period  at  least  a  hundred  years  before.  The 
absence  of  any  kind  of  mail  or  turnpike  roads,  such  as  we  know 
them,  or  of  any  recognized  means  of  public  or  private  locomotion 
«  other  than  the  saddle  must  have  made  cross-country  communica¬ 
tion  very  tedious  and  difficult,  and,  to  the  majority  of  people, 
well-nigh  impossible.*  The  absence  of  bridges  necessitated  the 

>  yid.  Rymer,  Fcedera,  Aug.  28, 1821,  R.  ii.  456;  and  Mar.  15, 1836,  R.  ii.  938. 

*  The  state  of  the  roads,  even  in  thoroughfares  where  the  immediate  inhabitants 
were  responsible,  was  something  awful.  Gf.  the  complaints  of  the  ‘'people  of  all 
the  plaoM  of  the  court  of  the  king  and  others  of  the  land  who  often  repair  to  his 
court,  .  •  .  that,  as  the  pavement  of  the  road  between  the  New  Temple  Bar  of 
London,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  King’s  Palace  at  Westminster,  is  broken,  .  .  . 
that  rich  and  poor,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  passing  thereover  receive  great  damage, 
and  are  often  disturbed  in  their  business  by  the  'profoundesce*  of  the  said  road, 
wherefrom,”  etc.  Similarly  at  Oxford  iCoUeetanea,  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.,  and  Petitions 
rdating  to  Ojtford,  edited  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith,  No.  77).  Of.  also  roads  at 
Pnnstable :  Luard,  AnmUet  Monastiei,  anno  1285,  Feb.  28rd.  . 
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finding  of  a  ford  or  a  ferry,  as  the  crossing  of  rivers,  often  swollen 
with  heavy  rains,  was  attended  both  with  inconvenience  and 
with  danger.  Now  and  again,  where  some  piteous  case  of 
drowning  had  occurred,  some  rich  merchant  would  be  moved 
to  erect  a  bridge  there,  with  a  chapel  on  it  where  prayers  might 
be  said  daily  for  the  repose  of  his  soul;^  or  some  pious  monk 
would  stand  at  the  crossing,  and  beg  the  necessary  funds.  But 
bridges  were  rare  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  continued  to  be 
a  subject  of  special  remark  even  in  Leland’s  time.*  The  number 
of  towns  in  England  ending  in  “ford,”  “bridge,”  or  “ferry” 
indicates  the  public  notice  those  places  which  possessed  such 
conveniences  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  mediseval  traveller,  who 
preferred  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  an  established  crossing  rather 
than  risk  fording  the  river  on  his  own  account  in  an  unknown 
part* 

Most  travellers  in  this  age,  women  as  well  as  >||pen,  went  on 
horseback ;  no  one  went  afoot  or  alone  if  he  could  poaubly  help 
it,  but  joined  himself  to  some  company,  not  merely  for  tha  sake 
of  good  fellowship,  but  for  protection  against  wolves,*  and 
particularly  against  the  bands  of  robbers  and  freebooters  who 
infested  the  country.^  These  lusty  outlaws  who  preyed  on  the 

'  Cf.  the  building  of  Barnstaple  Bridge,  in  Leland’s  account,  Itinerary,  toI.  il, 
p.  14  (edit.  1710),  fol.  65 :  “  The  Bridge  was  made  long  sins  by  a  Merchaunt  of 
London  called  Stawford  ...  by  this  occasion.  He  channdd  to  be  at  Bentaple  to 
buy  cloth,  and  saw  a  woman  ryding  ito  cum  over  by  the  low  salt  Marsch  from 
Plymtun  towards  Berttaple,  and  the  tyde  cam  so  sore  yin  by  a  gntte.  .  .  .  that 
she  could  not  passe :  and  crying  for  Help,  no  man  durst  cum  to  her,  and  so  she  was 
drounid.  Then  Stawford  toke  the  Prior  of  Berstaple  a  certain  summe  of  money,  to 
b^yn  this  Cansey  .  .  .  and  the  Bridgges,  and  after  payid  for  the  performing  of 
it”  Cf.  the  building  of  the  bridge  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  by  (Hopton,  “a  great 
riche  marchant  and  Mayor  of  London”  (thict,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  17). 

*  The  bridge  at  Biddord  was,  Leland  tells  u^  begun  by  a  poor  priest,  who  was 
animated  so  to  do  by  a  vision  (vid.  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  55,  fol.  67 :  edit.  1710). 

*  Thus  arose  the  fords  in  the  Thames :  Brentford,  Wallingford,  Oxford.  Cf.  also 
Mr.  J.  Phillips,  Arehmlogia,  vd.  x.  p.  183.  “  The  passage  of  rivers  at  natural 
fords  or  easy  ferries  is  a  general  feature  of  the  old  roads.  At  these  places  obviously 
were  gatherings  of  populations.  These  were  points ...  of  commerdai  intercourse.” 

*  Vid.  Bymer’s  Fcedera,  Nov.  6,  1280,  R.  L  587;  and  May  5,  1281,  Westm., 
R.  L  591. 

*  Ct  also  Matthew  Paris,  Englith  Hietory,  Bohn’s  Library  edit,  vol.  i.  (London, 
1852),  p.  85.  “  To  oppose  the  crime  of  robbers,  with  whom  the  English  kingdom 
abounds.”  Cf.  ;also  Luard,  Annalea  Monaetiei,  Dunstable,  1225:  “Et  in  eadem 
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hapless  traveller  had  little  to  fear  from  the  king,  who,  being 
always  short  of  fighting  men,  had  rather  a  fimoy  for  these 
desperadoes,  whom  he  frequently  pardoned  on  condition  they 
went  to  serve  in  his  wars.^  ^ 

The  danger  from  armed  robbers  was  not,  however,  so  lively 
in  the  thirteenth  century  as  it  had  been  in  tbe  twelfth,  when 
the  robber-baronage  thrived  under  Stephen.  With  the  com¬ 
parative  quiet  that  reigned  under  Henry  IIL,  and  particularly ' 
under  the  firm  hand  of  his  son  Edward,  public  confidence  b^an 
to  be  restored ;  and  some  of  the  burgher  class  left  their  native 
places,  tempted  abroad,  not  only  by  the  king's  invitation  to 
attend  Parliament,  but  in  particular  by  the  excessive  profits  to 
be  made  in  chaffer  and  in  the  exchange  of  merohandisa  The 
better  class  of  such  chapmen  travelled  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
their  own  sturdy  apprentices,  or  knaves  ”  as  they  were  then 
styled,  or  hired  a  number  of  stout  carles  in  their  stead,  to 
serve  as  a  guard.  Others  not  so  fortunate  sought  to  join  the 
retinue  of  some  nobleman  who  might  be  journeying  in  their 
direction,  and  not  a  few,  we  may  believe,  sought  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  king  himself,  who  was  indeed  the  most  indefatigable 
traveller  of  his  day. 

The  loss  of  the  French  possessions  under  John  has  its  economic 
as  well  as  its  political  aspect :  it  drove  the  king  to  concentrate 
his  energies  upon  his  island,  instead  of  upon  his  continental 
dominion,  and  suggested  the  idea — never  seriously  entertained 
before— of  extending  the  kingdom  from  sea  to  sea.  John,  being 
as  it  were  a  sort  of  prisoner  in  his  own  country,  went  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other  like  a  caged  and  restless  lion.  He  was  the 
first  king  of  England  who  persistently  travelled  over  the  country : 
previous  sovereigns  had  preferred  to  reside  abroad.  Henry  II., 

sestate  per  omnes  proTindas  AngUe  latrones  adeo  abundabant,  et  non  aolom 
tranaenntet  bonii  spoliabant  sed  etiam  innooentes  ooddebant” 

»  Cf.  Cal.  of  Pat.  RoUt  (1293-®),’ Mar.  7,  m.  10  (1297).  Pardon  to  Walethef 
de  Bererlaco  for  the  death  of  Master  John  Poysoon,  of  Barene,  on  condition  that 
he  will  go  to  Qasoony  in  tbe  first  fleet,  stay  there  on  the  king’s  senriee  during 
pleasure,  and  stand  his  trial  on  his  return  if  any  one  will  implead  him.  Cl.  ibid. 
(1807-lSX  July  18, 1310,  m.  23 ;  June  15,  m.  3,  1310 ;  May  28,  1310,  m.  6 ;  Oct. 
11,  1809,  m.  5  to  Jan.  12,  m.  10,  1810 ;  Dec.  18,  1809,  m.  25 ;  Oct  30,  m. 
29, 1800,  etc. 
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out  of  a  reign  of  thirty -five  years,  spent  more  than  seventeen  in 
France;  and  Richard,  his  son,  daring  a  reign  of  ten  years,  did  not 
spend  that  number  of  months  in  England 

Left  to  his  own  devices,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  John 
would  not  have  proved  much  better  than  either  his  father 
or  brother  in  respect  of  time  spent  in  England,  but  he  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter;  and  although  we  can  hardly  give  him 
credit  for  a  stay-at-home  policy  that  was  more  or  less  forced 
upon  him,  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  great 
pioneers  of  travel  who  opened  up  the  ways  in  England  between 
the  coast  and  the  interior.  The  fashion  set  by  John  was 
industriously  followed  by  his  son  Henry,  and,  in  particular,  by 
his  descendants,  the  three  Edwarda^ 

But,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  the  ways,  even  the  royal 
progress  was  slow  and  awkward,  and  can  only  have  been  efiected 
as  quickly  as  it  was  by  the  compulsory  borrowing  of  fresh  horses 
along  the  line  of  route.^  The  king  and  the  members  of  his  court 
travelled,  of  course,  on  horseback,  but  the  queen  and  court  ladies 
had,  we  learn,  a  ponderous  species  of  coach  at  their  disposal :  a 
heavy,  springless  machine,  which  required  at  least  four  horses 
to  drag  it  through  the  miry  sloughs  that  at  this  period  frequently 
passed  for  roads.^  The  king’s  messengers  went  usually  before  him, 
taking  what  route  happened  to  be  shortest;  and  the  king  himself, 
no  doubt,  if  occasion  pressed,  frequently  spurred  forward  with 
his  immediate  attendants :  *  but  the  general  mass  of  the  retinue 
cannot  have  travelled  much  faster  tiian  at  a  foot’s  pace,  owing 
to  the  necessity,  when  the  queen  was  present,  of  keeping  a  careful 
watch  over  the  royal  vehicle,  and  over  the  clumsy  baggage  wains 
in  the  rear.^  The  average  distance  accomplished  would  be  about 
twenty  miles  a  day. 

Now  the  use  of  carts  and  coaches,  of  however  rude  and 

*  Of.  Jiisaerand,  Za  Vie  Nomade,  p.  L,  di.  iL,  pp.  46,  47. 

*  Ci  Ibid.  (1884),  pp.  40,  41. 

*  I  do  not  propoee  to^writeat  length  upon  a  subject  that  the  learned  and  eloquent 
M.  Jiuserand  has  treated  ^  ezhaustiTely,  but  refer  my  readers,  for  a  full  ' 
description  ci  the  discomforts  and  humours  d  the  way,  to  La  Vie  Nomade,  ch.  ii, 
pp.  42-46. 

*  Vid.  infra,  p.  811, 1229,  Henry  III.’s  day  journey  from  Marlborough  to  Hampstead. 

*  Cf.  infra.,  p.  820, 1319. 
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springless  construction,  argues  the  use  of  definite  roads  of  some 
quality  or  other;  and  if  we  follow  the  royal  progress  carefully,  we 
shall  notice  that  there  were  at  this  period  certain  definite  lines 
of  internal  communication  between  east  and  west,  north  and 
South,  which  gradually  had  become  recognized  as  the  king's 
highway,  because  he  travelled  upon  it,  and — however  nominally 
— extended  his  peace  over  it  The  king  and  his  messengers 
doubtless  travelled  by  the  shortest  and  safest  roads  then  existing," 
and  thus  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  the  royal  route  speedily 
became,  or  had  already  become,  the  merchant  route,  or  general 
line  of  trafiic  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another. 

The  king’s  route  appears  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  been 
directed  according  to  the  hostel  conveniences  of  the  way,  rather 
than  with  regard  to  the  straightness  of  the  course.  This  partly 
explains  the  extremely  circuitous  routes  afiected  by  the  king, 
even  when  travelling  towards  a  definite  place,  for  his  course 
deviated  according  to  the  neighbourhood  of  those  particular 
castles  or  abbeys  which  alone  could  afibrd  shelter  and  accom¬ 
modation  for  himself  and  his  numerous  train.  The  roads,  in  fact, 
led  from  abbey  to  abbey,  so  that  it  was  on  all  accounts  wiser 
for  a  cavalcade  travelling  in  a  strange  part  of  the  country  to  be 
content  to  be  guided  from  one  stopping-place  to  another,  without 
risking  the  dangers  of  sticking  fast  in  some  bog  or  other,  or  of 
having  to  return  from  an  impassable  way.  From  early  times 
the  mediaeval  Church  had  taken  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
and  the  building  of  roads  ' and  bridges  under  its  especial  pro¬ 
tection,  partly  because  it  was  a  good  and  charitable  work,  and 
partly  from  motives  of  economy,  the  Church  having  always 
been  the  great  promoter  of  civilization  and  industry  among  the 
people.  Long  before  the  rise  of  private  and  individual  mercan¬ 
tile  enterprise,  the  great  monastic  establishments  had  been  hives 
of  pastoral  and  agricultural  employment,  and  had  encouraged 
the  maintenance  of  roads  ^  for  the  conveyance  of  their  wools 


'  CL  Lujurd,  Annal*  of  DurutabU,  Feb.  23, 1285 :  “  Reparats  sunt  et  emen- 
datse  strate  regise  in  Donstaple,  de  preoepto  domini  regis.”  Writ  ordering  the 
repair  of  the  highways — “  qoia  intdleximus  quod  legisB  stratse  quss  se  extendunt  per 
medium  tUIsb  reetrse  prsedictn  per  frequentem  transitnm  oarectarum  ita  discute 
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and  other  marketable  wares,  and  also  as  lines  of  communication 
between  their  often  scattered  portions  of  landed  property. 

Had  the  Church  been  as  commercially  far-sighted  as  she  was 
in  these  early  times  industrially  inclined,  she  would  never  have 
allowed  the  decay  of  those  famous  and  historic  Roman  roads, 
which  tradition  and  antiquarian  research  alike  maintain  to  have 
traversed  the  whole  face  of  England :  Watting  Street,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  ran  from  Dover  through  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
London,  Dunstable,  and  Towcester  to  Wroxeter,  and  it  may  have 
been  to  Chester;  the  Ermine  Street  which  went  from  London 
to  Lincoln  by  Qodmanchester,  and  which  led  on  by  the  High 
Street  to  the  Humber,  and  up  the  Wolds  to  York;  the  Fosse 
Way  from  Ilchester  in  the  West  through  Bath,  Cirencester, 
High  Cross,  and  Leicester,  to'  the  same  destination — Lincoln ; 
the  Icknidd  Way  from  the  Thames  along  the  north  ridge  of  the 
Chilterns,  crossing  Watting  Street  at  Dunstable,  on  to  Caistor 
and  Burgh  in  Norfolk,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Ryknield 
Way,  so  carefully  described  by  Higden^  as  starting  in  South 
Wales  (l^vonia),  and  passing  through  Worcester,  Birmingham, 
Lichfield,  Derby  and  Chesterfield  to  York,  and  north  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Besides  these  five  roads,  of  British 
or  Roman  origin,  there  were  many  others  in  the  extreme  north, 
and  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer;  and  also  the  counties 
south  of  the  Thames  were  radiated  with  old  roads,  such  as  those 
connecting  Cirencester  with  Newbury,  Marlborough,  or  Silchester, 
or  these  again  with  Salisbury  (Old  Sarum)  and  Winchester. 
From  this  last-mentioned  place  Roman  roads  struck  off  in  all 
directions,  to  Farnham  on  the  east,  Basingstoke  on  the  north, 
and  Forchester  and  Southampton  on  the  south.^  Other  roads 
doubtless  went  to  Exeter,  and  south  to  Dorchester ;  while  in  the 
north  of  England,  two  Roman  roads  led  up  to  Aldborough,  one 
from  Lincoln,  through  Doncaster  and  Castleford,  another  on  the 

sunt  et  profandffi  qaod  dAmna  pericolou  per  stratas  illaa  transeontibus  imminent 
inoesaanter.” ' 

'  Polychronicon,  lib.  L,  quoted  from  Areheeologia,  xiv.,  “The  Four  Roman 
Waya,"  by  Dr.  Quest 

*  Vid.  Dr.  Quest’s  “  Map  of  the  Four  Roman  Ways,”  Arcfueologia,  vol.  xir.. 
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west  from  Chester,  passing  on  the  west  of  the  forest  of  Elmet. 
From  Aldborongh  a  further  road  ran  straight  up  to  the  Tyne, 
and  on  into  Scotland.  On  the  west  of  the  Pennine  Range 
another  road  ran  up  to  Carlisle  from  Mancunium,  and  Mr. 
Phillips^  shows  us  how  these  two  great  north  roads  were 
interconnected  in  a  curious  and  interesting  way. 

“  From  the  western  to  the  middle  line  of  road,  a  traveller  might 
proceed  from  Manchester,  by  a  devions  route,  through  the  wild  and 
lofty  region  of  the  Northern  Peak,  and  finally  emerge  from  the  Wood¬ 
land  country  of  Sheffield,  and  strike  the  Ryknield  about  Temple- 
brough.  There  are  Roman  ruins  in  this  singular  way  Doctorgate  *). 
Another  ronte  from  Manchester  b  indicated  as  an  iter  of  Antoninus, 
and  passes  over  the  high  country  of  Blackstone  Edge  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Calder  (Gretbnd,  Cambodunum),  and  so  on  towards  Eburacum. 
A  third  may  be  drawn  from  the  Roman  station  at  Ribchester  through 
Craven  by  Shipton  to  Isurium,  and  through  Uhley  to  Yorh?  Roman 
reliquisB  occur  in  this,  which  bears  the  very  popnlar  name  of  Watling 
Street.”  • 

Mr.  Phillips  refers  to  yet  a  fourth  cross-road,  thal  "from 
Catterick  toward  Carlisle,”  which  crosses  over  “the  great 
depression  of  the  summit  ridge  at  Stainmoor,”  passing  through 
Greta  Bridge,  Bowes,  Brough,  Earby  Thure,  and  other  places. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  far  were  these  ancient 
Roman  or  British  roads  available  in  mediaeval  times,  and  how 
far,  if  at  all,  are  they  traceable  on  the  old  Bodleian  map  before 
referred  to  ?  I  propose  to  deal  with  this  last  question  first 

It  is  obvious  that  the  long  period  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
years,  that  has  passed  between  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing 
and  the  present  day,  must  have  done  its  work  completely  upon 
these  old  trackways ;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  is  equally  obvious  that  these  roads  must  have  been 
in  a  comparatively  fair  state  of  preservation.  Portions  of  them 
were  quite  clearly  distinguishable  in  Leland’s  time,  and  I  shall 
shortly  quote  his  evidence  upon  them.  In  the  mean  time,  are 

'  "  On  Some  of  the  Relations  of  Archieology  to  Physical  Geography,”  hy  J.  Phillips, 
F.B.8^  Arehaologia,  x.,  pp.  180-182. 

*  The  italics  are  mine. — A  L. 
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they  traceable  on  the  medieval  road-map  ?  I  think,  in  many 
instances,  they  are. 

Dr.  Quest,  in  a  paper  already  referred  to,*  remarks  that — 

traces  of  an  ancient  cansej  maj  stUl  be  found  alongside  the  turnpike 
road  which  leads  from  London  to  Bojrston.  On  reaching  the  chalk 
downs  above  the  latter  place,  the  traveller  sees  the  straight  white  road 
descending  into  the  Feus  which  stretch  away  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.” 

By  this,  Dr.  Guest  refers  to  the  Ermine  Street,  which  ran 
from  London  to  Lincoln.  Now,  on  the  Bodleian  map  this  road 
from  London  to  Boyston  is  distinctly  marked,  and  proceeds 
along  the  course  of  the  Ermine  Street  to  Qodmanchester,  but 
deviates  from  that  route  in  noticeably  avoiding  Lincoln,  and  in 
passing  on  to  Doncaster  by  way  Stomfqrd  and  Grantham. 
At  Doncaster  the  road  does  not  end,  but  proceeds  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  avoiding  York,  but  passing  through  Wake¬ 
field,  Bradford,  Skipton,  Settle,  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  where  other 
roads — of  which  more  presently — join  it  to  Shap,  Penrith,  and 
Carlisle.  This  does  not  appear  to  follow  the  direct  course  of 
the  Roman  way  which  passed  nearer  the  coast,  through  Preston 
and  Lancaster,  but  probably  the  mediaeval  road  joined  the 
Roman  track  northwards  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  At  Skipton 
this  mediaeval  road  would  cross  or  meet  the  Roman  way  from 
Ribchester  to  Aldborough  and  York.^ 

Next,  what  traces  of  the  Wailing  Street  are  there  on  the 
Bodleian  map  ?  There  is  a  road  from  London  to  Dunstable, 
and  through  Stratford,  Buckingham,  Daventry  (there  is  no 
mention  of  Towcester),  and  Ashby,  to  Lichfield,  which  is,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  main  line  of  WaMing  Street.  But, 
curiously  enough,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  road  from  London 
south-eastwards  to  either  Rochester,  Canterbury,  or  Dover; 
nor  is  there  any  continuation  of  the  road  north-westward  from 
Lichfield.  At  Newcastle-under-Line  the  road  strikes  off  to  the 
north,  and  runs  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Roman  road  from 
Mancunium  to  Preston  and  Lancaster,  joining  the  mediseval  road 
above  referred  to  at  Kirkby  Kendal,  and  so  passing  on  jointly 
'  Vid.  sniua,  p.  SOI,  note  1.  *  Yid.  supra,  p.  SOI. 
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with  that,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  to  Shap,  Penrith,  and 
Carlisle. 

Leland  frequently  refers  to  the  WaUing  Street,  but  in  a 
confused  sort  of  way.  Only  one  of  the  places  he  mentions  can 
actually  be  assigned  to  it:  this  iqWeedon — “much  celebrated 
by  cariars  because  it  standeth  hard  by  the  famous  way  there, 
commonly  called  of  the  people  Watheling  Street.”  * 

The  Ichnidd  Way  is  not  marked  on  the  Bodleian  map,  unless 
we  may  discover  a  fragment  of  it  in  the  road  bearing  off  from 
■the  Ermine  Street  a  little,  below  Royston,  and  continuing 
thence,  through  Cambridge,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and 
Thetford,  to  Norwich. 

Of  the  Fosse  Way  on  this  map  there  appears  no  indication 
whatever  until  we  come  to  Leicester,  though  the  road  that  runs 
from  there  through  Grantham  to  Lincoln  may  be  a  remainder 
of  it.  This  marked  absence  of  any  trace  of  the  Fosse  Way  in 
its  south-western  portion  is  remarkable,  as  it  was  so  very  plainly 
seen  in  Leland’s  time,  and  he  refers  to  it  at  some  length :  *  “  The 
Fosse  Way  goeth  out  at  Cirencester,  and  so  stretcheth  by  a  mani¬ 
fest  great  crest  to  Sodbury  Market  .  .  .  and  so  to  Bristol and 
again — “Coming  from  Gloucester  to  Cirencester,  almost  in  the 
middle  way  between  where  wood  faileth  and  champain  country 
toward  Cotswold  appeareth,  the  Faire  old  way  made  by  the 
Britons  is  very  evidently  seen,  and  so  goeth  as  straight  as  a  line 
to  Cirencester,  and  from  thence  to  Bath.  But  some  would  that 
the  way  from  Cirencester  to  Bath  should  be  the  very  Fosse, 
and  the  way  betwixt  Cirencester  towards  Gloucester  to  be 
another  of  the  four  ways  made  by  the  Britons.  The  Abbot 
of  Cirencester  told  me  that  about  Cirencester  should  be  cross 
meeting  of  all  the  four  ways.” 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  examine  the  course  of  the  Ryknidd 
Street,  which  I  find  very  plainly  and  carefully  marked  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  on  the  Bodleian  map.  Higden,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  the  extract  above  quoted,  makes  it  begin 
at  Mavonia  —  wherever  that  may  be,  —  and  run  '*  through 

.  '  LeUnd,  Itinerary,  toI>  L,  fol.  11  (edit.  1710). 

*  Ibid.,  toL  ii.,  foL  25 ;  and  vol.  t.,  fol.  65  (e^t.  1710). 
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Worcester,  through  Wich,  through  Birmingham,  Lichfield, 
Derby,  Chesterfield,  York,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tine.”‘ 
Now,  in  the  Bodleian  map,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  precisely 
such  a  road  distinctly  outlined,  branching  off  from  Worcester 
in  exactly  the  direction  described,  passing  through  just  these 
places  mentioned — Birmingham,  Lichfield,  Derby,  and  Chester¬ 
field — and  through  no  other,  and  running  up  to  a  town  on  the 
river  Don,  the  name  of  which  is  omitted,  but  which  can  only 
be  Doncaster.  At  this  place  it  crosses,  almost  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  the  road  going  from  Grantham,  through  Wakefield  and 
Skipton,  to  Carlisle,  and,  passing  through  Pontefract  to  York, 
ends  there.  On  a  close  examination  of  this  map-road  it  will 
be  noticed  that,  at  a  spot  just  between  Lichfield  and  Worcester, 
some  almost  undecipherable  words  are  written  in  red  ink.  Three 
letters  are  distinguishable,  which  spell  distinctly  “  Ric ;  ”  then 
follows  beneath  it  a  confused  letter,  which  might  be  "k”  or 
“  kn ;  ”  and  finally,  beneath  these,  are  the  letters  “al,”  or  “  el,”  or 
“  elL”  This  all  put  together  might  indicate  “  Ricknall,”  or  “  Rick- 
niel,”  though  why  it  should  be  written  precisely  at  that  spot 
is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Dr.  Quest  tells  us  that  “  in  an  old 
survey  or  map  of  the  country  about  Tupton  Moor  (in  Derby¬ 
shire),  where  this  road  goes,”  *  which  was  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  called  Rignall  Street,  which 
is  not  a  far  cry  from  the  “Ricknal,”  which  1  have  partially 
deciphered  on  the  Bodleian  map. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  according  to  the  Bodleian  map,  Don¬ 
caster  was  a  meeting-point  for  four  roads  —  the  one  from 
Grantham  on  the  east,  the  Ryknidd  Way  on  the  west,  the 
former  of  which  passes  on  to  Skipton  and  Carlisle,  and  the 
latter  to  York.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  “old  people”  of  Leland’s  day  should  “constantly  affirm 
that  the  Ridge  of  Watling  Street  went  through  the  Park  of 
Pontefract.”  They  were  doubtless  as  confused  in  their  notions 
of  Watling  Street  as  Leland  was  himself ;  but  here  even  Leland 

Vid.  snpra,  p.  301. 

*  Quoted  from  Pegge,  Sibliotheea  Topographica,  toI.  It.;  see  Guest’s  “Four 
e  Sonum  Ways,”  ArchtMclogia,  zir.,  p.  108. 

^  VoL.  Vtt— No.  3. 
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seems  to  have  had  some  idea  that  Watling  Street  did  not  run 
that  way,  for  immediately  after  quoting  their  opinion,  he  adds, 

"  I  cannot  justly  say  that  this  bridge  stood  full  on  Watling 
Street.”  None  the  less  the  combined  evidence  of  the  Bodleian 
map,  of  Leland,  and  the  old  inhabitants  of  Pontefract  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  very  definite  ridge  way  running  through  Doncaster 
towards  York  is  incontrovertible.  It  was  the  main  road  north 
to  Isurium  (Aldborough),  which  passed  through  Borough  Bridge, 
Tadcaster,  and  Ferry  Bridge  to  Doncaster,  that  Leland  mistook 
for  Waning  Street,  and  he  makes  a  curious  and  interesting 
reference  to  a  branch  off  from  this  road  near  Tadcaster. 

“  Tadcaster,”  he  writes,  ”  standeth  a  mile  from  Waning  Street 
that  tendeth  more  towards  Cairloel  (Carlisle?),  and  crosseth 
over  Wharfe  at  a  place  called  S.  Helen’s  Ford,  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  Tadcaster.”  ^  It  seems  just  possible  that  this  road 
branched  off  and  joined  the  other  Doncaster  road  stretching 
toward  Carlisle,  which  passed  not  far  from  here,  and  must 
have  crossed  the  Wharfe  somewhere  between  Bradford  and 
Skipton. 

So  much  for  Leland’s  evidence  as  to  the  roads  he  actually  saw 
'  with  his  own  eyes  in  the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
only  some  two  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  the 
Bodleian  map.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  can 
connect  any  of  the  royal  itineraries  with  the  roads  marked  in 
this  old  mediseval  map,  as  this  would  afford  us  convincing  and 
contemporary  evidence  of  its  trustworthiness  as  a  guide  to  the 
internal  communication  of  the  country  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

King  John’s  iters  ‘  are  disappointing  because  their  consecutive 
stages  are  not  given,  and  we  only  read  that  he  was  at  one  place 
in  such  a  month,  and  at  another  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  it  may 
be  two  or  three  months  later.  This  sort  of  evidence  is  somewhat 
disconcerting,  as  in  the  interval  he  would  have  had  time  to 
travel  over  at  least  the  half  of  England,  and  may  have  approached 

>  LeUnd,  Itinerary,  toL  i.,  fol.  47  (edit,  1710).  The  italics  are  mine.— A.  L. 

*  The  iters  of  King  John,  as  also  of  Henrj  III.,  are  taken  from  Ryder's  Fadera, 
Hardy’s  Analysis,  and  will  be  found  there  under  the  giren  dates,  whidi  will  be 
found  in  all  cases  a  sufficient  reference. 
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the  given  place  from  quite  another  quarter.  Thus  he  was  at 
Canterbury,  we  know,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1207,  and  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  month  at  Northampton,  and  three  days 
later  at  Rockingham.  He  turned  south  again  from  here,  and 
was  at  his  manor  of  Hallingbury  in  Essex  on  the  10th  of  March, 
and  at  Lambeth  on  the  8th  of  May  in  that  year.  Next  we  read 
of  him  being  at  York  on  the  26th  of  this  same  month,  which, 
supposing  him  to  have  started  back  north  immediately,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  would  allow  him  only  sixteen  days  for  the  journey, 
and  this  is  quick  travelling  for  those  days.  He  may  possibly 
have  left  later  than  the  9  th,  or  have  arrived  in  York  before  the 
26th,  but  these  are  at  all  events  the  outside  dates  within  which 
the  journey  was  accomplished.  Eighty-five  years  later  John’s 
grandson,  Edward  L,  occupied  twelve  days  (August  23rd  to 
September  5, 1291),  in  going  a  similar  distance,  from  Thirsk  to 
Woodstock,^  and  just  107  years  later  his  great-grandson, 
Edward  II.,  who  travelled  luxuriously,  spent  a  whole  .month 
— April  Ist  to  May  2, 1314 — in  going  from  St  Albans  to  York.* 

We  do  not  know  by  what  route  John  travelled  to  the  northern 
city;  whether  along  the  line  of  the  Ermine  Street,  and  by 
Lincoln  to  Doncaster  and  so  across  the  Ouse,  or  as  his  grandson 
went,  via  Ramsey  and  Spalding  to  Lincoln,  then  up  the  High 
Street  to  Barton,  and  across  the  Humber. 

Winchester  was  John’s  favourite  residence,  London  having 
more  or  less  rejected  him.*  In  March,  1208,  he  took  eight  days 
to  go  from  Bristol  to  Winchester — two  to  Devizes,  and  six  days 
on.  He  probably  delayed  some  time  at  his  manor  of  Ludgershall, 
which  he  would  necessarily  pass  in  going  from  Devizes ;  or  it  is 
just  possible  he  may  have  followed  the  Roman  road  from  there 
to  Salisbury,  and  thus  on  to  Winchester.  One  of  John’s  quickest 
journeys  was  that  in  1213,  from  Bamborough  to  Stockton-on-Tees, 
which  he  accomplished  in  eight  days — January  28th,  to  February 
6th.  It  may  seem  idle  to  compare  journeys  taken  under  difierent 

»  CaL  of  Pat.  Bolls  (1281-92).  •  Ibid.  (1313-18X 

•  *  Vid.  Rymer’s  Fotdtra,  Hardy’s  Analysis,  vol.  L,  p.  19,  May  20,  1211  “  The 
citizens  of  London  haring  rerolted  from  the  king,  damage  may  be  done  to  them  or 
their  property.”  Winchester,  B.  L  121. 
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circumstances,  but  we  notice  that  Edward  L,  going  up  to 
Norham,  travelled  over  very  much  the  same  ground  in  1291,  and 
took  from  April  16th  to  29th  to  go  from  Darlington  to  Alnwick,^ 
which  is  roughly  calculated  just  about  the  same  distance. 
Deducting  from  this  time  two  days  spent  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  we  find  the  journey  occupied  King  Edward  ten  clear  days, 
or  two  days  more  than  John  took  in  travelling  a  similar  distance. 
Also,  if  we  deduct  similar  stopping-time  from  John’s  journey,  it 
was  accomplished  in  six  or  at  most  seven  days,  as  against  ten 
taken  by  Edward  1.  The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  times  had  changed  since  John  rode  as  chief  baron 
among  his  feudatories:  royal  state  had  advanced  somewhat 
since  John’s  day,  and  Edward  on  this  particular  occasion  was 
travelling  in  state  with  a  view  to  impressing  the  Scotch  claimants 
with  his  magnificence. 

Another  of  John’s  journeys,  along  the  south  coast  from  Battle 
to  Gorfe,  took  nine  days  (June  13-22, 1213).  He  would  proceed 
along  the  coast  road,  which  we  see  on  the  Bodleian  map 
miming  from  Canterbury  through  the  Cinque  Ports,  Rye,  emd 
Winchelsea,  through  Battle,  Lewes,  and  Arundel  to  Fareham 
or  Southampton,  where  the  road  ends,  and  from  which  place 
he  would  probably  cross  by  boat  to  Poole  or  Wareham;  or,  if 
he  went  by  land,  he  would  go  round  perhaps  by  Romsey  to 
Winchester,  and  then  on  to  Corfe  by  Wimboume,  Poole,  and 
Wareham.  The  length  of  time  elapsing  seems  to  suggest  he 
broke  his  journey  at  Winchester.  In  1288  Edward  I.*  travelled 
a  journey  of  similar  radius,  from  Kingston-on-Thames  to  Lynd- 
hurst,  a  distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles,  in  a 
single  day,  and  that  in  November,  when  the  roads  would  be  at 
their  worst. 

Three  other  of  John’s  iters  are  worth  notice.  His  journey, 
on  August  17,  1213,  from  Ludgershall,  across  the  country  to 
Northampton.  We  read  that  he  was  at  Bishop’s  Clere  (wherever 
that  may  have  been !)  on  the  22nd,  and  at  his  destination  on  the 
31st,  so  that  the  inclusive  journey  took  him  fourteen  days.  This 
is  not  very  surprising,  as  the  journey  was  cross-country,  and 
‘  C<d.  of  Pat.  BoUt  (1281-92).  •  Ibid.  (1281-92). 
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there  are  no  roads  given  in  this  direction  on  the  Bodleian  map. 
His  obvious  course  would  be  to  go  through  the  Vale  of  Fewsey 
to  Marlborough,  over  those  Downs  through  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse  (specially  marked  on  the  Bodleian  map,  "Alb’ 
Eiquus”)  to  Woodstock,  and  across  by  Buckingham  to  North* 
ampton.  The  locality  of  Bishop’s  Clere,  if  we  knew  it,  might 
indicate  his  direction.  In  a  journey  from  Wallingford  to 
Winchester,  and  on  to  Odiham,  he  occupied  ten  days,  from  May 
1^24,  1214.  There  is  a  road  from  Wallingford  to  Reading 
marked  on  the  old  map,  and  he  perhaps  went  from  there  by 
Newbury  and  Whitechurch.  The  journey  from  Clarendon  to 
Corfe,  however,  which  is  similar  to  that  from  Gorfe  to  Ludger- 
shall,  August,  1213 — seems  to  have  only  taken  one  whole  day, 
and  perhaps  a  part  of  another,  April  26-28, 1214.  There  is  no 
road  indicated  on  the  Bodleian  map,  but  perhaps  he  struck  into 
the  Roman  way  from  Salisbury  to  Dorchester,  which  would 
bring  him  out  not  far  from  his  destination.  This  journey 
compares  favourably  with  Edward  the  First’s  winter  journey  of 
about  equal  distance,  from  the  coast  at  Canford  to  Amesbury, 
which  in  January,  1286,  occupied  four  days.^ 

Henry  the  Third’s  iters  are  not  usually  of  great  importance,  as, 
except  upon  a  few  occasions,  he  did  not  travel  very  great 
distances.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  roads  marked  south  of 
the  Thames  on  the  Bodleian  map,  they  are  useful  as  indicating 
that  the  inter-communication  between  the  various  towns  of  the 
southern  counties  was  better  than,  judging  from  the  lack  of  roads 
on  the  map,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think.  The  total  omission 
of  any  lines  of  road  except  that  along  the  coast  from  Canterbury, 
through  the  Cinque  Forts,  to  Southampton,  and,  again,  from 
Winchester  to  Exeter  and  Fenzance,  is  most  remarkable,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  trade  of 
Winchester  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Hants,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Dorset 
was  pretty  brisk  for  those  times.  Henry  III.,  during  the  later 
years  of  his  reign,  went  continually  between  Westminster  and 
Winchester,  at  both  of  which  places  he  was  occupied  in  erecting 
‘  Cal.  ofClouBoU*im\^). 
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some  very  fine  buildings:  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  and  a  hall 
in  Winchester  Castle.*  One  long  journey  Henry  took  into  the 
west  in  the  winter  of  1218,  from  Winchester,  which  he  left  on 
or  after  the  16th  of  January,  to  Exeter,  which  he  reached  on 
the  12th  of  February.  This  road  is  very  plainly  marked  on  the 
Bodleian  map,  where  it  is  given  in  all  its  length  from  London — 
through  Otford  and  Basingstoke  and  Winchester  direct  to  Exeter, 
which  is  the  only  other  town  marked  on  its  course.  On  the  18th  ' 
of  February  Henry  was  at  Stoke,  on  his  return  journey,  and 
some  days  later  at  Sturminster.  Thence  he  made  his  way  to 
Worcester,  either  by  his  manors  of  Clarendon,  Ludgershall,  and 
Marlborough,  or  which  is  more  probable,  along  the  Fosse  Way 
through  Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester;  but  the  deviation  to 
Stoke  and  Sturminster  favours  the  hypothesis  that  he  left  the 
Fosse  behind  him,  and  went,  via  Salisbury  and  Marlborough, 
perhaps  to  Cirencester,  and  so  by  Gloucester  to  Worcester.  At 
this  last-mentioned  place,  on  the  15th  of  March,  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  Welsh  princes,  and,  a  fortnight  later,  he  is  at 
Oxford,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  back  at  Westminster.  In  1220  he 
took  five  days  (May  lst-6th)  to  go  from  Campden  to  Shrews¬ 
bury,  then  got  across  to  York  by  the  16th  of  June. 

This  cross-coimtry  journey  to  York  is  particularly  interesting. 
Had  King  Henry  followed  the  Byknield  Way  from  Worcester, 
we  should  not  have  been  so  surprised ;  but  this  choice  of  a  more 
wild  and  devious  road  is  curious.  We  have  no  hint  of  the 
places  he  passed  on  his  way  across,  but,  from  a  subsequent 
journey  of  his  son  Edward,  performed  in  the  winter  of  1283,* 
when  he  went  from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester,  and  on  to  York,  we 
gather  that  he  must  have  followed  a  similar  road.  If  so,  like  his 
son  in  1283,  he  would  pass  through  Macclesfield  and  Cridling 
(a  hamlet  in  Yorkshire,  whose  precise  locality  I  have  not  dis¬ 
covered).  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  Bodleian  map  there 
is  no  cross-communication  given  there  between  Chester  and 
York,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Phillips  *  has  pointed  out,  the  two  great 

'  Jane  10, 1231,  Rjmer’s  Fcedera,  Hardy's  Analysis,  toL  L,  p.  38. 

»  Vid.  Pat.  RoOt  (1281-02> 

*  “  On  Someof  the  Relations  of  Arclueology  to  Physical  Geography,”  Archaologia, 
vol  X.,  pp.  179-186. 
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north  roads  were  interconnected  by  three  routes  running  from 
west  to  east.  The  first  of  these  was,  it  will  be  remembered,^  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  “  through  the  wild  and  lofty 
region  of  the  Northern  Peak,”  and  the  woodland  country  of 
Sheffield,  striking  the  Ryknield  about  Templebrough.  This 
appears  to  be  exactly  the  route  followed  by  Edward  L,  and 
probably  he  adopted  it  in  pursuance  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
older  warriors  who  had  travelled  that  way  years  before  with  his 
father,  then  a  mere  boy. 

In  July,  1226,  another  very  curious  cross-country  journey, 
from  Huntingdon  to  Worcester,  occupied  King  Henry  sixteen 
days,  from  July  10th-26th.  A  study  of  the  Bodleian  map  does 
not  help  to  elucidate  this  journey.  There  is  no  road  given 
except  by  going  to  Northampton,  then  up  to  Leicester,  and  so 
round  to  Worcester  by  Ashby,  or  starting  down  to  Stony  Strat¬ 
ford,  on  to  Buckingham,  an.d  by  Daventry  to  Ashby,  and  so  on 
to  Worcester.  A  more  obvious  way  would  seem  to  be  to  North¬ 
ampton,  then  across  to  the  Avon  Valley,  and  down  the  Vale  of 
Evesham  direct  to  Worcester.  The  forest  of  Rockingham  would 
block  advance  on  the  north-east,  and  the  forest  of  Arden  on  the 
north-west,  and  the  Cotswold  Hills  barred  the  Avon  Valley  in 
along  the  south. 

In  1229  we  get  one  of  the  king’s  quick  day  journeys,  from 
Marlborough  to  Hampstead,  April  4th-5th,  a  distance  of  some 
seventy-five  to  eighty  miles.  He  would  probably  from  Marl¬ 
borough  work  up  north  to  Newbury  and  Reading,  and  so  get 
directly  into  the  London  Road. 

After  April  11, 1231,  he  leaves  Westminster  for  Worcester, 
where  he  is  on  the  27  th  of  May.  We  do  not  know  how  he  went, 
but  in  a  previous  journey  thither  in  July,  1223;  he  returned  from 
Worcester  to  Westminster  via  Gricklade,  which  seems  to  suggest 
that  he  journeyed  by  Marlborough,  Hungerford,  and  Newbury. 
But  on  the  Bodleian  map  the  road  to  Gloucester  is  direct  from 
London,  passing  just  below  Thame  and  through  Woodstock. 
From  this  last-mentioned  place  it  seems  probable  the  king  would 

'  **  On  Some'of  the  Relations  of  Arcbsiology  to  Physical  Geography,”  Archeeologia, 
Tol.  X.,  Pi  181. 
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take  the  direct  road  to  Worcester  through  Campden  and  Per- 
shore,  although  this  route  is  not  given  on  the  old  map.  Edward 
L  went  this  way  in  the  winter  of  1281 ;  his  route  is  Westminster, 
Thame,  Woodstock,  Swell  (?),  and  Worcester;  and  in  January, 
1282,  he  returned  from  Fershore  to  Westminster  in  five  days 
(January  8th-13th),  which  was  good  travelling  in  the  winter 
season.  The  Gloucester  route  to  Worcester  was  used  from  the 
Wiltshire  side,  as  we  see  from  Edward’s  iter  that  same  year 
(1282),  when  he  went  again  to  Worcester  from  Malmesbury  and 
Devizes.  On  the  same  date  as  before  (May  27th),  in  the  follow* 
ing  year,  1232,  King  Henry  is  again  on  the  Welsh  Marches  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  returns  by  Winchcomb  (Priory),  which  would 
indicate  that  he  travelled  by  Worcester  and  Pershore,  and  either 
by  Evesham  and  Campden,  or  by  Tewkesbury  to  Winchcomb. 

A  similar  journey  along  the  Welsh  Marches,  from  Bristol  to 
Tewkesbury  and  Pershore,  is  important  because  from  this  part  he 
struck  across  the  coimtry  to  York.  A  glance  at  the  Bodleian 
map  will  show  us  the  very  clearly  marked  route  from  the  Welsh 
border  to  York,  by  Tewkesbury,  Worcester,  Birmingham,  Lich¬ 
field,  Derby,  Chesterfield,  and  Doncaster ;  in  a  word,  along  the 
Byknidd  Way  !  And  although  the  only  stages  we  have  of  King 
Henry’s  journey  are  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  and  York,  yet  the 
probabilities  that,  being  at  Pershore,  he  went  through  Worcester, 
and,  being  at  Worcester,  that  he  followed  the  Byknidd  to  York 
are  very  great  The  time  taken — he  left  Bristol  after  June  30th, 
was  at  Tewkesbury  July  llth-12th,  Pershore  July  26th,  and 
at  York  on  (if  not  before)  September  20th — seems  to  preclude 
his  having  travelled  thither  by  Shrewsbury  and  Chester, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  solution  is 
possible.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  he  went  either  by  the 
Ryknield  or  round  by  Shrewsbury,  to  Chester  and  Macclesfield 
— the  interesting  route  I  have  previously  referred  to,  and  which 
was  followed  by  his  son  Edward  in  the  mid-winter  of  1283. 

King  Edward’s  journeys*  are  more  in  detail,  and  we  are 
therefore  better  able  to  examine  his  routes  up  and  down  the 
country.  Edward’s  winter  journey,  in  1281,  by  Thame  to 
*  These  I  have  taken  from  the  Cal.  of  Pat.  BoUi  (1281-92). 
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Woodstock  has  already  been  noticed,  as  also  his  journey  on 
to  Worcester,  either  by  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury — that  is, 
along  the  Byknield — or  more  directly  by  Camden,  Evesham, 
and  Fershore.  The  spring  of  1282  he  spent  in  the  west  country 
between  Cirencester,  Sherborne,  Malmesbury,  Stanley,  Devizes, 
and  Gloucester,  whence,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  starts  via  Hanley 
and  Worcester — that  is,  along  the  Ryknield  Way — for  the  Welsh 
Campaign.  From  Worcester  he  branches  off  the  Ryknield 
towards  Shrewsbury,  travelling  by  Hartlebury — in  fact,  up  the 
Severn  Valley  to  Shrewsbury.  On  the  Bodleian  map  this  road, 
from  Worcester  along  the  Severn  by  Bridgenorth,'  is  very  promi¬ 
nently  marked,  as  also  its  continuation  on  to  Chester,  which  the 
king  followed,  going  thither  by  Ercalwe  and  Adderley,  places 
whose  names  are  not  distinguishable  on  the  mediaeval  map.  A 
month’s  time  was  taken  in  reaching  Shrewsbury  from  Gloucester 
(May  1st  to  June  2nd),  but  the  march  on  to  Chester  was  a  quick 
one,  and  only  occupied  five  days  (June  2nd-7th).  In  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year  (1283)  the  king  went  to  Acton-Bumell, 
travelling  there  from  C!hester  via  Brumburgh  (?),  Stanlagb,  Vale 
Royal,  and  Macclesfield.  In  November  he  moved  on  to  Here¬ 
ford,  and  thence  on  to  Worcester,  and  so  by  Hayles — an  abbey 
near  Winchcomb,^ — Leominster  and  Wigmore,  back  to  Acton 
Burnell  and  to  Shrewsbury  again.  Once  more  he  starts  for 
Chester  vi&  Rhuddlan,  and  on  again — presumably  as  before,  by 
Brumburgh  (?),  Stanlagh,  and  Vale  Royal — to  Macclesfield,  and 
so  by  Cridling  (co.  Yorks)  to  York.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  route  described  by  Mr.  John  Phillips  as  affected 
by  the  Romans,^  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  would 
not  be  many  routes  of  the  kind  at  this  time  in  such  a  wild 
neighbourhood.  The  fact  that  King  Edward  crossed  it  in  mid¬ 
winter,  when  all  the  passes  would  be  thick  with  mud  or  snow, 
suggests  that  there  was  some  very  well-known  and  definite 
road — probably,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  the  very  route 
followed  by 'his  father  in  the  summer  of  1220.”  There  is  no 
indication  of  this  road  in  the  Bodleian  map,  although  there  is 

'  Vid.  Leland,  Itinerary  (edit.  1710),  toL  !▼.,  pt.  2,  fol.  169a. 

*  Vid.  8up^  note  to  p.  302.  *  Yid.  supra,  p.  310. 
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reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  r^olar  and  well-known  way. 
The  time  taken  in  this  journey  was  comparatively  short,  con¬ 
sidering  the  season.  The  king  was  at  Chester  on  December 
28th,  and  left  Macclesfield  after  December  31st,  was  at  Cridling 
on  the  6th,  and  at  York  on  the  8th — that  is  to  say,  he  took  just 
a  little  more  than  a  week  to  cross  from  Chester  to  York  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  It  is  obvious  he  made  all  haste  he  could, 
for  there  were  no  tempting  abbeys  to  offer  him  hospitality  on 
the  way,  and  he  probably  found  no  inducement  to  linger  at  such 
a  bitter  season  and  in  such  a  wild  neighbourhood. 

From  York  the  king  went  by  St.  Oswald,  Clipstone,  Lnd- 
ham,  and  Newark  to  Lincoln,  which  is  surprising,  as  we  should 
have  expected  him  to  go  more  directly  by  Barton  and  down 
the  High  Street ; '  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  route 
from  York,  as  given  on  the  Bodleian  map,  is  by  Newark. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  direct  connection  ^ven  there  between  York 
and  Lincoln,  only  the  road  from  York  to  Newark  and  Gran¬ 
tham,  and  from  there  on.  From  Lincoln,  in  the  spring  of  1284, 
he  followed  a  curious  route  back  to  Chester,  travelling  by 
Temple  Bruere,  Colston,  Barset,  Burton-on-Trent,  and  Heywood. 
In  short,  he  followed  the  Trent  Valley  past  Nottingham,  just 
south  of  Derby,  past  Burton,  and  on  towards  its  source  below 
Crewe.  In  the  absence  of  maps  and  charts  of  the  way,  the 
rivercourses  were  •  perhaps  the  truest  and  safest  guides  that 
were  to  be  had,  as  nearly  every  one  knew  where  they  rose  and 
whither  they  led. 

In  1285  I  notice  another  of  the  king’s  journeys  as  interesting, 
because  it  carried  him  right  across  England:  this  was  his 
journey  from  Bristol  to  Canterbury.  This  he  took  in  mid¬ 
winter,  so  the  communication  must  have  been  good  and 
thoroughly  established.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  direct 
and  least  devious  of  all  the  Royal  itineraries.  The  course  taken 
from  Bristol  was  Bath,  Marlborough,  Newbury,  Basingstoke, 
Odiham,  Reigate,  and  Leeds  Castle  to  Canterbury.  Probably 
the  king  stayed  a  few  days  at  Marlborough,  but  the  progress 

'  Cl  LeUnd,  Itinerary,  Tol  i.,  foL  30:  *' Ancaster  standeth  on  Watling  as  in 
the  Highway  to  Lincoln.” 
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indicates  Bristol  to  Bath  one  day,  Bath  to  Marlborough  the 
next,  Marlborough  to  Newbury,  and  Newbury  to  Basing  and 
Odiham;  five  days  later  he  is  at  Beigate,  and  four  later  at 
Leeds,  and  a  week  later  at  Canterbury.  Each  of  these  stages 
probably  took  a  day  in  heavy  winter  weather.  The  whole 
taken  consecutively  would  have  occupied  six  days.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  there  is  not  a  suggestion  of  any  such  route  on  the 
Bodleian  map,  although  there  must  have  been  traffic  on  this 
road  from  Bristol  The  only  roads  there  indicated  as  from 
Bristol  are  three :  one  running  up  to  Gloucester,  and  there 
joining  the  London  road  through  Woodstock  and  Thame,  which 
I  have  already  referred  to  as  used  by  Edward  in  his  winter' 
journey  of  1281;^  another  from  Bristol  through  Malmesbury 
to  Oxford,  passing  out  thence  to  Wallingford,  and  through 
Reading  to  London ;  and  the  third  road  direct  from  Bristol  to 
Hungerford  by  the  Yale  of  White  Horse,  and  on  to  Reading, 
where  it  joins  the  second  road  I  have  mentioned,  on  to  London. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  good  this  communication  was 
between  London,  Oxford,  and  Bristol,  so  that  when  the  great 
outburst  of  the  cloth  industry  began  in  “  the  thirties,”  Bristol, 
having  facilities  for  traffic  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  rapidly  rose 
to  the  front,  and  long  maintained  the  reputation  given  her  by 
the  Blankets  and  other  merchants  of  that  time. 

Leland  followed  the  road  from  London  to  Oxford  and  Bristol, 
which  appears  to  be  precisely  the  route  given  on  the  map, 
via  Colnbrook,  Wallingford,  Reading,  Abingdon  to  Oxford,  and 
on  by  way  of  Cirencester,  and  Malmesbury  to  Bristol* 

The  years  1285-1290  were  occupied  in  journeys  on  the  east 
and  south  coast,  and  in  the  midlands.  From  Canterbury,  in 
January,  1285,  the  king  went  to  Leeds  Castle,  and  then  proceeded 
north,  in  spite  of  the  inclement  season,  by  Higham,  Thetford, 
and  Binham,  to  Burgh  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Icknield  Way  was  supposed  to  pass 
through  Dunstable  on  to  Caistor  and  Burgh  in  Norfolk;  and 
that  this  Bodleian  map  gives  a  somewhat  similar  line  of  road 
branching  off  just  below  Royston  from  the  Ermine  Street  road, 

'  Yid.  supn,  p.  312.  *  Gi  LeUnd,  Itinerary  (edit  1710),  T(d.  ii,  pp.  1-25. 
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as  we  may  venture  to  call  the  north  road  from  London.  On 
this  possible  Icknield  Road,  Thetford  is  marked  and  Burgh  is 
also  indicated,  although  the  road  does  not  go  beyond  Norwich. 
Thus  the  king  may  have  struck  into  this  Icknield  roeul  some¬ 
where  about  Ware.  He  returned  next  month,  April  12, 1285, 
by  Ely ;  on  the  13th  he  was  at  Fulmer,  on  the  15th  at  Baldock, 
which  suggests  that  he  must  have  passed  Royston,  and  went 
by  Langley  to  Westminster.  In  1289  the  king  went  again  to 
Burgh  from  Leeds  Castle,  was  at  Rayleigh  in  Essex  on  September 
2nd,  at  Totham  on  the  10th,  Nay  land  on  the  15  th,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  on  the  18th,  Castleacre  on  the  22nd,  Thomage  and 
Walsingham  on  the  24th,  and  arrived  at  Burgh  on  the  26th. 
This  is  quite  a  different  route  to  the  seune  place,  and  induces 
one  to  think  that  the  internal  communication  in  the  Eastern 
counties  was,  comparatively  speaking,  good. 

Two  south  coast  journeys  remain  to  be  noticed :  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1285,  from  Winchester  to  Southampton,  and  on  to 
Corfe  by  way  of  Swanston,  Beaulieu,  Lyndhurst,  and  Ganford ; 
then  from  Corfe,  in  mid-winter,  to  Exeter.  Henry  IIL,  it 
will  be  remembered,  took  precisely  the  same  journey  from 
Winchester  to  Exeter — ^though  we  do  not  know  if  by  this  way 
of  Corfe — in  the  winter  of  1218  (January  16th  to  February  12th), 
accomplishing  it  in  twenty-seven  days,  whereas  two  and  a  half 
months  elapsed  between  Edward’s  setting  out  for  Winchester 
and  his  arrival  at  Elxeter.  From  Corfe  he  travelled  by 
Sherborne,  Camel,  Somerton,  Ford,  Stoke,  and  Flokeston ;  and 
the  journey  took  twenty-five  days  from  Corfe.  The  return  tnd 
Forde,  Blandford,  and  Canford  only  occupied  eight  days,  January 
8th  to  16th,  which  shows  that  on  the  previous  journey  much 
time  must  have  been  lost  in  stopping  by  the  way. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1290,  Edward  was  in  the 
midlands:  at  Northampton  and  in  that  neighbourhood,  at 
Pipewall  and  Rockingham,  at  the  abbeys  of  Newstead  and 
Rufford,  and  at  his  manor  of  Clipstone.  From  here  he  made  his 
way  still  further  up  to  Dronfield  and  Tideswell,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Peak  Country.  This  has  an  especial  economic  interest, 
because  it  proves  that  even  the  remote  parts  of  Derbyshire 
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were  not  as  inaccessible  as  we  might  be  inclined  to  think 
them.  There  must  needs,  indeed,  have  been  some  great  drovers’ 
highway  along  which  the  flocks  of  so  many  abbeys  were  driven 
to  their  famous  pastures  in  the  Peak.^ 

And  now  we  come  to  a  period  of  Edward’s  reign  which  stands 
out  prominently  above  the  rest,  and  has  its  own  peculiar 
interest.  I  refer  to  the  period  of  the  Scotch  claimancy,  and  all 
the  northern  trouble  that  followed  it.  Just  as  during  the  long 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  ecurlier  part  of  his  son’s,  the  Welsh 
expeditions  drew  all  eyes  to  the  western  frontier,  while  the 
roads  between  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester 
were  thronged  with  the  hangers-on  of  the  king  and  his 
following,  so  now  the  royal  advance  to  the  Northern  Border 
promised  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  prominent  men  of  that 
day,  whether  Royal  ministers  or  Royal  merchants,  and  continued 
to  occupy  it  for  a  generation  yet  to  come. 

The  failure  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe  to  meet  the  strain  now 
suddenly  put  upon  it,  obliged  the  king  to  turn  in  his  necessity 
to  the  EngUsh  merchants.  Thus  the  Welsh  *  and  Scotch  wars 
were  economically  important  in  two  respects :  in  the  flrst  place 
they  tended  to  open  up  the  inter-communication  between  the 
cities  of  London,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick,  and  all  the  places  that  lay  between  them;  and, 
secondly,  they  gave  an  unlooked-for  opportunity  to  the  merchants, 
who  were  now  called  upon  to  provision  the  troops  stationed 
upon  the  Border.* 

Edward’s  iter  of  1291  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  undertaken 
by  him,  and  occupied  him  just  four  months — February  18th  to 
June  17th.  He  was  at  Amesbury  when  he  set  out,  and  he 
finished  up  at  Berwick.  He  travelled  north  in  a  sort  of  zig-zag 
direction,  going  by  Andover,  TJffington  (Berkshire),  Burford 

'  Loard,  Annalt  of  DunttabU,  1243,  1271,  1274,  1283 — references  to  sheep  in 
the  Peak. 

*  Vid.  CaL  of  Pat.  Roll*  (1293-99),  Mar.  22nd,  m.  16,  1295.  "  Safe  conduct  for 
John  le  Capper,  of  Nottingham,  bringing  to  the  king  and  his  faithful  subjects  in 
Wales  bread,  meat,  fish,  and  other  Tictuals.”  These  instances  could  be  multiplied. 

*  Vid.  infi^'dif.  of  Clou  RoUi,  1310,  June  18th,  m.  6.  Proclamation  by  the 
sherifis  that  all  merchants  may  securely  go  with  provisions  to  Berwick,  etc. 
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(Oxfordshire),  Bruem,  Tredington-upon-Stour,  Long  Itchington, 
Weston,  Sheile,  Repton  (Derbyshire),  Beaurepaire,  Elmton,  Wei- 
beck,  Wadsworth,  York,  Marton,  Newbury,  Northallerton,  Dar¬ 
lington,  Newcastle,  Alnwick,  Norham,  and  Berwick.  At  both 
Newcastle  and  Alnwick  he  stayed  three  days,  and  five 
weeks  at  Norham,  so  that  the  actual  travelling  only  oc¬ 
cupied  two  and  a  half  months.  His  return — ^which  was  also 
to  Amesbury,  though  by  way  of  Thirsk,  Qrantham,  Burton- 
Lazars,  and  Woodstock  —  did  not  take  him  quite  a  month 
(August  12th  to  September  10th).  In  the  following  year 
he  was  off  again  to  the  north,  but  this  time  by  the  eastern 
road,  through  Ware,  Royston,  Fulmer,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
Culford,  Walsingham,  Spalding,  to  Barton-on-Humber ;  then 
on  by  Thornton,  Hessle,  to  Darlington,  Durham,  and  by 
Brunton  and  Felton,  to  Berwick.  Whether  the  king  took 
boat  from  Blakeney  to  the  Humber,  or  across  to  Boston, 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  possibility  remains.  The  various 
routes  taken  by  the  kings  to  the  north  and  east  signify  how 
the  communication  was  being  simplified  all  through  the  country, 
or  at  least  that  the  main  roads  were  throwing  off  numerous 
side  branches.  The  journey  from  Barton  to  Darlington  only 
occupied  five  days.  We  have  reason,  from  the  non-mention 
of  York  on  this  journey,  to  suppose  that  Edward  went  north 
from  Barton  and  Hessle  via  the  coast  road — as  he  did  in 
August,  when  he  came  down  again, — that  is,  by  Beverley  (and 
perhaps  Scarborough),  through  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  by  Craik 
to  Northallerton,  and  so  to  Darlington.  Another  way  was  from 
Barton  to  Beverley,  then  across  to  York,  and  so  on.  Edward 
IL  went  this  way  once  or  twice,  notably  in  the  spring  of  1314, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1316. 

The  last  of  Edward’s  iters  I  shall  notice  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  illustrates,  I  think,  Mr.  John  Phillips’s  theory 
of  cross-roads,  and  also  importantly  confirms  that  portion  of 
the  Bodleian  map-road  which  I  have  referred  to  as  crossing 
from  Doncaster  towards  Carlisle.^ 

On  the  12th  of  September  Edward  was  at  York,  and  on  the 
'  Yid.  supra,  p.  805.  CL  also  Leland,  toL  L,  foL  47  (edit  1710). 
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8th  of  October  we  are  surprised  to  find  him — not  at  Newcastle, 
Alnwick,  or  Berwick,  but  at  Carlisle  I  The  stages  of  his  journey 
are  given  as  follows: — Knaresborough,  September  16th-l7th; 
Heyura,  September  20th ;  Skipton  in  Graven,  September  23rd- 
30th ;  Appleby,  October  3rd ;  Carlisle,  October  8th.  The  route 
is  curious,  but  it  is  obvious  that  some  road,  unknown  to 
us,  led  from  York  through  Knaresborough  to  Skipton.  It  may 
have  been  the  so-called  “Watling  Street  that  tendeth  more 
towards  Cairloel,”  and  which  Leland  described  as  crossing  over 
Wharfe  "at  a  place  called  S.  Helensford,  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  Tadcaster ;  ”  ^  or  it  may  have  been  the  cross-road  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  running  “from  the  Roman  station  at 
Ribchester,  through  Craven,  by  Skipton  to  Isurium,  and  through 
Ilkley  to  York.”  Perhaps  the  road  from  York  joined  the 
Roman  way  from  Ilkley  to  Isurium  at  Knaresborough.  Having 
reached  Skipton,  where  the  king  spent  some  days — probably  at 
the  Castle — he  would  get  a  straight  road  on  to  Carlisle,  that, 
in  fact,  which  is  marked  on  the  old  mediaeval  map  which  I 
have  referred  to  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ermine  Street  fix>m 
Doncaster,' and  which  runs  by  Skipton  and  Settle  to  Kirkby 
Kendal,  on  to  Shap,  Penrith,  and  Carlisle.^ 

But  the  puzzling  point  is  this : — how  comes  Appleby  on  the 
line  of  route  ?  Appleby  and  Skipton  are  both  characteristic 
points  of  two  famous  cross-roads:  the  Skipton  one  I  have 
already  discussed ;  Appleby  was  a  stage  on  a  still  older  road, 
none  other  than  the  celebrated  Roman  road  fix>m  Catterick  to 
Carlisle,  a  line  which  Mr.  Phillips  tells  us  “was  so  often  traversed 
by  the  Sixth  Legion,  during  their  three  hundred  years  of  glorious 
occupation  of  Eburaenm.”^  The  road  passes  over  Stainmoor, 
and  is  marked  on  the  Bodleian  map  in  all  its  length  from  York, 
through  Leeming,  Qreta  Bridge,  Bowes,  over  Stainmoor  (which 
is  printed  on  the  map  in  large  red  lettering),  to  Brough  and 
Appleby.  One  explanation  may  be  that  the  king  sent  a  party 
by  that  road,  and  went  on  to  Appleby  to  join  forces. 

The  agreement  of  so  many  of  the  roetds  given  on  the  Bodleian 

'  Vid.  Leland,  Itinerary  (edit  1710X  toI.  L,  fol.  47> 

*  Vid.  supra,  pp.  303, 304.  *  Vid.  Archteologia,  voL  z.,  p.  182. 
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map  with  those  actually  used  by  the  king  very  much  enhances 
its  value  as  trustworthy  contemporary  evidence.  It  can  only 
have  been  designed  either  by  some  one  who  had  journeyed 
with  the  king,  or  by  some  ecclesiastic  who  had  the  means  and 
”  leisure  to  travel  about  the  country  on  his  own  account 

As  a  proof  of  the  spurt  which  was  given  to  commerce,  and 
of  the  prosperity  that  accrued  to  the  northern  towns  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Scotch  war,  and  of  the  king’s  personal  superin¬ 
tendence  of  it,  we  might  quote  the  importance  of  Scarborough 
before  alluded  to,  or  the  rapid  rise  of  Newcastle,  now  famous 
for  its  coal,  or  the  large  provision  contracts  given  to  the 
merchants  of  the  realm  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  king  and  his 
lieges  in  Scotland.  The  Patent  Rolls  abound  in  safe  conducts 
granted  to  the  merchants  of  Nottingham,^  Selby,®  Yarmouth, 
Ravenser,®  Gloucester,*  York,®  Lynn,®  and  Barton-on-Humber,® 
and  other  places,  all  of  whom,  besides  many  others,  were  engaged 
in  victualling  the  northern  army.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
relations  with  Scotland  in  1290,  till  the  siege  of  Berwick  in 
1319,  the  roads  to  the  north  suddenly  become  important. 
During  all  this  time  there  was  marching  and  countermarching 
'  upon  them,  and  waggon  after  waggon  heavily  laden  with  pro¬ 

visions  and  necessaries  toiled  along  them.  If  these  provision 
carts  were  like  those  ordered  by  the  king  in  June,  1308,^  they 

'  Vid.  (Jal.  of  P<U.  BoUt  (1299-1301),  Not.  21st,  m.  33, 1299 ;  Jane  24th,  m.  12, 
1300. 

*  Ibid.,  Jane  13th,  m.  15, 1300.  *  Ibid.,  Joly  16th,  m.  10, 1300. 

*  Ibid.,  May  12th,  m.  15, 1301.  •  Ibid.,  Aag.  23rd,  1301. 

*  Bot.  Pari.,  ii.  108,  par.  25 ;  115a,  par.  37.  Gf.  also  the  order  to  the  sheriff  of 
Norfolk  to  proclaim  that  all  merchants  may  secarely  go  with  prorisions  to  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  and  may  sell  the  same  at  their  pleasare,  withont  anything  taken  from 
them  for  the  king’s  ose  against  their  will :  <M.  of  Clou  BoUt,  1310,  Jane  18th,  m.  6. 

'  Cal.  of  Clou  Boll*,  June  29th,  m.  1, 1308.  “  To  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  to  pro¬ 
vide  without  delay  12  carts  with  at  least  4  horses  each,  ...  to  be  ready  at  London, 
...  to  make  carriage  therewith  for  victuals  and  other  necessities  for  the  king  and 
his  army  going  to  Scotland.  The  like  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent— 12  carts,  with  each 
4  horses ;  Surrey  and  Sussex,  12  carts,  etc. ;  Oxford  and  Berks,  10  c^rts,  with 
each  4  horses ;  Bucks  and  Bedfordshire,  4  carts,  etc. ;  Lincolnshire,  20  carts,  etc. ; 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  10  carts,  etc. ;  Torks,  30  carts,  etc. ;  Northampton, 
12,  etc. ;  Notts  and  Derby,  10,  etc. ;  Oumberiand,  20  wiuns,  each  with  8  oxen ; 
^  Westmoreland,  15  wains,  etc. ;  and  Nwthumberland,  30  wiuns,  etc.,  these  last  to  be 

L  at  Cariisle  at  the  time  ordered.” 
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would  travel  very  slowly,  in  spite  of  the  four  horses  or  eight  - 
oxen  attached  to  each.  We  notice  that  the  most  northern 
counties — Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland — are 
required  to  provide  wains,  each  with  eight  oxen  and  gear.  The 
number  of  draught  animals  bespoken,  sufficiently  attests  the 
shocking  state  of  the  roads  they  had  to  traverse. 

Not  only  was  this  war  an  occasion  for  military  display,  it 
was  also  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  for  the  English 
merchants,  who  were  so  universally  accorded  the  king’s  pro¬ 
tection,  and  whose  advance  to  the  Border  was  pioneered  by  the 
king  himself.  We  may  believe  that  this  was  the  first  known 
extension  of  royal  patronage  to  the  merchants  on  anything  like  ' 
such  a  wholesale  scale.  The  largest  orders  hitherto  given  had 
been  for  the  Household,  and  it  was  considered  a  distinction  for 
any  merchant  to  be  able  to  style  himself  King’s  Merchant  of 
the  Household,  or  Royal  Merchant.  But  this  general  order  for 
serving  provisions  was  something  new,^  hitherto  this  work  had 
been  done  exclusively  by  the  Wardrobe,  through  the  various 
sheriffs.  They  were,  of  course,  still  busied  upon  it,  but  there 
was  a  certain  overflow  of  necessity  they  could  not  supply ;  also 
it  is  obvious  that  the  merchants,  who  were  skilled  and  experienced 
buyers,  must  of  necessity  have  the  advantage  in  getting  large 
supplies  together. 

Another  of  the  curious  economic  side-issues  of  the  Border 
War  was  the  king’s  appropriation  and  partition  of  Berwick.  In 
January,  1297,*  he  appointed  a  commission  of  merchants  from 
the  principal  towns  in  England — 

to  make  ordinances  and  dispositions  with  the  counsel  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  .  .  .  touching  the  site  and  state  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  the 
port  of  that  place,  and  to  assess  and  arrent  the  houses  and  plots  of  the 
town,  and  to  give  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  merchant  artificers,  and 
other  suitable  persons,  for  terms  of  years  in  fee.” 

The  merchemts  appointed  were  headed  by  the  notable  and 
wealthy  Henry  le  Qaleys  (Mayor  of  London  1274,  1282,  and 

'  The  Chester  and  Irish  merchants  had  been  invited  by  Henry  III.  to  pro¬ 
vision  the  army  in  Wales,  September,  1245  (vid.  Mattbeir  Paris,  Hutory  of 
England,  Bohn’s  Antiquarian  .Library,  1853,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110). 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  RoUt  (1293-99),  Jan.  12, 1297,  m,  12,  25  Edw.  I. 
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again  in  1299),  and  three  others  of  London ;  one  of  York,  two 
of  Lincoln,  and  one  of  Winchester,  one  of  Stoke,  one  of  Oxford, 
one  of  Winchelsea,  one  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  one  of  Lynn,  one 
of  Stanford,  one  of  Grimsby,  and  one  of  Grantham.  It  appears 
that  these  merchants  bought  property  at  Berwick,  and  were 
accorded  some  especial  privileges  of  trade.  We  know  that  Henry 
le  Galeys  (or  Waleys)  was  required  to  lay  out  at  least  a  hundred 
marks  on  what  he  acquired  there.'  Some  of  these  merchants 
(Galeys  amongst  the  rest)  were  doubtless  large  wine  and  com 
shippers,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence  that  men  should  have  been  found  willing  to  risk  their 
hard-earned  gains  in  such  a  hazardous  undertaking  as  the  relief 
of  a  town  on  such  a  hostile  frontier. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  a  success,  however,  for  the  town  was 
constantly  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  recriminations  of  that  warlike 
time.  Robert  Brace  retook  it  in  1318 ;  Edward  II.  besieged  it 
in  the  following  year,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  read  in  1334 
the  complaints  of  the  “  English  merchants  who  went  there,  that 
they  do  not  enjoy  their  promised  franchises  at  Berwick.”* 
There  was,  however,  a  brisk  trade  between  Berwick  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Tynemouth,  Newcastle,  and  Hartlepool ; 
and  the  settlement  of  a  colony  of  English  merchants,  who 
worked  on  broad  commercial  lines,  and  were  not  actuated  by 
narrow  and  petty  local  interests,  would  do  much  to  break  down 
the  barriers  that  had  formerly  existed  between  the  mariners 
and  small  traders  of  each  of  these  respective  placea 

The  particular  consideration  of  mediseval  commerce  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  subject  that  calls  for  separate  treatment,  and  cannot 
be  further  entered  upon  in  a  paper  that  does  not  presume  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  brief  commentary  upon  some  of  the 
royal  itineraries  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  view  to 
pointing  out  their  economic  value  as  a  means  of  drawing 
difierent  parts  of  the  country  together,  and  of  connecting  the 
traffic  of  its  most  outlying  parts  with  that  of  London  and  of 
the  interior. 

Alice  Law. 


*  Bot.  Pari.,  iL  86. 
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RECENT  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CURRENCY  QUESTION. 

rpHE  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  was  a  step  to  which  the 
Government  was  driven  only  after  twenty  years’  experience 
of  the  effects  of  1873.  It  was  forced  on  the  authorities  as  the 
only  alternative  to  fresh  taxation,  which  was  recognized  as 
impossible.  Nor  did  responsible  people  care  to  face  any  form  of 
change  in  the  currency  tending  to  bimetallism :  it  was  only  left 
to  the  Government  to  stop  the  free  minting  of  silver.  People 
are  eager  to  judge  changes  of  this  kind  at  once,  and  by  their 
immediate  effects,  even  when  it  is  known  that  the  immediate 
results  are  not  likely  to  be  lasting.  Unfavourable  symptoms 
are  eagerly  scanned,  even  when  they  are  as  likely  to  disappear 
as  the  temporary  interest  in  them.  Even  expert  attention 
wanes  before  the  final  verdict  of  facts  can  be  ascertained. 
However,  the  present  state  of  things  only  claims  to  be  an 
experiment,  which  requires  time  to  justify  itself.  As  a  transi¬ 
tion,  incomplete  but  obvious,  to  a  future  gold  standard,  it 
wears  at  the  moment  an  anomalous  aspect,  which  exposes  it  to 
the  ridicule  of  any  one  who  cares  to  compare  it  to  an  incon¬ 
vertible  paper  standard. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  about  the  experiment 
than  the  test  which  it  gives  for  verifying  the  doctrine  that  a 
depreciated  currency  acts  as  a  bounty  on  the  exports  of  the 
country  within  which  it  circulates.  Mr.  Bagehot  was  the  first  to 
call  attention  to  this  tendency,  in  his  weekly  aurticles  in  the 
Economist,  written  when  he  was  editor  of  the  paper.  At  the 
same  time,  those  writers  who  have  been  eager  to  summon  his 
authority  on  that  point,  have  ignored,  as  a  rule,  his  complementary 
statement,  that  this  tendency  would  be  corrected  by  a  gradual 
rise  in  prices  throughout  the  country  whose  exports  were  thus 
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stimulated.  His  anticipations  have  been  fulfilled  more  slowly 
than  he  thought,  but  not  so  slowly  as  to  be  ignored  with 
impunity. 

Economists  will  be  familiar  with  Professor  Marshall’s  reception 
of  these  suggestions  of  the  “  stimulus  ”  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Herschell  Commission :  to  bimetallists  he  must  have  seemed  to 
take  up  an  attitude  of  stifihecked  orthodoxy  on  this  question. 
He  frankly  declared  on  a  priori  grounds  that  the  heresy  asserted 
the  impossible.  All  trade  is  finally  barter,  commodities  are  paid 
for,  in  the  long  run,  by  commodities.  In  fact,  Mr.  Marshall' 
reminded  the  supporters  of  the  theory  that  they  were  not 
carrying  their  train  of  reasoning  far  enough :  they  isolated  the 
earlier  steps  in  a  process,  and  declined  to  look  beyond,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  they  asserted  that  the  stimulus  on  exports  was  not 
followed  by  a  subsequent  stimulus  on  imports;  that  they  did 
imply  this  was  obvious,  if  we  remember  that  the  theory  was 
advanced  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering  wheat  and  cotton  goods 
producer  in  England. 

,  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  urged  that  facts  do  not  so  readily 
enforce  Mr.  Marshall’s  statement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  in 
India  as  elsewhere,  because  Indian  “  imports  ”  are  not  altogether 
imports  in  the  ordinary  sense.  So  much  of  the  income  of  India 
is  spent  in  ways  regularly  fixed,  that  she  has  less  money  than 
most  States  to  spend  on  imports.  But  of  this  later.  Mr.  Marshall, 
indeed,  did  not  deny  a  certain  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  theory, 
which  had  seized  facts  but  misrepresented  them,  or,  at  least, 
represented  them  inexactly.  The  theorists  had,  in  fact,  put  their 
fingers  on  the  wrong  place,  where  they  seemed  to  have  touched 
the  universal.  The  order  in  which  the  silver  falls  in  different 
countries  determines  which  country  thus  benefits  in  its  dealings 
with  the  other  country  or  countries ;  this  is  the  precise  statement. 
Mr.  Marshall  imagines  a  possible  case  in  which  the  "  bounty  ” 
would  have  been  on  imports  into  India,  e.g.  a  sudden  production 
of  silver  in  India.  Again,  Professor  Marshedl  declared  that  this 
bounty  lasted  only  till  the  different  prices  reached  equality.  The 
formal  validity  of  this  would  appear  so  well  established  upon  a 
slight  meditation,  that  we  should  expect  an  immediate  settlement 
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from  an  appeal  to  matter  of  fact,  especially  if  we  remember  that 
Mr.  Bagehot  had  suggested  that  the  stimulus  on  exports  tended 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  by  working  round  to  a  rise  in  prices. 
But  economic  phenomena  are  concrete  to  a  degree  which  makes 
their  interpretation  harder  than  the  reading  of  the  book  of 
nature.  “Humanus  inteUectus  naturce  subtUitati  impar”  is  true 
twice  over  in  these  regions.  The  great  risk  of  error  in  economics 
is  incurred  through  the  liability  to  neglect  or  under-estimate  the 
forces  that  act  like  minus  quantities  in  an  equation.  Tendencies, 
whose  strength  tells  in  positive  results,  are  supposed  to  be  all  the 
influences  at  work,  when  their  efiects  are  secretly  checked  by 
other  forces,  that  do  not  appear  in  any  but  a  negative  form. 
Such  laws  as  Mr.  Bagehot  and  Mr.  Marshall  have  formulated  are 
not  therefore  shown  false  because  their  expression  in  facts  is 
hard  to  trace:  they  are  thrown  on  a  world  of  conflicting 
tendencies  in  which  they  have^  to  take  their  chance,  but  they  are 
not  less  true  than,  e.g.,  the  celebrated  dictum,  “The  path  of  a 
projectile  is  a  parabola.”  This  needs  to  be  urged  against  those 
who  appeal  triumphantly  to  facts,  when  they  would  prove  that 
the  equilibrium  has  not  been  restored  as  Mr.  Bagehot  prophesied. 

No  doubt  the  great  obstacle  to  the  vindication  in  very  fact  of 
Mr.  Bagehot’s  reasoning  has  been  the  set  of  conditions  noticed 
by  Professor  Lexis  in  his  article  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Economic  Journal,  1895.  He  pointed  out  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  an  Oriental  country  like  India  is  but  a  margin  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country;  whence  it  follows  that  the  prices  of 
commodities,  including  labour,  are  not  directly  afiected  by 
disturbances  of  the  exchange.  Even  foreign  trade  with  the 
countries  of  the  East  still  using  a  silver  standard  is  untouched 
by  these  fluctuations.  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  prices 
have  fallen  in  India  as  far  as  India  has  been  susceptible  of  that 
general  development  of  trade  which  the  world  has  seen  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  To  that  extent  there  has  been  an  "  appreciation 
of  the  rupee,”  or  increase  in  its  purchasing  power,  which  has 
improved  the  position  of  the  ryot  and  the  operative  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  rise  in  wages. 

On  this  last  point  an  examination  of  Mr.  O’Conor’s  figures  on 
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the  wages  of  agricultoral  laboarera  and  artisans  for  the  years 
1873  to  1885,  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  on  the 
Herschell  Commission,  will  show  a  certain  rise  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  some  of  the  selected  stations,  as  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Rawal  Pindi,  Ahmadnagur,  Bombay ;  while  in  the  other 
thirteen  stations  wages  were  nearly  on  the  same  level  at  both 
ends  of  the  period.  Ten  of  the  stations  show  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  artisans,  two  a  decline,  the  others  are  stationary. 

It  is,  then,  those  producers  who  come  directly  or  indirectly 
into  contact  with  European  trade  that  form  the  area  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  exchange,  stimulus  to  exports,  etc.  Let  us  see 
briefly  what  does  happen.  Meanwhile  let  us  remember  that  it 
is  hard  to  fix  the  exact  point  where  the  profit  through  the 
"  bounty  ”  or  stimulus  is  felt.  It  need  not  be  the  producer  or 
his  hired  labour  that  benefits,  it  may  be  only  the  middleman,  the 
so-called  exporters,”  or  at  least  they  may  benefit  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  do  the  other  parties  to  the  bargain.  This 
may 'be  of  importance,  because  the  class  of  exporters  are  less 
likely  to  be  purely  Indian  than  that  of  the  producers,  whence 
fewer  imports  may  be  introduced  into  India  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case.  Now,  if  the  rupee  falls,  the  exporter  can  buy 
more  rupees  with  the  same  gold,  and  therefore  more  com. 
This  portion  of  the  ailment  appeals  to  everybody,  because  it  is 
obvious  and  simple.  But  economic  forces  do  not  stop  here, 
though  we  may  decline  to  follow  their  next  proceedings.  Thus 
the  mutual  competition  of  exporting  middlemen  to  buy  on  a 
falling  exchange  tends  to  raise  the  "  silver  price  ”  which  the 
producer  can  ask  for  his  goods.  To  this  extent  the  effect  of 
the  falling  exchange  is  at  once  corrected.  We  are  assuming,  by 
the  way,  that  everybody  concerned  will  seek  to  do  the  best  for 
himself.  The  fact,  then,  which  comes  out  most  conspicuously  is 
the  increased  amount  of  Indian  com  which  comes  on  to  the 
English  market,  since  England  is  the  chief  normal  customer. 
India  never  exports  enough  com  to  dictate  the  market  price, 
but  as  far  as  she  increases  her  supply  she  is  helping  to  force 
down  the  price  of  corn  in  the  world’s  markets.  She  competes 
with  the  other  sources  of  supply,  and  takes  her  chance  of  getting 
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the  price,  which  is  thus  mainly  fixed  by  the  international 
competition.  So  Car  the  Indian  producer  has  to  take  lower  prices 
through  causes  more  powerful  than  any  disturbance  of  exchange ; 
in  depressing  these  prices  the  very  “  stimulus  ”  plays  its  little  • 
part,  and  the  business  is  merely  to  fix  the  gold  price  in  silver 
counters  for  India. 

This  set  of  influences  is  not,  be  it  marked,  such  as  would  only 
be  associated  once,  and  that  by  accident.  Thus  the  tendency  to 
a  restored  equilibrium  through  a  rise  in  silver  prices  is  causally 
counected  with  the  “  stimulus  ”  or  “  boimty.”  We  shall  support 
it  on  less  a  priori  grounds  shortly.  Again,  the  efiect  of  inter¬ 
national  competition  is  something  so  powerful  as  to  set  aside 
the  slighter  influences  of  currency,  while  it  is  the  one  factor 
likely  to  be  strongest  in  the  problem  for  a  long  while  yet.  The 
influence  of  the  stimulus  is  slight  in  this  larger  area,  yet  so 
asserted  as  to  help  a  little  to  the  general  lowering  of  prices. 
Such  a  lowering  checks  Indian  export.  Professor  Lexis  prints 
the  following  figures  to  illustrate  the  above  contention.  They 
give  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Karachi : — 

Price  of  Wheel  per  Cwt. 
in  Rnpeee. 


1892  .. 

..  5-48  .. 

..  1  rupee 

=  1*23  shillings. 

1891  .. 

..  5-04  .. 

•  •  n 

=  1-40  „ 

1890  .. 

..  457  .. 

•  •  » 

=  1-48  „ 

1889  .. 

..  4-61  .. 

•  •  n 

=  1-32  „ 

1888  .. 

..  4-09  .. 

•  •  » 

=  1-33  „ 

1887  .. 

..»  4-86  .. 

*♦ 

=  1-38 

The  three  most  recent  years  support  the  theory  that  this  order 
can  be  made  out :  falling  exchange  (stimulus  to  exports),  rise  of 
prices.  In  the  years  1887  to  1889  the  stronger  influences  of 
international  trade  assert  themselves.  Prices  were  falling  every¬ 
where;  Indian  prices,  it  may  be  asserted  safely,  would  have 
fallen  more  but  for  the  inhibitory  force  of  the  law,  whose  work¬ 
ing  is  obvious  from  1890  to  1892.  Thus  during  the  years  1887-9 
the  average  price  of  wheat  fell  in  England  from  328.  6d.  to 
298.  9(2.  per  quarter. 

Before  we  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  seems  fair  to 
quote  the  remfU’k  of  Professor  Lexis,  that  high  prices  need  not 
check  exports  if  the  demand  is  overwhelming.  Thus,  about 
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twelve  years  ago,  Russia  had  two  bad  seasons,  so  that  there 
were  great  calls  on  Indian  com.  Italy  was  temporarily  a  large 
customer.  Here  currency  influences  are  nullified  by  the  working 
of  the  most  general  and  primitive  of  economic  lawa  We  have 
seen  that  the  orthodox  argument,  nakedly  expressed  with 
a  priori  dogmatism,  that  exports  must  be  paid  for  by  imports, 
is  not  obviously  borne  out  in  the  case  of  India.  India  imports 
the  works  of  a  benevolent  but  expensive  despotism,  besides 
which  standing  outlay  there  is  a  gold  debt.  These  take  the 
place  of  the  luxuries  which  a  less  embarrassed  country  could 
afibrd  to  buy  with  its  exports,  and,  so  far  as  such  necessary 
expenses  may  be  called  imports,  the  argument  is  theoretically 
valid.  As  a  statement  of  fact  it  must  sound  like  a  mockery  to 
the  English  exporter. 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints 
after  June  26,  1893,  may  be  stated  very  simply.  The  con¬ 
tinued  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  as  against  gold,  made  the 
difficulty  of  paying  the  gold  debt  harder  every  year.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done ;  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes  and  bimetallism  were  for  diflerent 
reasons  impossible.  Hence  this  artificial  interference  with  the 
currency,  a  step  condemned  at  once  by  the  orthodox  theory, 
independently  of  all  special  pleas.  Necessity  knows  no  law, 
and  orthodoxy  had  to  go  to  the  wall.  The  hope  was  entertained 
that  this  desperate  act  would  lead  to '  a  contraction  of  the 
currency  till  the  so-called  “  gold  point  ”  was  reached.  It  placed 
India  for  the  present  on  much  the  same  basis  as  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  for  which  there  is  thus  much  to  be  said,  that,  as 
matters  stand,  such  a  currency  is  more  capable  of  regulation 
than  a  silver  one.  On  the  whole  such  a  currency  interferes 
ihuch  less  with  trade  than  one  based  on  silver  under  present 
conditions,  though  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Government  of 
India  will  command  this  advantage  in  a  country  where  the 
hoards  of  coinage  are  unknown. 

There  was  a  certain  vacillation  shown  in  fixing  the  value  of 
the  new  rupee.  It  was  decreed  that  in  India  it  should  be  worth 
sixteen-pence ;  however,  the  India  Council  began  to  sell  its  bills 
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in  London  below  that  valuation,  and  afterwards  fixed  3^.  as 
the  lowest  rate  at  which  tenders  for  Council  Bills  would  be 
accepted.  Even  so  purchasers  were  hard  to  find.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  most  damaging  criticisms  on  the  change  came  from  those 
who  insisted  on  a  point  that  we  have  discussed  at  some  length, 
the  influence  of  the  state  of  the  exchanges  on  international  trade. 
It  was  argued  that  the  rise  in  the  exchange  would  have  an  effect 
the  contrary  of  that  which  had  been  felt  with  a  falling  exchange. 
Imports  were  to  be  favoured  and  exports  checked.  If  exports 
were  checked,  how  could  India  pay  her  debts  ?  Yet  the  professed 
object  of  the  reform  was  to  save  India  from  drifting  any  nearer 
to  bankruptcy.  Moreover,  were  they  prepared  for  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  trade  with  the  silver-using  Far  East  through  the  broken 
par  of  exchange  ?  The  facts  were  put  concisely  enough  by 
Mr.  F.  B.  Forbes,  who  stated  that  the  Indian  trade  with  the  Far 
East  was  almost  entirely  one  of  export. 

Thus,  with  an  aggregate  of  imports  and  exports  averaging  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  grand  total,  this  trade  has  given  a  surplus  of 
exports  valued  at  nearly  half  the  total  favourable  trade  balance  of  the 
dependency.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  exports  of  opium,  raw  cotton,  and 
cotton  yam  were  the  chief  source  of  the  favourable  trade 
balance  with  the  Far  East.  These,  it  was  said,  were  in  a 
precarious  position ;  but  we  think  that  the  danger  threatening 
them  from  the  change  was  overestimated.  Thus  it  had  been 
conceded  for  years  that  the  “opium”  export  was  a  declining 
quantity,  and  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  diminishing  means 
of  revenue,  on  account  of  Chinese  competition. 

The  rivalry  of  Japanese  manufactures  would  have  to  be 
accepted  just  as  the  Manchester  manufacturers  had  had  to 
acquiesce  in  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  in  India  itself. 
No  real  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  contention  that  in  either 
case  currency  conditions  had  caused,  or  greatly  helped  to  cause, 
the  establishment  of  these  new  rivals  to  an  established  industry. 
Perhaps  a  few  figures  illustrating  the  trade  of  India  in  the  years 
adjacent  to  the  change  may  help  us  at  this  point. 
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EXPORTS  OP  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  TO  INDIA. 

1W3.  ISM. 

£21^,000.  £29^19,700. 

INDIAN  TRADE  IN  RX.* 

Imports. 


ISM-lStS. 

18SS-I8S4. 

18M-18SS. 

Merchandise  .. 

..  70,155,000 

73,957,000 

62,605,000 

Gold 

..  1,756,300 

3,146,500 

1,781,800 

Silver 

7,802,700 

15,278,700 

15,228,500 

Exports. 

1SS4-18S6. 

18S3-18t4. 

18M-18S3. 

Merchandise  .. 

..  103,772,800 

102,015,600 

101,945,700 

Gold 

. .  6,730,400 

2,505,300 

4,594,500 

Silver 

..  534,300 

571,600 

854,400 

TABLE 

OP  WHEAT  EXPORTS  IN  TONS. 

IndU. 

Argentine. 

BoaeU. 

1894  .. 

..  267,000 

664,000 

839,000 

1893  .. 

..  310,000 

393,000 

503,000 

1892  .. 

. .  625,000 

174,000 

218,000 

1888  .. 

..  408,000 

88,000 

1,088,000 

If  the  figures  that  sum  up  Indian  trade  from  1892  to  1895  show 
anything,  they  may  be  taken  fairly  to  establish  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  disturbances  to  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  on  which 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid.  The  latest  of  the  three  years  shows 
a  great  recovery  from  the  disturbing  elements  whose  presence  is 
manifest  in  1893-4.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  absolute 
increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  merchandise.  This  is  in  spite  of 
a  great  decline  in  the  exports  of  wheat  and  cotton.  There  is  a 
sudden  falling  off  in  the  import  of  silver  in  the  most  recent  of 
the  years.  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison,  who  believes  that  most  of  the 
silver  absorbed  by  India  in  modem  times  has  been  turned  into 
ornaments  or  use,  thinks  that  this  drop  in  import  shows  that 
the  native  is  coming  round  to  the  line  of  reasoning  which  Sir 
David  Barbour  prophesied :  “  The  rupee  will  rise ;  I  will  hoard 
it  all  the  more ;  silver  is  falling,  I  will  delay  the  purchase  of  my 
wife’s  ornaments.”  The  last  table  of  the  fluctuating  supplies 
from  the  great  wheat-growing  countries  has  been  taken  to 
disprove  the  “bounty”  theory  as  applied  to  India.  At  the 
>  This  symbol  =  10  rupees. 
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same  time,  the  coincidence  of  the  closing  of  the  mints  with 
the  great  fall  after  1892  tends  to  confirm  the  theory.  Now,  the 
later  months  of  the  year  are  the  great  time  of  export,  and 
the  mints  were  dosed  in  Jane,  1893.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  change  stayed  the  hand  of  those  exporters  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  speculating  on  a  fall  in  the  exchanges.  However, 
years  before  the  closing  of  the  mints,  a  decline  in  the  Indian 
wheat  export  was  expected,  as  any  one  can  see  if  he  will  read 
Mr.  Nisbet’s  evidence  before  the  Herschell  Commission.  The 
growing  competition  of  Argentine  has  been  the  most  obvious 
factor  in  the  situation.  Moreover,  in  India  the  proportion  of 
wheat  consumers  to  the  whole  population  is  growing.  In  Russia 
there  was  an  abundant  harvest  in  1893,  after  the  famine.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Russian  agriculturist  were  going  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  of  his  benefit  by  a  tariff  war  then  proceeding  with 
Germany,  his  chief  customer.  The  German  protectionist  land- 
owner  had  been  denouncing  the  Russian  as  a  “  perfect  barbarian  ” 
for  selling  his  com  at  low  prices.  The  Russian  Government 
intervened  to  help  the  agricalturist,  and  in  1894  a  Berlin 
Conference  settled  the  commercial  peace  of  the  two  countries 
for  a  decade.  We  have  seen  so  far  that  the  alarms  of  those  who 
prophe.sied  ill  for  the  currency  change  in  India,  on  the  ground 
of  international  trade,  were  exaggerated.  Before  we  leave  the 
subject,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  hopes  that  the  currency 
would  contract  after  the  closing  of  the  mints.  The  native,  not 
being  an  economist,  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Sir  D.  Barbour. 
He  brought  out  his  hoards,  and  the  year  after  the  June,  1893, 
saw  an  expansion  of  the  currency  which  was  certainly  not  less 
than  three  crores  of  rupees.  Some  have  put  it  at  twice  that 
amount,  but  less  truly,  as  it  seema  The  expansion  took  the 
form  of  a  reappearance  of  old  mintages,  combined  with  a 
tolerable  constancy  of  the  new.  The  Government  takes  samples 
of  the  currency  in  circulation  every  year.  Mr.  Harrison  regards 
the  year  1894  as  showing  the  high-water  mark  of  our  circulation. 
For  the  future  we  may  look  forward  to  a  contracting  and 
improving  rupee :  as  for  the  appreciation  of  silver  with  respect 
to  gold,  the  action  of  Japan  may  work  adversely.  Anyhow 
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there  is  considerable  hope  that  the  experiment  may  justify  those 
who  blundered  into  it. 

The  arguments  which  led  us  to  a  final  statement  of  the 
precise  effect  of  a  fall  in  exchanges  on  exports  and  imports 
hold  true  of  Russia  as  of  India..  Professor  Lexis  remarks  that 
Russia  is  a  country  financially  burdened,  but  with  lighter 
embarrassments  than  India.  To  this  extent  the  bounty  on 
exports  goes  to  make  good  the  power  to  pay  debts  impaired  by 
the  fall  in  exchanges.  In  its  most  favourable  form  it  seldom 
comes  to  more  than  a  relative  advantage  in  competing  with 
other  countries  exporting  the  article,  at  a  time  when  the 
favoured  country  especially  needs  such  encouragement.  Its 
benefits  do  not  amount  to  an  increased  power  in  buying  luxuries, 
such  as  would  come  from  the  manufacturing  countries,  who  are 
the  biggest  customers  for  food  exports.  Also  there  has  been 
an  absolute  fall  in  the  prices  of  such  exports  as  wheat  The 
general  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  is  expressed  in  Russia 
in  roubles,  so  that  here,  too,  we  may  talk  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  rouble,  in  one  sense  of  the  phrase.  There  is  one  element  in 
the  situation  wherein  Russia  differs  from  India.  Russia  is  more 
involved  in  the  general  course  of  European  trade,  so  that  the 
rouble  has  not  an  internal  value,  such  as  the  rupee  has, 
independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  exchange. 

Thus  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  rouble  had  the  same 
purchasing  power  within  Russia  in  1875  and  1885,  when  its 
value  in  marks  was  2*8  in  1875,  and  2*2  ten  years  later. 

This  susceptibility  of  the  internal  value  of  the  rouble  to  the 
variations  of  exchange  does  not  nullify  the  consequences  of  the 
“  bounty  ”  traced  above,  but  it  does  tend  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  “  bounty  ”  itself.  On  the  whole,  the  bounty  is  less  dis¬ 
cernible  as  a  positive  influence  on  prices  in  Russia  than  India ; 
other  forces  are  stronger,  and  it  only  counts  as  a  minus  quantity 
in  the  sxim  of  effects.  The  relative  dependence  of  the  internal 
value  of  the  rouble  on  its  fate  in  the  exchange  is  so  far  a 
greater  motive  for  currency  reform  than  India  can  plead. 
Uncertainties  have  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  Ruasian  currency 
through  a  lack  of  precision  in  legislative  enactments.  In  the 
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international  market  the  notes  have  been  valued  in  gold,  a 
theory  which  derived  some  countenance  from  ambiguous  super¬ 
scriptions  which  appeared  on  the  notes.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Russians  imagined  themselves  to  be  on  a  silver  basis.  Anyhow, 
the  notes  were  dislocated  from  their  metallic  support ;  the  paper 
rouble  and  the  silver  rouble  went  their  different  ways.  The 
latter  fluctuated  more  violently,  and  sounded  lower  depths  than 
the  former.  In  the  last  few  years  the  paper  rouble  has 
“wished”  to  stand  firm  at  2*20  marks,  exceeding  by  30  per 
cent,  the  value  of  the  metal  in  its  silver  namesake.  This  means 
that  it  is  worth  about  65  kopecks,  as  opposed  to  an  ideal  of 
100  kopecka  Immoderate  issues  had  brought  down  the  value 
by  1873;  since  then,  they  have  been  issued  more  sparingly, 
and  a  gold  reserve  of  450  millions  keeps  them  from  a  lower  fall 
than  their  present  value.  Schemes  have  long  been  discussed 
for  withdrawing  the  surfeit  .of  bank-notes  issued  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  1878,  and  thus  raising  the  quotation. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  two  measures  were  adopted :  for 
private  persons  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble  was  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  gold  price ;  transactions  were  meant  to  be  concluded 
in  gold.  “  The  Government,”  says  Professor  Miklashevsky,  “  re¬ 
ceived  the  right  to  issue  notes  under  the  title  of  deposit  receipts, 
under  full  security  in  gold  money.”  Men  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  these  orders.  There  had  been  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  raising  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble  to  the  ideal  quotation 
of  100  kopecks,  but  the  Ministry  of  Finance  had  desired  to 
keep  it  at  66  6,  possibly  not  wishing  to  engage  the  Government 
to  guni-antee  too  much.  Perhaps  the  actual  legislation  may  have 
been  a  compromise.  At  all  events,  it  did  nothing  to  bring  the 
quotation  near  par.  Fresh  experiments  followed,  apparently 
with  the  object  of  keeping  the  quotation,  if  not  high,  at 
least  stable.  The  one  might  bring  the  other  in  time.  Late 
in  1805  a  statement  was  published  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  objects  of  the  finance 
policy  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  ministry  had 
tried  to  stop  the  export  of  the  paper  rouble,  and  hinder  the 
speculation  for  which  they  were  used  on  foreign  bourses.  They 
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had  so  far  succeeded  that,  in  1894,  the  quotation  had  hardly 
varied  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  in  1895  only  0'5  per  cent.  In 
securing  such  stability  lay  their  only  hope  of  resuming  cash 
payments. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1896,  the  Government  promised  to  pay 
during  the  year  a  gold  rouble  for  1^  paper  roubles,  i.e.  maintain 
the  quotation  at  66'6.  Also  it  agreed  to  coin  and  issue  silver, 
“exchanging  paper  for  silver,  rouble  for  rouble.”  Meanwhile, 
a  commission  was  appointed  in  the  winter  to  work  out  a  scheme 
of  monetary  reform.  The  professor,  cited  above,  illustrates 
the  lack  of  any  dogmatic  precision  as  to  the  metallic  basis  of 
the  currency,  when  the  commission  were  almost  equally  divided 
between  recognizing  silver  and  gold.  Three  sided  with  gold, 
four  with  silver.  But  it  was  obviously  an  opposition  of  form 
and  fact.  In  fact,  gold  had  come  to  be  regarded  silently  as  the 
standard;  theory  might  recognize  silver,  but  when  legislation 
must  take  a  stand  and  make  an  authoritative  statement,  no  one 
could  propose  to  treat  silver  seriously  as  the  standard  when  the 
silver  rouble  was  only  worth  45  kopecks. 

Finally  the  quotation  of  66*6  was  adopted.  Gold  coins  only 
were  to  be  coined;  the  new  ten-rouble  piece  was  to  have 
unlimited  circulation.  There  were  then  in  circulation  1120 
millions  of  notes,  728  millions  of  roubles  (gold),  which  were 
equal  to  1091  of  the  new  coinage.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
million  roubles  of  the  new  gold  coins  have  been  coined  and 
deposited  in  the  Imperial  Bank  (1896).  In  the  latter  part  of 
1896  a  loan  of  500  million  francs  (gold)  was  raised  in  Paris 
to  midntain  the  new  currency. 

“  The  Imperial  Bank  was  not  to  issue  of  rouble  notes  not  secured  in 
gold  more  than  800  millions ;  to  preserve  this  figure,  it  was  to  keep 
a  redemption  fund  of  not  less  than  half  the  issues." 

This  reserve  seems  tolerably  sound  and  strict,  though  critics 
doubt  the  security  for  the  notes. 

There  are  two  things  about  the  bill  with  which  critics  of  all 
shades  seem  inclined  to  find  fault.  Thus  they  would  have  the 
bill  declare  explicitly  the  limits  of  the  coinage  of  silver — a 
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question  left  open:  the  opinion  is  simply  expressed  that  the 
circulation  of  silver  ought  not  to  exceed  60  millions  of  (paper) 
roubles,  and  50  roubles  is  the  limit  of  silver  to  be  taken  in 
payment  of  debts.  Again,  nobody  feels  sure  from  past  experience 
of  Government  devices  that  the  issue  of  notes  will  be  dictated 
purely  by  the  needs  of  commercial  operations. 

Turn  now  to  Japan.  Economists,  at  least  foreign  ones,  in 
that  country,  are  now  shaking  their  heads  over  the  experiment, 
on  which  Count  Matusaka  and  his  colleagues  are  bent.  A  gold 
monometallist,  as  such,  may  be  pleased  to  see  this  the  first 
breach  made  in  such  a  stronghold  of  silver  money  as  the  Far 
East  has  always  been  considered.  Tet  a  gold  monometalUst  is 
likely  to  hold  theories  about  the  natural  working  of  currencies, 
which  would  dispose  him  to  look  unfavourably  on  any  uncalled- 
for  interference  by  a  Government  with  a  nation’s  currency. 
And  no  one  seems  to  maintain  that  the  silver  standard  worked 
unsuccessfully.  In  default  of  genuine  justification,  two  reasons 
have  been  given  for  the  change.  It  is  said  that  Japan  wishes 
to  raise  another  loan,  and  fancies  that  her  credit  in  the  inter¬ 
national  market  will  be  better  if  she  passes  from  silver  to  gold 
as  the  basis  of  currency.  Secondly,  the  Japanese  are  supposed 
to  argue,  rather  inexactly,  that  all  first  class  powers  have  a  gold 
standard.  Japan  is  seeking  to  be  recognized  as  a  first-class 
power,  therefore  Japan  must  have  a  gold  standard.  Surely  a 
frivolous  motive  to  dictate  an  economic  operation,  when  political 
economy  has  always  held  at  arm’s  length  all  forms  of  sentiment. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  direction  of 
Japtmese  afiairs  during  the  last  two  years.  For  several  years 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Japan  had  been  steadily  increasing. 
Its  trade  doubled  in  the  decade  1882-1892.  The  following 
figures  give  details  of  1892  and  onwards : — 

VALUE  OP  JAPANESE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  IN  YENS. 


Imports.  Exports. 

1895  . .  . .  129,083,297  •  134,991,029 

1894  ..  ..  117,481,955  113,246,086 

1893  ..  ..  88,257,171  89,702,864 

1892  ..  ..  71,326,079  91,102,753 


These  figures  show  on  the  whole  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour 
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of  Japan ;  in  1896  the  balance  became  adverse.  These  are  the 
figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year ;  the  value  is  reckoned 
in  yens. 

UerchADdUe.  TrcMore. 

Imports  ..  ..  66,182,741  ..  ..  15,766,091 
Exports  . .  . .  46,353,029  . .  . .  7,317,796 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  against  Japan  is  big  enough 
in  merchandise ;  also  the  importation  of  treasure  is  double  the 
exportation.  By  October  an  increase  in  the  adverse  balances 
was  noticeable.  It  was  hard  to  make  out  what  Japan  was 
doing  vrith  the  indemnity,  half  of  which  was  paid  twelve 
months  ago,  unless  she  was  taking  it  out  in  this  way,  viz.  by 
letting  more  imports  in  than  she  was  going  to  pay  for  with 
exports.  To  Economists  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  glut  of 
imports  in  the  country.  Perhaps  the  indemnity  has  thus  been 
used  partly  to  pay  for  the  importation  of  gold,  which  has 
proceeded  regularly  up  to  the  present  date.  But  the  importation 
of  specie  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  gold  reserve  in 
the  Bank  of  Japan.  It  had  stood  for  a  long  time  at  17^  million 
yens,  but  suddenly  rose  in  the  first  half  of  1896  to  36  millions. 
By  October  it  had  reached  45  millions. 

Gold  was  being  freely  imported,  and  silver  exported;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  reserve  seemed  to  be  held  in  London. 
Before  the  intention  of  a  currency  change  was  suspected,  people 
wondered  at  this  leuge  importation,  when  the  balance  of  trade 
was  becoming  more  unfavourable.  The  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  published  January  10,  1897,  showed  that  the 
silver  reserve  amounted  to  21  per  cent ,  and  the  gold  to  25  per 
cent.  Before  we  discuss  the  new  bill,  one  or  two  more  factors 
in  the  economic  condition  of  Japan  should  be  brought  to  light. 
Corea  has  never  been  anything  but  a  source  of  trouble  and 
expense  to  Japan,  who  has  had  to  sacrifice  all<^e  profit  to 
Russia.  Formosa  is  not  likely  to  add  to  her  revenlles  for  years. 
Last  year  it  was  stated  that  the  energies  of  the  Government 
were  occupied  in  suppressing  revolts;  it  was  uncertain  when 
the  work  of  peaceful  administration  would  begin.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  resources  would  have  to  come  after  that.  Hence  it  is 
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unlikely  that  the  Japanese  will  get  their  reward  from  Formosa 
for  years,  and  meanwhile  it  will  be  a  yearly  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Japan  itself  had  to  make  great 
sacrifices  during  the  war,  and  since  that  time  she  has  ordered 
another  naval  programme,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  by  1903. 
These  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  country  proposes 
to  lay  out  more  money  to  pay  for  a  gold  standard. 

The  new  coins  are  to  be  gold,  silver,  and  nickel.  The  unit 
is  to  be  a  yen,  valued  at  24  58  pence ;  this  is  of  less  value  than 
the  present  silver  yen  by  a  fraction  of  a  penny.  The  gold  coins 
are  twenty-,  ten-,  and  five-yen  pieces.  The  relations  of  coins  are 
determined  on  the  decimal  system.  The  Government  will  give 
a  six  months’  notice  of  the  date  within  which  the  present  silver 
coins  are  to  be  “  disfranchised ;  ”  after  that  they  must  come  in 
within  five  years.  The  existing  silver  yens  after  redemption 
will  be  melted  down  and  used  for  subsidiary  coin,  of  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  no  lack,  since  167,325,000  silver  yens  were 
struck  between  1870-1895.  The  Bank  holds  40  millions  of  these, 
but  110  millions  have  found  their  way  to  Corea,  China,  India, 
Straits  Settlements.  As  the  present  measure  is  likely  to  make 
the  value  of  silver  decline  again,  their  owners  will  desire  to  get 
rid  of  them,  if  they  get  good  ofiers  from  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  Perhaps  more  than  half  of  the  110  millions  will  go  home 
in  the  next  few  years.  Silver  is  to  be  legal  tender  for  small 
debts.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  criticize  the  scheme,  but  merchants 
with  an  interest  in  the  East  will  watch  with  some  interest  to 
see  if  Japan  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  gold  standard.  The 
action  of  the  Government  is  likely  to  falsify  once  more  the 
prophecy  that  silver  has  at  last  found  its  bedrock  price.  At 
present  it  seems  as  if  Japan  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire ;  it 
will  be  curious  to  see  which  will  have  to  be  left  to  cooL 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  CO-OPERATION. 


rrWO  forces  combined  to  promote  the  co-operative  movement. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  enthusiastic  propaganda  of  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  their 
friends,  brought  the  noble  ideas  of  Christian  Socialism  into 
touch  with  industrial  problems ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  few 
unknown  “  mill  hands  ”  at  Rochdale,  whose  lives  were  too  stern 
and  monotonous  for  visionary  ideals,  found  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  the  impetus  to  associate  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
The  seers,  yearning  for  some  outward  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  and  the  workers,  striving  for 
food  and  clothing  for  their  families,  were  the  parents  of  the 
present  great  co-operative  association.  In  this  movement 
Christian  Socialism  made  its  most  practical  effort  to  become 
a  concrete  force,  permeating  the  national  life.  It  was  a  noble 
vision.  Capited  and  labour  were  no  longer  to  war  against  each 
other,  the  inordinate  profits  accruing  to  individuals  were  to 
cease,  and  the  greed  of  gain  was  to  give  place  to  brotherly 
love.  Commerce,  instead  of  training  her  children  to  the  bitter 
strife  of  competition,  in  which  the  weak,  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  sensitively  scrupulous  are  beaten  down  and  trodden  under 
foot,  was  to  teach  them,  by  daily  practice,  the  nobler  gospel — 
“  not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own  things,  but  each  of  you 
also  to  the  things  of  others ;  ”  for  "  we  are  members  one  of 
another.” 

The  active  leaders  of  the  movement  are  proud  of  its  enormous 
growth,  and,  if  the  object  was  to  build  up  a  large  and  profitable 
business,  the  figures  justify  their  pride.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Co-operative  Union  issued  last  year,  these  are  as 
follows : —  ^ 

'  Report  qf  the  iSth  Annual  Co-operative  Congreet,  p.  239. 
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mfcklng  raConu. 

Hemban. 

Share  Capital. ' 

Trade. 

rroAt. 

1862 

450 

91,502 

t 

310,731 

t 

2,349,055 

£ 

166,302 

1872 

748 

300,931 

2,785,777 

11,388,590 

807,748 

1882 

1145 

654,038 

1,222,821 

7,289,359 

26,573,551 

2,106,958 

1892 

1682 

14,105,181 

49,599,800 

4,674,893 

1894 

1733 

1^12,297 

15,176,730 

50,856,955 

4,856,149 

This  remarkable  growth  has  so  excited  the  enthusiasm  and 
ambition  of  co-operators,  that  they  have  openly  proclaimed 
their  intention  to  destroy  individualism  in  trade.  A  state  of 
active  and  embittered  strife  has  arisen ;  while  co-operators 
complain  of  their  members  being  boycotted  by  employers, 
traders  complain  of  workpeople  being  threatened  by  foremen 
with  dismissal  if  they  do  not  become  members  of  co-operative 
societies.  Which  side  was  guilty  of  the  first  acts  of  belligerency 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  struggle  is  fierce,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  already  afiecting 
not  merely  the  prosperity  of  traders,  but  also  the  value  of 
property ;  it  is  not  a  petty  rivalry,  but  a  great  national  economic 
revolution.  However,  although  enthusiasm  and  satisfaction  are 
the  dominant  notes,  they  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  heard 
within  the  co-operative  ranks.  Some  of  the  wisest  and  most 
loyal  of  the  members  see  in  this  triumphant  progress  the  danger 
of  coming  disasters,  and  have  openly  warned  their  fellow  mem¬ 
bers.  General  Maurice,  son  of  the  prophet  of  co-operation, 
when  presiding  over  the  Woolwich  Congress  in  1896,  referred 
to  the  subject  in  these  significant  terms : — 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  when  yon  tell  them  that  the  object  of  your 
enterprise  is  to  *  eliminate  the  principle  of  individualism  from  trade 
and  commerce,’  you  may  very  fairly  make  the  private  tradesman  think 
that  you  want  to  destroy  him.  ...  If  you  take  that  line,  I  don’t 
think  you  have  a  fair  claim  to  object  to  similar  weapons  of  war  being 
used  against  yoa  That,  as  a  soldier,  I  should  not  consider  fair 
fighting  ;  and  I  don’t  think  you  meant  to  ask  for  that.” 

General  Ounce’s  address  had  a  vein  of  apprehension  and 
sadness  running  through  it.  Referring  to  the  lofty  conceptions 
*  Loan  capital,  in  addition,  1894,  £3,621,106. 
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of  the  founders  of  the  movement,  he  nttered  these  words  of 
foreboding : — 

I  cannot  help  but  a  little  bit  fear  lest  sometimes  70a  should  trust 
to  what,  in  the  hands  of  those  opposed  to  yon,  proved  a  broken  reed, 
and  lest  you  should,  in  the  glory  of  your  material  progress,  fancy  that 
you  can  venture  to  oppose  what  are  really  mightier  powers  than  these 
— the  spirit  of  what  is  just,  and  what  is  right,  and  what  is  fair.” 

Speaking  at  another  meeting  of  the  same  conference,  that 
veteran  co-operator,  Mr.  Q.  J.  Holyoake,  even  more  vigorously 
expressed  his  fears.  Referring  to  the  proposals  of  the  English 
Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  for  extending  their  operations, 
he  said — 

**  He  calls  his  plan  *  a  modification  of  the  Rochdale  system,*  whereas 
it  proposes  the  abandonment  of  that  system.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  the  Wholesale  Society  has  tried  its  hand  at  modification.  When 
it  stopped  participation  of  profits  in  its  workshops,  it  was  called 
*  modification.*  It  was  not  modification,  it  was  mutilation,  it  was 
dismemberment.  .  .  .  The  Rochdale  system  is  equity  applied  to  in¬ 
dustry.  Its  principle  is  participation  in  results ;  its  inspiration  is 
self-help  ;  it  seeks  no  patronage,  but  owes  its  prosperity  to  itself.  .  .  . 
Take  self-help  out  of  the  movement,  and  its  soul  is  gone  ;  the  sap  is 
withdrawn  from  the  great  tree,  and  the  leaves  will  soon  wither  and 
drop  off,  and  its  branches  die.  The  brewers  have  *  tied  houses  ;  *  it  is 
a  poor  thing  to  imitate  them,  and  have  tied  stores.** 

These  serious  warnings,  from  men  of  such  reputation,  do 
not  arise  from  trifling  aberrations  of  principle.  It  might  be 
assumed,  and  a  careful  examination  will  amply  support  the 
assumption,  that  some  deeply  rooted  evils  have  arisen.  There 
were  three  prominent  principles  which  expressed  the  main 
objects  of  the  co-operative  movement.  (1)  To  put  an  end  to 
the  large  proflts  charged  by  traders,  and  to  supply  members 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  the  best  quality,  at  prices  which 
only  covered  the  cost  of  distribution  and  a  small  margin  for 
safety.  (2)  To  put  an  end  to  the  greed  of  capital,  and  ensure 
that  all  who  shared  the  labour  should  participate  in  the  proflts. 
(3)  To  give  practical  expression  to  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  and  to  encourage  independence  and  self-reliance, 
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which  should  train  the  members  for  the  wider  duties  of 
municipal  and  political  life  in  a  free  country. 

How  far,  then,  have  these  principles  been  respected  ?  Looking 
at  the  figures  given  above,  the  first  inquiry  must  be.  How  does 
this  profit  of  £4,856,149,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  including 
interest  on  capital,  harmonize  with  the  first  principle  of  the 
movement?  A  net  profit  in  1862,  after  paying  interest  on 
capital,  amounting  to  more  than  53  per  cent,  of  the  share 
capital,  or  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of 
the  sales,  ought  to  have  caused  a  reduction  of  prices.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  inrush  of  capital  caused  the  percentage  on 
capital,  beyond  ordinary  interest,  to  fall  to  32  in  1894,  but  the 
percentage  on  the  sales  rose  from  7  to  9^.  The  classified 
results  are — 


Trade. 

Ezpenaee. 

Percent. 

Profits. 

Per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Distribative  Societies 

84,224315 

2,722359 

795 

4392,713 

14-8 

ProdoctiTe  Societies . . 

2338,641 

454324 

20-30 

106,749 

4-8 

Supplj  Associations  .. 
Woolesale — . 

2391377 

287353 

12-02 

60,441 

2-5 

Distribative  . . 

12,009,689 

299,009 
not  given 

2-48 

282,150 

2-3 

Productive  . . 

1,581,689 

— 

55.074 

3-5 

The  figures  of  the  productive  societies,  and  of  the  wholesale 
societies,  whether  productive  or  distributive,  need  not  be  further 
examined,  as  they  reappear  in  the  figures  of  the  distributive 
societies  in  the  first  line ;  nor  the  figures  of  the  supply  associa¬ 
tions,  for  (1)  they  are  not  now  co-operative  societies,  but  trading 
companies  carrying  on  their  businesses  and  paying  their  taxes, 
like  all  other  traders ;  and  (2)  their  net  profit  is  so  moderate  as 
not  to  be  more  than  prudence  requires  as  a  margin  of  security 
against  the  risks  of  trading. 

The  figures  of  the  distributive  societies,  on  which  the  whole 
movement  depends,  are  very  extraordinary.  That  societies 
started  as  a  protest  against  the  inflated  prices  and  profits  of 
private  traders  should  have,  over  such  a  wide  area,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  including  interest  on  capital,  an  average  net  profit 
of  14*3  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amoimt  of  the  sales,  seems  to  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  their  existence.  This, 
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however,  is  an  average:  in  some  few  cases  more  than  25  per 
cent,  and  even  30  per  cent,  has  been  made,  while  a  large 
proportion  range  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

How  do  these  %ares  compare  with  the  profits  of  ordinary 
traders?  The  largest  portion  of  the  trade  is  in  groceries  and 
provisions,  and  a  smaller  portion  spread  over  many  trades. 
Ordinary  grocers,  with  fairly  large  businesses,  are  not  happy  if 
trade  expenses  exceed  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  if,  beyond  this, 
they  realize  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  net  profit  on  their  sales, 
including  interest  on  capital,  they  are  satisfied.  If,  after 
covering  all  leakage,  and  loss  on  stock,  a  grocer  makes  15  per 
'cent,  of  gross  profit  on  his  sales,  he  considers  that  he  has  done 
well.  Drapers  will  expect  larger  profits  and  larger  expenses. 
The  supply  associations  are  managed  on  the  same  system  as 
large  private  businesses,  but,  from  the  variety  of  goods  sold,  have 
more  expense  and  more  gross  profit  than  an  ordinary  grocer’s 
businesa  The  two  largest  returns  in  the  report  are : — 


Trade. 

Xxpeniee. 

Per  oent. 

Profit. 

Peroeot. 

Civil  Service 
Haymarket 
Civil  Service 
Association 

Stores  1 
Supply  1 

t 

442,942 

1,445,928 

t 

64,861 

194,430 

14-6 

13-4 

£  1 
9,640 

47,699 

2-2 

88 

These  figures  show  a  gross  profit  in  one  case  of  16‘8  per  cent, 
and  in  the  other  of  16*7  per  cent,  and  justify  the  estimate  made 
above,  that  a  well-managed  private  grocery  business  does  well  if 
it  shows  a  profit  of  15  per  cent  gross  and  5  per  cent  net  Now, 
the  distributive  co-operative  societies  make  an  average  profit  of 
21*98  gross  and  14*3  net,  in  addition  to  interest  on  capital ;  that 
is  to  say,  instead  of  charging  their  customers  less  than  private 
traders,  they  charge  very  considerably  more. 

This  comparison,  however,  has  been  with  the  average  results 
of  the  co-operative  societies,  and  when  we  analyze  those  results 
the  contrast  is  more  startling.  Of  the  total  net  profits,  sums 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £82,786,  or  1*7  per  cent,  of  the 
profits,  are  given  as  bonus  to  wages,  subscriptions  to  the  union, 
and  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes.  The  remaining 
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profits  are  divided  amongst  the  members  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases,  the  calculations  being  made  at  so  much  in  the  pound 
on  every  complete  pound’s  worth  of  goods  purchased.  These 
dividends,  omitting  the  productive  societies,  analyze  thus : — 


Sections. 

U 

i 

>a 

9 

1! 

SI 

s/-,  and 
under  3/6. 

It 

”  s 

4/-,  and 
under  6/-. 

6/-,  and 
under  6/-. 

*5 

S  ^ 

Western .. 

8 

21 

9 

8 

5 

2 

South-Western  .. 

5 

17 

11 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

Southern 

22 

98 

31 

12 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

Midland 

9 

61 

61 

35 

9 

3 

_ 

— 

_ 

Northern 

4 

17 

20 

42 

33 

— 

_ 

North-Western . . 

6 

29 

56 

114 

144 

55 

19 

2 

_ 

Scottish 

3 

18 

33 

88 

39 

25 

2 

1 

Totals.. 

53 

248 

218 

255 

294 

132 

Gi 

5 

1 

Out  of  a  total  of  1270  societies,  490  return  dividends  varying 
firom  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  purchases,  besides 
paying  interest  on  capital  The  Civil  Service  Stores  only  yield 
a  profit  of  2'2  and  3*2  per  cent. ;  and  private  traders  do  well  if 
they  get  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  Where,  then,  do  these  enormously 
infiated  profits  come  from  ? 

A  slight  contribution  towards  the  profits  may  be  derived  from 
saving  of  expenses,  but  the  figures  show  that  only  a  very  small 
portion,  3  to  4  per  cent,  at  the  most,  comes  from  this  source. 
That  the  profits  arise  from  better  buying,  no  person  practically 
acquainted  with  such  business  will  believe;  some  maintain 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  There  is  no  possible  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  co-operative  societies  are  charging  to  their 
members  larger  profits  than  tradesmen  do.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article  eight  quarter-pound  packets  of  tea  were  bought 
from  three  private  traders  and  two  co-operative  societies,  each 
of  these  businesses  being  of  considerable  magnitude.  Portions  of 
these  samples  were  sent  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of 
tea  merchants  in  London,  asking  for  a  comparison  of  values, 
and  also  to  a  provincial  expert,  a  buyer  for  one  of  the  private 
traders,  neither  of  whom  knew  where  the  samples  came  from,  nor 
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anything  about  them  'but  the  numbers  placed  on  them  for 
identification. 

The  London  merchants  merely  placed  the  teas  in  the  order  of 
merit,  without  prices ;  the  provincial  expert  affixed  an  estimate 
of  retail  selling  values : — 


Price 

pnlb. 

LoaMW. 

Paorniciei. 

Order. 

(Herd 

weter.) 

Value. 

(Seawater.) 

Trader  A.  .. 

2/0 

2 

1  Very  stronR,  Rood,  Rood  leif. 

1/10  to  2/0 

n  C.  .. 

2/0 

1 

1  Finest  tea,  both  leaf  and  liquor. 

1/8  tolA® 

Co-op.  Soc.  D. 

2/0 

4 

1  LiRht  in  cup,  fair  iea& 

1/6  to  1/8 

It 

2/0 

8 

1  A  bod  last,  no  Rood  at  all. 

1/4 

Trader  A.  . . 

1/8 

5 

1  Very  thick,  duO,  fair  leaf. 

1  1/8  to  lAO 

«  B.  .. 

1/8 

3 

'  Good  (]^uidity,  rather  liRht,  Rood  leaf. 

'  1/6 

Co-op.  Soc.  D. 

1/8 

i  ® 

Thin,  rather  hard,  plain  leaf. 

1/2  . 

„  B. 

1/10 

1  ’ 

j  Thin,  rather  mushy,  plain  leaf. 

1/0 

1 

These  two  reports  differ  slightly  as  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  teas,  which  may  be  due  to  the  difference  of  water,  or  to 
personal  taste ;  both,  however,  agree  in  putting  the  co-operative 
societies’  teas  last  If  the  valuations  of  the  provincial  expert 
are  accurate,  then  the  co-operative  societies  are  getting  respec¬ 
tively  42,  83,  26,  and  50  per  cent  beyond  the  fair  value  of  the 
articles;  and,  remembering  that  a  great  many  of  the  articles 
they  sell  cannot  be  increased  in  price,  being  well-known 
packages,  we  have  here,  apparently,  an  explanation  of  the 
dividends  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent 

These  experiments  may  be  rejected  as  not  sufficiently  verified, 
or  too  limited  in  area,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general 
argument;  but  that  the  main  conclusions  are  not  erroneous 
may  be  shown  from  the  report  of  last  year’s  Congress.  For 
instance,  the  Northern  Section  reports  that — 

**  We  cannot  see  how  these  big  dividends  can  be  logically  defended, 
seeing  that  to  pay  them  the  tendency  is  to  charge  more  than  the  market 
price  of  the  district,  and  (in  some  instances)  to  palm  off  an  inferior 
class  of  goods  as  the  best,  and  also  to  pay  our  employees  a  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  what  is  paid  by  the  best  societies,  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  expenses  ;  besides  compelling  the  lowest  paid  workmen,  to  whom 
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co-operation  should  be  an  especial  blessing,  to  go  to  the  private  trader, 
on  account  of  bis  inability  to  purchase  our  higher  priced  goods.”  ^ 


Again,  the  Rev,  W.  J.  Roxburgh  (Stratford)  is  reported  to 
have  said — 


the  difficulty  in  London  with  regard  to  establishing  co-operative 
stores  was  not  so  much  the  huge  population  which  was  moving  about, 
and  the  absence  of  the  factory  system,  but  the  competition  they  had 
to  face  outside,  and  the  indifference  within.  .  .  .  Stores  would  not 
succeed  in  London  until  the  promoters  had  got  the  knack  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  public,  .  .  .  and,  above  all,  the  stores  must  be 
able  to  sell  as  cheap — taking  quality  into  account — as  in  ordinary 
shops.  Unless  this  could  be  done,  he  did  not  think  co-operation  could 
be  made  successful  in  London.”  ^ 

No  hostile  critic  could  utter  a  more  decisive  condemnation  of 
co-operative  prices  than  these  statements  from  within  the  move¬ 
ment.  Why  are  these  prices  maintained  ?  and  why  do  members 
pay  them  ?  The  dividend  is  the  explanation ;  the  great  growth 
of  modem  co-operation  all  centres  round  the  dividend.  For 
example,  Mr.  L.  Thornton  (Leeds)  said  that — 

‘‘in  Leeds  they  had  seventy  grocery  branches,  and  if  one  of  these 
branches  made  only  sixpence  in  the  pound,  the  members  were  paid  the 
full  dividend.”  * 


In  Mr.  O.  Hawkins’s  paper  on  ”  Modifications  in  the  Rochdale 
System,”  we  read  that — 

“  the  experience  of  the  past  shows  that  one  failure  to  pay  a  dividend 
has  been  a  certain  means  of  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  members. 
The  People’s  Society  can  claim  they  have  invented  a  system  whereby 
this  catastrophe  may  be  averted.  If,  for  sake  of  an  example,  one 
branch  is  short  of  profits,  the  earnings  of  the  others  go  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.”  * 

And  in  the  report  from  north-east  Lancashire,  this  passage 
occurs: — 

“  Still,  we  have  bad  one  society  in  difficulties  through  the  defalca¬ 
tions  of  its  late  secretary,  of  a  little  over  £1720.  The  conunittee 

'  2&th  Congrtu  Beport,  p.  58.  *  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  139.  The  Leeds  ffividend  is  2s.  ^\d.  ‘  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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sought  advice,  and,  acting  on  that  advice,  they  withheld  their  dividend 
and  interest,  which  almost  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Their 
sales  fell  off  over  £100  a  week  for  a  whole  quarter.”  ^ 

Outside  assistance  was  solicited ;  every  member  was  visited ; 
a  free  tea  was  given,  for  which  eleven  hundred  tickets  were 
distributed,  and  by  these  means  the  society  revived.  These 
quotations  make  it  clear  that,  as  trading  institutions  on  their 
merits,  co-operative  societies,  as  at  present  managed,  cannot 
justify  their  position.  It  is  the  dividend  alone  which  keeps 
them  up,  and  this  is  earned  by  charging  exorbitant  profits,  far 
in  excess  of  those  which  private  traders  charge,  and  is  in  fiagrant 
violation  of  the  very  foundation  principle  of  co-operation.  In 
their  own  words,  they  have  compelled — 

^  the  lowest  paid  workman,  to  whom  co-operation  should  be  an  especial 
blessing,  to  go  to  the  private  trader,  on  account  of  his  inability  to 
purchase  our  higher  priced  goods.” 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  enforcement  of  cash 
trading,  which  was  to  assist  in  accomplishing  the  beneficent 
purposes  of  co-operation,  also  appears  to  be  relaxed.  At  the 
end  of  1894,  the  distributive  societies  had  as  debts  owing  to 
them  for  goods  sold — ^retail  societies,  £399,635,  equal  to  three  and 
a  half  days’  sales ;  wholesale  societies,  £322,355,  equal  to  eight 
and  a  quarter  days’  sales.  The  losses  on  these  must,  of  course, 
be  recouped  from  paying  members,  precisely  the  evil  charged 
against  private  traders;  and  several  societies  have  fetiled  in 
consequence  of  this  pernicious  practice. 

The  second  principle  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  greed  of  capital, 
and  ensure  that  all  who  shared  the  labours  should  participate  in 
the  profits.  To  terminate  the  conflicts  of  capital  and  labour 
was  an  ideal  worth  struggling  for.  Has  it  been  attained,  or 
even  kept  in  view  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  desire  for 
dividends  is  as  keen  under  co-operative  as  under  competitive 
trading.  Are  these  gains  so  distributed  that  the  demands  of 
labour  are  satisfied  ?  The  following  figures  are  a  significant 
answer  to  this  question : — 

'  2&th  Congreu  Report,  p.  74. 
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That  is,  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  of  profit,  128.  4id.  is 
allotted  as  bonus  to  labour,  about  £98  to  capital,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  educational  and  charitable  purpoeea  Ninety-eight 
pounds  as  against  128.  4d.  scarcely  seems  to  solve  the  problem 
of  capital  and  labour,  it  being  remembered  that  interest  on 
capital  has  otherwise  been  paid  and  charged  to  expenses.  The 
bonus  to  labour  amounts  on  the  average  to  128.  Gd.  for  each 
employee  for  the  year.  Moreover,  one  evil  leads  to  another. 
The  members,  who  are  the  capitalists  employing  this  labour, 
have  paid  such  exorbitant  prices  for  the  goods  they  have 
purchased,  that  they  grudge  parting  with  any  of  the  profits  of 
the  business.  When  proposals  are  made  for  a  larger  distribution 
of  profits  to  labour,  answer  is  made,  that  the  proper  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  pay  the  employees  better  wages  than  they  can 
get  elsewhere.  Is  this  done?  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is 
that-^ 

**  the  tendency  is  ...  to  pay  our  employees  a  lower  rate  of  wages 
than  what  is  paid  by  the  best  societies,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
expenses.  .  .  .”  ^ 

If  employees  were  paid  more  than  the  current  rates,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  confiict  with  trade  unions,  and  no  strikes. 
So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  fact,  that  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  trade  unionists  and  co-operators  was  appointed  to 
consult  about  disputes  of  this  kind,  and  Mr.  S.  Woods 
(now  M.F.),  the  secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  addressed  a  very  trenchant 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  with  reference 
to  the  action  of  co-operators  in  connection  with  a  strike  of  the 
shoemakers  employed  by  the  Scottish  Wholesale  CoK>perative 
Society.  In  the  early  part  of  1897,  a  strike  of  weavers  employed 
'  28th  Congreta  Report,  p.  38. 
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at  the  Colinslee  Co-operative  Factory  took  place.  The  directors 
of  the  Paisley  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society  issued  a 
circular  of  explanation  and  justification,  and  some  of  the 
workers  replied  anonymously,  making  complaints  of  the  quality 
of  the  materials  supplied,  as  well  as  of  the  wages:  finally  the 
matter  passed  into  the  law  courts.  Without  offering  any 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  strike,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
it  is  further  evidence  that  co-operation,  in  its  present  form,  does 
not  heal  the  breach  between  capital  and  labour. 

The  question  of  a  bonus  to  labour  in  addition  to  wages  has 
been  much  discussed  in  co-operative  circles.  At  the  Co-operative 
Congress  in  1895,  an  effort  was  made  to  arrive  at  unanimity  on 
this  important  subject.  A  special  committee,  representing  the 
United  Board,  the  Productive  Federation,  the  English  Wholesale 
Society,  and  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  was  appointed. 
The  committee  held  three  meetings  at  Manchester,  and  the 
majority  agreed  to  a  very  moderate  and  cautious  proposal  to 
set  aside  some  portion  of  co-operative  profits  for  the  benefit 
of  workers,  either  by  means  of  increased  remuneration,  by 
making  them  shareholders,  or  by  pensions;  but  a  minority 
report  was  issued,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  English 
Wholesale  Society,  strongly  objecting  to  the  proposals,  and 
protesting  against  the  Annual  Congress  being  used  as  an 
occasion  for  agitating  this  subject  The  importance  of  this 
minority  report  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  sales 
of  the  English  Wholesale  Society  amounted  to  £10,141,917, 
being  one  half  of  the  total  purchases  of  the  distributive  societies, 
and  more  than  all  their  purchases  outside  co-operative  sources. 
Moreover,  the  English  Wholesale  Society  is  the  most  aggressive 
force  in  the  co-operative  movement,  tending  more  and  more  to 
draw  all  within  its  own  sphere  of  influence.  This  emphatic 
declaration  against  bonus  to  labour  is  therefore  the  declaration 
of  the  most  active  and  powerful  section  of  co-operators. 

The  third  principle  was  to  give  practical  expression  to  the  ideal 
of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  to  encourage  independence 
and  self-reliance.  Charles  Kingsley’s  strenuous  enthusiasm  hoped 
to  see  commerce  rec(^nized  as  the  handmaid  of  Christianity* 
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and  governed  by  true  principles;  and  some  respect  is  still 
shown  for  the  old  ideal  At  a  public  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  Congress,  Mr.  W.  MaxweU,  chairman  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society,  is  reported  to  have  said  that — 

**  co-operation  had  a  higher  mission  than  dividends,  and  was  destined 
to  give  a  moral  tone  to  the  commerce  of  our  country.  John  Raskin 
and  Thomas  Carlyle  had  said  that  the  supremacy  of  this  country  would 
perish,  if  the  honest  men  did  not  rise  and  turn  their  backs  on  shams.” 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  A.  Scotton,  a  member  of  the  Central 
Board,  remarked  that  “he  regarded  co-operation  as  practical 
religion  in  daily  life,  seeking  to  introduce  a  higher  morality  in 
trade  and  commerce.” 

But  could  there  be  a  greater  sham  than  this  practice  of  paying 
large  dividends  to  members,  as  the  benefit  of  co-operation,  when 
the  money  has  already  been  extracted  from  their  pockets  by 
exorbitant  prices  for  the  goods,  prices  which  they  decline  to 
pay  if  the  dividends  cease?  Would  not  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 
have  denounced  this  as  a  sham  which  honest  men  could  not 
tolerate  ? 

It  will  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  modem 
commerce  is  the  growth  of  speculation,  and  it  should  be  recognized 
that  these  big  dividends  are  simply  appeals  to  the  speculative 
spirit,  overriding  the  prudence  of  the  careful  housewife.  They 
tend  to  encourage  loose  and  improvident  expenditure,  instead  of 
calling  forth  judgment  and  self-restraint.  It  was  rightly  regarded 
as  a  degradation  of  trade  when  some  large  shopkeepers  initiated 
the  system  of  giving  away  articles  to  purchasers;  and  when 
the  practice  was  introduced  of  ofiering  money  prizes  the  laws 
against  gambling  were  put  in  force  to  suppress  it  But  these 
dividends  appeal  to  exactly  the  same  cravings.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  societies  sell  to  persons  who  are  not  members,  in 
some  cases  giving  them  half  dividends ;  but  surely  the  morality 
of  charging  these  prices  to  customers  who  are  not  members  is 
very  questionable,  and  in  fact,  the  system  is  economically 
unsound  and  morally  reprehensible.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  justify  the  practice,  on  the  ground  that  it  compels  many 
to  save  who  otherwise  would  not  do  so.  This  raises  the  old 
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question  of  casuistry:  Is  it  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come?  By  the  laws  against  adulteration,  severe  penalties  are 
inflicted  on  those  who  misrepresent  the  goods  they  sell,  even 
although  the  goods  may  be  wholesome  and  worth  the  selling 
price.  Why  is  it  not  equally  reprehensible  to  misrepresent  the 
value  of  the  goods  by  charging  exorbitant  profits?  The  law 
may  not  be  able  to  touch  this,  but  co-operation  appeals  to  a 
higher  moral  sanction  than  Acts  of  Parliament 

The  imitation  of  this  system  of  dividends  by  public-houses 
will  scarcely  commend  it  to  those  who  desire  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community;  such  imitation,  however,  is  reported 
in  the  newspapers : — 

‘‘Dividends  on  Dbinkino. — Several  pablic-hoases  io  Sunderland 
have  just  adopted  a  peculiar  system.  With  every  pint  of  beer  sold  off 
at  the  ordinary  price,  a  cheque  is  given,  and  on  the  presentation  of  the 
cheques  for  a  sovereign’s  worth  of  heer,  a  dividend  of  from  Is.  to  3s. 
in  the  £  is  paid.  The  trade  of  the  houses  which  have  the  system  in 
practice  has  been  trebled  already,  and  it  is  expected  that  cheques  will 
soon  be  given  also  for  beer  sold  across  the  bars.” 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  sharing  of  profits  with 
labour,  which  is  a  distinctive  part  of  the  true  ideal  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  has  practically  been  discarded.  Unhappily  this  negation 
of  principles  has  been  followed  by  active  violation  of  them  in 
other  directions.  The  militant  and  aggressive  spirit  which  has 
been  encouraged  against  edl  private  traders  was  not  likely  to  be 
confined  to  one  field.  Even  within  the  ranks  of  co-operation 
complaints  have  arisen  of  “overlapping.”  Some  societies,  in 
their  eagerness  for  profits  and  dividends,  have  trenched  on 
ground  occupied  by  others.  It  is  reported  that  in  certain  towns 
the  competition  between  various  societies  is  as  keen  as  ever  it 
was  between  private  traders.  At  the  Woolwich  Congress  a 
report  on  this  subject  from  the  northern  section  stated  that — 

“at  last  year’s  conference  a  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
expressing  the  opinion  that  overlapping  is  a  grave  evil  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  desiring  the  sectional  board  to  arrange  for  the  discussion  of 
this  question  by  the  district  conferences.  .  .  .  Only  one  or  two  districts 
have  had  this  matter  under  consideration.  .  .  .  Public  opinion  is,  as 
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yety  very  very  far  from  being  ripe  for  any  action  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter.” 

In  London,  oo-operation  has  not  been  uniformly  successfuL 
The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  recently  endeavoured  to 
force  co-operative  shops  upon  Londoners,  and,  amid  the  general 
failure,  two  independent  stores  have  been  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful,  at  Woolwich  and  at  Stratford.  Discussing  the  proposals  of 
the  Wholesale  Society,  Mr.  T.  Brown,  of  the  Stratford  Society, 
said  that  he — 

“was  sorry  to  have  to  oppose  this  paper.  .  .  .  The  two  largest 
societies  in  London  were  now  liable  to  have  shops  opened  very  near  to 
them,  and  possibly  on  their  own  ground.  [No.]  He  said  it  was 
probable  that  the  Wholesale  Society  would  open  branches  on  the 
ground  where  the  Stratford  Society  had  been  working  for  years.  [No.] 
He  said  this  without  fear  of  contradiction.” 

When  the  practical  operations  of  the  societies  have  wandered 
so  far  from  the  true  principles  of  co-operation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  an  attack,  of  a  most  pronouuped  and  determined  nature,  has 
been  made  on  the  very  foundations. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  T.  Brown,  quoted  above,  was  delivered  in  a 
discussion  on  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Q.  Hawkins,  a  representative 
of  the  London  Wholesale  Society,  asserting  that  modifications 
in  the  Rochdale  system  of  co-operation  were  necessary.  The 
Rochdale  plan  is  based  on  independent  management;  the 
members  are  responsible  for  their  own  afiairs,  not  meddling  with 
those  of  other  societies,  nor  permitting  other  societies  to  interfere 
with  them.  From  these  principles  the  pioneers  of  co-operation 
expected  great  beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  character, 
and  it  was  to  these  principles  also  that  they  trusted  to  save  the 
movement  from  degenerating  into  a  plutocratic  trading  corpora¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  of  the  Rnglish  Wholesale 
Society  is  that  their  capital  and  organization  should  be  used 
to  plant  societies  and  shops  wherever  they  may  choose,  these 
societies  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Wholesale,  and  to  obtain  all  their 
goods  from  it,  with  the  option  of  buying  their  redemption  when 
they  are  able.  By  means  of  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  plant 
co-operative  shops  over  London,  and  in  districts  in  the  southern 
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and  midland  counties  where  the  local  zeal  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  keep  such  stores  alive. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  English  Wholesale 
Society  is  working  on  the  principle  of  centralization ;  it  aims  at 
bringing  the  whole  coH}perative  movement  in  England  and 
Wales  (there  is  a  similar  society  for  Scotland)  within  its  own 
organization;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  it  has  emphatically 
repudiated  the  principle  of  sharing  profits  with  employees,  even 
in  the  productive  branches. 

A  vast  central  organization,  supported  by  tied  ”  stores,  is  not 
the  limit  of  the  ambition  of  these  daring  innovators.  A  large 
export  trade  is  to  be  cultivated.  True  co-operators  have  pointed 
out  that  their  principles  are  of  universal  and  not  merely  of  local 
application.  They  wish  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  mankind 
— not  merely  that  of  a  district  or  a  nation.  But  if  co-operators 
are  to  cultivate  an  export  trade,  they  are  bound  to  enter  into 
competition  with  co-operators  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
export  The  advocates  of  this  extension  admit  the  force  of  the 
objection,  but  easily  dismiss  it  For  instance,  Mr.  A.  Williams 
declared  that — 


**  as  a  piece  of  theory  this  objection  is  undoubtedly  sound.  The 
whole  ideal  of  a  body  of  consumers  producing  for  their  own  wants — 
the  consumers*  theory  of  co-operative  production — breaks  down  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  sell  to  outsiders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limits  within 
which  it  is  possible  for  associations  of  consumers  to  produce  for  them¬ 
selves  only  are  ...  so  narrow,  that  I  am  myself  confident  that  they 
must  and  will  push  out  into  wider  fields  for  the  employment  of  their 
capital." 

One  after  another  the  principles  of  co-operation  have  been 
abandoned,  the  forbidden  fruit  of  profit  has  been  tasted,  capital 
has  accumulated,  the  claims  of  labour  have  been  rejected,  and 
the  organization  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great  trading  corporation 
like  any  other  joint-stock  company.  As  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  has 
forcibly  said, —  • 

**  thus  the  wholesale  societies  might  be  transformed  into  profit¬ 
making  machines  of  capitalist  producers,  and  the  habit  of  trading  with 
non-members  abroad  might  be  rapidly  extended  to  trading  with  non- 
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members  at  home.*  With  the  qaotation  of  the  shares  of  the  stores  and 
of  the  wholesale  societies  on  the  Stock  Exchange,*’  etc. 

There  are  two  questions  which  arise  in  the  mind  as  we 
watch  these  independent  societies  being  drawn  into  the  web  of 
centralization,  and  their  democratic  methods  giving  place  to 
plutocratic  government. 

First :  How  long  is  this  system  of  trading,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  crushing  out  the  legitimate  business  of  private^ 
traders,  to  be  fostered  by  the  exceptional  privilege  of  freedom 
from  income  tax  ? 

And  secondly :  Who  are  to  be  the  residu8o:y  legatees  of  the 
colossal  organizations  which  are  rapidly  obtaining  the  chief 
control  of  these  stores  ?  They  will  offer  spoils  more  tempting  to 
plunder  than  even  London  livery  companies.  Already  they 
have  jettisoned  some  of  the  principles  which  impede  their 
ambitious  schemes,  and  a  final  lapse  into  an  ordinary  trading 
company,  free  from  all  cooperative  principles,  seems  only  too 
probable  in  the  near  future.  Who  are  to  enter  into  possession  ? 

The  spectacle  is  melancholy  or  magnificent  according  to  the 
point  of  view.  If  all  that  is  sought  for  is  the  evidence  of 
marvellous  commercial  energy  and  opulence,  then  indeed  the 
structure  is  glorious  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate 
ambition ;  but  if  we  are  looking  for  those  pure  and  noble  ideals 
which  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  verdict  of  moral  failure,  and 
to  write  up  the  sign,  “  Ichabod.” 

It  may  be  that  some  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  by 
patience  and  education  the  true  principles  of  co-operation  may 
yet  be  preserved;  and,  certainly,  all  who  have  ever  felt  the 
attraction  of  the  co-operative  ideal  will  heartily  desire  that 
such  faith  and  energy  may  avail  to  save  the  movement  from 
ultimate  and  irretrievable  corruption. 

Joseph  Ackland. 

'  The  diitribntiTO  loeietiM  ftlieady  tnde  with  non-members  at  home. 
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rpHE  two  articles  by  Mr.  Fell  on  the  “Moral  Limitations  of 
State  Interference”  will  have  come  as  a  surprise  to 
probably  not  a  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Review}  Mr. 
Fell  begins  by  laying  down  a  principle  with  which  perhaps  most 
will  agree,  namely,  that  the  State,  in  common  with  “  all  institu¬ 
tions  worthy  of  our  respect,”  has  a  moral  end  in  view.  But, 
after  this  promising  commencement,  it  is  somewhat  strange  and 
disconcerting  to  discover  the  main  drift  and  intention  of  the 
articles.  If  the  State  exists  and  is  justified  in  existing  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  moral  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  limitations 
other  than  those  of  mere  practicability  can  be  assigned  to  tiie 
methods  which  it  may  adopt  in.  pursuance  of  that  object. 
How  can  there  be  in  this  any  question,  properly  speaking,  of 
principle?  Surely  the  only  question  is  whether  this  or  that 
particular  course  of  action  will  or  will  not  tend  to  promote  the 
end  in  view.  It  would  be,  as  Mr.  Fell  says,  setting  morality 
against  itself  to  say  that  any  kind  of  State  action  which  can,  in 
fact,  serve  to  realize  its  true  purpose  is  immoral  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  any  restriction  upon  the  social  functions  of  the 
State  must  be  empirical,  not  a  priori,  and  should  arise  from 
considerations  of  possibility,  not  of  right.  This  conclusion  can 
only  be  refuted  by  showing  that  any  interference  by  the  State 
in  certain  spheres  of  social  life  ipso  facto  violates  some  funda¬ 
mental  moral  principle.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Fell  has 
entirely  failed  to  show. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  what  the  State  is  able  to 
accomplish  directly  in  the  way  of  promoting  morality  is  very 
strictly  limited.  But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  question  of  practi¬ 
cability.  It  is  true  that,  if  you  succeed  in  making  men  abstain 
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from  vice,  or  rather  from  a  particular  vice,  merely  by  legal 
coercion,  you  do  not  thereby  make  them  moral ;  you  have  not 
reformed  their  characters,  but  have  only  produced  external 
conformity  of  conduct.  And  such  mere  repression  is,  as  experi¬ 
ence  shows,  attended  by  many  dangers,  such  as  that  of  a  violent 
reaction.  But  if  any  such  interference  by  the  State  should  be 
successful,  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  it  on  principle. 
And  in  actual  fact,  though  the  State  cannot  do  very  much  to 
promote  virtue  directly,  it  can  do  more  than  Mr.  Fell  thinks. 
He  neglects,  for  instance,  the  function  of  law  in  educating 
conscience.  The  law  does  not  only  operate  as  an  external 
coercive  force;  it  can  also  to  a  certain  extent  create  a  moral 
prejudice  against  a  particular  kind  of  action  which  did  not 
previously  exist.  The  mere  fact  that  a  certain  act  will  likely 
result  in  a  subsequent  appearance  in  the  police-court,  and  will 
thus  involve  social  disgrace,  induces  people  to  think  that  it  must 
be  wrong,  and  produces  a  real  moral  feeling  against  it  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  always  exposed  to  the  dangers  hinted  at 
above,  if  the  law  goes  too  far  ahead  of  public  opinion.  Probably 
all  that  can  really  be  effected  in  this  way  is  to  educate  a  minority 
up  to  the  standard  recognized  by  the  majority.  But  just  in  so 
far  as  we  can  thus  affect  the  public  conscience,  we  actually  do 
"  make  men  moral  by  act  of  Parliament.”  * 

Another  and  much  more  important  method  by  which  the 
State  can  help  to  promote  morality  is  by  means  of  education. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this,  if  properly  understood  as  including 
the  judicious  training  of  character  as  well  as  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  moral  influences  at  our 
disposal ;  and,  therefore,  on  what  possible  ground  are  we  to  be 

'  In  connection  with  Mr.  Fell’s  failnre  to  notice  this  aspect  of  law,  it  may  be 
obserred  that  throughont  his  argument  he  is  apt  to  neglect  the  indirect  (in  a 
wide  sense,  the  moral)  influences  of  the  State.  Thus  be  tells  us  that  “without 
the  fellow  feeling  and  resultant  unity  which  is  fostered  by  the  existence  of  the 
nation  there  could  be  no  State  ”  (.Economic  Review,  April,  1897,  p.  211).  Now, 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  many  cases  the  State  has  been  founded  on  the  nation  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  many  cases  (as  with  most  of  the  nations  of  modem 
Europe)  the  nation  has  been  founded  on  the  State.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we 
may  fairly  say  that  “  without  the  fellow  feeling  and  resultant  unity  ”  arising  from 
the  State  there  could  have  been  no  natioa 
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told  that  the  State  most  not  concern  itself  with  education,  but 
must  leave  it  entirely  to  private  persons  ? 

Accepting  provisionally,  then,  the  position  that  the  State  is 
only  limited  by  its  practical  capacity  to  compass  the  end  in 
view,  we  miist  inquire  further  what  constitutes  this  end.  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  assume  that  the  State  must  aim  at 
securing  some  condition  of  life  for  its  members;  and  further, 
that  this  must  be  the  best  possible,  however  we  may  define 
"best”  We  require,  therefore,  to  know  what  is  the  highest 
good  or  well-being.  Now,  Mr.  Fell  assumes  that  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  men  hold  the  most  utterly  diverse  views, 
which  are  constantly  changing  from  time  to  time.  One  of  his 
chief  objections  to  the  Utilitarian  or  quasi-Utilitarian  theory 
of  the  State  is  that  "  good  ”  means  whatever  the  majority  at 
the  moment  happen  to  think  so.  But  a  little  consideraticm  will 
probably  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  men,  however  differently 
they  may  define  it,  are  remarkably  well  agreed  about  the  actual 
constituents  of  the  ideal.  Pure  air  and  water,  wholesome  food, 
good  clothes  and  houses,  sufficient  leisure,  culture,  high  character ; 
these  are  all  things  which  are,  we  may  say,  imiversally  regarded 
as  "  good.”  Though  variations  of  the  ideal  exist,  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  them,  and  for  the  most  part  they  consist  only  in  the 
relative  value  attached  to  different  elements  in  well-being. 
There  can  be  few  who  would  not  admit  that  at  any  rate  all 
those  just  named  are  highly  desirable,  however  they  might 
arrange  them  in  a  hierarchy.  We  need  not  be  afraid,  then,  that 
if  we  adopt  the  standard  of  the  greatest  well-being  as  the 
criterion  of  political  justice,  we  shall  lack  a  sufficient  amount 
of  agreement  in  regard  to  the  objects  which  are  considered 
socially  desirable.  No  doubt  this  will  seem  to  some  a  very 
crude  empiricism.  However  that  may  be,  and  in  spite  of 
Professor  Sidgwick’s  alluring  exposition,^  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  well-being  is  adequately  defined  as  pleasure  alone ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  yet  seen  how 'it  is  possible  to 
define  it  so  as  to  include  other  elements.  But  I  must  not  drift 
into  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy.  It  will 
'  /.a  in  hia  Method*  o/Ethiu. 
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be  enough  to  remark  that  the  comparatively  small  importance 
of  a  philosophical  definition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  moralists 
appear  to  be  guided  in  their  detailed  application  of  principles 
to  practice^  much  more  by  their  personal  tarn  of  mind  than  by 
their  philosophical  principles.  Thns  Professor  Sidgwick  succeeds 
in  making  the  Utilitarian  criterion  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Christian  ideal.  And  if  any  one  can  accept  the  argnments  by 
which  some  of  the  most  apparently  intractable .  moral  precepts 
are  harmonized  with  the  greatest  happiness  formula,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  refuse  to  accept  Utilitarianism  pure  and 
simple. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  add  one  more 
consideration.  The  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union 
are  bound  to  attach  the  highest  importance  among  the  elements 
of  well-being  to  the  development  of  character ;  and,  as  Christians, 
we  have  no  need  to  seek  for  a  standard  of  character  in  any 
theory  of  moral  philosophy. 

Having  thus  gained  a  rough  idea  of  what  may  be  called  the 
quasi-Utilitarian  view  of  the  State,  let  us  proceed  to  consider 
in  detail  Mr.  Fell’s  objections  to  it.  These  are  founded  chiefly 
on  the  theory  of  Natural  Rights ;  that  is,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  inherent  in  every  human  being  a  definite  number  of 
formal  rights  which  are  always  and  everywhere  valid.  Now 
Mr.  Fell  has  himself  given  the  answer  to  this,  and  also  his  reply 
to  that  answer.  But  his  answer  does  not  really  touch  the  vital 
point  of  the  criticism.  It  is  urged  that  a  man  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  right  to  property  (or  even  to  his  life)  in  a  Hobbesian 
state  of  nature,  where  there  is  no  absolute  security  for  life,  much 
less  for  property.  Mr.  Fell  replies  that  “  a  man’s  rights  are  not 
what  he  can  enforce,  but  what  he  can  and  does  morally  claim.”  ^ 
But  at  any  rate  there  can  be  no  right  in  any  effective  sense 
unless  it  is  enforceable ;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  valid  rights  are 
those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  State.  For  these  a 
msm  is  absolutely  and  entirely  indebted  to  the  State.  And 
therefore,  it  is  surely  not  an  extravagant  claim  that  a  man’s 
rights  should  be  subordinate  to  the  supreme  welfare  of  the 
*  f!eon<mic  Bevitw,  Ju).,'1897,  p.  88, 
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State,  which  not  only  grants  them,  but  can  alone  render  them 
secure.  There  can  thus  be  no  right,  in  strictness  of  terms, 
against  the  State. 

These  considerations  will  equally  defeat  Mr.  Fell’s  attempt 
to  limit  the  right  of  State  interference  to  what  can  be  claimed 
merely  on  the  ground  of  contiguity.  This  limitation  he  attempts 
to  justify  by  analysing  political  relations  into  Contiguity^  of 
Place  and  Individual  Distinctness ;  but  if  he  means  that  there 
is  nothing  more  in  the  political  relation,  he  shows  a  great  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  State’s  true  character.  In  fact,  the  very 
existence  of  a  State  renders  possible  a  wholly  different  order  of 
life  from  what  might  happen  without  it,  and  therefore  it  has 
much  stronger  grounds  for  claiming  to  interfere  with  its 
members  than  any  which  could  be  supplied  by  mere  contiguity. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  rights,  Mr.  Fell  appears  to 
think  that,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  any  specific  rights, 
such  as  the  right  of  property  or  the  right  to  a  vote,  are  natural 
and  a  'priori,  we  deny  the  existence  of  “  rights  ”  altogether.  But 
though  we  may  hold  that  all  specific  rights  are  purely  relative 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  country,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  deny  them  to  be,  as  such,  actual  moral  rights.  We  fully 
and  frankly  recognize  that  a  man  has  moral  rights,  but  we 
maintain  that  the  actual  content  of  these  rights  is  relative  to 
circumstances.  Thus,  while  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  a 
natural  right  to  vote  inherent  in  every  man,  yet  a  particular 
Tnn.n  or  class  in  a  particular  country  may  none  the  less  possess  an 
undeniable  moral  claim  to  the  franchise,  because  the  general 
utility  clearly  requires  the  concession  of  this  privilege.  It  is 
the  more  curious  that  Mr.  Fell  should  have  fallen  into  this 
confusion,  inasmuch  as  he  appears  to  understand  the  relative 
character  of  the  content  of  a  man’s  rights.  Thus  he  says, 
“  ‘  Rights  ’  such  e.g.  as  ‘  copyright  ’  are  only  applications  to 
particular  cases,  at  particular  times,  of  the  doctrine  of  personal 
‘right.’”*  This  is  exactly  the  Utilitarian’s  view,  though  of 
course  his  general  formula  for  right  would  differ  considerably 
from  Mr.  Fell’s.  It  might  seem,  then,  that  the  question  is  really 
*  Eecnomie  Reviev,  Ju.,  1897,  p.  87. 
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narrowed  down  to  this — What  is  the  proper  form  of  the  abstract 
principle  of  *'  right,”  of  which  all  “  rights  ”  are  relative  applica¬ 
tions?  But  perhaps  if  we  insist  too  strongly  on  the  obvious 
interpretation  of  this  passage  we  shall  be  making  Mr.  Fell 
attribute  to  “rights”  a  more  relative  character  than  he  is 
prepared  to  admit ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  general  tone  of  his  arguments  would  seem  to  lead. 

There  is  another  indictment  of  their  conception  of  “  rights  ” 
which  Mr.  Fell  brings  against  some  Christian  quasi-Utilitarians, 
namely,  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  It  is  argued  that,  while 
professing  to  hold  a  Utilitarian  standard  derived  by  induction 
from  experience,  they  admit  further  modifications  derived  from 
independent  a  priori  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  But  this 
charge  is  simply  due  to  another  confusion.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
widespread  idea  that  the  Utilitarian  criterion  is  based  on  an 
induction  from  experience,  and  this  idea  has  even  been  fostered 
by  some  Utilitarians  themselves.  In  reality,  however,  the 
Utilitarian  standard,  like  any  other  ultimate  end,  cannot  be 
proved  by.  induction,  or  indeed  proved  at  all.  Induction  only 
comes  in  to  ascertain  what  courses  of  action  tend  to  produce 
the  greatest  pleasure,  or  whatever  end  we  select  This  end 
itself  must  be  adopted  a  priori  because  it  appears  to  satisfy 
our  moral  reason.  Thus  if  any  one  is  assured  that  pleasure 
alone  is  not  an  adequate  description  of  the  highest  good,  he  is 
quite  at  liberty  to  include  other  elements,  and  the  notion  of 
well-being  thus  formed  will  be  accepted  a  priori  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Utilitarian  must  define  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
Moreover,  in  applying  such  a  standard  to  moral  and  political 
questions,  we  must  appeal  to  experience  to  decide  what  courses 
of  action  will  best  lead  to  the  desired  result,  and  those  who  fall 
under  Mr.  Fell’s  criticism,  I  take  it,  appeal  to  experience  to 
determine  these  practical  problems  just  as  much  as  Utilitarians 
proper.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  just  as  much  inductive  as  the 
pure  Utilitarian,  where  he  is  inductive,  and  the  latter  is  just  as 
much  a  priori  as  they,  where  they  are  a  priori,  Mr.  Fell’s  chaise 
of  inconsistency,  therefore,  is  quite  unfounded. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  consider  another  theory  upon 
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which  Mr.  Fell  relies  as  the  chief  argument  for  natural  rights, 
namely,  his  particular  philosophical  view  of  personality.  This 
involves,  he  tells  ns,  "  free*will,  conscience,  and  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.”^  To  the  facts  of  conscience  and  moral  responsibility 
there  will  be,  of  course,  a  general  assent ;  but  in  regard  to  free¬ 
will  it  may  reasonably  be  urged  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  either  to  conscience  or  to  moral  responsibility.  The 
question  is  too  large  to  discuss  here,  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  while 
retaining  the  name  “  free-will,”  does,  in  fact,  arrive  at  a  deter¬ 
ministic  conclusion,  and  yet  finds  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
his  view  with  moral '  responsibility,  the  authority  of  conscience, 
and  the  possibility  of  moral  reformation.  It  is  probably  Mr. 
Fell’s  adoption  of  the  extravagant  idea  of  free-will,  which  causes 
him  so  greatly  to  underrate  the  influence  of  external  circum¬ 
stances  upon  character.  This  error  is  evident  throughout  his 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  poverty.  He  does  not  distinguish 
between  ordinary  poverty  and  such  absolute  destitution  as  renders 
a  decent  standard  of  living  impossible  to  average  men.  The 
former  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  moral  deterioration :  the  latter 
undoubtedly  is  so,  and  that  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  its  origin.  When  people  are  living  under  conditions 
of  overcrowding  which  make  the  elementary  decencies  of  life 
absolutely  impossible,  can  it  be  seriously  doubted  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  an  actual  and  terribly  powerful  caiuse  of 
degradation  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
virtue  does  not  necessarily  increase  in  proportion  to  income,  and 
that  wealth  has  its  own  special  temptations  and  dangera 

Another  point  to  be  criticized  in  Mr.  Fell’s  theory  of  per¬ 
sonality  is  the  assumption  that  personality  implies  an  absolute 
claim  to  complete  freedom  inherent  in  every  man,  which  can 
never  be  overridden  by  any  other  consideration.'  In  this, 
Mr.  Fell  appears  to  attach  much  too  absolute  an  importance  to 
freedom.  It  is,  of  course,  a  large  element  in  well-being,  and 

'  Economic  Review,  Jsn.,  1897,  p.  66. 

*  Since  ,'tbe  ionljr  limiutiona  which  Mr.  Fell  allowi  are  in  the  intereeti  of  the 
equal  freedom  of  other*,  thia  claim  ie  not  in  these  caaes  orerridden  bj  another 
opoaideration. 
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excessive  interference  with  individual  liberty  is  bound  to 
weaken  personal  character.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
freedom  is  the  chief  element  in  well-being,  and  certainly  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  it  should  be  made  to  yield  to  other 
considerationa  We  find,  therefore,  no  sufficient  reason  for 
regarding  any  and  every  restriction  of  individual  liberty  as 
necessarily  in  itself  an  intolerable  wrong,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
anything  even  approaching  absolute  freedom  is  impossible.  We 
cannot  confine  the  application  of  force  to  attempts  on  life  and 
limb,  and  direct  attacks  on  property ;  and,  even  if  all  our  restric¬ 
tions  are  justifiable  as  protecting  the  freedom  of  others,  they 
may  be  none  the  less  annoying.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  much  value  in  the  mere  freedom  to  do  what  one  pleases, 
unless  one  can  make  a  good  use  of  the  ability.  To  do  Mr.  Fell 
justice,  it  is  chiefly  as  giving  scope  for  moral  action  that  he 
values  freedom  so  highly.  He  appears  to  regard  every  new 
development  of  the  State’s  functions  as  taking  so  much  off  the 
sphere  in  which  a  man  acts  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being, 
and  as  forcing  him  within  that  region  to  submit  to  external 
coercion  alone.  He  remarks:  *'We  may  therefore  say  that,  when 
a  person  acts  in  a  purely  civic  capacity,  he  acts  imperaonaUy.”  ^ 
But  surely  this  is  to  forget  that  people  do  not  obey  the  laws 
simply  from  fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace.  This  motive  is 
very  often  replaced,  and  as  a  rule  is  greatly  strengthened,  by 
purely  moral  considerationa  Moreover,  these  moral  motives 
are  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  secure  a  thorough 
observance  of  the  law.  Very  often  the  chance  of  detection  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  the  fear  of  punishment  an  adequate 
sanction  for  the  law;  and,  generally,  as  legal  requirements 
increase,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  obey  them  becomes 
more  important.  The  penalty  for  any  contravention  of  the 
newer  restrictions  will  usually  be  comparatively  slight,  since  they 
will  nearly  always  be  prohibitions  of  acts  which  could  hardly 
be  deemed  wrong  in  themselves.  Yet  the  duty  of  obeying  them 
is  none  the  less  a  real  moral  obligation,  and  the  only  possible 
exception  which  could  be  considered  under  any  ethical  system 
*  Economic  Review,  Jan.,  1897,  p.  81.  The  italics  are  Mr.  FelTs. 
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is  when  a  law  is  so  flagrantly  unjust  that  it  becomes  a  duty 
to  disobey  it  (that  is  to  say,  in  cases  where  the  evil  of  obeying 
the  law  clearly  outweighs  the  evils  which  may  always  be 
apprehended  from  any  concession  to  lawlessness).  Thus  acts 
in  themselves  indifferent  may  become  moral  duties  when  brought 
under  the  general  obligation  to  honour  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  therefore  this  process  of  legislation,  so  far  from  diminishing, 
should  rather  go  to  strengthen  the  consciousness  of  moral 
freedom  and  personal  responsibility. 

One  argument  for  “natural  rights”  which  Mr.  Fell  derives 
from  his  idea  of  personality  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of. 
He  tells  us  (the  sentence  is  selected  as  typical  of  several  remarks 
to  much  the  same  effect),  “  Personality,  implying  as  it  does  free¬ 
will,  conscience,  and  moral  responsibility,  demands  an  area  in 
which  these  qualities  can  be  exercised ;  which  area  we  shall  call 
Natural  Right.”  ^  Apart  from  the  considerations  just  urged  to 
show  that  State  interference  in  a  particular  sphere  does  not  put 
an  end  to  moral  responsibility  within  that  sphere,  we  have  here 
a  non  sequitwr.  “  Demands  a  sphere certainly,  that  is,  there 
must  always  be  some  sphere  in  which  these  qualities  can  be 
exercised.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  any  particular  sphere 
must  always  be  left  apart,  and  that  the  State  can  never  Have 
any  right  to  infringe  upon  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Fell  remarks  that — 

“  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that,  so  far  as  we  undertake, 
as  a  community,  to  determine  for  the  individnal  what  is  his  *  highest 
good,*  so  far  we  stultify  his  free-will,  conscience,  and  judgment, 
and  that,  therefore,  to  this  extent  we  cease  to  regard  him  as  self- 
determined.”  ’ 

One  would  like  to  know  more  precisely  what  is  meant  here  by 
**  self-determined.”  On  the  one  hand,  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  what  is  his  “good”  (or  on  any  other  subject)  a  man  is 
influenced  by  reasons  presented  to  his  mind,  for  the  most  part, 
either  in  books  or  in  conversation  with  others ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  community,  we  do  most  to  determine  a  man  to  find 
his  good  in  a  particular  direction  by  means  of  education  and 
'  Economic  Bevicv,  Jan.,  1897,  p.  06.  *  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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public  opinion.  In  the  one  case  he  is  just  as  much  or  jnst  as 
little  “  self-determined  ”  as  in  the  other ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
measures  are  taken  to  secure  that  the  direction  in  which  he 
“  determines  himself  ”  shall  be  that  which  the  community  con¬ 
siders  best.  As  to  actual  coercive  power,  all  that  society  can 
do  is  to  exact  from  the  individual  a  comparatively  few  external 
duties  or  forbearances,  and  beyond  what  can  be  thus  controlled 
by  State  regulation,  there  will  always  be  scope  enough  left  in 
which  he  may  cherish  and  pursue  his  own  ideals  of  “good.” 
Even  Mr.  Fell  would  have  us  believe  that — 

“  under  the  strictest  Socialist  regime  .  .  .  the  greater  part  of  life,  and 
the  most  important  parts — namely,  the  will,  the  thought,  the  desire,  and 
those  expressions  thereof  which  are  of  necessity  beyond  external 
control — ^must  continue  ...  to  be  conducted  by  the  individual  at  bis 
own  discretion.”  ^ 

Surely  a  wide  field  enough  for  the  exercise  of  personality ! 

After  setting  forth  his  own  view  of  personality,  Mr.  Fell  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  criticize  the  statements  that  “the  individual  is  an 
abstraction,”  and  that  “  the  person  is  the  product  of  the  State.” 
But  if,  in  speaking  of  the  individual,  it  is  implied  that  he  can  be 
regarded  apart  from  society,  this  most  certainly  is  an  abstraction, 
and  a  meaningless  one ;  and  the  latter  statement  is  also  true  in 
a  sense  which  Mr.  Fell  does  not  notice.  It  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  part  of  a  man’s  personality  by  declaring  that  it 
belongs  to  him  purely  as  an  individual,  and  that  for  it  he  owes 
nothing  to  society.  For  instamce,  we  can  never  say  how  much 
any  given  person  owes  or  does  not  owe  to  education  and  other 
social  infiuences,  and  even  a  mans  innate  qualities  are  due  in 
part  to  the  social  circumstances  in  which  his  parents  and 
ancestors  were  placed.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  person  is,  in 
a  real  sense,  the  product  of  society,  or  of  the  State,  which  is  the 
organized  and  official  form  of  society.  Of  course  it  is  equally 
true  that  society  is  made  up  of  individuals,  but  this  fact  will  not 
avail  to  ove^hrow  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
State.*  It  is  just  because  the  future  welfare  of  society  depends 

'  Economic  BevieWt  Aprit  p.  217. 
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on  the  use  which  individuals  make  of  their  powers  and  faculties, 
that  the  State  is  fully  justified  in  insisting  that  those  capacities, 
which  ore  largely  due  to  social  influences,  shall  be  exercised  for, 
and  not  against,  the  common  good. 

There  is  another  truth  in  respect  of  personality  which  Mr. 
Fell  has  rather  neglected,  and  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
all  questions  between  the  individual  and  the  State,  namely,  that 
personality  can  only  attain  its  full  development  in  and  through, 
not  merely  society,  but  the  State.  The  social  propensities  and 
social  functions  constitute  a  most  important  part  of  personality 
and  personal  action.  This,  indeed,  Mr.  Fell  acknowledges,  but 
he  seems  to  wish  to  confine  the  social  activities  which  are  of  any 
real  value  (with  exceptions  in  favour  of  family  and  national 
feeling),  to  purely  individual  relations  acting  by  purely  volun¬ 
tary  agencies.  Here  he  would  seem  to  make  a  serious  mistake. 
Proper  civic  activities  constitute  a  far  from  insignificant  part 
of  human  life,  and  proper  civic  feelings  a  by  no  means  ignoble 
part  of  human  nature.  The  State  provides  a  more  or  less 
efficient  machinery,  in  many  cases  by  far  the  most  efficient 
possible,  for  carrying  on  such  social  activities  as  Mr.  Fell  regards 
as  eminently  desirable  only  so  long  as  they  are  carried  on  by 
individual  effort  alone.  And  even  on  Mr.  Fell’s  principles  there 
are  many  most  important  duties  which  a  man  has  to  discharge 
in  hm  capacity  of  citizen,  which  require  for  their  faithful  per¬ 
formance  moral  qualities  of  no  mean  order.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Fell  refuses  to  see  that  these  civic  acts  offer  the  widest 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  conscience  and  moral 
responsibility  which  he  so  rightly  regards  as  essential  features 
of  personality.  Instead  of  acknowledging  this,  he  persists  in 
regarding  the  State  as  a  dangerous  though  necessary  machine, 
with  which  we  should  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible,  and  all 
our  dealings  with  it  as  wholly  non-moral,  and  almost  degrading. 
It  is  with  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  truer  view  of 
civic  duty  that  I  have  chosen  the  above  title  for  this  article. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  truly  astounding  charge  against 

I  shall  hare  to  point  oat  later  on  that  we  do  not  claim  to  subordinate  the  indiTidoal 
to  the  State  in  any  sense  which  is  at  all  fairly  open  to  Mr.  Fell’i  strktares. 
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Utilitarianism,  namely,  that  “  it  leaves  undetermined  the  relation 
between  the  State  and  the  individual”^  One  wonders,  on 
reading  this,  whether  Mr.  Fell  has  ever  heard  of  the  formula, 
“every  one  to  count  for  one  and  nobody  for  more  than  one.”  This 
was  one  of  the  most  salient  features  of  Bentham’s  theory,  and 
some  statement  of  the  kind  is  a  necessary  complement  of  every 
system  of  Utilitarianism.  As  for  the  formula  itself,  perhaps  it 
requires  some  defence,  since  it  is  easily  open  to  criticism  and 
misunderstanding.  But  its  justification  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
if  we  make  the  greatest  well-being  of  all  our  object,  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  preferring  the  well-being  of  one  to  that  of 
another ;  and  therefore  the  claims  of  all  ought  to  be  considered 
equally.  This  principle,  however,  does  not  involve  actual  equality 
of  treatment.  Some  inequality  of  reward  in  favour  of  greater 
merit  is  obviously  demanded  by  reasons  of  utility,  as  tending  to 
increase  the  aggregate  of  well-being  by  supplying  a  greater 
stimulus  to  personal  efibrt ;  and,  as  our  standard  is  the  greatest 
well-being,  the  principle  of  equality  must  not  be  applied  in  any 
way  which  would  diminish  the  sum-total  of  general  happiness. 
Still,  only  such  inequality  of  reward  is  proper  a.s  can  be  thus 
justified  on  grounds  of  utility.  Moreover,  since  the  better 
endowed  natures  are  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of- well-being, 
we  are  bound  to  estimate  the  higher  development  of  the  few  as 
more  important  than  the  lower  development  of  the  many,  when¬ 
ever  this  will  mean  a  larger  aggregate  of  general  well-being.  In 
this  way,  Bentham’s  formula  will  be  found  to  work  out  to  what 
Mr.  Rashdall  has  termed  Equality  of  Consideration.  This  right 
is  the  only  one  that  may  fairly  claim  to  be  called  a  natural  right, 
in  the  sense  of  being  always  and  everywhere  absolutely  valid ; 
and  as  all  specific  rights  are  but  applications  of  this  principle  to 
particular  circumstances,  any  one  of  them  (even  the  right  to 
live)  may,  on  occasion,  have  to  yield  to  higher  considerations. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  criticize  Mr.  Fell’s  charge  against 
Utilitariems — that  by  making  the  claim*  of  the  individual  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  those  of  the  community  they  violate  the  Kantian 
precept  which  enjoins  us  to  treat  persons  always  as  ends. 

‘  Economic  Ecview,  Jsn.,  1897,  p.  71. 
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Now,  though  I  have  adopted  the  expression  “  subordinating  tl^ 
person  to'  the  community,”  I  must,  none  the  less,  protest  against 
Mr.  Fell’s  dyslogistic  use  of  it.  On  Utilitarian  principles  the 
individual  is  by  no  means  ignored  to  the  extent  Mr.  Fell 
imagines.  His  particular  interests  are  not  altogether  forgotten 
even  when  they  are  made  to  give  way  to  the  supreme  welfare 
of  the  community  as  a  whole;  they  are  equally  considered 
with  those  of  all  other  members  of  the  society,  and  even  when 
some  great  personal  sacrihce  is  required  from  the  individual 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

It  should  be  observed  further  (what  Mr.  Fell  seems  to  have 
overlooked)  that  the  exact  statement  of  Kant’s  principle  is  that 
we  must  always  treat  persons  "as  ends,  and  never  merely  as 
means.”  That  is  to  say,  this  formula  does  not  altogether  pre¬ 
clude  the  use  of  men  as  means ;  it  only  provides  that  we  shall 
not  at  the  same  time  disregard  their  character  as  ends,  as 
indeed  the  Utilitarian  principle  of  Equality  of  Consideration 
expressly  asserts. 

In  coimection  with  this  question  of  the  subordination  of  the 
individual,  it  is  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  instance  given  by 
Mr.  Fell  of  an  attempt  at  unjusti£able  interference  with  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty — an  attempt,  be  it  noted,  which  did  not  succeed. 
This  was  the  proposal  in  Canada  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine  in 
the  Communion  Service.  Mr.  Fell  assures  us  that  this  proposal 
was  not  rejected  “  because  it  was  not  good  for  the  community.”  * 
But  one  would  have  thought  that  this  was  precisely  the  reason 
which  had  most  induence,  and  certainly  the  suggestion  was 
not  good  for  the  community.  The  spirit  of  religion  is  one  of 
the  highest  elements  in  well-being,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  its  exercise  should  be  completely  free  from 
restraint,  except  when  such  restraint  is  really  demanded  by  the 
strongest  reasons  of  utility.  To  inflict  a  wanton  wound  on 
the  religious  susceptibilities  of  people  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
fad  of  doctrinaire  teet#tallism  is,  of  course,  a  monstrous  out¬ 
rage.  But  to  say  that  religious  opinions  (at  any  rate  when, 
as  in  this  case,  they  are  shown  in  overt  acts)  may  never  be 
'  Economic  Reoiew,  Jsd.,  1897,  p.  72. 
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interfered  with,  is  absurd.  Mr.  Fell’s  principles  would  defend 
the  Car  of  Juggernaut  as  much  as  the  Communion-cup. 

There  remains  one  more  objection  brought  by  Mr.  Fell 
against  the  Utilitarian  theory  which  calls  for  attention.  He 
contends  that  it  provides  “  no  definite  limitations  to  the  action 
of  the  State.”*  Now,  he  seems  here  to  be  making  play  with 
an  ambiguity  in  the  word  “definite.”  It  may  mean,  in  this 
connection,  that  there  is  no  particular  sphere  to  which  the  State 
must  always,  and  in  all  conditions  of  society,  be  confined ;  or 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  from  which  it  must  always  be  excluded. 
In  this  sense  the  allegation  is  true,  but  hardly  of  much 
importance;  even  Mr.  Fell  himself  admits  that  rights  must, 
to  some  extent,  be  relative.  Again,  the  words  may  mean  that 
Utilitarianism  assigns  no  distinct  limitations  to  State  action; 
but  with  this  interpretation  they  are  untrue,  for  conduciveness 
to  the  general  good  is  an  adequate  criterion  for  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  political  measures.  Of  course  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Government  for  the  time  may  at  any  moment  make 
mistakes,  but  this  may  possibly  occur  whatever  criterion  of 
State  action  we  adopt ;  it  is  a  permanent  weakness  inherent  in 
Governments  as  in  all  human  institutions,  and  not  a  defect  in 
the  Utilitarian  system.  We  may  also  note,  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Fell  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  clearly  between  two 
propositions :  on  the  one  hand,  that  for  practical  purposes  wc 
must  depend  upon  the  majority  to  decide  whether  any  par¬ 
ticular  measure  will  tend  to  the  general  good,  and  that  with 
this  sanction  it  becomes  legitimate ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  a 
measure  is  made  right  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  accepted  by 
a  majority.  The  latter  statement  Utilitarians  would  by  no 
means  endorse,  and  would  readily  grant  that  we  cannot  posit 
infallibility  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  or  of  any  other  body 
with  whom  the  decision  may  rest.  According  to  Mr.  Fell, 
“  political  minorities  or  isolated  objectors  are  left  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  strongest  party  without  any  moral  court  of 
appeal  whatever.”  ’  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the 
practical  efiect  of  the  theory,  and  that  it  is  a  poor  consolation 


'  Economic  Bevicw,  Jan.,  1897,  p.  77. 
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when  we  sure  writhing  under  an  unjust  law  to  reflect  that  the 
Government  erred  in  passing  it  But  this  predicament  would 
be  possible  under  any  system,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  discover 
and  appropriate  the  soundest  principles,  and  hope  that  Govern¬ 
ments  will  learn  how  to  apply  them  wisely.  Mr.  Fell  may  urge 
that  there  is  much  less  danger  of  his  principle  being  misapplied. 
But  this  may  well  be  doubted  when  we  see  what  a  wide  inter¬ 
pretation  he  puts  upon  it  To  prove  that  Factory  Acts  and 
compulsory  education  can  be  justified  on  the  principle  of 
preserving  the  equal  liberty  of  all,  is  just  as  hard  a  task  as  to 
show  that  they  conduce  to  the  general  good ;  and  if  the  classes 
who  hold  the  reins  of  power  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less 
unconsciously  influenced  by  corrupt  motives,  they  will  be 
equally  so  determined  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  As  a 
particular  instance,  where  his  principle  could  be  trusted  to 
supply  an  adequate  safeguard,  Mr.  Fell  cites  the  case  of  per¬ 
secution.  Why,  he  asks,  should  not  the  Utilitarian  be  prepared 
to  persecute  ?  Obviously  because  persecution  is  so  very  clearly 
not  “useful,”  in  the  sense  of  tending  to  the  general  good. 
But  we  are  reminded  that,  in  other  ages,  and  even  in  some 
countries  at  the  present  day,  this  method  of  regulation  is 
regarded  as  legitimate.  To  which  it  is  sufiScient  to  reply,  that 
a  man  who  could  tolerate  persecution  would  certainly  be  quite 
incapable  of  understanding  the  principle  of  the  equal  freedom 
of  all.  If  Mr.  Fell  could  persuade  the  Russian  Government 
that  it  has  no  right  to  infringe  on  any  man’s  liberty,  except 
in  the  interests  of  the  equal  liberty  of  others,  he  could  just  as 
easily  demonstrate  that  persecution  is  not  at  all  desirable. 

Mr.  Fell,  of  course,  has  to  admit  that,  even  when  his  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  adopted.  Governments  will  still  be  liable  to  make 
mistakes.  He  replies,  however,  that  in  that  event  “  people  will 
only  dififer  on  questions  of  method,  and  objectors  will,  therefore, 
be  as  safe  as  anybody  else.” '  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
annoyance  felt  at  a  bad  law  should  for  this  reason  be  any  less 
irksome;  and  if  we  are  going  to  allow  legislation  so  wide  a 
scope  as  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Fell  does,  there  will  be  room 
'  EeoMihic  Bevwe,  April,  1897,  pp.  201,  202l 
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enough  for  unjust  and  objectionable  laws.  And,  indeed,  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  differences  of  opinion  about  legislation  con¬ 
ducted  on  Utilitarian  lines  are  nearly  always  only  on  questions 
of  method.  It  is  in  reality,  pace  Mr.  Fell,  extremely  rare  to  find 
genuine  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise 
of  the  ultimate  ends  proposed  by  legislators ;  the  question  almost 
always  is.  What  will  be  the  effects  of  a  particular  law  ? 

Having  thus  examined  Mr.  Fell’s  objections  to  the  quasi- 
Utilitarian  theory  of  the  State,  it  remains  to  notice  his  remarks 
on  two  subsidiary  theories  sometimes  used  as  props  to  it  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Christian  theory  of  sacrifice.  Mr.  Fell  tells 
us  that  "  the  Christian  Socialist  believes,  as  in  duty  bound,  that 
there  are  liberties  inherent  in  each  individual  in  virtue  of  his 
manhood,  which  the  State  did  not  give,  and  cannot  take  away.”  ^ 
This  is,  of  course,  in  a  sense,  true ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  4>08ition  that  there  are  such  things  as  moral 
rights,  which  are  prior  to  and*  independent  of  any  recognition  or 
sanction  by  the  State.  But  after  all,  these  moral  rights  are  purely 
relative  to  circumstances;  they  are  not  regarded  as  “natural 
rights,”  with  the  one  exception  of  the  general  right  of  Equality 
of  Consideration.  Thus  where,  in  popular  language,  we  speak  of 
a  man  being  required  to  sacrifice  his  rights  for  the  public  good, 
the  Utilitarian  holds  that  no  real  right  exists  at  alL  He  does 
not  admit  the  right,  and  then  f^  back  on  the  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  to  justify  the  State  in  requiring  the  individual  to 
forego  it ;  but  rather,  maintaining  that  rights  are  relative  to 
circumstances,  he  would  decide  that  in  view  of  certain  conditions 
the  particular  right  in  question  is  ab  initio  non-exbtent 
because  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  including  the 
individual  specially  concerned.  The  distinguished  authorities 
whom  Mr.  Fell  cites  as  supporting  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  must, 
we  may  presume,  have  intended  it  only  as  a  rule  of  private 
ethics,  and  as  such  it  must  receive  the  assent  of  all  Christians. 
But  any  attempt  to  extend  this  principle  in  order  to  justify 
compulsoiy  State  action  is  manifestly  absurd,  and  Mr.  Fell’s 
criticisms  of  such  an  application  are  in  no  degree  too  strong. 

'  Economic  Review,  Jtn.,  1897,  p.  73. 
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The  oiher  theory  which  falls  under  Mr.  Fell’s  censure,  is 
the  biological  view  of  politics  which  regards  the  State  as  an 
organism.  Now,  respecting  the  use  of  biology  in  political 
discussions,  we  must,  I  think,  make  a  distinction.  Politics  or 
sociology  may  be  studied  under  two  aspecta  It  may  be  treated 
as  a  pure  science,  and  in  this  case  its  scope  must  be  limited  to 
an  examination  of  the  laws  of  political  development,  and  the 
effects  of  particular  institutions;  it  cannot  give  ns  rules  for 
practice,  or  tell  us  that  such  and  such  institutions  are  desirable. 
To  have  a  sociology  which  can  supply  practical  precepts  for 
our  guidance,  we  must  introduce  teleological  considerations ; 
and  these,  in  turn,  imply  some  system  of  ethics  as  a  basis. 
Natural  science,  indeed,  professes — or  rather,  certain  scientific 
men  profess — to  be  able  to  give  ns  a  satisfactory  code  of  ethics : 
but  this  claim  must  be  disallowed,  for  "  positive  ”  science  can  only 
assert,  it  can  never  enjoin;  and  ultimate  ends  by  their  very 
nature  do  not  admit  of  proof  Hence,  neither  biology  nor  any 
other  similar  science  can  tell  us  what  institutions  are  best  To 
know  this  we  must  first  adopt  some  end  a  priori,  and  then  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  utilize  the  researches  of  sociology, 
considered  as  a  pure  science,  with  the  object  of  finding  what 
institutions  wUl  contribute  most  to  that  end.  But  within  the 
sphere  of  this  strictly  sdentific  sociology  biology  can  do  much. 
Mr.  Fell,  indeed,  dismisses  it  rather  contemptuously,  by  pointing 
out  that  the  “  life  ”  with  which  sociology  deals,  is  not  physical 
life  alone.^  But,  in  fact,  sociology  is  not  identical  with  biology ; 
it  is  a  much  more  complex  science,  which  draws  upon  other 
subordinate  sciences,  and,  since  the  phenomena  of  physical  life 
constitute  a  very  large  and  by  no  means  unimportant  part  of 
the  social  conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  biology  may 
supply  the  requisite  key  to  many  of  our  most  difficult  political 
problems.  However,  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  to  defend 
the  intrusion  of  biology  into  politics ;  Mr.  Fell  can  hardly  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  derives  from 
biology  a  "  proof  "  of  natural  rights. 

Passing  to  the  organic  theory  of  the  State,  the  proposition 
'  Eeowmic  Review,  Jao.,  1897,  p.  77. 
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that  "the  State  is  an  organism’*  may  be  allowed  to  convey 
several  important  truths,  provided  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  metaphor ;  bat  obviously  the  State  is  not  a  physical  organism. 
In  the  main  I  agree  with  the  substance  of  Mr.  Fell’s  criticisms 
of  this  theory,  which  of  coarse  is  not  by  any  means  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  Utilitarian  view.  We  have  b^n  warned  against 
its  dangerous  applications  by  the  example  of  Plato,  who,  by 
regarding  the  State  as  an  organism,  was  led  in  perfect  con¬ 
sistency  to  treat  the  lower  classes  in  his  ideal  State  as  mere 
physical  organs ;  and  therefore,  in  spite  of — and  also  in  conse¬ 
quence  of — his  extreme  desire  for  unity,  he  succeeded  in 
producing,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  not  one,  but  two  States. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  very  briefly  Mr.  Fell’s  own 
criterion  of  State  action.  The  first  point  which  strikes  us  is 
its  very  arbitrary  character.  Mr.  Fell  is  always  asserting  that 
we  may  only  employ  force  in  .defence  of  freedom,  that  the  solo 
function  of  the  State  is  to  maintain  freedom,  and  so  on.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  find  in  his  remarks  any  real  ground  for  this 
limitation  ;  and  our  examination  of  his  statement  of  the  claims 
involved  in  the  nature  of  personality,  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  will  not  suffice  to  support  his  thesis. 

It  appears,  further,  that  this  criterion  will  not  work  in 
practice.  Mr.  Fell  himself  is  certainly  not  faithful  to  it  in 
spirit.  It  is  painfully  obvious  that  in  many  cases  he  considers 
certain  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  freedom,  because 
he  believes  that  they  are  desirable,  but  does  not  esteem  them 
desirable,  because  he  can  show  that  they  are  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  freedom.  He  sees  clearly  enough  that  many  measures 
are  justifiable  which  are  not  in  the  direct  and  obvious  sense 
required  to  prevent  men  from  infringing  on  the  equal  freedom 
of  othera  But  having  got  very  strongly  into  his  head  the  idea 
that  this  is  the  sole  justification  of  State  interference,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  cast  about  for  some  means  of  forcing  these  measures 
under  his  formula,  and  by  hook  or  by  crook  he  manages  to  do 
sa  His  formula  becomes  somewhat  strained  in  the  process. 
Thus  when  he  defends  the  Factory  Acts  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  necessary  to  protect  freedom,  the  argument  strikes 
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us  as  far-fetched;  when  he  extends  the  same  argument  to 
compulsory  education,  it  becomes  positively  humorous.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  he  says,  “  This  does  not  exist  directly  to 
‘  elevate  ’  the  poor.”  One  would  have  thought  that  it  did,  and 
that  this  was  its  most  natural  and  obvious  justification.  It  will 
be  observed,  too,  that  by  this  time  the  “  freedom  ”  to  which  he 
attaches  such  an  absolute  importance  begins  to  wear  a  very 
(jueer  complexion. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  briefly  some  of  the  special 
applications  of  Mr.  Fell’s  principles.  With  the  substance  of  his 
remarks  about  the  Nation  and  the  Family  we  shall  all,  ho  doubt, 
completely  agree;  and  there  is  less  need  to  dwell  upon  these 
topics,  for  Mr.  Fell  is  here  engaged  merely  in  getting  over  his 
own  peculiar  difficulties,  which  will  not  arise  under  the  rival 
system.  But  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  various  topics 
connected  with  property,  such  as  taxation  and  bequest,  it  all 
seems  to  be  vitiated  by  a  radically  false  conception  of  property. 
If  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  article  are  sound,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  view  that  all  property  ultimately  belongs 
to  the  State,  private  ”  owners  ”  being  merely  allowed  the  usu¬ 
fruct.  This  will  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  State  is 
absolutely  free  to  confiscate  anything  and  everything.  Where 
private  possessions  have  been  allowed,  relative  moral  rights 
arise ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  thing  as  unjustifiable  appropriation 
by  the  State  is  quite  possible.  The  State  should  not  deal  in  an 
arbitrary  or  inequitable  manner  with  the  property  of  individuals, 
because  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  utility ;  and, 
in  particular,  where  property  is  appropriated  for  public  pur¬ 
poses,  a  fair  compensation  should  always  be  given.  So,  too, 
changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  or  fresh  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  property  should  always  be  made  as  gradually  as 
possible,  and  where  any  real  hardship  would  ensue  some 
equitable  consideration  is  clearly  demanded.  But  these  admis¬ 
sions  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  principle,  which 
indeed  is  the  basis  of  the  English  law  of  realty,  that  all  property 
is  held  of  the  crown. 


'  '  Economic  Beviev,  Jan.,  1897,  p  67. ' 
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It  will  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  existence  of  private  property  is  at 
all  necessary  to  a  properly  constituted  State.  But,  though  we 
may  be  ready  to  grant  that  the  State  need  not  tolerate  private 
property  unless  it  be  to  the  general  advantage,  we  may  have 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  some  measure  of  private  property 
always  will  be  desirable  for  this  reason.  The  institution  is 
usually  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  as  a  stimulus 
to  industry;  but,  however  important  this  may  be  under  the 
present  conditions  of  society,  we  may  perhaps  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  it  shall  be  largely  replaced  by  other  and  even  more 
stimulating  motives  to  social  action. 

A  far  more  convincing  argument  is  that  which  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  power  to  possess  and  use  property  is  essential  to 
the  complete  development  of  personal  character.  Obviously  if 
men  are  made  wholly  dependent  upon  the  State  for  their  daily 
needs,  and  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  responsibility  of  gaining 
their  own  livelihood,  they  will  be  reduced  to  the  weak  and  help¬ 
less  condition  of  children.  So  that  though  the  limits  within 
which  private  property  is  allowed  may  become  much  more 
narrow  than  at  present  (the  possession  of  land,  in  particular, 
rests  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  that  of  other  forms  of 
property),  yet  the  institution  of  private  property  in  some  sort 
will  probably  always  remain,  bound  up  with  the  family  as  one 
of  the  necessary  training-grounds  of  character.  The  discussion 
has  thus  come  round  again  to  a  position  already  alluded  to,  and 
one,  indeed,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much 
emphasis, — namely,  that  the  supreme  element  in  well-being,  and, 
therefore,  the  chief  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  assignment 
of  rights,  is  the  development  of  character. 

N.  E.  Egerton  Swann. 


MODERN  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW. 


For  a  long  time  past  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  administration  of  the  poor-law.  Sir  Henty 
Maine  pointed  out,  years  ago,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  had 
never  been  reconciled  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1834 ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  real  power  passed  into  their  hands,  this 
feeling  was  likely  to  find  vent.  In  short,  to  the  somewhat  easily 
frightened  ratepayer,  pessimists  have  painted  the  future  in  the 
sombre  colours  of  Lockdey  Hail. 

**  Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  nigher, 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying  fire.” 

The  result  might  be  postponed  by  such  acts  as  those  which 
gave  the  election  of  guardians  to  a  constituency  in  which  votes 
were  apportioned  to  rateable  value,  and  by  the  inclusion  of 
justices  of  the  peace  as  ex-ofuno  members  of  a  Board,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  packthreads  by  which  the  lion  was  to  be 
bound  down,  but  follow  the  result  must.  Human  nature, 
self-interest,  class-revenge, — all  these  and  many  more  reasonings 
taken  from  the  lessons  of  history  have  been  used  to  point  a 
moral  And  as  time  went  on,  the  prophets  grew  more  and  more 
certain.  A  date  was  fixed  at  which  the  catastrophe  was  to 
'begin,  and  that  date  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1894,  with 
its  enlargement  of  the  franchise  in  the  election  of  guardians, 
its  repudiation  of  the  ex-offixio  element,  its  lowering  of  the 
qualification  for  the  office  of  g^rdian.  These  various  pro¬ 
visions,  with  their  inevitable  efiect  of  broadening  the  basis  of 
poor-law  administration,  were,  so  the  pessimists  assured  us,  to 
play  havoc  with  the  practical  application  of  the  Act  of  1834. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  argued  by  many  of  us  on  the  other  side,  that 
Mr.  Ritchie’s  Act  did  no  more  than  partly  recognize  an  existing 
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state  of  things.  We  felt  that,  in  the  long  run,  in  a  democratic 
country,  the  people  would  insist  on  controlling  administration, 
and  above  all  in  a  matter  touching  public  feeling  so  nearly 
as  the  poor-law.  We  felt  also  that  this  had  to  be  faced,  and 
perhaps  the  sooner  the  better.  Our  administration  was  on  a 
rotten  foundation  so  long  as  it  did  not  recommend  itself  to  the 
mass  of  the  electorate,  however  ingeniously  we  might  blink 
the  £eu^  by  safeguards  of  one  kind  and  another.  To  the  threats 
— ^for  they  were  hardly  less— of  the  pessimists,  we  answered 
that  magna  ed  verUaa — that  the  class  to  whom  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  poor-law  was  given  in  1834  had  risen  slowly  but 
surely  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  a  sound  conception  of 
the  issues  at  stake, — that  the  new  administrators  might  be 
trusted  to  do  the  same,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  inquire  how  far  these 
various  predictions  have  been  fulfilled. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  changes  in  administration 
and,  which  is  even  more  important,  in  the  spirit  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  are  surprisingly  small.  In  1886  the  ratio  of  paupers  per 
1000  of  the  population  was  26 ;  in  1896  it  was  23*7 ;  and  the 
diminution  which  these  figures  show  is  wholly  in  the  number 
of  outdoor  paupers.  Indoor  paupers,  in  both  years,  are  6*1  per 
1000,  whilst  outdoor  paupers  are  17*6  as  against  19*9  in  1886. 
Waiving  all  questions  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  years, 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  like,  it  may  be, 
at  any  rate,  safely  concluded  that  there  has  not  been  a  general 
movement  in  favour  of  relaxing  the  workhouse  test.  But  facts 
and  figures  are  often  most  misleading  where  they  seem  to  be 
most  conclusive.  It  may  be  that  the  undermining  of  the 
present  administration  is  a  slow  work,  that  tradition  counts 
for  much,  and  that  the  influence  of  a  few  skilled  administrators 
may  be  sufficient  to  "  keep  things  straight.”  What  is  infinitely 
more  important  is  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  coming  generation,  who  will  take  up  the 
work  of  relieving  the  poor  when  it  drops  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  now  do  it  For  this  we  must  look  rather  to  ideas 
than  facts,  and  to  theories  rather  than  to  figures ;  and  it  may 
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be  that  oar  inquiry  may  lead  even  veteran  administrators  to 
reconsider  their  position  with  regard  to  some  points  on  which 
they  have  hitherto  felt  that  the  argument  was  closed.  Happily 
their  views  found  a  most  competent  exponent  at  the  last  Central 
Conference  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  the  discussion  which 
they  evoked  is  a  tribute  to  their  sincerity,  and  also  to  the 
vigour  with  which  they  were  put  forward. 

Let  us  say,  then,  at  once,  that  the  basis  of  these  proposals 
for  recasting  our  poor-law  :system  is  one  with  which  no  reader 
of  this  review  can  quarrel  *‘No  man  liveth  to  himself,  no 
man  dieth  to  himself;”  the  reciprocal  duties  of  society,  the 
responsibility  of  every  member,  the  possibility  of  a  change, 
slow  but  radical,  in  human  nature  itself  are  strongly,  if  tem¬ 
perately,  urged.  With  all  this  we  must  profoundly  sympathize ; 
the  difficulties  begin  when  we  attempt  to  apply  such  principles 
to  a  mass  of  details.  Nor,  again,  can  we  altogether  condemn 
the  statement  that  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  arose  out  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  were — in  part,  at  least — local  and  temporary,  or 
that  the  problem  of  pauperism,  if  not  so  pressing  as  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  is  still  with  us.  The  early  history 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  no  doubt,  shows  a  long  series  of 
repressive  measures,  often  inadequate,  and  seldom  corresponding 
to  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  period  from  Elizabeth  to 
George  III.  is  one  of  partial  repression,  varied  by  experiments, 
and  distinguished  by  a  growing  sense  of  the  need  of  a  steady, 
if  somewhat  cold  appeal  to  reasoned  self-interest,  and  to  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility.  From  Gilbert’s  Act  (1782)  to  1834  comes 
a  time  of  wild  attempts  to  do  two  incompatible  things — to  deal 
with  pauperism  as  a  fait  cuxompli,  and  to  prevent  its  growth 
by  alleviating  its  consequences.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  con¬ 
tradiction  implied  that  led  the  reformers  of  1834  to  cease  alto¬ 
gether  from  alleviation,  to  allow  nature  to  take  its  coarse,  and, 
with  certain  "  saving  clauses  ”  to  let  men  reap  what  they  had 
sown.  The  modem  reformer  would  attack  the  evil  at  its  source, 
rather  than  later  on;  would  attempt  to  make  pauperism 
impossible,  rather  than  uninviting ;  and  would  rely,  not  so  much 
op  the  stimulus  of  fear  for  the  future,  as  on  the  action  of  society' 
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in  removing  the  conditions  which  make  pauperism  so  frequent 
and  so  constant.  This  is,  clearly,  a  very  large  question,  it  raises 
a  vast  number  of  issues.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  immediately  concern  the  giving  of  relief.  We  may  take 
the  various  classes  afiected  by  the  poor-law  in  order. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  sick.  Here  our  reformers  strike  the  true 
note.  Abolish,  they  urge,  all  outdoor  medical  relief,  and  make 
treatment  in  a  workhouse  infirmary  as  good  and  as  acceptable 
as  it  is  in  every  hospital.  With  this  we  cordially  agree.  Let 
us  make  our  infirmaries  as  good  as  possible.  The  only  interest 
which  the  State  has  in  treating  a  sick  man  is  to  make  him  well, 
and  send  him  back  to  his  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Nay,  we 
would  go  further.  The  time  has  come  when  the  distinction 
between  a  workhouse  infirmary  and  a  hospital  may  be  safely 
and  profitably  abolished.  Let  the  test  of  admission  to  an  in¬ 
firmary  be  severity  of  disease .  rather  than  destitution,  stringent 
enough  to  guard  against  malingering,  and  the  stigma  of  pauper¬ 
ism  may  be  safely  removed  from  the  inmate  of  an  infirmary. 
For  we  do  not  believe  that  the  moral  effect  of  receiving  aid  and 
advice  in  an  infirmary  difiers  at  all  from  that  of  receiving  it 
in  a  hospital.  The  abolition  of  outdoor  medical  relief  would  do 
far  more  to  lessen  pauperism  than  the  provision  of  free  surgical 
aid  and  the  best  nursing  and  appliances  would  do  to  increase  it. 
A  man  may  fairly  be  required  to  provide  against  the  ordinary 
ills  to  which  fiesh  is  heir,  but  not  against  those  serious  mis¬ 
chances  which  call  for  a  sojourn  in  a  hospital,  and  all  that  is 
implied  by  it 

Secondly,  as  to  the  aged.  Here  our  reformers  make  a  criti¬ 
cism  which  is  not  without  point  Relief,  as  at  present  given  to 
the  aged,  whether  outdoor  or  indoor,  is  inadequate — outdoor 
relief  is  a  dole,  the  workhouse  a  penal  settlement  As  to  the 
first,  we  cordially  agree.  It  is  a  mockery  to  give  a  man  an 
allowance  which  will,  in  a  town  at  least,  hardly  pay  his  rent. 
It  is  this  miserable  inadequacy  which  in  time  will  turn  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  more  and  more  against  this  particular  form 
of  relief ;  for,  as  the  standard  of  living  rises,  the  contrast  which 
it  implies  will  become  every  year  more  glaring.  An  alternative; 
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no  doubt,  would  be  to  increase  the  scale  on  which  outdoor  relief 
is  given,  and  to  raise  the  amount  till  it  corresponds  to  the 
standard  in  force;  but  such  a  proposal,  with  its  consequent 
increase  in  expense,  and,  we  must  add,  of  attractiveness,  finds 
no  favour.  Shortly,  then,  the  system  of  outdoor  relief,  as  at 
present  conceived,  stands  condemned.  The  grounds  for  con¬ 
demning  it  may  differ  widely  in  different  cases,  but  they  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  make  for  its  abolition.  As  to  the 
second  gravamen.  It  is  urged  that  our  workhouse  accommodation 
is  inadequate,  in  the  sense  that,  looking  at  the  people  who  are 
brought  into  workhouses,  it  is  a  poor  return  for  a  life  of  industry 
in  the  interests  of  the  community.  Man  lives  for  society  as 
well  as  for  himself,  and  society  should  recognize  its  debt  to  him 
by  providing  him  in  old  age  with  a  shelter  and  with  mainte¬ 
nance.  It  is  not  easy  to  weigh  this  argument.  It  would  have 
more  force,  surely,  if  we  lived  in  a  socialistic  community,  where 
all  work  was  done  for  the  State,  and  where  the  State  might 
fairly  provide  for  its  aged  labourers.  As  it  is,  two  things  are 
mixed  up  together.  In  a  sense,  a  somewhat  figurative  sense, 
a  man  works  for  the  community.  In  a  more  literal,  more 
immediate  sense,  he  works  for  a  master.  To  put  upon  the  State 
the  burden  of  providing  for  his  old  age  is  to  relieve  the  master 
from  a  responsibility  which  is  rightfully  his.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  this  view  to  insist  that  every  employer  should  give  pensions 
to  his  workmen;  the  important  point  is,  that  a  State  system  of 
provision  for  old  age  must  infallibly  prevent  the  rise  of  wages 
to  a  point  at  which  such  provision  is  possible.  To  make  the 
taxpayer  relieve  the  employer  is  unjust  and  is  unwise — unjust, 
because  it  weakens  the  employer’s  sense  of  responsibility; 
unwise,  because  it  tempts  men  to  work  for  less  than  their  work 
warrants  them  in  asking.  With  this  proviso,  let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  the  proposal  that  workhouses  should  be  abolished  in  favour 
of  almshouses.  The  difference  is  largely  one  of  words,  and  of 
association.  Every  one  can  point  to  workhouses  of  the  alms¬ 
house  type,  and  to  almshouses  which  are  far  below  the  average 
of  workhouses.  Briefly,  then,  the  reform  proposed  is  this — 
that  we  should  improve  our  workhouses  greatly,  mitigate  to 
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some  extent  their  deterrent  qualities,  and  make  them  more  of 
‘‘harbours  for  shattered  barks.”  How  far  is  this  desirable? 
It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  touching  pictures  of  the  difference 
between  the  poor  man’s  home  and  his  lot  in  the  workhouse. 
We  all  know  the  bare,  clean,  angular  rooms,  the  absence  of 
comfortable  litter,  the  artificial  society,  the  uniform  and  the  diet 
which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the  indoor  pauper’s  life :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peaceful,  contented,  sociable  repose  of 
the  village  patriarch.  Such  contrasts  are  easy  to  draw,  but  to 
those  experienced  in  poor-law  administration  they  are  not  very 
convincing.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are  rarely  found  together  as 
features,  or  incidents  in  the  same  life.  They  stand  as  far  apart 
as  the  Auburn  of  The  Deserted  Village  in  its  prosperity  from 
the  same  village  in  its  desertion.  The  inmates  of  our  work- 
houses  are  not,  as  a  rule,  men  and  women  who  have  known 
happy  and  peaceful  homes.  As  often  as  not  their  whole  lives 
have  been  a  protest  against  both  peace  and  home.  Where  they 
have  distinctly  “  come  down  ”  in  life  it  is  because,  in  the  absence 
of  any  one  to  “see  to”  and  to  care  for  them,  it  was  inevitable 
that  they  should  take  refuge  in  some  public  institution. 
But  the  number  of  these  last,  outside  the  workhouse  infirmary, 
is  far  smaller  than  the  unthinking  public  imagines;  it  may 
be  larger  proportionally  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns, 
but  in  these  last  it  probably  does  not  amount  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  inmates. 

Without  using  language  of  exaggeration  on  the  temperance 
question,  the  fact  that  no  consistent  teetotaller  ever  comes  into 
a  workhouse  speaks  volumea  Is  it,  then,  desirable  to  alter 
the  whole  character  of  our  indoor  relief  to  provide  for  this 
small  class?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  by  organized 
individual  effort  to  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  “coming 
in  ”  ?  But,  granting  all  this,  there  is  much  force  in  the 
criticisms  made  of  our  existing  workhouses.  In  architecture 
they  belong  to  a  period  unfruitful  in  ideas,  in  arrangement  they 
are  very  defective,  in  administration  the  smaller  houses  in 
particular  have  much  to  learn.  But  on  all  these  points  progress 
has  been  steady,  if  it  has  been  somewhat  slow.  Probably  the 
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time  has  come  when  the  whole  principle  of  a  workhouse  may 
be  revised.  At  the  time  of  their  building,  in  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  following  1834,  they  had  a  particular  purpose  to  serve. 
The  old  parish  workhouse,  as  shown  in  Crabbe’s  poems  and 
elsewhere,  had  many  glaring  faults.  It  was  a  home  of  idleness, 
a  centre  of  corruption;  laxity  in  its  government,  excessive 
feeding,  utter  want  of  occupation  combined  to  generate  every 
sort  of  evil.  Against  all  this,  the  new  **  bastille  ”  was  a  stem, 
if  salutary,  protest.  More  discipline  was  to  be  enforced,  diet 
was  to  be  reduced,  separation  of  sexes  to  be  a  reality,  and  the 
negative  side  of  good  living  made  inevitable.  A  lesson  had  to 
be  taught,  and  it  was  taught  by  the  use  of  the  moral  rod. 

Sentiment  might  protest,  nay,  find  considerable  shortcomings 
in  points  of  detail,  but  England  was  in  a  stem  mood  which 
brooked  no  trifling.  How  much  of  the  same  spirit  is  called  for 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  present  day?  We  must 
always  be  careful  lest  we  be  led  away  by  a  disappearance  of 
evils,  which  may  only  lack  the  opportunity  to  revive.  Poor-law 
reformers  once  and  again  in  history  have  thought  that  they 
could  count  on  an  fdtered  state  of  feeling,  and  have  found  that 
they  were  wrong.  The  limits  within  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  improve  our  workhouses  are  somewhat  narrow;  but  the 
reformers  are  probably  right  on  two  pointa  The  improvement 
of  workhouse  accommodation  might  be  safely  carried  somewhat 
further  in  view  of  the  great  and  steady  rise  of  the  standard 
of  living  outside.  Granting  that  there  should  be  a  deterrent 
element,  that  element  can  be  secured  and  yet  a  great  deal  of 
improvement  effected.  The  workhouse  probably  stands  in  a 
very  different  relation  to  the  average  working  man’s  home  now 
from  that  in  which  it  stood  in  1836.  Then,  again,  it  is  diffcult 
to  gauge  the  strength  of  p;iblic  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  it 
certainly  has  far  more  opportunity  for  expressing  itsell  Now, 
if  the  system  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  imperative  that  it 
should  be  supported,  not  condemned,  by  public  opinion.  Hence 
the  workhouses  should  not  conspicuously  fall  short  of  the 
standard  which  public  opinion  demands.  If  the  requirements 
of  that  opinion  can  be  met  and  satisfied  by  changes  which 
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carry  with  them  no  danger  of  weakening  the  deterrent  force 
of  the  system,  then  let  them  be  made  cheerfully  and  in  a  liberal 
spirit.  Whilst  holding  fast  to  the  principle  that  the  life  of  the 
pauper  shall  not  be  attractive,  let  us  follow  the  march  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  improvement.  Let  us  have  quarters  for  our  married 
folk ;  let  us  have  courses  of  instruction  for  our  able-bodied — 
varied,  stimulating,  and  suggestive ;  let  us  abolish  pauper  houses 
and  attendants;  let  us  decorate  our  walls,  and  encourage 
visitors,  and  diminish  the  isolation;  let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
lessen  the  ennui  of  life,  and  find  food  for  the  mind,  and  a 
certain  variety  of  interest  In  a  word,  let  our  workhouses  rise 
superior  to  the  ordinary  home — not  so  much  in  material  comfort 
as  in  the  opportunities  which  they  give  for  a  better  type  of 
life,  negatively  and  positively,  than  is  always  possible  in  the 
hovels  and  shanties  of  our  country  districts,  or  in  the  squalor 
and  overcrowding  of  our  towns.  If  the  workhouse  were,  as 
it  might  be,  a  place  of  improvement  and  of  growth,  it  would 
not,  .1  fear,  be  more  attractive ;  but  it  would  at  least  satisfy 
the  demands  of  its  more  reasonable  critics.  The  ablebodied 
would  leave  it  fitter  to  take  their  part  in  the  struggle  of  life ; 
the  aged  would  find  there  a  system  of  living,  unattractive  at 
first,  but  which,  when  the  end  comes,  would  be  a  source  of 
thankfulness  rather  than  of  repining.  Is  it  urged  that  such 
a  picture  is  idyllic  and  unreal  ?  Such  a  criticism  presupposes 
an  experience  which  is  not  yet  to  hand. 

When  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  proposals  made  for  the 
reform  of  the  treatment  of  children  in  poor-law  establishments, 
we  are  in  a  region  of  paradox.  In  these  days  of  facile  ortho¬ 
doxies  and  crude  panaceas,  it  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  our  most 
progressive  reformers  are  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  "  barrack  ’* 
school  It  is  no  part  of  our  subject  to  discuss  that  thorny 
question;  we  will  only  add  a  single  parallel  The  experience 
of  many  years  has  convinced  us  that,  in  our  own  class  of  life, 
the  home  is  by  no  means  a  model  place  of  instruction.  In 
short,  teachers  among  themselves  will  probably  agree  in  saying 
that  much  of  their  best  work  is  undone  in  the  intervals  which 
are  spent  among  domestic  surroundings.  Without  in  the  least 
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underrating  the  drawbacks  attendant  upon  a  system  which 
places  boys  under  conditions  abnormal  and  artificial,  during 
nine  months  in  the  year,  for  some  ten  years  of  their  lives,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  narrowness  and  the  prejudices,  the  want  of 
horizon,  and  the  absence  of  ideal  which  mark  the  average  Elnglish 
middle  class,  are  a  force  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  reckon,  and 
against  which  he  has  to  strive.  Are  things  so  very  different  in 
a  lower  class?  Is  it  not  possible  to  say  something  in  favour 
of  bringing  the  children  of  pauper  parents  under  the  influence, 
the  almost  exclusive  influence  of  those  from  whom  they 
have  so  much  to  learn.  Home-life,  say  our  reformers,  is  a 
mockery  for  the  poor.  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  but  without  either 
fully  endorsing  or  wholly  condemning  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  no  system  of  dealing  with  pauper  children  can  claim  to  bo 
a  panacea.  There  is  good  in  all,  and  there  is  bad ;  it  is  a  proper 
field  for  variety  of  treatment,  for  observation  and  experiment, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  To  make  good  citizens  is  the  aim  of  all 
practical  reformers ;  we  are,  perhaps,  a  little  liable  nowadays  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  here,  too,  a  deterrent  is  needed.  Our  oft- 
quoted  reformer  is  strong  for  technical  training  of  an  advanced 
kind,  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  those  arts  by  which 
they  can  take  their  part  in  life’s  battle.  We  must  beware  of 
making  the  lot  of  the  pauper  child  an  object  of  envy  to  the 
independent  labourer.  Let  us  begin  with  this  last  Let  us  raise 
the  stemdard  and  increase  the  variety  of  the  training  which  his 
children  receive,  and  then  we  may  safely  and  wisely  raise  the 
standard  for  pauper  children  in  corresponding  fashion.  Nor 
need  we  be  too  careful  of  “  forcing  the  pace.”  The  State  has  to 
provide  for  pauper  children,  they  cure  enfanU  de  la  pairie,  and 
the  State  in  its  treatment  of  them  may  well  set  something  of  an 
example  to  the  average  father  of  a  family.  If  this  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  growth  in  the  opportunities  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  said  father,  a  great  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Lastly,  our  reformers  face  the  question  of  the  able-bodied 
poor.  We  use  this  expression  advisedly ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  is  small,  3*5  per  1000,  and  of 
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these  a  large  proportion  would  not  be  classed  as  able-bodied  by 
any  employer  of  labour.  Now,  for  these  it  is  proposed  that  the 
State  should  find  work,  and  the  supporters  of  this  proposal  fall 
back  upon  a  provision  of  the  Act  of  1601,  by  which  it  is  directed 
that  work  shall  be  found  for  all  such.  That  such  a  provision  is 
contained  in  that  celebrated  Act  cannot  be  denied,  although  it  may 
fairly  be  urged  that  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  it  led  to  the 
gradual  adoption  of  a  workhouse  test.  And  whilst  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  take  our  stand  on  the  recorded  experience  of  history 
as  showing  that  all  attempts  to  create  employment  on  a  largo 
scale  are  doomed  to  failure,  and  disastrous  failure,  we  confess  to  a 
wish  for  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  present  system  of 
treatment  of  the  able-bodied,  including  tramps,  is  unsatisfactory 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  partly  penal,  it  aims  therefore  at  being 
deterrent,  and  so  far  it  succeeds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
no  educational  or  remedial  value.  For  an  able-bodied  man  to 
enter  a  workhouse  is  a  life-sentence.  He  leaves  it,  not  merely 
without  improvement,  but  physically,  at  any  rate,  less  fit  for  the 
work  of  life  than  when  he  entered  it  This  may  be,  it  probably 
is  necessary;  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the  old  poor-law ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  possibly  some  means  might  be  found  of 
avoiding  the  evils  which  the  system  undoubtedly  contains.  It  is 
suggested  that  some  form  of  agricultural  labour  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  case,  and  supply,  as  it  were,  a  sieve  through  which 
the  able-bodied  might  be  passed,  and  the  reality  of  their  pro. 
fessions  tested.  Any  such  experiments  should  be  made  ten¬ 
tatively  and  on  a  small  scale,  and  their  results  carefully  noted ; 
all  that  we  would  urge  is  that  the  chapter  of  experience  is  not 
yet  closed,  and  that  we  may  have  much  to  learn  on  the  most 
difficult  subject  of  lessening  our  unemployed  population.  But 
the  questions  raised  by  this  suggestion  are  really  endless,  and 
most  of  them  lie  outside  the  poor-law  properly  considered. 

And  now  to  conclude.  The  suggestions  made  for  reforming 
the  poor-law  by  the  newly  elected  guardians,  or  the  new  class 
of  electors,  bear  exactly  the  stamp  which  we  should  have  hoped 
to  find.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a  familiar  experience  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  poor  live :  they  are  practical,  they 
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are  tentative,  and  they  embody  an  idea.  This  idea  may  be 
summed  up  in  saying  that  they  propose,  not  so  much  a  relaxation 
of  the  law,  as  its  adaptation  to  a  new  state  of  things ;  they  are 
not  reactionary,  but  progressive.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  1834  and  1897 ;  a  deal  of  water,  as  they  say,  has  flowed 
under  the  bridge  since  the  poor-law  was  last  reformed ;  it  may 
be  that  the  time  has  come  for  re<^nstruction  on  a  new  basis  of 
theory.  We  must  not  tie  ourselves  too  tightly  by  the  example 
of  certain  model  Boards  of  Guardians,  whose  virtues  have  been 
set  forth  almost  ad  nauseam.  These  represent  no  more  than 
an  old  ^stem  at  its  best,  and  the  talk  is  now  of  a  new  system. 
The  cardinal  idea  of  this  system  is  that  more  depends  on  the 
conditions  of  life  than  has  been  realized  hitherto,  and  that  the 
work  of  administrators  is  nowadays  far  more  to  make  pauperism 
impossible  than  to  repress  or  to  crush  it  when  it  is  already  &fait 
accompli. 


L.  R.  PHELPa 
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The  Truck  Act  of  1896. — During  the  last  few  months  there  has 
been  a  great  ontcry  in  certain  papers  against  the  “  Tory  Truck  Act,”  on 
the  ground  that,  so  far  from  remedying  the  abuses  connected  with  fines 
and  deductions,  its  actual  tendency  is  to  legalize  them.  The  London 
Trades  Council,  too,  passed  a  resolution  in  this  sense.  Although  it  is 
indubitable  that  this  Act  does  not  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  workers, 
nevertheless  the  statement  that  it  tends  to  legalize  fines  and  deductions 
is,  as  it  stands,  misleading.  It  would  be  far  truer  to  say  the  opposite  : 
that  it  tends  to  make  fines  and  deductions  illegal.  In  order  to  show 
the  previous  state  of  the  law  on  this  point,  I  will  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  former  Truck*  Acts — the  Truck  Act  of  1831,  and 
the  Truck  Amendment  Act  of  1887,  with  which  some  may  not  be 
familiar. 

The  prinmry  object  of  the  Act  of  1831  was  to  prohibit  the  common 
custom  of  payment  in  commodities  instead  of  in  coin.  An  employer 
would  give  his  workmen  orders  for  so  much  in  goods,  to  be  exchanged 
at  a  shop  in  which  he  had  an  interest.  Since  he  had  no  competitors  to 
fear,  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  provide  sufficient  service  or 
accommodation,  and  women  were  often  kept  standing  for  hours  outside 
these  shops,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  served,  while  the  articles  sold 
were  often  of  inferior  quality.  In  order  to  remove  this  abuse,  it  was 
enacted  (sect  3)  that  **  the  entire  amount  of  the  wages  earned  by  or 
payable  to  any  artificer  ...  in  respect  of  any  labour  done  by  him  .  .  . 
shall  be  actually  paid  to  such  artificer  in  the  current  coin  of  this 
realm,  and  not  otherwise,”  etc.  The  obvious  interpretation  of  this 
section  would  appear  to  be  that  all  deductions  for  fines  and  Qther 
purposes  are -by  it  rendered  illegal.  This  was  at  first  thought  to  be  the 
case,  but,  in  subsequent  decisions,  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
section  was  that,  while  the  entire  amount  paid  in  wages  must  be  paid 
in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  yet  deductions  from  wages  were  left 
untouched  by  this  provision.  Fines  for  impudence  and  spoilt  work 
were  not  considered  illegal  (Redgrave  v.  Kelly,  37  W.R.  543)  ; 
neither  were  deductions  for  materials,  etc.,  since  they  are  a  means 
of  labour,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  wages  defined 
VoL.  VIL — No.  3.  2  c 
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ia  the  act  as  the  ‘‘reward  of  labour”  (Archer  r.  James,  31 
Q.B.  153  (1862)  ).  It  was,  however,  illegal  to  force  a  workman  to 
keep  a  piece  of  cloth  which  he  had  spoilt,  and  to  deduct  its  value  from 
his  wages,  as  the  cloth  would  then  represent  part  of  his  wages 
(Smith  V.  Walton,  L.B.,  3  C.P.D.  109). 

There  was  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent  the  free  sale  of  goods  by 
the  employer  to  the  workman  ;  but  since  (sect  5)  the  employer  could 
not  recover  the  price  of  goods  sold  by  himself  to  the  workman,  or  at  a 
shop  in  which  he  was  interested,  goods  had  to  be  paid  for  in  cash.  ' 

Deductions  were  allowed  for  various  purposes — ^medicine,  medical 
attendance,  fuel,  materials,  etc. — provided  that  such  deductions  did  not 
exceed  the  real  and  true  value  of  the  articles,  and  that  there  was  a 
written  agreement  signed  by  the  artificer  consenting  to  such  deductions  ; 
but  there  was  no  provision  that  the  amount  to  be  deducted  should 
be  specified  in  the  agreement. 

In  the  new  Act,  the  ambiguous  word  “  wages  ”  is  replaced  by  “  sum 
contracted  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  workman.”  No  fines  can 
be  imposed  except  in  accordance  with  a  list  posted  in  the  factory 
or  workshop,  or  under  a  written  contract  signed  by  the  workman  ; 
and,  on  each  occasion  when  he  is  fined,  the  workman  must  be  supplied 
with  particulars  in  writing  as  to  the  reason  of  the  fine.  Fines  can  only 
be  inflicted  in  cases  where  there  is  an  actual  or  probable  injury  to 
the  employer  by  the  fault  of  the  workman.  If  such  fines  exceed  a  fair 
and  reasonable  amount,  the  excess  can  be  recovered  within  six  months.^ 
An  employer  is  bound  to  show  a  contract  or  copy  of  the  same  to  an 
inspector,  and  to  supply  a  copy  to  a  workman  or  shop-assistant,  on 
demand ;  and  he  must  keep  a  register  of  all  fines  and  deductions 
inflicted,  which  shall  be  open  to  inspection.  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
even  when  no  illegal  fines  or  deductions  have  been  actually  imposed, 
if  such  have  been  included  in  the  list  or  contract,  the  law  has  been 
broken,  and  an  inspector  can  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  list. 

The  deductions  for  spoilt  goods  and  for  materials,  tools,  etc.,  are 
under  the  same  regulations ;  they  must  not  exceed  the  actual  or 
estimated  value  of  the  damage  caused,  or  of  the  matwials,  etc.,  supplied. 

I  hope  that  I  have  now  made  it  clear  by  this  brief  summary,  that  the 
efiect  of  the  new  Act  is  to  regulate  deductions  which  were  before 
unlimited,  and  fines  which  were  wholly  outside  the  law;  hence  it  is 
undoubtedly  misleading  to  say  that  it  legalizes  fines  and  deductions. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Act  recognizes  that  fines  and  deductions 

'  Women  and  children  were  already  protected  from  fines  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  damage  sustained  by  the  employer  by  sect  11  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen 
Act,  1876. 
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for  certain  purposes  and  within  certain  limits  are  fair  and  reasonable, 
such  fines  and  dednctions  are  certainly  legal ;  but  this  is  no  change  for 
the  worse.  Under  the  older  Acts,  neither  they  nor  excessive  fines  and 
deductions  were  illegal.  To  object  to  the  Act  on  this  score,  is  merely 
to  object  that  fines  and  deductions  have  not  been  abolished  by  it,  but 
the  abolition  of  fines  and  deductions  is  not  proposed  by  the  Act. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  an  outcry  that  employers  have  imposed  fresh 
fines  under  the  Act ;  but  the  explanation  in  many  of  these  cases  is, 
that  since  no  register  was  kept,  and  no  particulars  supplied  as  to 
the  reason  of  fines,  the  employees  did  not  realize  the  number  of  fines  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several  cases  firms 
have  abolished  fines  and  deductions  altogether  rather  than  submit  to 
these  restrictions. 

So  long  as  fines  and  deductions  are  tolerated,  the  principle  on  which 
this  Act  insists,  namely,  that  they  must  be  a  definite  and  explicit 
part  of  the  contract  between  employer  and  employed,  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  On  the  other  hand,  two  things  are  assumed  by  the  Act — 
(1)  that  the  principle  of  fines  and  deductions  is  fair  and  reasonable ; 
and  (2)  that  it  is  possible  to  ensure  by  legislation  that  actual  fines  and 
deductions  shall  be  so.  This  first  assumption  may  be  justified  under 
ideal  conditions,  namely,  when  the  bargain  has  been  an  equal  one, 
satisfactory  alike  to  employer  and  workmen  ;  and  when  it  is  certain 
that  no  workman  will  be  fined,  unless  for  culpable  negligence,  and  that 
deductions  for  materials,  etc.,  are  not  a  charge  upon  a  fair  rate  of 
wages.  Practically,  however,  except  in  cases  where  there  are  strong 
trade  unions,  the  bargain  is  not  an  equal  one.  In  one  of  the  Belfast 
papers  there  was  a  rueful  criticism  of  the  lists  of  fines  and  deductions 
before  they  had  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  strike,  dwelling  on  the 
impossibility  for  any  workman  to  avoid  all  the  pitfalls  prepared  for 
him.  Spoilt  work  is  often  the  result  of  imperfect  machinery,  bad 
material  or  conditions  of  work ;  for  these  the  workman  is  not 
responsible.  Again,  the  penalty  is  frequently  imposed  on  the  wrong 
person.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  multiply  examples,  but  1  will 
give  one  instance  of  this.  At  a  certain  tailoring  establishment,  if 
alterations,  owing  to  defective  cutting  out,  are  necessary,  the  price 
of  the  labour  of  the  man  employed  to  make  the  alterations  is  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  the  maker  of  the  garment,  who  had  received  it  ready 
cut  out,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  no  blame  could  be  reasonably 
attached. 

In  regard  to  the  second  assumption,  when  one  remembers  how  fre¬ 
quently  the  general  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts  as  to  hours  of 
labour  and  sanitary  conditions  are  broken,  it  does  indeed  seem  hopeless 
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to  expect  that  legislation  will  deal  satisfactorily  with  fines  and  dednc- 
tions  which  are  made  for  different  porposes,  under  different  conditions, 
and  in  a  different  proportion  to  wages,  in  the  varions  trades.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  new  Act  will  put  an  end  to  cases  of  extreme 
injustice,  such,  for  instance,  as  sending  a  cab  to  fetch  a  late  worker, 
and  fining  him  a  shilling  and  the  cab  fare  ;  but  the  delicate  adjustment 
necessary  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the  workers  is  a  sheer  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  only  satisfactory  legislative  solution  is  that  proposed  in 
Mr.  Broadhurst’s  bill,  namely,  the  total  abolition  of  fines  and  deductions. 
The  employer  would  be  able  to  protect  himself  against  loss  by  dismissal, 
and  the  workman  would  be  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  dismissal  to  do 
good  work,  instead  of,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  depressed  by  the 
certainty  that  he  cannot  escape  fines,  however  much  he  may  struggle 
to  do  his  best.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  legislation  alone  can 
never  really  effect  a  satisfactory  solution  ;  where  organization  is  weak 
or  non-existent,  the  danger  of  unjust  dismissal  would  be  very  great, 
but  this  danger  is  less  insidious  than  the  danger  of  excessive  fines,  and 
the  majority  of  workers  seem  to  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  weavers  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire,  the  West  Biding, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  petitioned  to  be  exempted  from  the  Truck 
Acts,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  needed  no  legislative  interference.  It  is  too  soon,  as  yet, 
to  judge  whether  they  have  over-estimated  their  strength,  but  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  say  that  they  will  not  win  without  a  struggle.  Obviously 
this,  which  is  the  ideal  solution,  is,  at  present,  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  workers  in  the  majority  of  trades,  who  are  far  inferior  to  the  cotton 
operatives  in  the  strength  of  their  organizations.  Legislative  inter¬ 
ference  may  be  a  pi$-aller^  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  solution 
practicable  for  some  time  to  come,  and,  moreover,  leaves  ample  room 
for  the  work  of  organizations. 

Mr.  Broadhurst’s  bill  proposes  the  repeal  of  the  1896  Truck  Act, 
and  the  total  abolition  of  the  fines  and  deductions  which  are  regulated 
by  it.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  this  is  very  desirable,  but  under 
present  conditions  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  whole  bill  will  be 
passed,  and  repeal  alone  would  be  a  retrograde  step.  There  are, 
however,  some  defects  in  the  older  Acts  for  which  neither  this  bill  nor 
the  1896  Act  propose  a  remedy. 

i.  The  compulsory  contribution  to  benefit  societies,  etc.,  under  the 
management  of  the  employer.  Since  the  older  Acts  prohibit  the 
imposition  on  the  workman  of  any  condition  as  to  how  he  shall 
spend  his  wages,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  such  compulsory 
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contribatioDB  would  h&Te  been  judged  illegal,  but  this  has  unfortunately 
proved  not  to  be  so.  In  tbe  case  of  Hewlett  v,  Allen  it  was  decided, 
in  the  Court  of  Appeajl,  that  tbe  Truck  Act  had  been  broken,  but  that 
the  plaintiff  was  precluded  by  long  acquiescence  from  recovering  her 
payments  to  the  employer’s  sick  and  accident  club  ;  but  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  former  part  of  the  judgment  was  doubted,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  express  stipulation  that  the  payment  was  to  be  made 
out  of  wages,  that  the  employer  derived  no  profit  from  this  class  of 
deduction,  and  that  such  deductions  were  not  contemplated  in  tbe  Act. 
Such  compulsory  clubs,  etc.,  even  when  well  and  honestly  managed,  are 
obviously  based  on  a  bad  principle,  as  the  employer  gains  by  their  means 
an  additional  hold  on  the  workman  ;  tbe  latter  loses  the  benefit  of  his 
payments  to  tbe  club  by  leaving  work  through  dismissal  or  otherwise, 
and,  unless  exceptionally  well  off,  is  unable  to  belong  to  another  society 
unconnected  with  his  work.  Tbe  deductions  regulated  by  the  new 
Act,  and  which  Mr.  Broadhnrst’s  bill  proposes  to  abolish,  are  only 
such  as  are  inflicted  for  fines,  bad  work,  materials,  etc.,  and  for  or 
in  respect  of  any  other  thing  to  be  done  or  provided  by  the  employer 
in  relation  to  the  work  or  labour  *of  the  workman.” 

ii.  The  limited  application  of  the  Acts  to  the  exclusion  of  certain 
classes  of  employees.  In  the  Act  of  1831  the  word  “artificers”  was 
used  ;  in  the  Amendment  Act  “  workman,”  as  defined  in  the  Employers 
and  Workmen  Act  of  1875,  was  substituted  for  “artificers,”  and  bore  a 
wider  meaning.  Stress  is  laid  in  this  definition  on  manual  labour,  and 
therefore  the  test  in  doubtful  cases  is  whether  labour  forms  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  employees’  work,  or  is  merely  incidental  For 
instance,  clerks,  railway  guards,  omnibus  conductors,  do  not  come  under 
the  Truck  Acts. 

The  new  Act,  indeed,  provides  that  tbe  clause  of  the  Amendment 
Act  relating  to  the  duty  of  inspectors  shall  apply  to  laundries  and  to 
places  where  work  is  given  out.  This  very  important  improvement 
also  finds  a  place  in  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  bill.  Further,  it  is  proposed  in 
that  bill  that  the  word  “  workman  ”  shall  include  shop  assistants  ;  in 
the  new  Act  the  sections  relating  to  fines,  the  recovery  of  unlawful 
fines,  the  provision  that  a  copy  of  a  contract  between  employer  and 
workman  shall  be  furnished  to  tbe  latter  on  demand,  all  apply  to  shop 
assistants  also.  This  would  be  excellent  if  the  law  were  effectively 
enforced,  but  in  tbe  section  referred  to  above,  relating  to  the  duty  of 
inspectors,  there  is  no  mention  of  shops.  In  the  case  of  railway 
servants,  the  Home  Secretary  has  constituted  himself  censor  of  the 
lists  of  fines  posted  by  the  companies  (some  companies  have,  of  course, 
abolished  fines  altogether  under  the  new  regulations)  ;  but  no  one  who 
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realizes  the  abase  of  the  sjstem  of  fines  in  shops  will  be  sanguine  as 
to  a  remedy  consisting  in  the  casual  suggestions  of  inspectors  who  have 
no  power  of  enforcing  their  recommendations,  or  in  a  voice  from  the 
distance,  even  though  it  be  that  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

A  new  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  shops  is  the  only  method  of 
effectual  improvement,  coupled  with  the  growth  of  the  Shop  Assistants’ 
Union,  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  provided  by  improved  legistation  are 
not  merely  nominal. 

Mona  Wilson.  " 

The  Co-operative  Congress,  1897. — Owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
ostentatious  hostility  manifested  toward  co-operators  by  the  Traders’ 
Defence  Association,  there  was  less  acrimonious  discussion  among  the 
Congress  delegates  than  at  some  previous  gatherings.  The  tendency 
to  close  the  ranks  against  a  common  enemy  is  instinctive,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  prevails  any  feeling  of  alarm  among  the  co-operative 
societies,  or  any  disposition  to  admit  the  existence  of  real  danger.  On 
the  contrary,  the  butchers’  crusade  is  looked  upon  as  an  absurdity, 
which  was  no  sooner  brought  into  existence  than  its  futility  was  at 
once  apparent. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  understand  why  the  chairman  of  the 
Congress  should  have  supposed  that  recent  events  may  reasonably 
suggest  a  departure  from  the  well-tried  policy  of  neutrality  in  politics. 
The  wide  range  of  existing  co-operative  undertakings  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  movement  is  not  suffering  from  any  serious  restrictions 
calling  for  the  interposition  of  the  State.  If  the  co-operative  body 
should  gain  special  representation  in  Parliament,  its  representative, 
if  a  single  individual,  would  be  in  a  very  awkward  position.  Some 
have  realized  this  fact,  and  hence  the  suggestion  that  the  movement 
should  be  represented  on  each  side  of  the  Speaker,  which  seems  very 
like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Co-operators  are  not  technical  experts 
like  teachers,  nor  would  they  have  the  same  opportunities  or  pretexts 
for  meddliug  with  legislation  as  trade  unionists.  Happily  the  political 
programme  of  co-operators  is  at  present  blank,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  must  continue  so  if  the  real  work  of  the  movement  is  not 
to  be  neglected. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  tendency  was  presented  in  the  report  of 
a  committee  on  co-operative  education,  which,  however,  was  postponed 
without  leading  to  definite  action.  The  proposed  scheme  involved  the 
appointment  of  a  special  educational  secretary,  and  a  new  committee 
who  should  put  into  operation  an  extensive  educational  code,  having 
as  its  main  feature  the  promulgation  of  the  idea  that  co-operative 
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societies,  as  such,  should  be  represented  on  town  councils  and  local 
boards.  That  many  worthy  co-operators  already  fill  such  positions  is 
well  known,  but  it  is  considered  to  be  a  serious  defect  that  they  have 
not  been  avowedly  chosen  as  representatives  of  their  societies.  Here, 
again,  we  meet  the  suggestion  that  co-operation  is  now  obliged  to  look 
round  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Yet,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  co-operation  has  so  far  failed  to  realize  itself.  Although  com¬ 
paratively  large  funds  are  spent  on  education,  yet  little  is  systematically 
done  for  building  up  the  rank  and  file  in  the  true  co-operative  faith. 
Complaint  is  also  made  that  there  is  little  eagerness  to  found  new 
societies  in  non-co-operative  districts  ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  this  work 
is  superseded  by  the  addition  of  new  branches  to  existing  stores,  we  are 
at  once  confronted  with  the  question  whether  a  mechanical  accretion 
of  bulk  in  certain  districts  can  compensate  us  for  a  lowering  of  the 
general  vitality.  Large  societies,  owing  to  their  very  size,  are  often 
lacking  in  sympathy  and  public  spirit  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
co-operation  when  these  huge  masses  of  population  shall  be  considered 
to  have  accomplished  their  chief  duty  by  sending  some  wirepuller  into 
parliament,  instead  of  realizing-  their  responsibility  for  the  moral 
elevation  of  their  individual  members. 

Nothing  was  done  by  Congress  to  terminate  the  alienation  of  the 
bulk  of  Irish  co-operators  from  the  British  movement.  The  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Union  now  treats  Ireland  as  an  appendage  to  Scotland,  whereas 
most  of  the  Irish  societies  insist  on  Home  Role,  and  have  formed 
a  federation  of  their  own.  Wonderful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
industrial  training  of  the  Irish  farmers,  but  British  co-operators  are 
hindering,  rather  than  helping,  this  good  work. 

An  unofficial  hint  was  dropped  as  to  a  possible  new  departure  in 
co-operation.  The  liquor  manufacture  and  traffic  may  some  day  be 
dealt  with  either  by  co-operative  or  by  collective  organization.  The 
latter  might  take  the  form  of  some  modification  of  the  Gothenburg 
system ;  while  the  co-operative  action  would  rest  on  the  general 
principle  that  the  stores  should  supply  all  the  members’  requirements. 
It  happens,  however,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  co-operators  are 
teetotallers,  and  therefore  any  such  change  will  not  be  introduced 
without  keen  discussion. 

The  existing  relations  between  the  stores  and  the  botchers,  the  latter 
having  succeeded  in  preventing  the  cattle  salesmen  from  supplying 
meat  to  the  co-operators,  were  expected  to  give  rise  to  an  impressive 
demonstration  and  a  prolonged  debate.  This  issue  proved,  however, 
to  be  too  simple  for  much  discussion,  the  problem  being  one  that  will 
quickly  settle  itself.  The  great  ready-money  custom  of  the  Scottish 
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Stores  coaid  not  long  go  a-begging  ;  and  whether  they  will  need  some 
new  agency,  or  will  trnst  to  secnring  direct  snpplies  from  the  farmers, 
the  final  resnlt  cannot  conceivably  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  batchers. 

It  was  carious  to  notice  in  connection  with  such  a  policy  as  boycotting, 
that  the  Congress  drifted  into  an  academic  discnssion  of  "the  social 
contract  ”  and  the  "  rights  of  man  ;  **  bat  these  philosophical  exercises 
will  have  less  infinence  on  the  result  than  the  great  Exhibition  of 
Co-operative  Mannfactnres,  which  was  the  largest  and  finest  that  has 
ever  taken  place,  and  furnished  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  wide 
range  of  co-operative  industry. 

The  Wages  Question  received  very  little  attention  from  the  delegates, 
bnt  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  differences  on  this  subject  are  or 
can  be  smoothed  over.  The  great  majority  of  co-operators  do  not 
desire  to  modify  the  wages  system,  and  when  they  cry  ont  for 
"conciliation**  their  meaning  is  that  the  advocates  of  profit-sharing 
and  co-partnership  ought  to  relinquish  the  field.  It  is,  in  fact, 
practically  impossible  for  the  "  collectivist  **  majority  to  ntake  any  real 
concession,  since  in  their  plan  the  consumer  mast  remain  snpreme. 
Therefore,  even  if  concessions  were  made  to  the  worker,  they  would 
be  merely  of  a  paternal  character,  the  real  control  and  the  substantial 
l)enefits  being  retained  by  the  consumer.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  next  few  years,  a  scheme  of  snperannnation  may  be  framed 
for  the  advantage  of  the  employees  of  the  wholesale  societies,  or  even 
of  the  stores  generally.  But  this  privilege,  even  assuming  that  there 
is  no  tendency  to  make  the  employees  pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  a  fall 
redaction  of  wages,  will  do  nothing  to  affect  their  status  as  wage- 
earners.  The  productive  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  study  the 
interests  of  the  producer,  and  seek  to  give  dignity  to  his  labour  by 
raising  him  to  the  level  of  partnership.  This  policy  operates  very 
slowly  in  effecting  the  moral  elevation  of  the  individuals  concerned, 
yet  sooner  or  later,  it  must  evolve  a  higher  type  of  workman,  both  as 
regards  technical  efficiency  and  social  sympathies. 

Between  co-operators  and  trade  nnionists  also  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  find  a  modus  vivendi.  A  case  was  reported  in  which,  according  to 
the  supporters  of  the  co-operative  factory  concerned,  a  dispute  had 
been  settled  in  such  a  way  as  to  pat  that  factory  at  a  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  all  its  competitors.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected 
that  trade  unionists,  for  the  sake  of  working  out  experimentally  the 
co-operative  theory,  would  be  prepared  to  grant  some  relaxation  of 
their  mles  in  favour  of  co-operative  workshops.  In  practice,  however, 
they  are  often  more  stringent  with  the  co-operators  than  with  private 
employers,  and  this  is  perhaps  dne  to  the  suspicion  that  co-operative 
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methods  may  oltimately  bring  trade  anion  methods  into  disrepute. 
But  whatever  the  difficalty  may  be,  the  Co-operative  and  Trade  Union 
Congrresses  follow  the  only  course  open  to  them  in  maintaining  a  joint 
committee,  which  is  available  for  purposes  of  arbitration  when  trade 
disputes  unfortunately  occur  in  co-operative  works. 

Delsoate. 

**  Local  Death-rates  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  Ten 
Tears  1881-90.*’*  This  is  an  acutely  reasoned  pamphlet  pointing 
out  the  influences  which  tell  upon  local  death-rates,  and  may  render 
them  altogether  nntrustworthy.  The  writer  does  not  shrink  from 
asserting  “  as  a  fact,  that  between  the  ages  5  and  45,  and  particularly 
between  the  ages  15  and  35,  such  an  impression  is  made  upon  death- 
rates  by  migrations  and  by  casual  events,  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  the  forces  operating  for  and  against  life, 
the  facts  at  those  ages  should  be  left  out  of  account,  and  our  attention 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  statistics  as  to  ages  0-5  and  45 
upwards.”  He  shows,  for  instance,  that  whilst,  as  respects  the  female 
sex,  ‘*in  London,  the  rate  at  age  O-^  is  113*5  per  cent,  of  the 
national  rate,  the  proportion  falls  by  steps  to  78*1  per  cent,  at  age 
15-25,  and  rises  afterwards,  also  by  steps,  to  108*3  per  cent,  at  age 
45-55.  In  Birmingham  there  is  a  similar  progressive  fall  and  rise.” 
To  this  corresponds  a  rise  in  mortality,  in  country  districts,  from  after 
0-5  to  15-25,  followed  by  a  fall  after  age  25—35  (though  it  rises 
somewhat  after  55).  The  tendency  is  less  strong  as  to  males,  but  can 
be  traced  in  many  instances. 

It  has  been  already  admitted,  in  the  supplement  to  the  Fifty-fifth 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar  General,  that  ”  the  districts,  mainly 
towns,  in  which  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  domestic  servants  are 
employed,  are  made  to  appear  healthier  than  they  really  are,  whilst 
the  reverse  effect  is  produced  on  the  country  districts  which  furnish 
the  supply  of  domestic  servants  to  the  towns.”  Mr.  Welton,  pursuing 
the  subject,  shows  that  an  excess  of  deaths  from  phthisis  of  females 
over  males  is  characteristic  of  the  twenty-one  counties  from  which 
female  servants  are  chiefly  drawn,  “  who  return  to  their  native  places 
when  unable  to  fulfil  their  duties.”  In  towns  a  different  cause,  the 
existence  of  asylums,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  tends  to  raise  the  death- 
rate  abnormally.  Thus  when  we  find  at  Canterbury,  out  of  a  total 
of  3700  deaths,  592  in  the  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital ;  at 
Chichester,  195  out  of  1544  in  the  General  Infirmary  and  Dispensary  ; 

'  By  Thomas  A.  Welton.  Reprinted  for  private  drcnlation  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Statittical  Society,  vol.  lx.,  pt.  L  (March,  1897). 
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at  Maidstone,  1646  oat  of  9427  in  the  West  Kent  Greneral  Hospital 
and  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  real 
local  mortality  is  not  unduly  sirelled  by  that  of  patients  from  ontside. 

Mr.  Welton’s  conclusion  appears  to  be  therefore  justified,  that  we 
should  **  think  over  the  local  circumstances  before  attaching  value  to 
any  death-rate  whatever.”  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  in  which  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  census  returns 
of  ages  was  pointed  out,  Mr.  Welton  observed  that  *‘at  the  age  20-25 
the  figure  for  females  was  invariably  too  large,  for  a  doable  reason  : 
first,  there  were  always  a  certain  number  of  girls  of  the  working  class 
who,  being  tall  and  well  grown,  were  able  to  add  a  year  or  two  to 
their  ages  and  get  higher  wages  accordingly.  That  applied  also 
to  young  men.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
ladies  who  fell  into  that  period  because  they  did  not  wish  to  rise  above 
25.  The  ages  from  25  to  30  were  depleted  by  those  who  chose  to  be 
younger,  but  invaded  by  a  still  larger  number  who  would  not  exceed 
30.  And  so  it  went  on  until  after  40.”  ' 

John  M.  Ludlow. 

The  Women’s  Industrial  Council,  now  in  its  third  year,  has 
recently  published  its  second  Annual  Report.  It  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  personal  generosity  which  has  enabled  it  to  extend  the  field 
of  labour ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  note  of  discouragement  con¬ 
stantly  audible  in  the  Report,  dne  to  lack  of  funds.  The  work  done 
in  the  matter  of  active  investigation  and  organization  has  been  at 
present  confined  to  London,  but  the  Council  has  kept  in  touch  with 
and  discussed  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  industrial  conditions  of 
women.  It  has  affiliated  to  itself  more  or  less  directly  the  various 
anions  for  the  protection  of  women’s  trades  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
particularly  hopeful  to  see*that  it  is  able  to  rely  largely  upon  voluntary 
assistance,  and  that  real  help  is  the  result  of  the  cultivated  sympathy 
of  the  often  derided  “  new  woman.” 

To  pass  to  details  : — its  Investigation  Committee  has  made  careful 
inquiry  into  the  occupation  of  women  who  become  paupers  in  London. 
Here  it  has  revealed  curious  facts,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  that 
**  domestic  service  ”  and  charing  ”  send  in  more  than  proportionate 
numbers  of  paupers  to  the  Unions.  It  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
variable  character  of  pay  and  conditions  of  work  in  hospitals,  as  well 
as  to  the  excessive  hours.  Perhaps  allowance  has  not  been  made  for 
the  variety  of  classes  from  which  hospital  nurses  are  drawn  ;  although 
this  consideration  does  not  make  the  absurd  and  suicidal  length  of 
hours  less  wrong  and  irrational.  Add  to  this  a  series  of  researches 
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into  the  condition  of  woman  shop-assutants,  with  especial  note  of 
a  great  evil  in  the  matter  of  early  trains.  It  has  found  that  work¬ 
women  are  often  brought  to  Liverpool  Street  at  least  two  hours  before 
tbeir  places  of  industry  open,  whereby  they  are  exposed  to  evils  of 
many  kinds.  It  has  done  its  best  to  remedy  this  nuisance  by  complaint. 

Perhaps  a  more  important  committee  is  that  which  seeks  out 
remediable  defects  in  the  education  of  the  girl  wage-earner,  with  an 
endeavour  to  spread  knowledge  both  among  and  about  the  industrial 
classes.  The  matter  of  child  employment  has  come  within  its  scope, 
and  the  Report  shows  that  there  is  still  grievous  and  illegal  overwork, 
that  the  value  of  such  labour  is  economically  very  small,  and  that,  in 
such  forms  as  the  sale  of  evening  papers,  it  is  the  root  of  evil  to  the 
lads  employed.  It  must  indeed  be  ever  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret 
that  a  civilized  community  should  permit  its  streets  to  become  hideous, 
and  its  children  degraded,  in  the  endeavour  to  palm  off  vain  literature 
upon  the  foolish  buyer.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  abuse  of  the  maxim 
Caveat  emptor  is  the  only  argument  in  favour  of  the  practice. 

Lectures  and  pamphlets  are  useful  to  aid  this  branch  of  the  work, 
though  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  all  societies  tend  to  spend  too 
much  money  and  strength  in  the  somewhat  ineffectual  distribution  of 
such  literature.  Its  lectures  seem  to  have  been  of  much  use,  and 
certainly  its  central  library  (still  merely  a  nucleus)  should  be  of  great 
value. 

The  Statistical  Committee  has  occupied  itself  in  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  literature.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  evident  tendency  to  the  extension  of  State  interference,  and  the 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  need  for  a  central  body  to  advise  in  matters 
of  social  and  industrial  reform.  The  lack  of  organizations,  similar  to 
our  Trades  Unions,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  much  hindered 
this  committee  in  its  work.  The  Organizations  Committee  devotes 
itself  to  the  formation  of  women’s  clubs,  settlements,  and  unions, 
besides  advising  its  clients  as  to  the  exact  scope  and  power  of  Factory 
Laws,  etc.  Not  the  last  of  its  practical  benefits  is  tbe  provision  of 
scientific  physical  drill  for  girls.  There  is,  besides,  a  Legal  Committee, 
whose  watchful  eye  is  over  all  Parliamentary  measures  which  affect 
women.  It  has  succeeded  in  starting'a  **  Legal  Advice  Bureau,”  similar 
to  the  legal  association  in  Sweden,  and  our  **  Poor  Man’s  Lawyer.” 

After  reading  the  Report  there  is  left  upon  the  mind  a  conviction 
of  the  value  and  permanence  of  the  Council’s  work,  and  a  regret  that 
such  a  useful,  if  unsentimental  means  of  industrial  reform  attracts  so 
few  subscribers. 


Spenser  Farquhabson. 
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The  National  Union  of  Typists  and  the  Co-opebativb 
Ttpe-Wbitebs,  Limited. — The  “National  Union  of  Typists”  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  specimen  in  England  of  a  class  of  bodies  of  which 
nearly  two  hundred  exist  in  France — trade  unions  of  employers  and 
employed  combined.  An  applicant  for  membership  must  either  carry 
on  business  as  a  typist  on  his  or  her  own  account ;  be  an  articled  pupil, 
clerk,  or  assistant  in  an  ofSce,  and  engaged  in  type-writing  with  or 
without  shorthand,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  or  satisfy  the  committee 
of  management  that  he  or  she  takes  an  interest  in  type-writing  and 
typists,  and  is  willing  and  desirous  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
union,  furnish  evidence  of  qualification,  and  pass  an  examination  (rule 
11).  The  society  was  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  June  9, 
1892,  and  a  somewhat  largely  attended  conference  was  held  by  it  in 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  on  Monday,  May  24th,  in  both  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  subjects  discussed  were  “  scale  of  charges,  contract  work, 
percentages,  salaries,  teaching,  and  examinations.”  Resolutions  were 
passed  confirming  and  approving  the  list  of  charges  published  by  the 
union,  “  to  be  enforced  on  all  occasions  ;  ”  but  also  for  inviting  “  the 
proprietors  of  the  type-writing  offices,  and  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  type-writer  companies  in  London,  to  attend  a  private  meeting,  to 
be  called  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the 
present  N.U.T.  scale  of  charges,  and  to  devise  a  means  whereby  some 
such  scale  may  be  made  obligatory,” — the  latter  resolution  evidently 
rendering  the  former  nugatory,  since  its  object  is  to  turn  a  scale  which 
had  been  “  confirmed  and  approved,”  “  to  be  enforced  on  all  occasions,” 
into  a  subject  of  consideration  by  a  committee  of  employers,  and  to 
make  only  “  some  such  scale  .  .  .  obligatory,”  when  means  have  been 
devised  for  the  purpose.  Another  more  practical  resolution  urged  upon 
typists  “the  necessity  for  combining  in  a  strong  union  (1)  for  the 
furtherance  and  protection  of  their  interests;  (2)  for  raising  the 
standard  of  work  and  workers  ;  (3)  for  the  prevention  of  the  sweating 
of  employees.”  For  this  purpose,  however,  the  rules  of  the  National 
Typists*  Union  would  seem  to  require  considerable  modification,  so  as 
to  secure  the  fair  representation  of  the  working  typist,  whether  in  an 
office  or  working  independently.  It  was  obvious  from  the  description, 
that  the  most  benevolent  intentions  on  the  part  of  an  employer  did  not 
prevent  him  from  recommending  a  looseness  of  standard  as  to  prices 
and  salaries  which  would  stultify  the  whole  purpose  of  the  union. 

The  conference,  it  may  be  observed,  included  representatives  of  a 
body  of  typists,  as  yet  small,  but  hoping  to  grow  much  bigger — the 
“Co-operative  Type-Writers,  Limited,”  registered  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  August  5, 1896  (but  in  existence  before  that 
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date),  a  recognized  member  both  of  the  Co-operative  Union  and  of  the 
Co-operative  Productive  Federation.  The  society  is  one  which  may  be 
said  to  have  proceeded  almost  entirely  from  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
of  the  London  branch  of  which  its  manager.  Miss  Macdonogh,  is  an  active 
member.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  pronounce  it  a  success,  but  its 
business  is  an  increasing  oue,  and  the  question  of  establishing  branches 
has  already  been  discussed. 

John  M.  Lhdlow. 

Industrial  Partnership. — It  is  many  years  since  Arnold  Toynbee 
wrote  that  the  possibility  of  co-operative  production  rested  on  the 
moral  progress  of  the  workmen.  To  such  progress  he  looked  for  a 
remedy  from  the  jealousies  and  discordance  which  had  till  then  ruined 
all  such  bodies.  The  tenth  year  of  “  William  Thomson  &  Sons, 
Limited,”  of  Huddersfield,  is  a  proof  that  such  an  organization  is 
possible.  The  balance  sheet,  with  its  6  per  cent,  dividend  on  share 
capital,  its  distribution  of  1«.  9d.  in  the  £  to  wages,  and  of  Is.  in  the 
£  on  shareholders*  and  co-operative  purchases  above  £50,  is  warrant 
of  practical  success  which  appeals ’to  the  most  scepticaL  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  real  co-operation — so  often 
obscured  by  confusion  with  distributive  co-operation — is  that  all  who 
help  in  the  work  of  production  shall  have  some  share  in  the  control 
and  profits  of  the  business.  This  balance  sheet  is  the  kind  of  practical 
result  which  shatters  the  ”  economic  man’s  ”  theories  of  wages  and 
profits.  The  society  is  peculiarly  strengthened  by  the  eight-hours  day, 
since  the  adoption  of  which  over  £1100  has  been  divided  among  the 
workers.  It  is,  above  all,  encouraging,  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
reorganization  of  industry  upon  a  moral  basis,  to  find  Mr.  Thomson 
speaking  so  emphatically  of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  “  empirical 
methods  of  the  competitive  world,  and  taking  a  stand  upon  the  honesty 
of  production,  and  the  just  principles  which  rule  the  labours  of  the 
firm.” 

Spenser  Fabquharson. 

Exclusive  Dealinq. — The  Central  Executive  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  has  recently  issued  a  short  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  following 
efiect. 

**  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Council  the  Executive 
beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  exclusive  dealing,  i.e.  the  practice  of  purchasing  goods  only  from 
tradesmen  who  obseive  the  standard  regulations  for  each  trade.  The 
standards  referred  to  are,  of  course,  not  necessarily  permanent.  In 
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fact,  the  standard  rates  for  the  skilled  trades  have  risen  during  the 
last  fifty  years ;  but  perhaps,  for  example,  in  the  event  of  serious 
foreign  competition,  they  might  again  be  forced  down.  The  standard 
regulations  for  a  trade,  then,  should  be  taken  to  mean  the  best  that 
can  be  secured  at  a  given  time  in  a  particular  locality. 

*‘I.  Principles.  1.  The  importance  of  the  moral  pressure  of  public 
opinion  in  determining  the  conditions  of  industry  is  now  generally 
recognized.  The  legislation  of  the  State  and  the  influence  of  trade 
organizations  have  each  been  necessary  factors  in  securing  the  improve¬ 
ments  already  made ;  but,  in  the  last  resort,  their  efficiency  largely 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  well-informed  public  opinion,  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  its  social  responsibilities.  At  the  present  moment  our 
chief  requirement  is  that  this  social  force  should  be  vigorously  exerted 
in  order  that  the  existing  laws  should  be  more  thoroughly  carried  out. 

**  2.  Something  more,  however,  is  required  than  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Law  even  when  supported  by  public  opinion.  For 
instance,  in  regard  to  the  evils  of  *  Sweating,’  t.e.  when  the  workers 
are  either  grossly  underpaid,  or  employed  during  excessively  long 
hours,  or  made  to  work  at  an  unreasonably  high  pressure — it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the  ultimate  blame  lies  upon  the  general 
body  of  consumers.  The  extreme  competition  amongst  middlemen  is 
mainly  due  to  their  anxiety  to  attract  customers  by  responding  to  the 
common  avidity  for  cheap  bargains  ;  and  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  because  the  ordinary  methods  of  buying  and  selling 
are  not  illegal,  they  are  therefore  morally  justifiable.  In  fact,  people 
who  simply  buy  goods  in  a  shop  for  their  own  use  are  indirectly  the 
employers  of  those  who  have  made  the  articles,  and  therefore  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  As  for 
the  tradesman  himself,  if  he  can  secure  a  legitimate  profit  on  his  turn¬ 
over,  he  will  not  suffer  any  injury  by  attending  to  special  requirements 
on  the  part  of  his  customers  ;  and  all  honourable  tradesmen  would 
readily  adopt  a  standard  of  wages,  hours,  etc.,  to  secure  a  decent  living 
for  their  employees,  if  they  could  trust  the  public  to  protect  them  from 
the  unfair  competition  of  less  scrupulous  rivals. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  Church  in  thin  matter  is  quite  plain.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  law  of  the  State  represents  the  standard  of  morality  to 
which  at  any  particular  moment  it  may  seem  possible  to  compel  all 
citizens  to  conform,  if  need  be,  by  physical  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Christian  law,  enforced  only  by  spiritual  sanctions,  represents  the 
ideal  of  moral  conduct  at  which  the  Christian  conscience  and  a  lively 
sense  of  duty  would  prompt  us  to  aim.  The  Church  of  Christ  has 
■till  the  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  '  binding  and  loosing,*  of  declaring 
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with  authority  what-  must  and  what  must  not  be  done.  The  com¬ 
mission  given  to  the  Apostles  has  never  been  revoked,  and  it  can  be 
exercised  in  other  ways  than  by  the  decrees  of  councils.  That  it 
should  be  exercised  is  a  pressing  need  of  an  age  when  all  men  alike 
claim  freedom  of  judgment  and  have  equal  political  power.  That  we 
may  in  our  measure  be  enabled  to  recognize  it,  we  must  seek  anew 
the  insight,  the  faith,  the  courage,  which  a  vital  acceptance  of  the 
Incarnation  will  bring  to  us. 

Methods.  1.  In  attempting  to  give  some  practical  effect  to 
these  principles,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  publish  lists  of 
tradesmen  who  observe  the  standard  regulations  in  each  trade.  There 
are  certain  obvious  difficulties  in  preparing  such  a  list.  Extreme  care 
must  be  taken  to  secure  accuracy  and  perfect  fairness  of  treatment  to 
all  parties  concerned.  It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  certain  technical 
and  legal  proprieties  in  method  and  statement. 

**2.  The  simplest  method  of  forming  a  ‘white  list’  is  when  a 
start  can  be  made  with  trades  already  organized.  Where  both 
associations  of  the  masters  and  associations  of  the  men  exist  in  any 
trade  it  is  usually  found  that  they  have  adopted  a  code  of  rules  for 
their  mutual  benefit  Such  a  code  is  open  to  public  inspection,  and 
generally  represents  a  fair  standard  of  regulations  for  the  trade  in  that 
locality,  which,  if  duly  observed,  should  tend  to  foster  its  true  economy 
and  highest  efficiency.  In  towns  where  Trades  Councils  or  Federations 
of  the  various  trades  exist,  it  is  possible  to  get  this  information  from 
the  secretary  for  all  the  federated  trades.  At  Oxford  and  Birkenhead 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Couucils  have  published  lists  for  the  use  of  the 
C.S.U.  and  the  public  in  generaL  In  these  instances,  the  C.S.U. 
simply  provides  a  social  conscience,  possessing  a  sense  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  then  appeals  to  the 
practical  men  of  business,  both  employers  and  employed,  to  provide 
information  as  to  fair  and  proper  standards. 

“  3.  A  more  difficult  method  is  for  the  C.S.U.,  or  for  any  other  body 
of  consumers,  to  undertake  the  whole  responsibility  of  issuing  such  a 
list.  This  would  involve  a  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
work  in  each  trade,  the  formulation  of  a  code  of  rules,  and  consultations 
with  both  employers  and  employed  in  regard  to  the  practical  effect  of 
the  regulations  proposed. 

“  This  method  has  been  applied  with  great  success  by  the  Glasgow 
C.S.U.  to  the  tailoring  trade  in  that  city,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by 
the  London  C.S.U. 

“  In  the  same  manner  the  Oxford  C.S.U.  has  dealt  with  the 
unorganized  bakery  trade  :  a  code  of  rules  has  been  unanimously 
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accepted  at  a  joiot  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  master  bakers,  the 
joornejmen,  and  the  consumers,  and  a  union  has  been  formed  among 
the  journejmen.  But  the  list  of  firms  which'  will  work  by  this 
standard  will  be  pubUsbed  by  the  Trades  Council  along  with  those  of 
the  other  trades. 

**In  conclusion,  the  Executive  would  urge  all  Branches  of  the 
C.S.n.  to  undertake  some  practical  work  of  this  kind.  The  experience 
already  gained  shows  how  much  can  be  done  even  by  a  small  group  of 
people  who  are  really  in  earnest  about  their  Christianity,  who  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  see  how  their  principles  are  meant  to  apply  to 
the  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  who  are  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  make  some  personal  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  true  and  just 
in  all  their  economic  dealings. 

In  regard  to  the  two  methods  suggested,  the  Executive  wish  to 
emphasize  the  difficulties,  both  technical  and  practical,  of  the  second 
method,  and  to  express  their  conviction  that  the  first  method  is  not 
only  more  likely  to  lead  to  immediate  practical  results,  but  is  also  more 
congruous  with  the  position  occupied  by  the  C.S.U. 

**  Copies  of  lists  already  in  circulation,  and  further  information  or 
advice,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

“  By  order  of  the  Executive. 

«  B.  F.  DUNELM  (Hon.  Chairman). 

•  “  J.  CARTER  (Hon.  Secretary). 


/un«3, 1897.' 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration  from 
and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896  (House  of  Commons  Paper, 
No.  165,  foL,  61  pp.,  6d.,  postage  1^.)  give  the  total  departures  from 
the  country  as  721,865,  the  arrivals  as  678,782.  But  it  is  stated 
that  about  10,000  foreign  sailors  are  included  in  the  immigrants  because 
they  come  here  as  passengers,  and  are  omitted  from  the  emigrants 
because  they  go  away  as  crews  of  ships.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  “  Do 
they  never  come  back  again  as  crews  of  ships  ?  ”  It  seems  highly 
improbable  that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  sailor  immigrants  go  to  man 
new  ships  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreign  countries.  How* 
ever,  accepting  the  correction,  we  get  a  net  outflow  of  53,583,  which  is 
the  joint  result  of  a  net  outflow  of  61,883  natives,  and  a  net  inflow  of 
8300  foreigners.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  fervent  advocate  of  the 
exclusion  of  aliens  will  conclude  from  this  that  every  foreign  immigrant 
does  as  much  work  as  seven  and  a  half  natives,  but  if  any  one  did  so, 
he  would  not  even  then  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  vitality  of  the 
immigrant  as  Mr.  Simmonds,  the  compiler  of  the  tables,  who,  in  spite 
of  repeated  protests  in  these  pages,  persists  in  asserting  that  the 
immigration  “  brought  about  a  net  increase  of  approximately  8300  in 
the  foreign  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  thereby  implying  that 
all  foreigners  become  immortal  when  they  settle  in  this  country. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  classification  of  passengers  into 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Foreign,  which  leaves  no  place  for  the 
colonial-born  British  subject.  The  scandal  is  of  old  standing,  but  is 
embodied  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  passed  as  lately  as  1894. 
Schedule  xiv.  of  that  act  provides  four  columns  only,  and  the  skipper, 
no  matter  how  imperial  his  sympathies,  must  describe  not  only  his 
Australian-born,  but  also  his  French-Canadian,  his  Indian  Rajah,  and 
his  Zulu  King  passenger  as  ^  English,”  Scotch,”  **  Irish,”  or 
“Foreign.”  < 

The  Betum  of  Certificates  of  Naturalization  issued  to  Aliens 
during  1896  (Commons  Paper,  No.  164,  fob,  13  pp.,  2d.')  shows 
that  however  “destitute”  the  alien  immigrants  may  be  on  their 
VoL.  VIL— No.  3.  2d 
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arriyal,  a  considerable  percentage  of  them  can  afford  the  sum  of  £5  for 
the  mere  luxury  of  naturalization,  after  they  have  resided  in  this 
country  for  the  qualifying  five  years.  The  list  contains  the  names  of 
more  than  700  persons,  of  whom  over  300  were  **  Bussians.” 

As  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  England  for  1895  (C.  8403,  8to,  371  pp..  Is.  6<f.,  postage 
4i(f.)  takes  us  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  preseut  intercensual  decade, 
we  may  now  compare  the  movement  of  the  quinquennium  with  that  of 
its  immediate  predecessors.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
annual  number  of  marriages,  births,  aud  deaths,  and  also  the  average 
annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  in  each  quinquennium  from  1861  to 
1895 ;  the  average  annual  loss  by  migration,  and  the  consequent  average 
annual  increase  of  population  in  each  decade  from  1861  to  1891,^  with 
an  estimate  of  the  average  annual  loss  by  migration  and  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  last  quinquennium  : — 


BiiUi*. 

DmUis. 

Excenof 

Birtfaa. 

Lo«bj  I 

Migration,  j 

lacreaae  of 
Popnlatloo. 

1861-65 

175,421 

180,503 

724,970 

466,391 

258,579 

1  5,956 

'  264,604 

1866-70 

775,049 

492,508 

282,541 

1871-75 

200,043 

831,735 

514J»50 

817.185 

1 14,830 

326,217 

1876-80 

192,265 

886,021 

521,112 

QiSA  QAQ 

1881-85 

202,025 

892.879 

517,032 

375,847 

1 61,738 

302,809 

1886-90 

207,460 

885,168 

531,921 

853;247 

1891-95 

225,401 

907,853 

557,078 

850,775 

29JS00 

^  321fi00 

To  arrive  at  the  net  emigration  from  England  and  Wales  during  the 
last  five  years,  I  have  taken  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  relating  to  the 
United  Kingdom  {Bkonomic  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  414,  vol.  iii.  p.  433,  vol. 
iv.  p.  406,  vol.  V.  p.  417,  vol.  vi.  p.  412),  added,  though  with  some 
doubt,  10,000  per  annum  for  the  mysterious  foreign  sailors,  and 
deducted  the  figure  giveu  for  the  emigration  from  Ireland  in  Emigra¬ 
tion  Statistics  for  Ireland,  1896  (Command  Paper  8366,  fol.,  14  pp., 
2(f.),  which  probably  represents  with  sufficient  accuracy  Ireland’s  net 
loss  by  migration.  This  gives  the  net  loss  by  migration  for  Great 
Britain,  and  I  have  divided  this  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
same  proportions  as  it  was  divided  in  1881-90. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  annual  increment  which  the  table 
discloses,  there  seems  to  be  here  little  scope  for  alarmist  Malthusian 
prophecies  about  geometrical  progression.  The  diminution  of  the  loss 

*  I.e.  between  the  censuses.  A  trifling  error  is  introduced  by  the  fact  that  the 
censuses  are  taken  at  the  beginning  of  April,  instead  of  on  January  1.  The  loss 
by  migration  is  found  by  deducting  the  increase  shown  by  the  censuses  from 
t^  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
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bj  migration,  it  mast  be  remembered,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  canse 
an  increase  in  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  since  emigrants  are  for 
the  most  part  people  of  connubial  age.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
births  is  consequently  amply  accounted  for,  not  by  anything  which  has 
happened  in  England,  but  by  the  want  of  prosperity  in  America  and 
other  new  countries,  which  has  discouraged  emigration.  There  is  thus 
little  or  no  evidence  of  any  change  in  the  force  of  the  domestic  causes, 
whatever  they  are,  which  seem  to  be  gradually  bringing  to  an  end  the 
period  of  rapidly  increasing  population.  One  of  these  causes,  though 
probably  not  a  very  important  one,  is  the  increase  of  the  average  age 
of  bachelors  and  spinsters  at  marriage.  This  was  slightly  interrupted 
in  1894,  but  resumed  its  upward  march  in  1895.  In  1885  the  average 
age  of  the  bachelors  at  nuuriage  was  26  years  and  1  month,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  spinsters  24  years  and  5^  months.*  In  1895  the 
ages  were  26  years  and  7  months,  and  25  years  and  half  a  month. 
Widowers  and  widows  appear  to  be  more  and  more  content  with  the 
widowed  state,  or  less  and  less  attractive.  In  1876  in  every  1000 
marriages  the  bridegroom  was  a  widower  in  141  cases,  and  the  bride 
a  widow  in  103.  In  1895  there  were  only  109  widowers  and  76 
widows.  It  is  curious  that  so  enormous  a  fall  as  this  should  have 
eluded  common  observation. 

Some  complaints  against  the  practice  of  the  registration  officials  and 
against  the  insufficient  tabulation  and  publication  of  the  census  results 
are  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
worhing  of  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  1 889,  etc.  (C.  8348,  fol., 
14  pp.,  2^.,  postage  l<f.),  which  is  accompanied  by  Minutes  of  Evidence 
(C.  8349,  fol.,  131  pp..  Is.  Id.,  postage  3d.).  There  is,  it  appears, 
considerable  laxity  in  recording  the  occupation  of  married  women  who 
die  after  being  out  of  employment  for  a  short  time,  and  the  ages  of 
persons  employed  in  the  steamed  weaving  sheds  are  not  procurable,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  test  statements  like  that  of  the  union  officer  who 
declared  that  weavers  were  being  **  stewed  alive  by  act  of  parliament.” 
The  committee  have  introduced  a  pleasing  variation  of  the  usual 
practice  of  such  bodies.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  evidence 
of  selected  witnesses,  one  of  whom,  it  appears,  was  sent  before  them 
not  because  he  had  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  subject,  but  because 
he  had  rheumatism,  they  went  to  the  factories  themselves  and  picked 
their  own  witnesses.  The  results  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  style  of  evidence.  Here  is  an  instance — . 

“2048.  But  you  know  that  some  of  the  weavers  have  made 
complaints  about  the  practice  of  steaming  ?  ” 

“  WeU,  I  have  seen  about  it  in  the  papers,  that  is  all.” 
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“  2049.  But  you  have  not  heard  about  it  amongst  your  friends  ?  ” 

«No.” 

The  committee’s  most  important  discovery  is  that  the  supposed  evils 
of  steaming  arise  largely  from  the  filthy  practice  of  using  water  drawn 
from  the  polluted  Lancashire  streams  and  rivers  for  the  production  of 
the  steam. 

According  to  one  witness  the  telephone  is  a  potent  aid  to  breaches 
of  the  factory  acts.  When  the  inspector  arrives  at  the  railway  station 
of  a  town,  some  one  hears  of  it,  the  telephone  is  set  going,  and 
everything  is  soon  in  apple-pie  order.  He  suggested  that  the  inspector 
should  sometimes  arrive  by  cab  instead  of  by  train.  That  so  august 
an  official  should  travel  by  the  ordinary  means  of  communication,  is  an 
idea  which  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  witness  or  the 
committee.  It  is  true  that  the  paved  roads  of  South  Lancashire  are 
atrocious,  but  two-inch  tyres  can  still  be  obtained. 

Several  Foreign  Office  papers  of  interest  have  been  published.  A 
Report  on  the  Drink  Question  in  Russia  (F.  0.  Miscellaneous,  No.  .. 
416,  8vo,  6  pp.,  ^.)  gives  an  account  of  the  State  monopoly  of  vodka 
which  is  being  gradually  extended  over  the  whole  of  Russia.  Mr. 
Consul  Jamieson’s  Report  on  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  (F.  0.  Miscellaneous,  No.  415,  8vo,  62  pp.,  3<f., 
postage  l<f.)  is  interesting  not  only  from  an  immediately  practical 
point  of  view,  but  as  affording  useful  parallels  to  our  own  mediseval 
taxation.  A  simple  method  of  providing  for  cost  of  collection  is  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  story  of  a  man  who  paid  customs  to  the  extent  of  7^  taels 
and  was  given  a  receipt  for  only  4.  He  protested  that  as  he  was  acting 
as  agent  for  some  one  else,  he  must  have  a  receipt  for  the  whole  sum> 
whereupon  he  received  a  polite  official  explanation  to  the  effect  that 

a  tael  was  not  a  tael  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  was  such 
a  sum  as  would  enable  the  local  authority  to  lay  down  a  tael  of  the 
standard  weight  and  purity  in  Peking,”  after  paying  every  kind  of 
expense  in  connection  with  its  collection  and  transmission.  The 
Report  for  1895  on  the  German  Insurance  Laws  (F.  0.  Miscellaneous, 
No.  418,  8vo,  8  pp.,  Icf.)  continues  the  statistics  given  in  former 
reports  on  the  same  subject.  The  Report  on  German  Competition  with 
British  Manufactures  in  the  Netherlands  (F.  0.  Miscellaneous,  No. 
419,  5  pp.,  ^.)  will  be  strange  reading  to  the  gentleman  who,  in 
answer  to  the  absurd  request  of  the  Daily  News,  suggested  ”  Ichabod”  as 
the  most  suitable  name  for  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  ”  At  the 
present  moment,”  we  are  told,  ”  the  general  complaint  appears  to  be 
that  British  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  engine  and  tool  makers,  are 
so  full  of  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  foreign  orders  punctually 
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executed,  while  in  this  respect  Giennany  is  much  more  prompt  in 
deliveries.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  too'mnch  to  hope  that  the  patriotic  protectionist  will 
be  consoled  to  hear  that  **  the  very  marked  increase  in  the  supply  of 
British  jams,  biscuits,  etc.,  continues  to  make  progress,  a  natural  con> 
sequence  of  the  cheapness  of  sugar  in  England,  brought  about  greatly 
by  the  system  of  continental  premiums  on  the  exportation  of  beet 
sugars  from  the  Continent.” 

As  frequently  happens,  a  piece  de  risistance  comes  from  Italy  in 
the  shape  of  the  Report  on  the  Economic  and  Financial  Situation  in 
Italy  (F.  0.  Miscellaneous,  No.  417,  8vo,  pp.  4d.,  postage  1^.). 

Edwin  Camnan. 


REVIEWS. 


LECTURES  ON  JUSTICE,  POLICE,  REVENUE,  AND  ARMS  ; 
Delivered  in  the  Universitj  of  Glasgow.  By  Adam  Smith. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edwin  Cannan. 
[xlii.,  294  pp.  Demy  8vo.  10«.  Qd.  net.  Clarendon  Press. 
Oxford,  1896.3 

It  is  well  known  that  both  the  Wealth  of  Nations  and  the  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments  were  based  upon  lectures  delivered  by  Adam 
Smith  as  part  of  a  continuous  course  upon  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  no 
record  of  these  lectures  in  their  lecture-form  has  been  preserved.  The 
original  MS.  was  burned  by  the  author’s  directions.  Mr.  Cannan  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  find  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Maconocbie  a  volume  of  notes  containing  a  verbatim  report,  taken 
probably  in  1763,  of  a  portion  of  this  famous  course.  The  range  of  the 
course  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  book.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  economic  side  of  the  lectures  which  will  excite  the  most  wide  and 
most  serious  interest.  They  tend  in  particular  to  vindicate  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  Adam  Smith,  and  to  disprove  the  idea  of  his  indebtedness  to 
Turgot.  “  The  report  of  the  lectures,”  says  Mr.  Cannan,  “  does  more 
in  regard  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations  than  merely  dispose  finally  of  the 
Turgot  myth.  It  enables  us  to  follow  the  gradual  construction  of 
the  work  almost  from  its  very  foundation,  and  to  distinguish  positively 
between  what  the  original  genius  of  its  author  created  of  British 
materials  on  the  one  hand  and  French  materials  on  the  other.”  Mr. 
Cannan  goes  on  to  trace  the  process  of  expansion  by  which  the  famous 
Wealth  of  Nations,  and  indeed  the  whole  science  of  political  economy 
as  it  is  now  understood,  grew,  partly  through  the  suggestion  of  fresh 
problems  by  French  economic  speculation,  out  of  a  minute  section  of 
the  traditional  lecture-programme  inherited  by  him  from  his  predecessor, 
F.  Hutcheson. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  indicate  in  detail  the  relation  between  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  and  this  earlier  production,  and  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  remarks  on  the  early  portion  of  the  book,  which  represents 
a  side  of  Adam  Smith’s  teaching  which  is  now  revealed  to  us  for  the 
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first  time.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  presented  with  a  very 
corions  jumble  of  political  philosophy,  ethics,  jurisprudence  and  positive 
law  (English,  Scotch,  and  Roman).  The  fact  is  that  Adam  Smith 
had  inherited  a  subject  which  absolutely  refused  to  fit  in  with  his  own 
moral  and  political  theories.  The  earlier  writers  on  natural  law  really 
believed  that  there  was  a  system  of  rules  discoverable  a  priori  by 
reason  which  were  binding — not  merely  morally  binding,  but  legally 
binding  also — upon  all  nations,  without  ever  having  been  enacted  or 
otherwise  adopted  by  any  human  authority,  though  it  was  also  no 
doubt  believed  that  these  rules  would  be  found  more  or  less  universally 
to  underlie  the  particular  laws  of  every  civilized  nation.  This  con¬ 
ception  has  of  course  a  great  history.  It  served  at  one  time  an 
excellent  purpose.  It  checked  despotism  ;  it  tended  to  rationalize  and 
improve  positive  law  ;  it  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  international  law 
and  supplied  a  sanction  for  its  commands.  Adam  Smith’s  ethical 
system  obviously  destroyed  the  possibility  of  such  a  conception  of 
natural  law.  Yet  something  had  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  was 
still,  indeed,  open  to  him  to  understand  the  subject  as  being  merely  the 
**  theory  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  run  through  and  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  laws  of  all  nations,”  i.e.  a  Utilitarian  theory  of  the 
principles  of  legislation.  The  principles  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  friend  Hume  were  no  doubt  really  fatal  to  this,  as  to  all  other  oughts, 
though  the  amiable  and  orthodox  Smith  was  sublimely  unconscious 
of  the  irreconcilable  hostility  between  ‘*the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
experimental  method  of  reasoning  into  moral  subjects,”  and  that 
belief  in  an  absolute  moral  ideal  to  which  every  page  of  his  own 
almost  gushing  work  on  ethics  bears  witness.  With  whatever  incon¬ 
sistency  of  philosophical  basis,  he  might,  no  doubt,  bad  his  mind  been 
directed  into  that  grove,  have  become  an  earlier  Bentham.  But  the 
tradition  was  too  strong  for  him :  he  was  supposed  to  be  concerning 
himself  with  law,  not  with  what  law  ought  to  be.  Moreover,  the  bent 
of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  prefer  a  rambling  survey  of  the  various 
laws,  institutions  and  customs  of  different  nations  to  a  priori  philo¬ 
sophical  construction  ;  and  had  not  his  imperfectly  understood  Master 
Hume  laid  it  down  that  ethics  ought  to  be  ‘‘inductive”?  Hence 
the  chapter  on  the  original  principles  of  government  practically 
resolves  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  de  facto  men  do 
obey  their  rulers.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  sensible  polemic  against 
the  social  contract  theory,  but  it  is  refuted  mainly  as  an  explanation 
of  the  question  why  men  do  obey  governments.  There  is  not  a  word 
on  the  ethical  question,  why  men  ought  to  obey.  Then  we  get  a  discursive 
kind  of  epitome  of  universal  history  under  the  heading,  “  The  nature 
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of  government  and  its  progress  in  the  first  ages  of  society,*’  and  so  on, 
gradually  narrowing  itself  into  an  account  of  the  English  Constitution 
and  its  formation.  When  we  expect  at  last  to  get  to  something  like 
political  philosophy  proper, under  ‘’the  rights  of  sovereigns,” our  curiosity 
has  to  be  satisfied  by  the  assurance  that  in  every  nation  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government  is  high  treason,  followed  by  an  inaccurate 
disquisition  on  the  English  law  of  treason  and  praemunire.  At  last  we 
do  come  to  an  admission  that  it  may  be  morally  right  to  resist  the 
law,  but  we  do  not  get  much  nearer  a  theory  of  political  obligation. 
“  It  is  hard  to  determine  what  a  monarch  may  do  or  not  do,”  we  are 
told,  as  though  our  author  was  still  unwilling  to  admit  that  a  rule  of 
conduct  may  be  good  law,  but  very  bad  morality. 

“  Domestic  law  ”  is  treated  in  much  the  same  spirit.  The  section 
contains  little  of  interest,  except  some  remarks  on  the  economic 
effects  of  slavery.  The  discussion  on  the  origin  of  property  is  interest* 
ing,  as  showing  a  recognition  of  the  village  community,  which  is 
sometimes  treated  as  a  discovery  of  the  present  century.  It  had  not 
escaped  Adam  Smith  that  “  there  are  the  remains  of  a  common 
land  property  in  our  own  day.”  Wherever  he  deals  with  facts,  Adam 
Smith  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  acute  economist  degenerates  into 
the  muddled-headed  philosopher  the  moment  he  leaves  his  proper 
province.  So  little  had  his  Utilitarianism  settled  accounts  with 
the  old  traditional  Law  of  Nature,  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
expound,  that  we  find  him  talking  gravely  about  **  the  right  of  inherit¬ 
ance, — which  is  not  a  creature  of  the  civil  law,  but  arises  from 
nature.”  The  context  shows  that  he  did  not  mean  merely  that  it  is 
prior  to  formal  legislation  ;  the  whole  paragraph  (p.  129  seq.)  betrays 
an  absolute  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  morality,  of 
positive  law,  and  of  international  law.  An  ethical  proposition  is 
proved  by  citing  the  decision  of  a  Scotch  Court  in  a  case  of  maritime 
prize. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  further  indications  of  the  small 
intrinsic  value  which  this  portion  of  the  treatise,  though  full  of  curious 
and  entertaining  reading,  possesses  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view — 
a  value  smaller  even  than  that  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  which  possesses 
a  high  educational  utility  as  an  elaborate  illustration  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  reconciling  fundamentally  contradictory  views  of  ethics.  I 
cannot  help,  however,  remarking  on  the  interest  which  the  book  possesses 
from  another  point  of  view.  Considered  as  an  education  for  boys  of 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  these  fragments  of  philosophy,  history,  politics, 
economics,  constitutional,  civil,  and  international  law,  must  have 
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been  immensely  instractive  and  stimulating.  Those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  peruse  the  **  general  papers  ”  of  sixth-form  boys  standing  for 
matriculation  from  English  public  schools,  will  wish  that  something 
of  the  kind  could  be  provided  for  these  victims  of  a  stupid  pedagogic 
tradition. 

It  remains  for  me  to  testify  to  the  extraordinary  excellence  of 
Mr.  Cannan’s  editing.  He  has  spent  enormous  labour  in  tracing  the 
probable  authorities  and  sources  of  Adam  Smith’s  statements,  and  in 
correcting  his  frequent  blunders  on  matters  of  law  and  history.  Readers 
of  the  Economic  Beview  will  not  need  to  be  assured  that  Mr.  Cannan 
can  be  entertaining  on  the  very  driest  of  subject-matters.  In  correct¬ 
ing  the  blunders  of  Adam  Smith’s  pupil,  and  of  the  later  copyist  of 
the  original  notes,  he  frequently  shows  an  ingenuity  which,  applied 
to  some  worthless  fragment  of  erotic  Latin  poetry,  would  have  made 
his  reputation  as  a  textual  critic. 

H.  Rashdall. 

LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  LONDON.  By 
Chablbs  Booth.  [Vol.  viii.  480  pp.  8vo.  7t.  6d.  net.  Mac¬ 
millan.  London,  1897.3 

Those  who  have  been  faithful  to  Mr.  Booth  through  the  rather 
monotonous  chapters  in  which  he  tabulates  the  conditions  of  labour  in 
various  trades,  will  have  their  reward  in  the  present  volume,  which  is 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  information  abont  the  life  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  in  London.  Not  that  the  book  deals  only  with  the 
rich.  The  first  section,  entitled  **  Civil  and  Municipal  Service,” 
embraces  all  who  draw  their  pay  from  Government  or  from  corpora¬ 
tions,  from  Treasury  clerks  down  to  the  crossing-sweepers  employed 
by  the  vestries.  The  advantages  of  working  for  public  bodies  seem  to 
be  as  much  appreciated  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher  grades  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Not  only  are  the  municipal  authorities  generally  good  employers, 
but  even  where  this  is  not  so,  service  under  them  is  much  coveted 
because  of  its  regularity  and  certainty.  Wages  have  been  raised 
considerably  in  most  of  the  humbler  offices  during  the  last  few  years, 
with  the  result,  Mr.  Booth  says,  of  driving  out  of  them  the  class  of 
feeble  and  infirm  persons  whom  the  rise  in  wages  was  meant  to  benefit. 
Now  that  the  County  Council  and  the  vestries  pride  themselves  on 
being  good  masters,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  superior  servants. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  Government  employee,  even  with  a  low  salary 
and  long  hours,  will  voluntarily  relinquish  his  position  for  private 
employment.  In  the  police  force  the  resignations  are  less  than  one 
per  cent,  a  year.  In  the  Post  Office,  complaints  are  made  that  the 
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Government  takes  advantage  of  this  preference,  to  give  low  wages  and 
exact  long  hoars ;  and  there  seems  to  be  some  justification  for  this 
complaint.  Everything  goes  to  prove  that  an  assured  income  and 
position  are  very  highly  valued  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
that  any  social  reform  which  should  increase  the  security  of  tenure 
among  workers,  would  add  enormously  to  the  general  happiness. 

The  chapter  on  the  army  as  a  profession  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  The  greatest  drawback  to  service  in  the  ranks  is  undoubtedly 
the  necessary  prohibition  of  marriage  for  the  majority  of  soldiers, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  proper  moral  and  sanitary  supervision,  leads 
to  scandalous  and  terrible  evils.  In  the  legal  profession,  there  seems 
to  be  the  deepest  poverty  and  misery  among  the  **  law-writers,”  while 
the  position  of  barrister’s  clerk  seems  often  to  be  an  enviable  one.  In 
medicine,  if  Sir  James  Paget’s  figures  are  correct,  a  larger  proportion 
attain  fair  success  than  can  be  the  case  in  most  professions,  while  cases 
of  'complete  failure,  not  attributable  to  vice  or  idleness,  are  very  few. 
The  severity  of  competition  among  female  workers  of  the  higher 
grades  is  well  shown  by  statistics  furnished  by  matrons  of  hospitals. 
In  one  of  these  establishments  there  were  2500  applications  for  nursing 
work  in  twelve  months.  Among  the  attractions  of  this  profession, 
which  compensate  for  its  undoubted  hardships,  Mr.  Booth  reckons 
excellent  prospects  of  marriage,  aided  by  **  a  most  becoming  uniform.” 
Among  those  who  minister  to  the  amusement  of  London,  music-hall 
singers  seem  to  be  the  best  paid,  and  professional  cricketers  perhaps 
the  worst. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn,  from  the  chapter  on  education, 
that  39  board-school  masters  in  London  receive  over  £350  a  year,  and 
132  others  over  £300.  In  the  voluntary  schools  the  maximum  salaries 
are  not  nearly  so  high.  Mr.  Booth  has  gone  carefully  into  the  subject 
of  clerical  incomes,  and  his  estimate  of  £276  as  the  average  net  income 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and  £138  as  that  of  a  curate,  is  probably  not 
far  from  the  truth,  though  the  average  value  of  a  benefice  in  London  is 
very  considerably  higher  than  in  the  whole  country.  Presbyterian 
ministers  are  much  better  paid,  their  average  stipend  being  £460. 
The  Unitarians  also  give  higher  salaries  to  their  ministers  than  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  long  and  very  interesting  appendix  on 
pauperism  in  Stepney,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  studied.  It  is  a 
dismal  record,  showing  how  disease,  vice,  and  misery  are  the  hereditary 
portion  of  some,  usually  prolific,  families,  and  enabling  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  drain  upon  the  nation  in  money,  morals,  and  health,  which 
the  presence  among  us  of  such  degraded  types  entails.  In  many  cases 
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the  degrf^ation  has  reached  the  point  where  it  seems  to  be  incurable  : 
each  generation  is  worse  than  the  last,  and  the  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  decay  of  its  members  only  stops  short  of  the^point  which 
would  relieve  society  of  the  incubus. 

W.  B.  Inge. 

HISTOIRE  DES  CORPORATIONS  DE  METIERS  DEPUIS 
LEUBS  ORIGINES  JUSQU’A  LEUR  SUPPRESSION  EN 
1791.  Suivre  d’une  Etude  sur  I’E volution  de  I’ldee  Corporative 
au  19*  Si^cle,  et  sur  les  Syndicate  Professionnels.  Par  Etiekme 
'Mabtin  St.  L£ox,  Docteur  en  Droit,  Avocat  h  la  Cour  d*AppeL 
[671  pp.  8vo.  8  francs.  Guillaumin.  Paris,  1897.] 

This  is  a  really  valuable  work,  full  of  matter,  on  the  French  craft 
gilds,  or  Corporations  de  Metiers,”  and  on  their  modern  successors, 
the  “  syndicate  professionnels,”  answering  mainly  to  our  trade  unions. 
Perhaps  the  substance  of  the  information  contained  in  it  is  to  be  found 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  earlier  work  of  M.  P.  Hubert  Valleroux  {Les 
Associations  Co-opSratives  en  France  et  en  Angleterre :  Guilaumin  ; 
Paris  ;  1884),  but  M.  St.  Leon  has  treated  his  subject  with  a  thorough¬ 
ness  which  will  leave  but  little  to  glean  to  his  successors. 

It  should  be  observed,  indeed,  that  in  the  Livre  des  Meiers 
drawn  up  for  the  Paris  trades  by  Etienne  Boileau,  provost  of  Paris  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  France  possesses  a  document 
of  invaluable  importance  for  the  history  of  her  craft  gilds,  to  which 
England  offers  no  parallel.  For  whilst  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith’s  collection 
of  gild  ordinances,  from  returns  made  in  January,  1389,  includes  those 
of  only  eight  craft  gilds,  the  Livre  des  Mkiers  embraces  a  hundred. 
Moreover,  as  the  French  craft  gilds  continued  to  be  regulated  by  law 
till  their  suppression  in  1791,  their  documentary  history  is  practically 
continuous  and  complete  after  the  first  beginnings,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  M.  St.  Leon’s  pages  for  this.  But  it  is  important 
to  point  out  the  profound  difference  which  exists  between  the  history 
of  English  and  that  of  French  craft  gilds.  With  us  there  has  been 
no  formal  suppression — witness  the  City  companies, — but  the  Acts 
of  37  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  4,  and  1  Edw.  VL,  c.  14,  virtually  killed  the 
gilds  by  confiscating  their  lands.  Some  of  their  objects  indeed,  e.g. 
regulation  of  apprenticeship,  and,  in  many  trades,  of  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  labour,  were  sought  to  be  still  attained  through  legislation 
till  well  within  the  present  century,  since  the  Act  54  Geo.  HI.,  c.  16, 
abolishing  the  obligation  of  apprenticeship,  dated  only  from  1814.  But 
in  France,  the  ^‘jurandes  et  maitrises”  remained  in  force — although 
for  a  few  months  formally  suppressed  by  Turgot,  in  February  1776 — till 
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their  final  Buppression  in  1791.  Thus,  whilst  in  England  the  gild 
system  is  a  mere  tradition,  and  the  real  successors  to  the  gild,  the  trade 
unions,  pursue  their  own  ends  without,  practically,  looking  back  in 
the  least  to  their  predecessors,  in  France  the  spirit  of  them  is  still 
alive.  Living  men  may  have  spoken  with  those  who  once  belonged 
to  them  ;  one  remarkable  institution  indeed,  that  of  the  cotnpagnonnage^ 
associations  amongst  journeymen,  connected  with  the  gild  system,  but 
never  legally  recognized,  was  alive  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  and 
men  still  living  have  belonged  to  it,  whilst  its  history  was  for  the  first 
time  given  to  the  public  by  Agricol  Perdiguier,  the  friend  of  Greorges 
Sand.  Hence,  though  the  ‘‘  syndicate  professionnels  ”  answer  in  the 
main,  as  has  been  said,  to  our  trade  unions,  and  some  of  them  reproduce 
them  altogether  in  their  working  and  their  aims,  yet  their  general 
tendency,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  law  of  1884 
which  regulates  them,  is  rather  towards  the  gild. 

For  present  purposes,  the  most  important  part  of  M.  St.  L4on*s  work 
is  the  last  chapter,  **  £tude  sur  I’^l volution  de  Tldee  Corporative  au  19* 
Si^le, — ^le  Present  et  1* Avenir,”  which  chiefly  deals  with  the  French 
syndicate  professionnels,”  and  the  schemes  for  their  development. 
Legally,  the  object  of  a  “  syndicat  professionnel  ”  is  exclusively  .  . .  the 
defence  of  industrial,  economic,  and  agricultural  interests.”  Syndicates 
obtain  a  legal  status  by  the  local  deposit  of  their  rules,  and  of  a  list  of 
names  of  their  managers  ;  can  only  acquire  such  real  property  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  meetings,  libraries,  and  courses  of  professional  instruction  ; 
but  can  establish  sick  and  old-age  funds  for  their  members,  and  labour- 
bureaux,  to  the  benefit  of  which  even  withdrawing  members  may  retain 
a  claim.  Unions  of  syndicates  may  also  be  established,  but  can  acquire 
no  real  property,  nor  can  they  sue  or  be  sued.  But  the  last  word  has 
not  been  spoken  on  the  subject,  the  Senate  seeking  to  restrain,  the 
Chamber  to  enlarge,  the  field  of  work  of  the  syndicates.  One  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  French  syndicates,  as  compared  with  our  trade 
unions,  is  the  large  number  of  employers’  syndicates — in  1895,  1622 
with  130,752  members,  as  against  2163  workmen’s  syndicates  with 
419,172,  besides  173  syndicates  of  employers  and  men  combined,  with 
31,126  adherents.”  With  ns  employers’  trade  unions  are  a  mere 
handful,  and  those  which  combine  employers  and  employed  together 
are  almost  unknown  (the  “  National  Union  of  Typists  ”  is  perhaps  the 
only  English  specimen  of  this  class).  The  tendency  to  federa¬ 
tion,  strong  already  with  us,  but  not  distinguished  legally  from 
the  general  current  of  unionism,  embodies  itself  in  France  in  38 
unions  of  employers’  syndicates  with  80,261  members,  and  79  of 
workmen’s  syndicates  with  334,824,  besides  35  mixed  syndicates 
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with  2158.  So  that  if  not  more  than  760  syndicates  out  of  3958  are 
federated,  or  little  over  5  per  cent.,  these  760  embrace  417,243 
members  oat  of  581,050,  or  over  71  per  cent. ;  the  federated  workmen 
reaching  to  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  their  class.  The  subsidiary  establish¬ 
ments,  of  which  our  Trade  Union  Acts  take  no  account,  and  which 
could  only  be  traced  through  an  examination  of  trade  union  returns  and 
balance-sheets,  include  419  libraries  established  by  workmen’s  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  73  by  those  of  employers,  297  workmen’s  sick  and  burial 
funds  and  64  employers’,  295  workmen’s  labour  bureaux  and 
97  employers’,  113  courses  of  technical  lectures  (workmen’s), 
and  35  employers’,  16  technical  schools  (employers’),  102  travel 
funds  (workmen’s),  94  out-of-work  funds  (workmen’s),  43  provident 
funds  (workmen’s),  36  co-operative  stores,  and  17  productive  associa¬ 
tions  (workmen’s),  13  accident  insurance  funds  (employers’),  and  124 
employers’  bulletins  professionuels  ”  (trade-circulars  ?).  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  syndicates  varies  greatly  in  the  different  departments  ;  one, 
the  Lozbre,  not  having  any.  In  the  Seine  (virtually  Paris)  the 
syudicates  of  employers  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  workmen 
(383  as  against  346,  besides  34  mixed).  In  the  department  next  on 
the  list,  the  Benches  du  Rhone  (comprising  Marseilles),  the  workmen’s 
syndicates  predominate, — 109  as  against  72  of  employers,  besides 
6  mixed. 

The  gild  idea,  M.  St.  Leon  points  out,  whilst  opposed  energetically 
by  the  Economic  school,  and  supported  by  the  Socialist  school  as  a 
means  of  action  and  a  weapon  only,  is  accepted  without  reserve  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  school,  but  expressly  without  the  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  State.  Led  chiefly  by  Count  de  Man,  the  Roman 
Catholic  movement  for  trade  organization  in  a  religious  spirit'  has 
attained  no  inconsiderable  results,  especially  in  North-West  France. 
The  corporation  ”  of  St.  Nicolas  of  Lille  had,  in  1889,  1026  members 
— 310  men  and  645  women.  The  “  confrferie  ouvri&re  ”  of  Notre  Dame 
de  I’Usine,  a  federation  of  Christian  corporations,”  ’  had  no  fewer 
than  20,000  members,  including,  for  instance,  at  Tourcoing  3300  out 
of  18,000  workmen.  But  the  great  mass  of  workmen  has  remained 
indifferent  or  hostile.  In  whole  provinces  no  permanent  gild  has  been 
established.  The  movement  has  exerted  no  appreciable  influence  on 
the  relations  between  masters  and  men,  and  its  offer  of  arbitration  has 
been,  in  fact,  declined  by  both  parties.  And  M.  de  Man’s  original 

'  It  needs,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  that  the  word  “corporation”  has  not  in 
French  the  purely  tedmical  sense  it  has  in  English.  A  French  workman  will 
freely  speak  of  his  “  corporation,”  meaning  thereby  simply  what  an  English  work¬ 
man  would  call  “  the  trade,”  i.e.  tiie  workers  in  the  trade  considered  as  a  whole. 
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idea  of  the  organization  of  callings,  on  the  principle  that  the  labour 
contract  is  essentially  a  human  act,  and  trade  should  be  based  upon 
justice,  has  been  enlarged.  It  appears  to  be  now  agreed  by  his  school 
that  trade  organization  should  no  longer  be  purely  optional,  but 
national.  According  to  the  newer  view,  there  should  be  town  gilds, 
forming  in  turn  regional  gilds.  The  town  gild  should  comprise  all 
employers  and  employed  in  the  same  town,  who  have  resided  there 
a  certain  number  of  years,  governed  by  a  syndical  council  of  masters, 
workmen,  and  honorary  members,  mastership  to  depend  on  an  examina¬ 
tion.  For  *‘la  grande  indnstrie”  there  would  be  gilds  comprising 
all  the  workers  of  the  various  works  in  a  given  centre,  subdivided 
into  groups  by  works  and  shops,  with  a  syndical  council  for  the  whole 
gild,  and  a  gild  council  for  each  works.  But  the  great  question 
remains  whether  the  gild  is  to  be  voluntary  or  official.  M.  de  Breda 
and  M.  Harmel,  of  the  Val-du-Bois,  are  quoted  as  the  main  advocates 
of  the  voluntary  gild  ;  M.  Delalande,  Father  de  Pascal,  and  M.  Lcesevitz, 
of  the  obligatory,  official  gild.  The  Council  of  the  **  CEuvre  des  Cercles 
Catholiques  **  has  itself  l»id  down  that,  when  the  gild  shall  have  come 
into  existence,  it  will  be  for  the  law  to  recognize  it,  to  **  fortify  it  by 
privileges,’'  to  direct  it  by  certain  rules  towards  its  political  develop¬ 
ment.”  M.  Martin  St.  Leon  holds  for  the  free  gild,  repelling 
absolutely  all  that  might  suppress  or  restrict  the  freedom  of  labour 
and  industry ;  the  gild,  for  him,  would  have  only  for  its  object  the 
interest  of  its  members — employers  and  employed, — not  that  of  the 
public.  He  would  restrict  its  functions  to  the  protection  of  trade 
interests,  the  adjustment  of  differences,  the  direction  of  provident 
and  benevolent  funds,  the  development  of  technical  education,  and 
the  study  of  legislative  and  fiscal  proposals  affecting  the  particular 
employment.  There  should  be  a  superior  labour-council,  composed  of 
delegates  and  judges,  to  decide  on  all  differences  between  gilds,  or 
contestations  arising  out  of  their  working. 

But  when  he  urges  that,  whilst  remaining  purely  voluntary,  the 
new  gild  should  admit  **  not  alone  as  formerly  a  small  number  of 
the  privileged,  but  all  workers,  without  distinction  of  age,  capacity 
{aptitude),  or  fortune,”  he  surely  asks  for  the  impossible.  It  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  bad  and  superannuated  workmen  to  crowd 
in  ;  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  best  to  keep  out.  The  standing 
problem  which  every  trade  union  has  to  face,  that  of  providing  for 
its  aged  and  its  less  skilled  members,  always  naturally  the  first  to  be 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  latter  too  often  lazy  and  dishonest  as 
well  as  unskilled,  would  soon  crush  these  voluntary  syndicates,  which 
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all  would  have  a  right  to  enter  **  without  distinction  of  age  or  capacity.” 
Nor  is  the  solution  of  the  labour  question  to  be  sought  in  the  mere 
clash  of  riyal  trade  interests,  irrespectively  of  that  of  the  nation  at 
large.  M.  St.  L4on  appears  to  have  considerable  sympathy  with 
attempts  at  social  reform,  prompted  by  the  Christian  spirit.  But  his 
ideal  of  every  trade  fighting  for  itself,  without  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  is  not  a  Christian  ideal. 

John  M.  Ludlow. 

LE  TRADE-UNIONISME  EN  ANGLETERRE.  Par  Paul  de 
Rousiebs.  [356  pp.  Crown  8vo.  4  francs.  Colin.  Paris, 
1897.] 

The  **  Mus^e  Social”  is  a  French  Society  which  has  for  its  object 
the  organization  of  skilled  inquiry  into  various  phases  of  the  industrial 
position  in  European  countries,  and  the  publication  of  Reports.  By 
a  decree  dated  August  31,  1894,  it  received  the  official  recognition  of 
the  French  Government  as  being  **  of  public  utility.”  In  the  autumn 
of  1895,  the  society  commissioned  M.  de  Rousiers,  whose  work  on 
The  Labour  Question  in  Great  Britain  is  already  well  known,  and 
four  colleagues  to  examine  into  the  working  and  present  position  of 
the  Trade  Union  movement  in  England,  and  this  book  is  the  exceedingly 
interesting  result  of  that  inquiry. 

There  is  something  which  appeals  directly  and  powerfully  to  the 
imagination  in  this  brilliant  French  Report  on  the  most  important 
aspect  of  English  working-class  life.  Though  it  has  all  the  closeness 
of  statistical  detail  of  the  ordinary  stereotyped  Report,  it  has  also,  side 
by  side  with  that,  the  glow  and  the  convincingness  of  a  genuine  human 
document.  The  writers  evidently  brought  to  their  task  a  shrewdness 
and  a  sympathy  of  observation  which  helped  them  to  a  really  sound 
knowledge  of  English  Trade  Unionism  in  half  a  dozen  leading  trades 
in  the  short  period  of  two  months.  They  have  given  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  workers  engaged  in  each  trade ;  of 
the  effect  of  the  workers’  characters  upon  their  organizations,  and  the 
reflex  action  of  the  organizations  on  character  ;  of  the  highly  specialized 
types  of  unions  to  be  found  in  different  trades  ;  and,  arising  naturally 
out  of  all  this,  a  remarkably  sane  general  view  of  the  present  tendencies 
of  English  Unionism.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  say  that  even 
the  special  student  of  English  labour  problems— or  rather,  perhaps,  he 
most  of  all — ^must  read  this  book  with  the  greatest  care.  For  the  man 
of  ordinary  intelligent  interest  in  problems  of  immediate  and  urgent 
importance  it  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  useful  guide  into  a  region 
which  he  ought  to  explore. 
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It  will.be  imposaible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  something  of  the 
fruitful  soggestiveness  of  this  study.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
in  the  Report  of  M.  de  Boosiers  and  his  colleagues  is  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  that  movement  which  we  somewhat  clumsily  include  under 
the  generic  name  of  Trade  Unionism.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  aims  in  the  unions  of  different  trades.  Or 
rather  they  have  all  alike  a  number  of  various  aims,  but  they  differ 
widely  in  the  insistence  which  they  lay  upon  each.  It  is  this 
variety  which  gives  them  the  elasticity  of  vital  growth.  They 
instinctively  devetop  special  sides  of  their  general  activity  to  meet 
special  necessities.  They  are  at  times  mainly  associations  of  mutual 
defence  against  the  power  of  the  masters.  In  other  cases  they 
are  principally  benefit  societies,  organizations  of  mutual  insurance 
against  sickness  or  accidents.  They  sometimes  throw  themselves  with 
ardour  into  the  work  of  promoting  the  technical  education  of  members. 
In  some  cases  the  financial  activity  of  unions  is  so  great  that  they 
become  associative  capitalists,  and  invest  a  part  of  the  union  funds  in 
the  trade  to  which  the  union  belongs.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  Boilermakers’  and  Shipbuilders’  Union.  But  this  variety  in 
the  importance  attached  to  the  different  sides  of  their  work  is  not  owing 
only  to  the  existence  of  special  emergencies.  It  is  often  significant  of 
special  varieties  of  character  in  the  unions  themselves.  This  variety 
of  character  is  due  to  many  causes.  The  principal  cause  is,  perhaps, 
the  difference  in  the  nature  and  requirements  of  different  trades.  And 
this  difference  in  the  nature  of  trades,  again,  causes  a  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  workers  in  each  trade,  which  impresses  itself 
spontaneously  upon  the  character  of  the  anions.  Altogether  the  sense 
of  a  healthy  and  spontaneous  variety  is  the  most  noteworthy  legacy 
of  a  close  study  of  trade  organizations. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  characteristic  varieties  of 
Trade  Unionism  is  unquestionably  the  different  methods  of  organization 
and  self-government  in  the  unions  themselves.  Here  the  line  of 
development  closely  corresponds  to  the  similar  evolution  in  the  larger 
field  of  national  politics.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  an  aristocratic  society  of  skilled  workmen,  with  a  kind  of 
loose  government  by  universal  suffrage ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  frankly 
democratic  society  of  all  the  workers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  engaged 
in  a  trade,  with  government  by  a  personal  autocrat  or  a  small  knot  of 
autocratic  experts  on  trade  questions  and  trade  necessities.  This  is 
the  characteristic  distinction,  though  not  that* which  is  popularly 
recognized  even  among  Trade  Unionists  themselves,  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Trade  Unionism.  It  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  the 
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arena  of  national  politics,  and  what  in  the  nature  of  things  was  bound 
to  happen.  With  a  restricted  suffrage,  with  a  select  aristocracy  of 
voters  like  that  created  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1833,  the  natural  form 
of  government  is  by  non-expert  representative  committees  like  the 
House  of  Commons.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  suffi'age-net  so  as 
to  take  in  all,  both  small  and  great,  there  comes  inevitably  the  autocracy 
of  the  expert  or  of  a  small  expert  class.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  development  of  Trade  Unionism  during  the  next  few  decades  ;  and 
M.  de  Bousiers  has  shown  shrewd  insight  in  suggesting  this  as  the 
natural  line  of  cleavage  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  trade 
organization. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  notice  that  this  widening  of  the  basis  of 
Unionism  was  no  mere  slavish  imitation  of  current  political  ideas.  It 
was  the  spontaneous  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  changed  conditions 
of  industry  and  the  changed  status  of  the  worker.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  include  all  the  workers,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  in 
the  unions,  just  because  the  distinction  between  skilled  and  unskilled  was 
fast  vanishing,  because  the  one  was  fast  merging  into  the  other.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  workers  had  ceased  to  be.  No  system  of  protection 
could  have  kept  it  alive.  And  so  unionism,  with  a  true  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  has  adapted  itself  to  the  changed  order  of  things  by 
admitting  the  whole  body  of  workers  into  the  unions.  Yet  the  two 
systems  still  stand  side  by  side,  and  the  old  indeed  is  still  by  far  the 
more  powerful.  But  it  is  powerful  mainly  through  its  fine  traditions, 
and  its  healthy  spirit  of  thrift  and  providence.  The  future  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  with  the  New  Unionism  or  with  some  development  of  it,  and 
its  success  will  be  all  the  more  certain  and  the  more  deserved  if  it 
abandons  its  attitude  of  mere  class  defiance  for  the  nobler  attitude  of 
class  defence  and  class  development.  What  is  needed  is  a  great 
working-class  leader,  capable  of  bringing  order  and  discipline  and 
purpose  into  the  chaotic  welter  of  the  newer  working-class  move¬ 
ment. 

For  the  rest,  this  book  is  full  of  suggestive  things.  M.  de  Rousiers 
seems  to  think — and  his  opinion  has  the  more  weight  as  that  of  a 
Frenchman — that  the  day  of  small  farming,  at  least  in  England,  is  over. 
The  only  hope  is  that  the  great  proprietors  should  follow  Lord  Leicester's 
example,  and  turn  farmers  themselves.  He  is  probably  right.  Only  in 
that  way,  or  by  large  co-operative  farming  with  a  director  of  initiative 
and  enterprise,  can  agriculture  become  generally  profitable  with  us. 
And  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for  many  of  the  proprietors  them¬ 
selves  to  have  something  so  useful  to  do  I 
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THE  PHYSIOCRATS  ;  Six  Lectures  on  the  French  fico- 
nomistes  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry.  By  Henrt  Higgs. 
[x.,  158  pp.  8vo.  3«.  6<f.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1897.3 

As  Mr.  Higgs  says,  to  many  compilers  of  little  text-books  ’’  the 
Physiocrats  ‘*are  merely  people  who  lived  in  the  dark  ages  before 
1776,  and  held  some  absurd  opinions  about  land.”  Till  recently,  these 
unfortunate  compilers  of  little  text-books  had  considerable  excuse  for 
their  ignorance.  The  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Physiocrats 
will  scarcely  maintain  that  their  works  are  either  entertaining  or 
concise.  Mr.  Higgs  himself,  though  with  modest  indirectness,  admits 
that  he  has  not  read  the  whole  of  the  works  of  the  Ami  des  hommet, 
and  Adam  Smith’s  eulogy  of  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere’s  **  little  book  ” 
suggests  that  perhaps  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  outside  of 
the  edition,  in  the  dumpy  little  duodecimo  volumes,  than  with  the 
number  of  closely  printed  pages  which  it  contains.  Moreover,  not 
more  than  two  considerable  collections  of  the  Physiocrats’  works 
in  their  original  form  are  supposed  to  exist  iu  England,  and  even 
Daire’s  voluminous  but  unsatisfactory  selection  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  come  at.  Professor  Oncken’s  edition  of  Quesnay’s  works,  and  the 
facsimile  reprint  of  the  Tableau  tlconomique,  published  by  the  British 
Economic  Association,  have  made  some  difference.  But  now  the 
text-book  compiler  will  have  little  difficulty  in  the  matter.  He  will 
only  have  to  run  through  Mr.  Higgs’s  hundred  and  fifty  pages  and  boil 
them  down  to  fifty  lines,  and  his  work  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Higgs’s  book  will  also  subserve  higher  ends.  The  conscientious 
student  of  the  history  of  economic  theory  has  usually  found  his 
progress  hindcreil  by  laborious  and  sometimes  fruitless  efforts  to 
solve  the  puzzles  created  by  the  fact  that  French  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  so  frequently  not  written  by  its  nominal 
author,  and  not  published  either  at  the  time  or  place  at  which 
it  professes  to  have  been.  Future  students  will  find  their  path 
marked  by  Mr.  Higgs’s  silken  tliread,  and  will  proceed  boldly,  though, 
perhaps,  with  a  lingering  doubt  whether  there  are  not  yet  discoveries 
to  be  made  as  to  the  history  of  the  mysterious  Es$ai  $ur  la  Nature  du 
Commerce  en  GSniral,  attributed  to  Richard  Cantillon. 

The  account  of  the  lives,  times,  and  writings  of  the  Physiocrats 
given  by  Mr.  Higgs  is  too  concise  to  be  summarized  here  ;  and,  if  it 
were  not,  I  should  shrink  from  the  task,  remembering  that  Mr.  Higgs 
probably  holds  the  epitomizing  reviewer  in  as  much  contempt  as  the 
little  text-book  compiler.  It  will  be  no  hardship  for  those  who  desire 
to  know  about  the  Physiocrats  to  turn  to  Mr.  Higgs’s  own  pages. 
As  to  the  relation  of  English  political  economy  to  the  physiooratio 
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system,  it  is  a  pity  that,  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  the  recently 
discovered  report  of  Adam  Smith’s  Lectures  was  published  only  just 
before  the  present  work,  so  that  Mr.  Higgs  had  no  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the  question  of  Adam  Smith’s 
obligations  to  the  Physiocrats  and  Turgot  by  that  publication.  The 
fact  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  gathered,  from 
a  reference  given  in  the  appendix,  that  Mr.  Higgs  believes  those 
obligations  to  be  much  greater  than  the  editor  of  the  Lectures  is 
willing  to  admit,  and  from  his  accurate  scholarship  we  should  doubtless 
have  obtained  a  more  definite  attempt  at  proof  than  the  vague  and 
unsupported  statements  usually  made  on  the  subject. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

NINE  CHAPTERS  FROM  MARX’S  ‘‘  CAPITAL.”  Being  a  reprint 
of  Chapters  I.  to  IX.  of  Capitalist  Production.  Translated  by 
Samuel  Moobe  and  Edward  Avelino,  D.Sc.  [213  pp.  8vo. 
1«.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1897.] 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Marx’s 
Capital  bears  the  date  1867.  Since  then,  a  whole  generation  has 
come  and  gone.  England,  used,  so  the  author  says,  “  as  the  chief 
illustration  in  the  development  of  my  theoretical  ideas,”  has  changed 
much  in  its  social  conditions  and  opinions  ;  while  Germany — which 
country  furnished  the  raw  material  for  our  author’s  personality — is 
a  word  that  has  almost  taken  on  a  new  meaning,  within  which  social 
changes  and  altered  modes  of  thought  count  for  even  more  than  the 
political  upheavals  that  so  readily  catch  the  mind’s  eye.  And  still, 
at  the  end  of  these  thirty  years  of  change,  Marx’s  Capital  is  reckoned 
with  by  every  student  ef  economics,  is  thumbed  and  studied  by  each 
eager  destroyer  of  the  idols  of  the  market-place.  One  may  even  say 
that  it  must  be  read  and  marked  by  all  who  have  traffic  in  social  events, 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  temper  of  the  times  (one  may 
admire  the  colour  or  detest  it),  has  been  deeply  tinted  with  Marx’s 
ideas.  Cheap  reprints,  such  as  the  present  volume,  serve  as  a  very 
effectual  means  of  spreading  ideas  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  to  all 
who  have  to  do  with  the  less  well-to-do  thinkers,  that  ideas  and  prices 
are  apt  to  become  popular  together.  A  book  may  move  the  few  when 
it  costs  the  price  of  a  labourer’s  weekly  wages  ;  it  reaches  the  many 
when  it  is  reprinted  at  a  shilling,  or  tossed  on  to  the  second-hand 
bookstalls. 

To  quote  liis  own  word,  Marx’s  teaching  has  had,  and  has  to-day, 
a  use-value  for  the  world  at  large.  It  is  his  own  phraseology  which 
makes  it  so  clear  that  a  use-value  may  be  possessed  by  raw  material, 
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by  instruments  of  labour,  or  by  products  ;  and  that  contact  with  living 
labour  is  the  sole  means  by  which  anything  can  be  made  to  retain  or 
regain  its  character  of  use-value  and  be  utilized. 

Such  a  truth  is  not  less  binding  upon  thought  and  opinion  than  upon 
the  raw  material  of  the  simplest  manual  labour.  Every  book  is 
probably  considered  as  a  product  by  its  author,  who  may,  nevertheless, 
be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  works  of  other  men  as  mere  instruments 
for  his  labour,  or  even  as  raw  material  for  his  finished  deductions.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  a  book  or  a  theory  may  have  use-value  as  a  product  for 
some  men  or  for  its  own  generation,  and  by  other  men  or  by  later 
generations  may  be  not  less  well  utilized  as  material  for  further 
thought  or  more  highly  developed  theory.  And  it  seems  certain  that 
every  book  and  theory  dies  with  its  own  generation,  or  else  lives  on 
to  be  worked  up  into  new  use-values  for  the  men  that  come  after. 
And  Marx’s  axiom  remains,  for  him  and  for  all ;  the  contact  of  economic 
thought  with  living  labour  is,  in  all  senses  of  the  phrase,  the  one  way 
in  which  it  can  be  made  to  retain  its  character  of  use-value.  Society 
is,  now  and  always,  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  it  is  only  by  adjusting 
theories  to  meet  facts  that  any  theories  can  continue  to  live. 

The  movements  of  trade  in  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  such  as 
to  show  plainly  the  obverse  of  some  of  Marx’s  main  theories.  Whereas 
before  his  time  it  was  not  clearly  perceived  how  human  labour  confers 
value,  there  is  now  among  some  of  his  readers  a  deplorable  tendency 
to  narrow  the  idea  of  labour  down  to  simple  manual  labour,  to  the 
immediate  production  of  certain  tangible  objects.  Skilled  labour  is- 
reckoned  only  as  simple  labour  multiplied,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
experiences  of  modern  commerce,  which  can  command  the  services  of 
simple  labour  multiplied  to  any  extent,  while  competing  strenuously 
for  the  highest  skilled  labour,  and  never  finding  a  sufiicient  supply. 
Many  undertakings  that  seemed  to  promise  the  best  results  have  earned 
distrust  and  disaster  because  their  supporters  have  refused  to  pay  the 
price  of  rare  skill.  And  it  may  well  be  urged  that  they  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  the  production  of  surplus  value  as  a  complete  product 
instead  of  as  an  instrument  of  labour,  that  they  neglected  the  necessary 
contact  with  living  labour — subjective,  the  labour  of  their  own  minds  ; 
objective,  the  close  examination  of  the  conditions  of  other  men’s 
labour.  For  the  expenditure  of  human  labour  does  not  necessarily 
confer  value  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  even  detract  from  it.  Without 
a  market  it  is  useless  or  even  worse  than  useless.  Baw  material  may 
often  find  a  market  less  restricted,  both  in  time  and  in  space,  than  is 
open  to  the  finished  product.  And  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all 
markets  are  wider  and  more  distant  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 
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We  hare  accustomed  ourselves  to  think  of  demand  as  the  clamorous 
and  active  partner,  and  in  a  simpler  state  of  society  so  it  doubtless 
was.  These  are  not  the  only  pair  of  partners  that  appear  to  have 
changed  rdles  in  these  latter  days,  and  we  must  adapt  our  ideas  as  well 
as  our  actions  to  accomplished  changes. 

E.  A.  Barnett. 

JOINT  METALLISM.  By  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  [xxii.,  255  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  Putnam.  New  York  and  London,  1896.] 

In  this  collection  of  letters,  most  of  which  appeared  daring  1894,  in 
the  iVeto  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Stokes  opposes  to  Mono-metallism 
and  Bi-metallism  his  own  theory  of  Joint-metallism.  He  proposes  to 
enact  that  all  debts  contracted  after  a  certain  date  shall  be  paid  half  in 
gold  and  half  in  silver  coin.  His  exact  expression  is,  “It  shall  be 
lawful  to  pay,”  which  is  somewhat  vague  ;  but,  from  the  context,  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Stokes  does  not  intend  to  leave  the  debtor  any  option  as 
to  the  metal  in  which  he  makes  his  payments.  For  this  purpose,  a 
silver  coin  called  a  “  standard  ”  is  to  be  struck,  containing  precisely  the 
same  weight  of  silver  as  the  Hve'-dollar  gold  piece  contains  of  gold.  A 
man  owing  a  thousand  dollars  will  then  pay  five  hundred  of  them  in 
gold.  How  many  silver  standards  he  is  to  pay  in  order  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  his  debt  will  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  market  values  of 
gold  and  silver  at  the  date  of  payment.  This  is  to  be  decided  thus  : 
“On  the  first  lawful  day  of  each  month,  after  six  months  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  declare  what 
number  of  standards  most  nearly  represent  a  five-dollar  gold  piece, 
according  to  the  average  relative  market  values  of  gold  and  silver,  from 
the  first  day  of  the  third  month  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  based 
on  the  average  market  values  of  all  the  intervening  months.  This 
number  is  to  be  the  ratio  for  that  current  month.  A  five-dollar  gold 
piece,  plus  said  number  of  standards,  will  constitute  ten  dollars  in 
lawful  money  during  said  month.” 

The  mints  are  to  receive  gold  and  silver  for  coinage  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions  by  weight,  according  to  the  Government  ratio  prevailing  at  the 
time.  The  Treasury  is  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  blended 
in  the  proportion  of  the  Government  ratio  in  force  at  the  date  of 
deposit,  and  is  to  give  in  exchange  for  them  “  legal  tender  certificates,” 
to  be  redeemable  at  the  Treasury  half  in  gold  and  half  in  silver 
standards,  the  number  of  the  latter  being  determined  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ratio  in  force  at  the  date  of  redemption.  For  small  transactions 
the  present  small  silver  coinage  may  remain  in  use,  while  apparently 
the  “legal  tender  certificates”  would  correspond  to  our  bank  notes. 
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and  be  used  in  payment  of  large  sums.  They  would  always  be  covered 
by  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  Although  the  author's 
phraseology  is  permissive  only,  not  imperative,  the  context  indicates 
that  he  intends  the  new  system  to  be  universal,  exclusive,  and  com¬ 
pulsory  throughout  the  Uuited  States.  Eveutually  he  hopes  it  may  be 
adopted  by  all  civilized  nations.  The  chief  advantages  that  he  claims 
for  it  are  (1)  that  it  conforms  to  the  provision  contained  in  the  United 
States'  Constitution — that  gold  and  silver  shall  be  the  legal  tender  ;  (2) 
that  it  promotes  the  use  of  silver  equally  with  that  of  gold  without 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  (3)  that  it  tends  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  gold  and  silver  currency  ;  and  (4)  that  it 
prevents  speculators  from  ‘‘  monopolizing  the  metallic  basis  of  money.” 
Two  incidental  advantages  noted  by  Mr.  Stokes  are  that  it  would 
raise  the  value  of  silver,  one  of  the  great  products  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  would  attract  toNew  York  the  banking  business  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposed  legal  tender  certificate  will  not 
entitle  the  holder  to  repayment  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  deposit  for  which  the  certificate  was  given.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  bank  deposits  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  Treasury 
while  the  Government  ratio  stands  at  1  : 20.  Under  Mr.  Stokes’s  law, 
'  this  will  be  done  by  paying  in  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  an 
amount  of  silver  weighing  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  gold.  But  by 
the  time  that  the  bank  wants  its  coin  back  again,  and  presents  the 
certificate  for  payment,  the  ratio  may  stand  at  1  : 18,  and  in  that  case 
the  bank  will  receive  only  nine-tenths  of  the  amount  of  silver  coin  that 
it  paid  in.  Mr.  Stokes,  however,  argues  that,  when  once  his  scheme  is 
in  full  operation,  the  fluctuations  in  the  Government  ratio  will  be  very 
slight.  If,  even  in  the  States  alone,  gold  and  silver  had  equally  easy 
access  to  the  mint,  there  would  soon  be  established  between  them,  he 
thinks,  **  the  true  economic  ratio  of  values,  viz.  the  relative  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  poorest  mines  of  gold  and  of  silver  that  could  be  worked  at 
a  profit.  The  relative  market  values  would  then  seldom  change,  and  the 
Government  ratio  would  probably  not  have  to  be  changed  for  years, 
perhaps  not  for  centuries.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  market  price  of  each 
being  based  on  the  two  metals  jointly,  their  relative  fluctuations  would 
be  lessened.” 

To  show  that  the  system  of  Joint-metallism  is  consonant  with 
American  ideas  and  traditions,  the  author  quotes,  among  passages  from 
party  platforms  and  the  utterances  of  leading  citizens,  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  :  *‘No  State  shall . . . 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.” 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lefpingtox. 
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LONDON  STATISTICS  1895-6  :  Statistics  printed  by  the  London 

County  Council  during  the  year  1895-6,  etc.  [xcvi.  +  701  pp. 

Folio,  os.  Stanford.  London,  1897.] 

This  Annual,  which  may  now,  in  its  sixth  year  of  publication,  be 
considered  a  hardy  one,  has  again  somewhat  decreased  in  bulk,  but  is 
still  a  very  formidable  tome.  The  illustrations  are  as  attractive  as 
ever,  if  not  more  so.  Besides  the  medical  officer’s  usual  diagrams, 
there  is  an  instructive  map  showing  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in 
sanitary  districts,  which  exhibits  the  connection  between  overcrowding 
and  the  disease  at  a  glance.  There  is  another  map,  showing  the 
position  of  every  house  in  London  invaded  by  enteric  fever,  from 
December  2-22, 1894.  To  the  casual  observer,  the  spots  seemed  dotted 
at  random,  like  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  but  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy 
has  another  story.  Thu  map  of  railway,  tramway,  and  omnibus  services 
on  a  two-inch  scale,  if  mounted  on  linen,  would  be  quite  useful  to  any  one 
making  long  suburban  journeys  ;  while  the  map  of  unions  and  sanitary 
districts,  showing  the  Strand  district  divided  into  three  disconnected 
portions  by  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields  :  Westminster  Union,  not  includ¬ 
ing  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament :  and  a  piece  of 
Chelsea  parish  and  sanitary  district  north  of  Paddington  on  the  Harrow 
road,  will  stir  the  bile  of  any  one  who  still  imagines  that  common 
sense  may  have  its  uses  even  in  London  local  government.  There 
ought  to  be  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  technical  schools 
facing  p.  420,  but  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  sent  to  the 
Economic  Review. 

It  is  not  often,  apart  from  astronomy  and  francs,  that  statistics  run 
into  milliards.  There  are  several  such  in  the  volume.  The  County 
Council  pumped  83,401,766,309  gallons  of  sewage,  and  the  water 
companies  supplied  69,106,350,396  gallons  of  water  in  1894.  This 
amount  of  water,  I  calculate,  would  fill  a  lake  nine  miles  long,  and 
nine  miles  broad,  and  fifty  feet  deep  ;  but  the  gas  made  by  the  companies 
in  the  year  would  fill  a  gasometer  three  times  as  large  as  that  The 
use,  or  perhaps  the  use  and  abuse  of  water,  according  to  the  introductory 
.  memorandum,  is  increasing  at  a  most  alarming  rate,  the  supply  having 
been  182,933,897  gallons  a  day  in  1891,  and  211,986,498  in  1895  ; 
but  it  appears  that  much  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  took  place 
between  1894  and  1895 ;  and  surely,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spring 
drought,  the  great  frost  of  January  and  February,  with  its  consequent 
enormous  waste  of  water,  makes  it  absurd  to  calculate  probable  future 
increase  at  the  same  rate. 

The  usual,  and  not  blameworthy  attempt  to  prove  that  London  is 
unfairly  treated  by  the  central  government  in  financial  matters,  appears 
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this  year  in  a  somewhat  less  fallacious  form  than  previously.  The 
whole  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  local  subsidies  ought  to  be 
reconsidered.  It  would  probably  be  found,  on  examination,  that  there 
are  now  immensely  greater  discrepancies  between  the  treatment  of 
different  places  outside  London,  than  the  most  prejudiced  advocate 
of  London’s  rights  imagines  to  exist  between  London  and  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  slightly  querulous  nature  of  the  financial  dis¬ 
sertations  reaches  its  climax  in  the  complaint  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  beside  having  accumulated  a  handsome  cash  balance,  have 
defrayed  capital  expenditure  from  income  instead  of  from  loans.  As 
the  total  of  capital  expenditure  and  addition  to  balance  has  been  kept 
very  equal  for  many  years — never  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  demanded  from  the  ratepayers — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
ratepayers  have  been  injured.  The  only  object  of  borrowing  to  meet 
capital  expenditure  is  to  avoid  violent  finctuations  in  rates,  because 
such  fluctuations  are  both  inconvenient  and  unjust  to  the  holder  for 
short  terms.  When  capital  expenditure  can  be  equally  spread  over 
long  periods,  it  is  simply  folly  to  borrow,  and  every  government  and 
every  municipality  know  it,  though  they  may  not  always  act  on  their 
knowledge. 

Among  the  virtues  of  the  London  County  Council  must  be  reckoned 
as  not  the  least  that  it  puts  its  annual  blue-book  in  solid  boards  flush 
with  the  pages,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its  bulk,  it  stands  securely  on  a  shelf. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

LE  TRAVAIL  DES  COUTURIERES  EN  CHAMBRE,  ET  SA 
R^IGLEMENTATION.  Par  Hectob  Lambrechts.  [116  pp. 
Crown  8  VO.  I  fr.  50  c.  Socidtd  Beige  de  Librairie.  Bruxelles, 
1897.] 

In  this  small  volume  we  have  an  examination  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  social  problems  of  the  day,  and  of  various  attempts  to  solve 
it.  As  M.  Lambrechts  shows  in  his  brief  introduction,  industrial 
regulation  has  been  gradually  advancing,  and  the  last  step— the 
regulation  of  home-work— ought  now  to  be  taken.  In  turn,  child 
labour,  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  and  all  adult  labour  in 
mines  and  in  large  and  small  factories  have  received  ^  the  attention 
of  the  legislature ;  and,  influenced  by  an  awakened  public  opinion,  a 
vast  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place.  Reform  of  home-work 
must  follow,  and  its  consideration  forms  the  subject  of  this  book. 

The  physical  and  moral  evils  of  home-work,  with  especial  reference 
to  seamstresses,  are  described  in  the  first  chapter.  These  are  mainly, 
unhealthy  dwellings,  excess  of  work,  insufficient  wages,  and,  lastly, 
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the  immoralitj  involved  in  the  sjatem.  When  we  read  the  appalling 
facts  related  of  tlie  first  three  of  these  evils,  the  last  must  be  regarded 
to  a  large  extent  as  their  result.  When  one  wretched  room  has  to 
serve  as  kitchen  and  bedroom  for  a  family  of  several  persons,  and 
also  as  the  workroom  of  the  breadwinner, — when,  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  the  general  working-time  must  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day, — and  when  the  daily  wage  for  this  work  is  often  no  more  than 
one  franc,  can  we  wonder  that,  “after  a  thousand  sufferings,  these 
poor  women  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  vice  is  better  paid  thau 
work  ?  ” 

The  chief  causes  of  insufficient  wages  are  excessive  competition, 
inferior  productive  power  (an  old  argument  against  home-work),  the 
isolation  of  the  workers,  fines  and  reductions  on  wages,  and  the 
defective  organization  of  production,  under  which  heading  the  sweating 
system  and  the  tyranny  of  the  middleman  are  noticed. 

A  brief  review  of  existing  industrial  legislatiou  on  this  subject 
shows  in  general  a  national  reluctance  to  face  the  question,  though 
Belgium,  France,  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Victoria,  and 
England  have  all  made  attempts,'  more  or  less  satisfactory,  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  The  main  point  seems  to  be,  “  What  is  the  legal 
definition  of  a  workshop  ?  ” — i.e.  Cannot  work  at  home  be  controlled, 
like  work  in  large  factories,  by  legal  inspection  ? 

A  summary  of  the  regulations  an  employer  is  bound  to  observe 
with  regard  to  home-workers  in  different  countries,  illustrates  the 
inadequacy  of  measures  hitherto  taken  to  check  abuses.  According 
to  M.  Lambrecbts,  the  “  simplest  solutions  '*  of  the  problem — the 
suppression  of  home-work  altogether,  or  the  application  to  it  en  masse 
of  existing  industrial  legislation — would  be  most  difficult.  Special 
reforms,  applied  in  detail  to  the  evils  they  are  intended  to  remedy,  are 
more  to  be  recommended  ;  e.g.  sanitary  measures  to  ensure  not  only 
a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  person,  but  that  the  air 
should  be  fresh  and  pure.  Amongst  efforts  already  made  to  secure 
healthy  dwellings,  the  measures  takeu  in  England  received  special 
commendation.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  other  investi¬ 
gators — e.g.  Mr.  Sherwell,  in  his  book  on  Life  in  West  London — believe 
that  nothing  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  home-work  will  be  adequate 
to  the  case.  It  would  require  a  large  army  of  inspectors  to  deal  at 
all  effectively  with  the  vast  number  of  domestic  workshops. 

To  check  excessive  hours  of  work,  M.  Lambrechts  upholds  the 
opinion  that  the  law  should  fix  the  maximum.  Here  the  English  law, 
forbidding  an  employer  to  work  his  employees  at  home  after  they 
have  been  the  legal  maximum  of  hours  in  the  factory,  is  favonrably 
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compared  with  the  French  law  which  lacks  this  provision.  Amongst  P 
remedies  for  insufficient  wages,  the  organization  of  apprenticeship, 
and  schemes  to  meet  the  isolation  of  workers  and  to  regulate  fines 
and  reductions  on  wages  are  proposed.  The  remedy  for  defective 
organization  of  production  must  be  sought  in  union.  Only  a  strong  | 
body  of  workmen  can  convince  their  employer  of  individual  capability  1 1 

and  responsibility,  and  thus  effect  the  abolition  of  that  chief  grievance  | 

of  home-work — the  “middleman.”  Productive  co-operation  has  not  > 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  writer,  mainly  because  it  demands 
special  qualities  of  character  which  are  not  very  common. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  “  sanctions  ”  of  two  kinds,  repressive 
and  preventive.  Under  the  latter,  M.  Lambrechts  has  a  favourable  I 

opinion  to  give  on  the  question  of  women-inspectors,  who  have  done  L 

much  useful  work  in  England  and  America,  but  are  still  regarded  as 
an  unnecessary  innovation  in  Germany.  The  staff  of  inspectors  is 
generally  found  to  be  wholly  inadequate  for  their  work  ;  e.g.  in  New 
York  there  are  fourteen  inspectors  and  25,400  workshops.  Finally,  i 

he  considers  with  evident  favour  Dr.  Hitze’s  scheme  laid  before  the  |! 

f ! 

Reichstag  in  February,  1896,  which  seeks  to  enforce  legal  action  by 
philanthropic  effort.  The  chief  characteristic  is  a  union  of  ladies  and  :  | 

gentlemen  in  every  town,  who  are  interested  in  the  u’elfare  of  work-  1 1 

women,  and  willing  to  act  on  their  behalf.  Their  threefold  mission  |i 

would  include  personal  assistance — such  as  advice,  the  investigation  I 

of  grievances,  and  the  selection  of  suitable  dwellings ;  control,  shown 
by  acting  as  disinterested  intermediaries  between  employer  and  workers,  I 

and  thus  often  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  legal  inspector’s  inter-  : 

ference  ;  and,  lastly,  by  taking  measures  to  chock  immigration  from 
the  country  to  towns,  their  work  wonld  have  great  economic  value. 

M.  Lambrechts  concludes  by  another  appeal  for  union  among  women-  | 

workers.  “Nothing  effective  can  be  done  by  the  law  or  any  other  | 

power  without  the  help  of  those  personally  interested,”  which  can  | 

only  be  gained  by  organized  union.  It  would  be  premature  to  criticbe  | 

the  practical  utility  of  Dr.  Hitze’s  scheme  as  yet.  Unfortunately,  the  | 

qualities  of  tact,  moderation,  and  wise  judgment,  which  would  be  I 

essential  for  the  success  of  such  a  committee  as  be  recommends,  are  I 

not  universally  found  in  an  ordinary  town,  combineil  with  the  willing-  | 

ness  to  act  in  the  local  interests  of  workwomen.  But  the  scheme 
deserves  serious  consideration,  and,  if  happily  carried  out,  might  | 

produce  very  important  practical  results.  | 

W.  M.  Mammatt.  I 
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SPECULATION  ON  THE  STOCK  AND  PRODUCE  EX¬ 
CHANGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  H.  C. 
Emeky,  Pu.D.  [230  pp.  8to.  ii[l‘50.  Macmillan.  New  York, 
1896.] 

In  the  majority  of  callings  in  life,  men,  in  prosecuting  their  interests 
as  individuals,  are,  at  the  same  time,  serving  their  interests  as 
a  community.  The  average  baker,  though  primarily  concerned  in 
earning  his  own  livelihood  independently  of  philanthropic  motives,  is, 
at  the  same  time,  benefiting  his  customers  by  saving  them  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  effort  which  buying  their  own  flour  and  baking  their 
own  bread  would  entail.  It  is  only  the  fraudulent  baker  who  ceases 
to  be  a  useful  member  of  society.  But  there  is  a  small  group  of 
employments — betting  agencies,  for  example — of  which  this  cannot  be 
said.  They  are  in  their  very  nature  anti-social. 

One  cannot  resist  a  feeling  of  disappointment  on  closing  Dr.  Emery’s 
monograph,  because  it  fails  to  enable  us  finally  to  classify  speculation 
under  either  of  these  two  heads.  The  first  three  chapters  are  taken 
up  with  an  explanation  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  conducting 
business  of  the  American  stock-  and  produce-exchanges.  The  last 
chapter  deals  with  legislation  and  legal  decisions.  The  influence  of 
speculation  on  business  generally  is  treated  of  in  the  two  intermediate 
chapters.  In  these  the  author  defines  speculation  as  consisting  in 
“  buying  and  selling  commodities  or  securities,  or  other  property,  in 
tlie  hope  of  a  profit  from  anticipated  changes  of  value.”  While  the 
wildest  instances  of  modern  speculation  may  be  matched  among  the 
transactions  of  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
he  considers,  that  the  practice  has  grown  into  an  important  factor  in 
the  movement  of  trade.  It  is  a  step  in  the  process  of  the  subdivision 
of  labour. 

Formerly  the  merchant,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  his  own  market,  was  well  prepared  to  assume  its  speculative  risks 
himself.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  inter-communication  has  thrown 
together  the  many  small  local  markets  into  one  great  world-market. 
Change  in  values  is  subject  to  far  wider  and  more  complex  conditions. 
”  What  was  now  needed  by  the  trader  was  a  distinct  body  of  men  pre¬ 
pared  to  relieve  him  of  the  speculative  element  of  his  business,  that 
is,  of  the  risks  of  distant  and  future  changes,  just  as  he  had  formerly 
relieved  the  producer  of  his  distinctly  trading  risks.  .  .  .  The  speculator 
was  to  assume  these  risks  by  standing  ready  at  any  moment  to  take 
over  the  commodity  of  the  merchant,  or  to  agree  to  deliver  to  him,  at 
an  established  market  price.  The  importance  of  this  development  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  peculiar  feature  is,  not  that  speculation 
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has  increased,  for  that  is  but  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  increased 
trade,  but  that  speculation  has  become  the  business  of  a  special  class.” 
The  function  of  speculation  is  stated  to  be  **  to  relieve  trade  of  the 
risks  of  Buctuating  values,  by  providing  a  class  always  ready  to  take 
or  deliver  a  property  at  the  market  price ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  direct 
commodities  to  their  most  advantageous  uses,  and  the  investment  of 
capital  into  the  most  profitable  channels,  by  fixing  for  commodities 
and  securities  comparative  prices  for  delivery  at  different  times  and 
places.”  It  stimulates  the  acquirement  of  the  earliest  and  most  reliable 
sources  of  information,  and  puts  a  premium  on  the  faculty  of  commercial 
prophecy.  Its  general  tendency,  the  author  contends,  is  to  substitute 
one  universal  price  in  the  stead  of  numerous  local  prices  for  the  same 
commodity  ;  to  increase  the  number  and  rapidity  of  fiuctuations  in 
value,  but  to  bring  those  fiuctuations  within  narrower  limits — to  substi¬ 
tute  a  perpetual  but  gentle  tremor  in  values  for  greater  but  less  frequent 
shocks.  Men  who  speculate  in  futures  in  grain,  for  instance,  will  con¬ 
tract  to  sell  a  month  hence,  at  an  already  determined  price,  wheat  which 
they  have  yet  to  buy.  If  in  the  interval  the  market  price  falls  below 
the  price  at  which  they  have  agreed  to  sell,  they  will  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  in  at  that  lower  price  in  order  to  secure  a  profit.  But 
the  operations  of  these  purchasers  will  check  the  fall.  Similarly,  the 
operations  of  those  who  have  contracted  for  future  purchases  will  check 
a  rise  in  price. 

Of  course  Dr.  Emery  recognizes  that  speculation,  especially  specula¬ 
tion  in  futures  and  options  (be  prefers  to  term  the  latter  “  privileges  ”) 
is  open  to  grave  abuses.  The  dissemination  of  false  information 
through  the  press,  as  well  as  on  ’change,  is  more  mischievous,  he  thinks, 
on  stock  exchanges  than  on  produce  exchanges.  This  is  because  the 
public  are  more  dependent  on  those  in  the  know  ”  with  regard  to 
matters  affecting  the  value  of  shares  than  as  to  changes  in  the  supply 
and  demand  of  wheat  and  other  commodities.  Another  grave  abuse  is 
that  of  “  wash  sales.”  An  operator,  wishing  to  give  a  fictitious  value 
to  certain  stock  commissions,  directs  one  broker  to  effect  a  sale  to  another 
broker  at  a  fancy  price.  The  transaction  will  appear  in  the  authorized 
list  of  quotations,  and  the  stock  will  be  credited  with  a  rise  or  fall 
quite  independent  of  its  genuine  market  value.  All  exchanges  forbid 
these  wash-sales,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  them.  The  brokers 
themselves  may  be  wholly  innocent  agents.  Still  worse  are  the  abuses 
which  arise  from  speculation  carried  on  by  directors  in  the  shares  of 
their  own  companies.  Men  holding  this  responsible  position  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  sacrificing  the  prosperity  of  the  company 
in  order  to  bring  the  price  of  shares  down  to  a  level  at  which  they  may 
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buy  up  the  control  of  the  whole  concern.  Then  there  are  dealings 
before  allotment.  **  The  stock  of  a  new  company  may  be  bought  and 
sold  for  future  delivery  before  it  is  distributed  to  the  subscribers  at  all. 
This  is  a  prolific  source  of  evil.  The  promoters  may  bid  up  their 
own  shares,  and  cause  a  premium  in  the  market  in  order  to  induce  the 
investor  to  subscribe  more  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rival  concern 
may  bear  the  stock  of  a  new  company,  and  keep  it  from  getting  the 
necessary  subscription  to  provide  capitaL”  Such  transactions  are 
impossible  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  were  forbidden  in 
1864  by  a  rule  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  which  has,  however, 
since  been  repealed. 

The  settlement  of  acconnts  by  the  payment  of  balances  has  long  ago 
been  formally  organized  in  the  clearing-houses  of  brokers  and  railway 
companies.  Applied  to  a  chain  of  speculative  transactions,  this  method 
becomes  a  settlement  of  differences  of  prices,  a  practice  which  rapidly 
passes— or,  perhaps,  degenerates — into  a  trading  in  differences.  Thence 
results  the  system  of  “cover”  or  “margin.”  Instead  of  requiring 
capital  suflicient  to  cover  the  full  value  of  the  commodity  or  stock 
dealt  in,  only  just  so  much  is  needed  in  the  first  instance  as  will  cover, 
or  allow  a  margin  for,  the  probable  fluctuations  in  that  value.  Thus 
the  field  of  speculation  is  thrown  open  to  a  more  or  less  ignorant 
ontside  public,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  ring 
of  experts.  Behind  the  professionals,  a  band  of  amateurs  springs  up, 
whose  operations  partake  even  more  of  the  nature  of  gambling  pure  and 
simple  than  do  those  of  the  former.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  author 
points  out,  some  of  the  most  risky  speculation  indulged  in  by  these 
amateurs  is  carried  on  independently  of  exchanges  or  bourses.  This 
was  the  case,  he  says,  with  the  Panama  mania.  Yet,  though 
the  effects  on  the  individuals  immediately  engaged  may  be  bad,  the 
co-operation  of  a  large  public  in  speculation  is  said  to  have  a  steadying 
influence  on  prices.  “  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  speculation  by  a  wide 
public  has  its  advantages,  but  that  these  advantages  are  secured  at  an 
enormous  cost.  The  widening  market  is  simultaneously  the  cure  of 
some  evils  and  the  cause  of  others.  The  former  are  mainly  economic, 
the  latter,  moral.  ...  Yet  one  may  well  pause  before  the  difficult 
problem  of  determining  at  just  what  point  the  evil  of  public  speculation 
becomes  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  of  the  active 
market.”  It  is,  however,  pretty  clear  that  whatever  advantage  to  the 
public  at  large  may  attend  such  speculation  is  purely  incidental,  one 
might  say  accidental,  and  suggests  the  question,  whether  stability  and 
uniformity  of  price,  and  promptness  of  supply,  cannot  be  secured 
by  means  less  open  to  abuse. 
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It  is  instractive  to  note  that  the  advocates  of  the  recent  German 
measure  against  Teminhandel  in  corn,  which  has  led  to  the  strike 
among  the  Berlin  Bourse  speculators,  claim  that  it  has  resulted  in 
stopping  the  participation  of  the  public  in  dealings  in  options  and 
futures,  and  that  the  amount  of  ‘*real  business,”  i.e.  dealing  in  the 
commodity  itself,  effected  in  provincial  centres  has  rather  increased, 
and  that  the  want  of  an  official  fixing  of  prices  is  but  little  felt. 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  on  the  contrary, 
in  only  3^  per  cent,  of  the  options  in  wheat  last  year  was  delivery 
demanded,  and  that  as  bear  ”  are  always  more  powerful  than  bull  ” 
influences,  prices  tend  constantly  to  fall,  in  defiance  of  the  operation 
of  demand  and  supply. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

REUNION  ROYALISTE  D’^TUDES  SOCIALES  k  REIMS. 

[202  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Oudin.  Paris,  1897.] 

**La  Reunion  Royaliste  d’^tudes  Sociales,”  recently  founded  by 
certain  members  of  the  French  Royalist  party  who  realize  that  their 
country  needs  social  and  political  reform,  held  its  first  general  assembly 
at  Reims  in  December,  1896.  At  the  opening  meeting  the  president 
emphasized  the  educational  aspect  of  the  society,  and  carefully  defined 
its  Catholic  and  Royalist  principles.  Subsequently,  during  the  session, 
papers  were  read  and  discussed  by  various  members  on  the  following 
subjects : — (1)  The  Right  of  Association ;  (2)  Professional  Associations 
(Trade  Unions)  ;  (3)  Representation  of  Interests  ;  (4)  Administrative 
Decentralization  (Local  Government)  ;  (5)  General  Decentralization  ; 
(6)  Provincial  Organization  ;  (7)  Principles  of  Political  Organization. 

The  chief  practical  aim  of  the  Reunion  Royaliste  is  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Christian  State,  in  which  the  two  aspects  of  society,  the  civil 
and  the  religious,  are  distinct,  but  not  opposed  to  each  other.  There 
are,  we  are  told,  only  two  forms  of  government  compatible  with  a 
society  of  this  kind,  a  Federal  Republic  or  a  Representative  Monarchy  ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  French  traditions,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
former  glories  of  France  under  a  monarchy,  the  Reunion  Royaliste  is 
pledged  to  support  the  latter  alternative.  **  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
form  of  government  capable  of  satisfying  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
our  modern  society.”  This  praise  of  French  monarchy  is  so  unbounded, 
that  the  opposite  aspects  of  the  subject  naturally  present  themselves. 
However,  remembering  that  this  is  a  **  reunion  d’etudes,”  its  members 
may  see  reason  to  qualify  their  eulogy  of  monarchy  in  the  past,  as 
they  base  their  hopes  of  it  in  the  future  on  considerations  more  in 
accord  with  modern  opinion.  Further,  we  are  assured  that  the  three 
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social  needs  of  France  are  freedom  of  association,  the  representation 
of  all  rights  and  interests,  and  administrative  decentralization.  One  of 
the  paradoxes  to  be  found  in  this  land  of  $oi-disant  liberty  is  the  fact 
that  free  associations  among  workmen  for  legitimate  purposes  are 
sternly  discouraged. 

The  character  of  the  papers  and  discussions  shows  that  patriotism, 
which  has  always  distinguished  Frenchmen,  can  promote  sympathy 
between  different  classes,  when  the  common  welfare  of  their  country 
is  at  stake.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  French  aristocracy  had  not 
the  insight  which  enabled  one  of  its  members  to  remark  that  “  to 
desire  the  suppression  of  workmen’s  syndicates  was  both  absurd  and 
impracticable.” 

Frequent  references  were  made  to  English  social  conditions  and 
legislation,  and  always  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  corresponding 
facts  in  France.  In  the  discussion  after  the  second  paper,  an  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  was  drawn  between  the  English  and  the  French 
working-man.  The  Frenchman  lacks  that  sturdy  sense  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  responsibility  which  marks  the  Englishman,  and  which  can 
only  be  developed  by  learning  to  protect  himself.  As  to  English  social 
legislation,  the  assembly  unanimously  agreed  that  it  is  **  une  merveille.” 
They  recognized  that  this  is  due  to  the  practical  temper  of  mind  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  drawing  up  a  detailed  programme  of  reform,  they  have  been 
content  to  deal  with  special  difficulties  as  they  arise. 

Whether  or  no  French  monarchy,  restored  on  the  basis  indicated  by 
this  little  brochure,  could  effect  all  that  the  Royalists  hope,  there 
is  significant  value  in  the  sympathy  and  interest  shown  by  these 
members  of  the  French  aristocracy  for  the  social  needs  and  claims  of 
their  fellow-countrymen. 

W.  M.  Mammatt. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By  Michael 
G.  Mclhall,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  [4ol  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  Longmans.  London,  1896.] 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  Mulhall  has  again  supplied  us  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  of  reference,  which  is,  as  we  should  expect,  a  monument  of 
patient  research  and  discreet  skill  in  compiling  statistics  and  expounding 
them  in  terse  and  clear  language.  It  may  be  possible,  perhaps,  here 
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and  thore  to  criticize  some  of  Mr.  Mulball’s  calculatious  ;  but  we  must 
all  feel  grateful  to  bim  for  providing  us  with  sucb  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion,  wbicb  is  not  only  interesting  for  tbe  general  reader,  but  should 
also  prove  instructive  for  the  practical  man  of  affairs.  The  agriculturist, 
for  example,  would  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Mulhall’s  comparisons.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  under  tillage  is  only  43«.  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  126s.  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  it  pays  better  in 
the  former  country  because,  owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  improved 
machinery,  each  farming  hand  cultivates  21  acres,  as  against  8  in  our 
own  country. 

The  general  progress  of  tbe  world  is  marked  by  significant  facts  like 
these  :  in  spite  of  the  unprecedented  increase  of  population,  **  men  are 
now  better  housed,  better  fed,  and  better  clad  than  before  ;  ”  “  one  man 
can  now  do  as  much  as  four  could  half  a  century  ago ;  ”  and,  for  the 
purposes  of  international  commerce,  £45  in  bullion  now  do  as  much 
tvork  as  £100  in  the  decade  ending  1870.” 

As  for  ourselves,  we  may  find  consolation,  if  need  there  be,  in  the 
assurance  that  on  tbe  scale  of  wealth  per  inhabitant  England  is  still  a 
good  way  ahead  ;  or  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  actual  daily  cost  of  food 
per  bead  is  only  3d.  in  Russia,  it  amounts  to  3d.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Mulball,  however,  holds  strong  views  in  regard  to  tbe  unsatisfactory 
economic  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the  expenditure  on  food  is  only 
3^.  daily. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK,  1897.  Statistical  and  His- 
torical  Annual  of  tbe  States  of  tbe  World  for  tbe  Year  1897. 
Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Greograpbical 
Society  ;  with  tbe  assistance  of  J.  P.  A.  Rekwick,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
[xxxvi.,  1 167  pp.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Macmillan.  London, 
1897.] 

The  thirty-fourth  publication  of  this  hardy  annual  would  appear  to 
be  even  a  more  bulky  volume  than  its  predecessors  ;  but  it  is  reassuring 
to  discover  that  this  is  due,  not  to  any  alarming  increase  in  the  number 
of  pages  of  information,  but  to  the  insertion  of  an  admirable  series  of 
maps  to  illustrate  tlie  political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  sixty  years  of  her  Majesty’s  reign.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  statistics  are  marshalled  in  a  masterly  fashion, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  index. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

rpHE  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  which  Parliament  has 
passed  in  its  last  session  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of 
indulgence,  be  called  a  perfect  measure.  Nevertheless,  the 
country  is  much  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  having  become 
law.  Though  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  mean  more,  it  certainly 
means  this — ^that  we  have  now,  once  for  all,  broken  with  the  old, 
unfair,  oppressive  legislation  which  made  the  workman  carry  his 
health  and  strength,  his  bones  and  limbs  to  his  work  as  a  sort  of 
industrial  corvSe,  to  be  offered  to  his  master,  and  which  still 
makes  the  community  pay,  whenever  the  injured  workman 
cannot — that  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases — ,  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  human  life  employed  in  industry.  And  it  means  that,  for  the 
future,  we  stand  committed  to  the  more  equitable  and  humane 
doctrine  which  says  that  the  inatrumenta  vocalia  employed  in 
industry  have,  like  the  inatrumenta  aemi-vocalia  and  muta,  to 
be  kept  in  repair  and  answered  for  by  those  who  employ  them 
for  their  profit.  The  Act  does  not  go  much  beyond  this.  It 
follows  up  the  principle  adopted  in  respect  of  its  practical 
application  only  lamely.  It  creates  as  good  as  no  administrative 
machinery  to  carry  that  principle  into  effect.  But  it  is  something 
to  have  the  principle  henceforward  inscribed  upon  our  Statute 
Book.  And  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  consistently  contended 
for  it  in  the  press,  beginning  at  a  time  when  scarcely  any  one 
else  in  this  country  appeared  to  believe  in  the  riaque  profeaaionnel 
and  in  “  industrial  insurance,”  it  may  well  be  cause  for  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  country  has  now  taken  the  decisive  step — which 
pledges  it  to>  very  much  further  advance.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  prevailing,  really  nothing  more  was  to  be  expected  at 
the  present  moment.  No  doubt  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he 
represented  to  his  colleagues — as  we  may  assume  him  to  have 
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done — that  action  must  be  taken  in  the  matter  in  the  session 
of  1897,  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  would  have 
to  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  induce  Parliament  to 
change  the  current  of  its  legislation  and  subscribe  to  a  new 
idea;  and  for  that  very  reason  we  may  well  conjecture  that 
he  felt  that  the  task  mtwt  be  taken  in  hand  while  there  was 
an  imposing  majority  still  to  dispose  of  in  all  the  freshness 
and  discipline  of  its  youth.  If  rumour  speaks  truly,  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  colleagues  did  not  very  fully  share  his  own  love 
for,  or  understanding  of,  his  own  pet  measure.  Certainly 
they  left  its  defence  in  the  House  of  Commons  almost  entirely 
to  him;  and  his  explanations  with  regard  to  its  provisions 
alone,  among  ministerial  utterances  on  the  subject,  are  marked 
by  that  clearness  which  one  had  a  right  to  look  for.  Con¬ 
servative  feeling  had  previously  shown  itself  enamoured  of  the 
new  doctrine  just  as  little  as  Liberal  However,  very  probably 
ministers  understood  that,  with  millions  of  working  men,  omnipo¬ 
tent  at  the  poll,  clamouring  for  redress  against  grievances  which 
have  been  acknowledged  as  grave,  almost  without  a  dissenting 
voice — by  parliamentary  committees,  by  royal  commissions,  by 
lawyers  and  by  members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  by  working  men 
— something  must  be  done.  And  since  Mr.  Asquith’s  scheme  was, 
from  a  party  point,  impossible — having  been  denounced,  and 
resisted,  and  defeated ;  and  since  there  was  no  third  Richmond 
in  the  field,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  fall  in  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  proposal,  which,  though  novel  in  its  way,  came  to 
the  country  at  any  rate  supported  by  very  good  credentials  from 
abroad.  Even  with  all  this  to  favour  the  measiire  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  session,  difficulties  seemed  formidable.  The  Liberals 
were  generally  up  in  arms,  shouting  for  a  “  penalizing  ”  measure ; 
the  Conservatives  held  back  sulkily;  and  the  working, men 
hesitated,  while  their  recognized  leaders  seemed  adverse.  It 
says  much  for  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  the  goodness  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  championship,  that  all  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  with  comparative  ease,  and  an  entire  change  has  been 
brought  about  in  public  opinion,  which,  with  the  general  assent 
of  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes,  heartily  blessed  in  July  what 
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in  February  it  had  eyed  altogether  askance.  At  the  present 
time  really  only  the  handful  of  coal-owners,  fearing  for  their 
pockets — as  much  in  excess  of  any  real  cause,  probably,  as  they 
did  in  1880, — and  a  few  rigid  old-world  politicians  who  have  lost 
the  fetculty  of  assimilating  new  ideas,  are  seriously  malcontent. 
No  doubt  this  general  approval  has  to  be  taken  cum  grano.  It 
means  that  those  who  express  it  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  the 
practical  issues  which  will  still  have  to  be  grappled  with,  of  the 
practical  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  met,  when  legislation 
comes  to  be  trandated  from  law  into  practice.  Careful  study  of 
the  experiences  gathered  abroad  would  have  thrown  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  this  point.  But  that  study  has  not  generally  been 
given.  However,  the  general  approval  also  means  that  the 
goodness  of  the  principle  has  everywhere  exercised  persuasive 
power  and  had  a  convincing  effect  And,  after  all,  in  such 
matters  the  principle  is  the  msun  thing.  Once  that  is  agreed  to, 
we  may  trust  to  the  rest  being  done.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to 
ask  himself  which  of  two  courses  he  would  pursue.  He  might 
place  before  the  country  a  complete,  carefully  thought  out 
scheme,  full  of  clauses  and  paragraphs,  provisions  and  pro¬ 
hibitions,  a  legislative  Minerva  springing  panoplied  from  Jove’s 
brain,  which  would  probably  not  have  been  understood  smd 
would  certainly  not  have  been  passed.  Or  he  might  submit 
only  the  principle,  leaving  that  to  work  its  own  way  further  in 
practice,  as  might  be  found  most  convenient,  by  the  light  of 
growing  experience.  He  has  judiciously  decided  for  the  latter 
alternative.  And  we  see  the  result  in  the  acclamation  given  to 
his  measure  and  to  his  policy  to-day. 

The  measure,  circumscribed  in  its  object,  is  commendably  brief 
and  clear  in  its  form.  Its  provisions,  which  ore  to  come  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  may  be  summed  up  in  comparatively  few 
words.  The  Act  applies  only  to  a  limited  number  of  callings, 
namely,  to  “  employment  on,  or  in,  or  about,  a  railway,  factory, 
mine,  quarry,  or  engineering  work ;  ’*  and  employment  “  on,  in, 
or  about  any  building  which  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
is  being  constructed,  demolished,  or  repaired  by  means  of  a 
scaffolding,  or  on  which  machinery  driven  by  steam,  water,  or 
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other  mechanical  power  is  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
construction,  demolition,  or  repair  thereof.”  In  such  employ¬ 
ment,  in  the  future,  “  if  personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  caused  to  a  work¬ 
man,”  and  if  such  injury  is  found  to  lead  to  the  disablement 
of  the  workman  in  question  for  more  than  two  weeks,  then  the 
employer  is  made  ipeo  facto  liable  to  pay  compensation,  without 
any  necessity  of  proof  of  "  negligence  ”  on  his  part,  without  any 
invidious  imputation  being  suggested  against  him,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  business  arrangement,  an  ordinary  trade  charge, 
according  to  a  scale  laid  down.  The  obligation  is  in  a  manner 
limited  to  the  hours  and  places  in  which  the  man  injured  may 
l>e  said  to  have  been  under  bis  employer’s  "  control.”  Thus,  a 
demand  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  hold  a  naval 
constructor  liable  for  accidents  occurring  to  his  men  employed 
on  board  ship,  supposing  the  vessel  to  have  put  to  sea  while 
they  were  still  engaged  upon  their  work,  was  rejected.  The 
employer  is  likewise  not  made  responsible  for  accidents  occurring 
to  men  working  in  his  establishment  under  a  subcontractor. 
For  such,  the  subcontractor  will  have  to  answer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Act  does  not  relieve  the  employer  of  any  graver 
liability  under  which,  the  case  arising,  the  workman  may  be 
entitled  to  take  his  remedy  under  the  old  law.  It  is  even 
provided  that  if  a  liability  can  be  established  indifferently  under 
the  old  law  or  else  under  the  Act,  and  the  workman  takes  the 
proper  steps,  the  heavier  of  the  two  compensations  shall  be 
allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  employer  retains  his 
right  to  recover  from  third  persons  who  may  be  liable,  though 
in  any  case  it  is  for  him  in  the  first  instance  to  satisfy  the 
workman.  The  workman  likewise  retains  his  right  to  recover 
from  third  persoas  in  excess  of  any  payment  which  the  employer 
may  be  required  to  make. 

Under  the  Act,  to  make  good  his  title,  the  injured  workman 
or  his  representatives  are  required  to  make  a  claim  within  at  least 
six  months  from  the  happening  of  the  accident.  However,  failure 
to  give  notice  is  not  to  prejudice  the  claimant,  supposing  that 
“  mistake  or  other  reasonable  cause  ”  can  be  shown,  and  that  the 
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employer  on  his  side  is  likewise  not  prejudiced  by  setting  aside 
the  time  limit.  The  exact  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  is 
to  be  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  injured  person,  by  a 
medical  man  appointed  and  paid  by  the  employer,  from  whose 
opinion,  however,  the  man  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  another 
medical  man  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Some  very  useful 
simplifications  and  rectifications  of  the  law,  beneficial  to  the 
workman,  have  been  adopted,  apart  from  the  provision  regarding 
notice.  Thus  a  workman  proceeding  against  his  employer  in 
what  turns  out  to  be  the  wrong  way  is  not  to  be  thereby  preju¬ 
diced  in  his  case  beyond  being  required  to  make  good  the  actual 
costs  arising  in  connection  with  his  irregular  procedure,  out  of 
the  compensation,  which  in  any  case  he  will  receive.^  Under 
the  present  law  he  would  lose  his  case.  Thus,  again,  if  in  error 
he  prefers  his  claim  against  the  wrong  person,  he  is  not  to  be 
prejudiced. 

Liability  being  established'  under  the  Act,  compensation 
becomes  due  from  the  particular  employer  concerned.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  explicitly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Government  would  not  adopt  the  German  system  of 
employers’  corporations,  which  he  judged  to  be  altogether 
unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country.  Each  employer 
will  accordingly  have  to  bear  his  own  burden  of  liability.  That 
is  no  bar  to  his  insuring  with  a  company,  nor  yet  to  his  “  con¬ 
tracting  out”  by  the  well-known  “arrangement”  which,  the 
House  of  Commons  having  abolished,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
once  more  rehabilitated.  “Contracting  out”  schemes  will  still 
be  legal,  as  heretofore ;  only  it  is  provided  that,  to  be  so,  they 
must  first  be  examined  by  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  assure  to  the  workmen  at 
least  as  good  benefits  as  are  provided  for  under  the  Act.  And 
such  examination  may  be  repeated  whenever  the  demand  is 
made. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  employer’s  liability.  If  it  can 

'  In  an  “  Insnranoe  ’’  icheme  even  thii  seems  a  hardship  for  the  man ;  for  pre¬ 
suming  that  the  compensation  granted  amounts  only,  as  it  should,  to  the  exact 
equivalent  of  his  damage,  such  deduction  will  obviously  leave  him  with  less  than 
enough. 
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be  proved  that  an  accident "  is  attributable  to  the  serious  and 
wilful  misconduct  of  a  workman,  any  compensation  claimed  in 
respect  of  injury  to  that  workman  shall  be  disallowed.”  That 
means  the  revival  of  “  contributory  negligence,”  that  “  somewhat 
refined  plea,”  as  Sir  F.  Pollock  has  called  it,  which  has  caused 
so  much  trouble  and  litigation  in  the  past.  As  the  Bill  left  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  passage  ran  thus :  “  If  it  is  proved  that 
the  accident  is  soldy  attributable  to  the  serious  emd  wilful  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  workman  ” — which  would  have  established  serious 
difficulty  of  proof,  but  would  have  made  the  law  simple  and 
intelligible. 

Supposing  there  to  be  no  “misconduct”  to  exempt  from 
liability,  compensation  becomes  due  in  the  shape  of  a  pension 
which  must  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  injured  man’s 
average  wages,  or  £1  a  week  in  any  case.  That  pension  is 
carefully  protected.  It  is  declared  unassignable  and  unattach- 
able.  In  the  case  of  the  employer’s  bankruptcy,  or  of  his 
compounding  with  his  creditors,  it  is  secured  a  preferential 
place  among  liabilitiea  On  the  other  hand,  the  pension  may 
be  reassessed  from  time  to  time  under  medical  examination, 
supposing  the  degree  of  the  man’s  disablement  to  change. 
Also  any  earnings  which  the  man  may  manage  to  make  in 
spite  of  his  disablement  may  be  deducted  from  his  pension — 
which  seems  a  trifle  hard.  At  the  close  of  six  months  the 
employer  may  at  his  option  commute  the  pension  into  a  capital 
payment,  to  be  made  at  a  rate  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
That  determines  his  liability.  Supposing  the  injured  man  to 
be  killed,  no  i)ension  is,  of  course,  payable.  If  he  leave  “de¬ 
pendants,”  those  “dependants”  are  entitled  to  three  years’ 
average  wages  of  their  late  bread-winner,  paid  down,  which 
sum  must  not  in  any  case  fisdl  short  of  £150.  If  there  be  no 
“  dependants,”  then  £10  for  medical  and  burial  expenses,  limits 
the  employer’s  liability  as  a  maximum — which  may  be  argued 
to  amount  to  something  like  a  premium  upon  the  employment 
of  unmarried  men.^ 

'  Lady  Londonderry’*  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September  appears 
to  suggest  that  employers  understand  it  so.  Lady  Londonderry  says  that  the 
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As  to  the  method  of  exacting  the  compensation,  should  the 
employer,  though  not  formally  disputing  his  liability,  fail  to 
pay,  the  Act  is  silent  That  question  is,  therefore,  left  to  the 
law-courts  to  deal  with. 

Should  there  be  a  dispute,  the  matter  is  to  be  referred  for 
“arbitration”  to  the  coxmty  court  judge,  who  may  act  him¬ 
self  in  the  matter,  or  else  appoint  an  “  arbitrator  ”  paid  by  the 
Crown,  or,  in  the  third  place,  allow  the  case  to  be  dealt  with  by 
a  committee  representative  of  employers  and  workmen,  if  such 
committee  exist  in  the  district  in  connection  with  a  mutual 
insurance  scheme.  “  Arbitration  ”  is  to  be  carried  out  on  legal 
lines,  and  either  party  is  allowed  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  “any  person  duly  appointed  on  his  behalf,”  which  person 
may  of  course  be  a  barrister  or  a  solicitor.  In  truth,  as  Judge 
Qreenhow  has  shown  in  The  Times,  “arbitration”  under  the  new 
law  will  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  “  litigation  ”  under  the 
old,  an  old  friend  with  a  new.  face — with  this  rather  material 
proviso  added,  that  its  course  and  effects  will  be  substantially 
simplified,  cheapened  and  freed  from  not  a  few  pitfalls  and 
much  occasion  for  legal  quibbling,  to  the  undoubted  benefit  of 
the  workman.  Appeals  are  not  altogether  done  away  with,  but 
the  scope  for  them  is  materially  contracted.  Costs  are  reduced 
to  a  moderate  scale,  which  must  not  be  exceeded.  And  no  pay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  asked  till  the  award  is  actually  made.  Also,  errors 
in  proceeding,  false  starts,  so  to  call  them,  are  no  longer  to 
prejudice  the  case. 

The  Act  certainly  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  good.  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  also  open  to  not  a  few  objections — which 
objections,  for  the  most  part,  find  their  explanation  in  one  grave 
omission,  namely,  the  failure  to  provide  machinery  for  making 
the  “  industrial  insurance  ”  sufficient  in  itself,  and  self-acting  and 
self-regulating,  as  is  the  German  law  by  means  of  its  employers’ 
corporations.  It  is  a  “commandment”  rather  than  a  “law,” 
saying  “  thou  shalt  ”  and  not  “  thou  must.” 

There  are  other  defects.  For  instance,  the  scale  of  benefits  is 


preference  will  henceforth  be  given  “  to  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and,  if  possible, 
without  dependants.” 
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far  from  sufficient.  The  Austrian  law  puts  the  maximum  of 
compensation  at  60  per  cent  of  the  injured  man’s  wages.  And 
that  measure  is  understood  to  work  fairly  because  it  is  applied 
in  a  very  liberal  spirit  The  German  law  fixes  the  maximum  at 
66§  per  cent,  which  is  often  found  insufficient  We  limit  our 
maximum  at  50  per  cent,  and  at  £1  per  week  as  the  ne  plus 
vUra,  which  looks  as  if  our  figure  were  intended  to  correspond 
to  the  German  limitation  in  ordinary  cases  of  the  insurable 
wages  to  2,000  marks  per  annum.  However,  £100  a-year  means 
more  in  Germany  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  not  so 
frequently  paid.  And  in  Germany,  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  a  workman  earning  £100  a-year  is  assured  a  maximum 
pension  of  £66  13s.  per  annum,  to  be  his  for  life,  without 
commutation,  the  law  allows  the  limit  of  £100  wages  to  be 
extended,  where  this  is  desired,  to  £250.  We  therefore  give  our 
workmen  considerably  less  than  Germany.  Our  Act,  in  truth, 
gives  the  man  whose  average  earnings  are  £100,  very  much  less 
than  £50  a  year.  He  will  in  most  cases  have  £25,  and  then  a 
lump  sum  which  the  original  proposal  limits  to  £312,^  which,  if 
laid  out  in  a  Post  Office  annuity,  as  appears  to  be  desired,  will 
secure  him,  if  he  be  sixty,  something  like  £30  a-year  only ;  if 
he  be  forty,  something  like  £17 ;  and  if  he  be  twenty-five,  little 
more  than  £14,  that  is,  about  5s.  a  week  in  place  of  the  40s.  or 
more,  which  we  assume  him  to  have  been  earning  when  in 
health.  That  is  rather  short  measure  for  “  compensation.” 

The  revival  of  the  plea  of  “  contributory  negligence,”  happily 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Commons,  is,  perhaps,  an  even  greater  fiaw  in 
the  Act  For  it  militates  altogether  against  the  principle 
adopted,  the  principle  of  amicable  arrangement,  and  mixes  up  two 
things  altogether  incompatible  with  one  another,  "industrial 
insurance  ”  and  "  litigation.”  And  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers  it  is 
sure  to  open  the  door  to  endless  legal  wrangling  of  a  peculiarly 

'  Even  the  lUliw  Government  project  allows  as  maximum  compensation 
10,000  lire,  that  is,  nearly  £400,  on  an  assumed  maximum  wage  of  2000  lire  (£80). 
Wages  are  notoriously  much  lower  in  Italy  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  Italian 
project,  moreover,  gives  the  dependants,  in  case  of  death,  four  years’  wages  as 
against  our  three,  and  it  reckons  compensation  from  the  close  of  the  first  ten  days 
after  the  accident. 
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irritating  and  acrimonious  sort  As  a  matter  of  fact,  “serious 
and  wilful  misconduct,”  whether  it  be  the  “sole”  or  only  a 
contributory  cause,  happens  so  rarely  that  it  is  absolutely  not 
worth  taking  into  account  as  a  practical  factor.  Persons  having 
experience  with  respect  to  workmen’s  accidents  admit  this  all 
the  world  over — in  England  and  France,  as  in  Germany  and  in 
Austria,  and  in  Switzerland, — and  opponents  of  “  industrial  in¬ 
surance  ”  as  fully  as  advocates.  Nobody  is  likely  for  a  moment 
to  pretend  that  a  workman’s  causing  an  accident,  whether  it  be 
to  himself  or  to  others,  by  “serious  and  wilful  misconduct,” 
ought  to  go  unpunished.  It  may  even  be  that  the  punishment 
for  his  fault  ought  to  take  the  shape  of  a  forfeiture  of  his 
pension,  though  that  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  punish  the 
ratepayers  rather  than  himself.  But  whatever  the  nature  of  his 
punishment  may  be,  it  ought  to  stand  wholly  apart  from 
insurance.  It  is  a  different  matter.  The  German  employers* 
corporations,  who  represent  or^y  the  employere'  intereett  and 
who  ought  to  know  what  that  interest  is,  will  not  hear  of  any 
such  provision  as  that  to  which,  in  a  grudging  and  thoroughly 
unpractical  spirit,  biting  our  nose  to  spite  our  face,  we  have  once 
more  committed  ourselves.  They  insist  that  the  game  would 
not  be  worth  the  candle ;  that  in  inquiring  into  cases  of  “  mis¬ 
conduct”  they  would  be  sacrificing  £100  or  more  to  recover 
£1.  Our  British  lawyers  protest  that  there  is  no  telling  how 
great  an  amount  of  quibbling,  of  delay,  and  suspicion,  and 
jealousy,  and  ill-feeling  this  clause  will  give  rise  ta  Every  case 
may  be  fought.  And  there  will  have  to  be  weighing  and 
measuring  of  guilt,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  to  ascertain  on 
which  side  is  the  inculpating  balance,  such  as  threatens  to  keep 
the  courts  at  work  many  a  day.  The  workmen  will  naturally 
suspect  a  mere  pretext  whenever  the  plea  of  serious  and  wilful 
misconduct  is  raised,  and  will  accordingly  lose  confidence  in  the 
Act.  And  all  this  happens  in  connection  with  a  measure  which 
was  to  put  a  stop  to  litigation  and  to  bring  about  “industrial 
peace”! 

However,  the  main  defects  of  the  Act  are  attributable  to  the 
cause  already  indicated,  namely,  the  failure  to  provide  some 
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machinery  which  might  make  the  Act  self-acting,  as  is  the 
German  law.  It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  any  apparatus 
corresponding  to  the  German  employers’  corporations  would, 
at  the  present  time,  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  British  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  British  Parliament ;  and  also,  that  it  must  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  downright  impossible,  to  devise  any 
efficient  substitute.  However,  the  employers’  corporations  are 
suspect  in  this  country  mainly  because  they  are  not  understood. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  an  excellent  reason  for  refusing  to  copy 
them,  but  he  hod  no  good  cause  for  suggesting  that  they  are 
incompatible  with  our  habits  and  ideas,  just  as  little  as  had  Sir 
M.  Ridley  for  charging  them  with  excessive  costliness,  which 
reproach  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  good.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  nation  in  the  world  with  whose  habi^p  and  ideas 
those  mutual  insurance  corporations  fall  in  more  naturally 
than  our  own — as  witness  our  extended  practice  of  insurance  in 
this  very  matter,  our  many  mutual  and  co-operative  associations, 
our  builders’  and  mine-owners’  accident  insurance  societies — not 
to  go  back  to  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  of  frank¬ 
pledge  and  tithing,  about  which  surely  there  is  nothing  "  foreign.” 
There  is,  it  is  quite  true,  a  good  deal  of  the  spiked  helmet  about 
the  actual  organization  of  the  German  corporations,  and  a  good 
deal  of  bureaucratic  pedantry  about  their  administration.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  by  no  means  of  the  essence  of  the  thing.  The 
essential  feature  is  this,  that  under  State  compulsion  and  State 
direction,  exercised  for  the  protection  of  the  workman — as  we 
exercise  it  in  analogous  cases — ^which  after  little  time  becomes 
nothing  but  a  birch-rod  on  the  mantelpiece,  employers  join 
together  to  co-operate  imder  a  system  of  pure  self-government 
and  entire  individual  and  corporate  responsibility,  so  as  to  equalize 
and  lessen  the  burden  imposed  to  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ensure  more  effective  working.  It  is  self-intereet  which 
directs  these  bodies,  self-interest  which  makes  them  ten  times 
more  watchful  than  the  State  could  ever  be.  It  is  the  members 
themselves,  and  not  the  State,  who  make  the  corporate  system 
severe  where  there  is  need  of  severity,  just  as  our  British 
burgesses  might  make  municipal  measures  severe. 
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Look  at  the  serious  defects  which  the  refusal  to  have  recourse 
to  any  similar  expedient  brings  about  in  our  Act. 

The  very  limited  measure  of  its  application  has  been  much 
remarked  upon  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it.  When  people 
complain  that  the  Act  applies  to  only  a  small  number  of  callings, 
that  domestic  and  agricultural  servants,  seamen  and  the  like, 
are  excluded  from  its  benefits,  they  find  fault  altogether  without 
cause.  The  Act  is  avowedly  “  tentative,”  and  experiments  are 
invariably — and  wisely — made  in  a  circumscribed  area,  where 
their  effects  can  be  watched,  and  shortcomings  may  be  minimized 
and  corrected.  Supposing  the  results  to  prove  satisfactory,  we 
may  extend  the  Act  to  as  many  callings  as  we  please,  almost 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  But  it  is  a  crying  injustice  that  in 
the  same  trade  there  should  be  two  laws  for  two  classes  of  men, 
engaged  upon  precisely  the  same  work,  that  the  workmen  of 
small  employers  should  be  excluded,  while  their  brethren  work¬ 
ing  under  large  employers — ^and  therefore  presumably  better 
situated  to  begin  with,  as  having  more  steady  employment — 
should  be  benefited.  Why  is  this  ?  Are  there  fewer  accidents 
in  small  employers’  employment  than  in  large  ?  By  no  means. 
If  anything,  there  are  more,  since  large  employers  take  pre¬ 
cautions  which  small  men  cannot  afford  to  take.  Are  accidents 
happening  to  small  employers’  men  less  serious  to  their  victims  ? 
No  one  will  venture  to  maintain  that.  Or,  again,  can  it  be 
argued  that  taking  work  under  a  small  employer  is  "  serious  and 
wilful  misconduct” — since  it  is  made  to  bring  about  precisely 
the  same  disqualification?  So  preposterous  a  proposition  can 
surely  not  be  advanced  in  words,  though  in  the  present  measure 
it  undoubtedly  is  advanced  in  fact.  Mr.  Chamberlain  prefers 
a  very  lame  justification  indeed,  when  in  defence  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  provision  he  writes  as  follows:  "It  (the  Act)  is  in¬ 
tended  to  relieve  from  liability  the  very  small  builder,  who  is 
often  no  better  off  than  his  own  workmen.”  ^  What  has  that  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  argument  in  his  letter 
is  worth  anything,  then  all  his  earlier  pleading  for  "  industrial 
insurance  ”  in  the  workman’s  interest  is  off  the  point,  and  this 
'  Tinui,  Lag.  6tb. 
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Act  of  his  is  not  a  “Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,”  but  a 
“  Small  Employers’  Protection  Act”  It  gives  small  employers 
a  distinctly  privileged  position,  it  allows  them  a  bounty  upon 
their  work,  it  actually  encourages  small  employment  under 
such  preferential  terms,  and  thereby  tends  to  diminish  the  good 
effects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own  measure.  The  true  reason, 
of  course,  is,  that  small  employers  cannot  individually  respond 
to  any  liability  like  that  here  imposed.  To  do  so,  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  combine — as  they  can  combine.  In  Germany  they  are 
made  to  combine,  and  their  being  “  no  better  off  than  their  own 
workmen”  never  for  a  moment  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
paying  as  good  compensation  as  their  richer  neighbours. 
Indeed,  combination  enables  these  poor  men  to  obtain  com¬ 
pensation  for  themselves  as  workers. 

The  same  reason  explains  a  drawback  in  the  Act,  the  full 
consequences  of  which  are  evidently  not  yet  realized.  The 
individual  employer  is  made  liable,  and  it  appears  to  be  supposed 
that  he  will  in  every  case  pay,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Provided 
that  he  does  not,  the  injured  workman  will  have  to  go  to  law — 
with  a  good  case,  but  deprived  of  that  prompt  and  self-regulating 
benefit  which  the  Act  professes  to  assure  to  him.  The  in¬ 
dividual  employer  is  responsible,  of  course,  only  within  the 
measure  of  his  own  resources.  Will  they  in  every  case  be 
sufficient,  and  sufficient  for  as  long  as  the  man’s  disablement  lasts  ? 
Draw  the  line  between  employers  whom  you  make  liable, 
because  you  consider  them  equal  to  the  burden,  and  others 
whom  you  exempt  because  you  consider  them  “  no  better  off  than 
their  own  workmen,”  as  you  will  and  you  must  needs  include 
among  the  persons  liable  some  who  are  financially  weak.  These 
you  will  make  liable  for  a  pension.  That  pension  will  go  on 
as  long  as  the  man  in  question  remains  disabled.  Will  the 
single  employer  in  every  case*  be  able  to  pay  it  to  the  end? 
Besides,  obviously,  weakness  and  strength  are  relative  ideas; 
and  liability  for  workmen’s  accidents  is  not  the  only  risk  to 
which  employers  are  exposed.  There  are  monster  accidents, 
which  cripple  even  large  firma  There  are  limited  liability 
companies  with  capital  limited  as  well  as  liability.  Suppose 
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an  employer’s  firm  to  find  itself  seriously  embarrassed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  accident,  is  it  not  likely  to  say  to  its  men: 
"We  admit  that  you  are  entitled  to  your  full  compensation. 
We  admit  that  we  are  liable.  However,  meeting  that  liabilit^'^ 
will  ruin  us,  or,  at  any  rate,  compel  us  to  close  our  works,  and 
then  you  and  your  mates  will  lose  your  employment.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  you  to  waive  your  claim  under  the  Act,  and 
keep  that  which  is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  than  the  com¬ 
pensation,  namely,  your  permanent  employment  ?  You  cannot 
make  a  pound  go  further  than  twenty  shillings.” 

It  is  this  insufficiency  of  individual  liability  which  is  above 
all  things  likely  to  lead  to  a  general  commutation  of  pensions 
into  capital  payments.  There  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  such 
commutation  to  the  individual  employer.  He  gets  rid  pretty 
cheaply  of  a  more  or  less  troublesome  burden,  and  is  quit  after 
six  months  of  all  responsibility  and  trouble.  But  from  the 
workman’s  point  of  view  the  case  bears  an  entirely  different 
aspect.  The  workman  loses  by  this  arrangement.  As  has  been 
shown,  he  may  receive  £30,  or  only  £14,  where  he  is  entitled 
to  £50.  As  the  law  stands,  in  the  place  of  a  continuing  pension 
which  may  be  brought  to  a  premature  end  by  the  cessation 
of  the  employer’s  solvency,  such  an  arrangement  might  be 
acceptable  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  But  the  pensions 
payable  by  employers  of  questionable  solvency  are  the  very  last 
that  are  likely  to  be  commuted.  So  the  provision  does  not  even 
secure  the  one  good  object  which  it  might  be  made  to  serve — 
rather  it  acts  prejudicially  in  a  double  degree.  Really,  from  the 
workman’s  point  of  view,  a  capital  payment  is  the  least  advisable 
form  that  a  compensation  could  take.  In  some  few  cases  it  may 
enable  him  to  engage  in  some  business  for  which,  in  spite  of 
his  disablement,  he  is  still  fit  But  since  his  compensation  is 
.dependent  upon  the  degree  of  his  disablement,  in  such  cases 
the  payment  is  likely  to  be  only  smalL  In  all  other  instances, 
that  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  capital  payment  will 
be  a  dangerous  temptation  to  the  man — a  seeming  windfall,  apt 
to  be  frittered  away,  with  the  result  that  our  victim  will  after 
all  become  a  burden  to  the  ratepayers,  whom  Lord  Salisbury 
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explained  it  to  be  the  object  of  this  Act  to  relieve.  The 
proper  compensation  for  a  disabled  workman,  as  for  a  disabled 
soldier  or  sailor — workers,  like  himself,  though  in  a  different 
way — is  a  pension,  to  continue  as  long  as  his  disability  or  his 
life  lasts,  and  absolutely  secure  for  that  period.  For  a  single 
employer,  that  is  a  very  inconvenient  engagement  to  take  upon 
himself — it  may  be,  altogether  impossible.  But  then,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  measure,  we  are  thinking,  in  the  first  instance, 
not  of  the  employer,  but  of  the  workman.  The  Act  professes 
to  be  a  “  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act” 

Lastly — not  to  multiply  counts — there  is  this  great  blot  upon 
the  Act,  the  most  serious  of  all,  that  it  does  nothing  directly  to 
prevent  accidents.  That  defect  arises  distinctly  out  of  our 
individualizing  the  liability  and  saddling  it  upon  each  separate 
employer.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  asserted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  our  Factory  Acts,  Mines  Regulations  Act,  and 
other  industrial  measures,  are  amply  sufficient  to  keep  accidents 
down.  If  that  is  correct,  then  the  inspectors  of  factories 
and  mines,  and  employers,  who  have,  with  presumably  a  good 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  talking  about,  deposed  the  exact 
contrary  before  the  Labour  Commission,  are  responsible  for  a 
very  great  liberty  taken  with  truth.  However,  their  statements 
are  very  circumstantial,  and  will  have  to  be  refuted  point  by 
point  before  they  can  be  ruled  out  of  court.  Another  ministerial 
speaker  would  have  it  that  insurance,  which  is  likely  to  be 
largely  practised  under  the  Act,  will  act  as  a  preventive  agent, 
inasmuch  as  insurance  companies  will  refuse  to  accept  establish¬ 
ments  so  managed  as  thereby  to  become  subject  to  exceptional 
danger.  The  fact  referred  to  is,  unfortunately,  correct.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  help  the  workmen.  Quite  the  reverse.  They 
will  have  very  dangerous  employment  to  begin  with,  exposing 
them  to  serious  risk ;  they  will,  moreover,  have  an  employer  to 
reckon  with,  whose  resoimces  are  incommensurate  to  his  liability 
for  compensation,  or  he  would  not  mismanage  his  business ;  and 
in  the  last  place  they  will  not  be  insured.  The  true  reason 
why  the  Government  did  not  attempt  to  employ  their  measure 
as  one  to  bring  about  prevention  is  presumably  that  which 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  quite  frankly  owned  to  in  another  part  of  one 
of  his  speeches,  namely,  that  one  thing  at  a  time  is  enough  for 
any  Ministry  to  attempt,  and  that  the  subject  with  which  the 
Government  have  at  present  set  themselves  to  deal  is,  not  pre¬ 
vention,  but  compensation.  There  is  no  answer  to  that— except 
it  be  this,  that  experience  has  proved  that,  although  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  drive  six  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple  Bar,  the 
one  which  you  do  drive  through  may  very  well  be  so  constructed 
as  to  have  a  knife-board  for  prevention  on  its  roof  as  well  as 
seats  for  compensation  inside. 

All  the  defects  which  have  been  instanced — and  others  which 
might  be  added — become  unnecessary  when  once  you  group 
employers  together  and  make  them  collectively  liable.  Group 
employers  together,  and  you  at  once  create  financial  resources 
sufficient  absolutely  to  secure  the  injured  workman,  to  protect 
him  fix)m  the  danger  of  being  bargained  with,  to  assure  him  a 
sufficient  pension  for  his  lifetime.  Group  employers,  and  you  get 
rid  of  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  law  courts.  After  all, 
you  must  have  the  State  interfering  at  some  point ;  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  it  altogether.  In  the  Act  you  make  the  State  interfere 
in  the  cumbrous,  irritating,  and,  after  all,  even  now,  vety  costly 
and  uncertain  way  of  judicial  procedure.  If  the  employers  be 
made  collectively  liable,  an  ounce  of  administrative  State  in¬ 
terference  is  likely  to  suffice  whera  now  you  have  to  employ 
a  ton  of  judicial.  It  is  too  late  for  us  to  object  to  the  principle 
of  administrative  State  interference.  We  have  it  in  our  factoiy 
inspection,  in  our  inspection  of  mines,  and  in  scores  of  other 
measures.  Why  swallow  the  one  thing  and  strain  at  its  exact 
equal  7  Again,  group  employers,  and  you  get  rid  of  all  excuse 
for  keeping  alive  the  obnoxious  plea  of  contributory  negligence,” 
and  the  scarcely  less  obnoxious  practice  of  **  contracting  out,” 
which  is  never  likely  to  be  willingly  submitted  to  by  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  whatever  pecuniary  advantages  it  appears  to  ensure, 
since  it  places  the  men  in  a  degree  of  dependence  upon  their 
employers  which  is  unreasonable  and  open  to  abuse.  The 
certificate  of  fairness  from  the  Chief  Registrar  demanded  under 
the  Act  is  not  likely  to  mend  matters  much,  since  the  question 
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to  decide  is  less  one  of  actuarial  accuracy  than  of  the  presence 
of  funda  Employers*  corporations  provide  a  substitute  for  con¬ 
tracting  out,  from  the  master's  point  of  view,  which  is  indeed 
very  much  better  than  a  substitute.  Group  the  employers  and 
yon  have  no  occasion  to  exclude  the  men  working  under  small 
employers.  You  have  no  occasion  to  commute  pensions.  Lastly, 
group  employers,  and  you  have  the  very  beet  method  yet  devised 
foi'  preventing  (xccidente.  There  is  no  inspection,  no  refusal  to 
insure,  no  other  expedient  to  be  thought  of  equal  in  efficacy  to 
surveillance  by  a  body  of  experts  directly  interested  in  the 
avoidance  of  accidents — let  alone  that,  under  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  all  those  hospitals,  convalescent  holnes,  etc..Vhich  corporate 
liability  has  set  up  abroad  for  the  injured  workmen’s  benefit  are 
an  impossibility. 

The  Act,  as  will  have  been  seen,  is  open  to  a  good  deal  of  fair 
and  reasonable  criticism.  However,  when  all  is  said,  its  passing 
must  still  be  admitted  to  amount  to  a  distinct  gain  to  the  country, 
and  we  may  be  confident  that  many  of  the  defects  now  disfiguring 
it  will,  and  indeed  all  may,  be  removed  by  subsequent  action, 
conducted  by  the  light  of  experience  and  of  our  practical  common 
sense.  The  Act  was  obviously  never  intended  to  be  a  perfect  or 
a  final  measure.  It  was  to  establish  a  new  principle,  as  a  be¬ 
ginning  to  a  new  course  of  legislation.  It  has  done  that.  The 
ball  once  set  a-rolling  on  an  inclined  plane  may  be  trusted  to 
roll  on  till  it  finds  its  proper  level  It  is  absolutely  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  measure  must  necessarily  lead  us  into  Socialism 
and  to  State-paid  compensation.  As  Lord  Salisbury  has  shown, 
that  is  just  the  very  point  from  which  it  leads  us  away.  It 
is  our  present  law  which  is  socialistic.  Industry’s  pensioners 
are  now,  through  the  action  of  the  poor-law,  thrown  as  a  burden 
upon  the  community.  We  are  about  to  put  the  saddle  upon  the 
right  horse. 

To  sum  up  the  efiects  of  the  AcL  As  a  present  instalment  of 
direct  benefit  the  working  classes  gain  by  it  a  material 
simplification  and  cheapening  of  procedure,  and  no  doubt  in 
a  great  many  cases  full  compensation  from  individual  em¬ 
ployers  promptly  and  readily  paid.  As  a  contingent  benefit, 
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certain  to  come,  they  gain  very  much  more,  even  materially; 
for  the  principle  will  have  to  be  followed  up — ^and  they  gain 
all  this  without  any  injustice  being  wrought  against  employers. 
They  gain,  moreover,  very  substantially  in  social  position ;  for, 
in  principle  at  any  rate,  by  this  Act  the  old  injustice  has  been 
swept  away  which  denies  to  the  workman  a  right  in  his  own 
health  and  limbs,  which  makes  him  throw  in  his  disablement, 
for  which  he  is  not  paid,  with  the  work  for  which  he  is,  and 
risk  his  life  for  nothing.  It  is  another  piece  of  surviving 
feudalism,  the  right  allowed  to  masters  in  their  employers’ 
bodies,  which  is  thereby  done  away  with — a  right  as  anachro¬ 
nistic  and  as  unjust,  though  it  be  less  humiliating,  as  were  the 
eorvie  and  the  marquette,  which  in  their  own  time  found  as 
determined  advocates  to  defend  them  as  supposed  "  freedom  of 
contract "  finds  now,  but  which  we  have  nevertheless  long  since 
consigned  to  the  lumber-room  of  indefensible  institutions. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 
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IS  CO-OPERATION  A  FAILURE? 


L 

I  READ  with  great  pain  the  article  entitled  “The  Failure  of 
Co-operation  ’*  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review — ^pain  all 
the  greater  because  the  writer  b^ins  by  sheltering  himself 
under  the  names  of  those  with  whom  it  is  the  greatest  pride 
of  my  life  to  have  been  a  fellow- worker, — aU  the  greater  because 
his  article  is  mainly  directed  against  a  class  of  bodies  forming 
the  distributive  wing  of  the  movement,  the  predominance  of 
which  I  have  always  dreaded  and  combated,  but  which  he  attacks 
upon  grounds  which  appear  to  me  largely  unsound  and  unfair. 

My  first  compliant  of  the  article  addresses  itself  to  its  title. 
What  does  Mr.  Ackland  mean  by  the  “  failure  of  co-operation  ”  ? 
Moral  failure  ?  or  economic  failure  ?  If  the  latter,  it  seems 
to  me  preposterous  to  treat  as  a  failure  a  movement  which,  by 
his  own  showing,  three  years  ago  had  grouped  together  not 
far  from  a  million  and  a  half  of  members,  and  did  a  trade 
of  over  £50,000,000.  If  the  former,  the  least  Mr.  Ackland 
could  have  done,  I  think,  would  have  been  to  have  so 
stated  in  his  title.  Is  he  not  aware  that  “failure”  is  a  legal 
term,  entailing  legal  consequences,  and  that  if  he  had  said  of 
one  John  Jones,  whom  I  suppose  he  would  call  a  “  legitimate  " 
trader,  that  he  had  “  failed,”  when  he  had  not,  the  said  John 
Jones  might  recover  damages  from  him  ?  Has  he  no  scruple  in 
flin^ng  a  term,  sure  to  be  purposely  misunderstood  by  the 
whole  anti-cooperative  press,  at  a  great  movement,  which  term 
he  would  not  dare  to  apply  without  qualification  to  the  smallest 
greengrocer  ?  I  shall  assume,  however,  in  the  following  obser¬ 
vations,  that  he  means  “moral”  failure,  though  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  has  never  made  in  his  own  mind  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two. 
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Had  he,  indeed,  entitled  his  article,  “The  Moral  Failure  of 
Go-operation,”  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  go  great  lengths 
with  him.  I  do  consider  the  distributive  side  of  co-operation 
to  be  largely  a  moral  failure;  that  the  ideals  of  the  early  co- 
operators  of  all  schools  have  in  great  measure  died  out  of  it; 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  mere  form  of  commercial 
business,  rather  than  an  improved  method  of  “working  together.” 
I  do  not  approve  of  high  prices,  nor  of  any  device  for  forcing 
up  the  dividend.  I  do  not  believe  that  justice  is  done,  by 
distributive  co-operation  generally,  to  the  claims  of  those  em¬ 
ployed.  But  he  seems  to  me  quite  confused  as  to  the  real 
nature  and  bearing  of  these  and  similar  mischiefs,  and,  above 
all,  to  be  possessed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
“  legitimate  ”  trade,  which  co-operative  trade  is  not 

As  respects  excessive  price,  however,  I  think  the  evil  may 
be  trusted  to  cure  itself.  Apart  from  the  ludicrousness  of 
supposing  that  wicked  co-operation  in  the  midst  of  a  benevolent 
competitive  world  will  ever  “crush  out”  legitimate  trade  by 
charging  higher  prices  for  the  same  articles,  the  working  classes 
of  the  British  Isles  are  not  fools,  and  if  they  generally  realized 
as  a  fact  that  they  only  received  large  dividends  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  by  being  made  to  pay  too  much  for  goods  throughout 
it,  they  would  soon  correct,  or,  if  they  could  not  correct,  with¬ 
draw  from  such  co-operation.  But,  however  unwise,  is  even 
this  a  “  sham  ”  to  be  inveighed  against,  if  the  member  knows 
what  he  is  about  ?  May  not  a  thoroughly  honest  working-man 
prefer  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  current  price  in  the  small 
sums  required  for  articles  of  daily  consumption  in  order  to  receive 
a  comparatively  large  sum  in  his  quarterly  dividend,  and  so 
treat  his  store  as  a  kind  of  savings  bank?  That  he  should 
refuse  to  pay  such  prices  when  he  receives  no  dividend — which 
Mr.  Ackland  seems  to  consider  as  bringing  the  sham  to  a 
climax — is  surely  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Let 
us  suppose  a  working-man  filled  with  such  trust  in  a 
“  legitimate  trader  ”  as  to  go  and  say  to  him,  “  I  find  I  fritter 
away  the  pence  and  shillings,  but  when  it  comes  to  pounds 
I  put  them  away.  Charge  me  a  penny  in  the  shilling  over 
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on  what  I  buy,  and  when  the  pennies  come  to  a  pound,  pay 
it  back  to  me.”  Would  that  be  a  sham  ?  Why,  there  is  not 
a  trade  paper  in  the  kingdom  that  would  not  grow  idyllic  over 
it,  as  an  instance  of  the  trust  reposed  by  working  men  in  their 
best  of  friends,  the  “legitimate”  traders!  But  why  should 
the  act  become  a  sham,  if,  instead  of  being  a  trader  on  his  own 
account,  the  shopkeeper  were  the  customer’s  own  servant  ? 

How  far  co-operative  bodies  do  sell  inferior  articles  at  higher 
prices  than  the  individual  trader  is  a  matter  on  which  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak.  But  to  deduce  such  a  conclusion  from  the 
opinion  of  two  commercial  experts  on  four  quarter-pounds 
of  tea  bought  from  two  co-operative  stores,  as  compared  with 
four  others  bought  from  two  private  traders,  appears  to  me 
simply  ludicrous.  The  fact — assuming  the  correctness  of  the 
tea-tasters’  opinions — only  proves  that  the  particular  stores 
have  very  bad  buyers.  If  the  writer  had  shown  that  their 
source  of  supply  was  itself  co-operative,  e.g.  that  of  either  of  the 
two  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies,  the  charge  would,  indeed, 
be  a  serious  one.  But  if  the  supply  did  not  come  from  either 
of  these,  the  primary  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  stores  in 
question  have  been  cheated  by  a  private  trader.^ 

Mr.  Ackland,  indeed,  seems  never  to  have  seen  clearly  and 
steadfastly  that  the  so-called  profit  of  co-operative  consumption, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  non-members, 
is  no  profit  at  all,  but  simply  a  temporary  withholding  from  the 
member  of  a  portion  of  the  price,  to  be  repaid  to  him  at  the 
quarterly  or  half-yearly  balancing  of  accounta  Had  he  done 
so,  he  would  not  have  talked  of  co-operative  trading  being 
“  fostered  by  the  exceptional  privilege  of  freedom  from  income- 
teix.”  Considering  the  number  of  times  this  question  has  been 
threshed  out,  one  is  really  amazed  that  a  writer  (other  than  one 
in  the  pay  of  the  “Legitimate  Traders”)  should  dispose  of  it 
so  airily.  For  Mr.  Ackland’s  better  information,  I  will  therefore 

*  It  appears  to  me,  that  after  flinging  out  a  charge  so  serious  against  a  whole 
class  of  trading  bodies,  Mr.  Ackland  is  bound  to  justify  his  words  by  giving  up 
the  names  of  the  co-operative  bodies  from  which  ^e  samples  were  bought,  with 
the  dates  of  purchase  and  other  matters  necessary  to  the  identification  of  such 
samples,  and  also  the  names  of  the  experts  to  whom  they  were  submitted. 
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venture  to  deal  with  it  once  more.  Let  me  begin  by  observing 
that  this  exception,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  lasted  for  thirty 
years  (see  30  &>  31  Vici,  c.  117,  a  12).  Now,  I  have  perhaps 
seen  a  good  deal  more  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  than 
Mr.  Ackland,  and  I  assure  him  that  I  never  knew  one  who 
would  throw  away  a  penny  which  he  considered  it  right  and 
expedient  to  take,  or  who  did  not  need  a  terrible  deal  of  con¬ 
vincing  before  giving  up  any  which  he  did  actually  take.  The 
mere  fact  of  an  exemption  having  lasted  for  thirty  years  is 
therefore  a  very  strong  argument  in  its  favour,  and  should 
give  to  any  thoughtful  man  ground  for  reflection  and  inquiry. 
The  subject  was  carefully  considered  in  Parliament,  not  only 
when  the  exemption  was  first  given,  but  also  in  1875-6, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict,‘c.  45),  and  again  specially  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  (1878) 
“  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  operations  of  certain 
trading  societies,  trading  under  the  name  of  Co-operative  Stores, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  exempted  from  taxes  and 
imposts  to  which  the  trading  community  are  liable.”  And  the 
remarkable  thing  is,  that  the  efforts  of  the  promoters  of  this 
committee  were  professedly  aimed,  not  at  the  ordinary  co-opei‘ative 
stores,  which  Mr.  Ackland  inveighs  against,  but  at  the  middle- 
class  stores,  which  he  pats  on  the  back.  The  trader  witnesses 
were  virtually  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  did  “not  object 
to  co-operative  societies.”  The  result  of  the  Committee  was 
a  provision  (inserted  at  first  in  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Act,  1880)  taking  away  the  exemption  from  societies  selling  to 
non-members,  when  the  number  of  the  shares  in  the  society  was 
limited  either  by  rule  or  practice — the  case  of  the  Civil  Service 
Supply  Association.  As  Chief  Registrar  at  the  time,  I  adverted 
to  the  question  in  my  report  for  1879.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
income  taxable  under  the  Property  Tax  Acts  was  always  that 
of  the  individual ;  that  if  a  firm  or  company  were  taxed  as  such 
it  was  simply  as  the  easiest  means  of  reaching  its  individual 
members,  since  any  partner  or  member  can  always  obtain 
exemption  by  showing  that  his  individual  income  falls  below  the 
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assessable  limit ;  that,  in  the  oo-operative  stores  of  the  working 
and  lower  middle  classes,  the  great  bulk  of  the  members  have 
incomes  not  reaching  the*  assessable  limit,  so  that  to  tax  the 
society  wonld  be  to  invite  a  flood  of  applications  for  exemption ; 
and  that  the  exemption  is  therefore  one  actually  in  ease  of  the 
revenue  That,  moreover,  in  such  societies  the  only  real  profit 
accrues  on  dealings  with  non-members,  for  the  most  part  of 
precisely  the  same  class  as  the  members,  and  who  are  per¬ 
petually  being  absorbed  into  membership,  all  the  rest  being 
mere  saving,  which  is  not  an  object  of  assessment  under  the 
Income  Tax  Acts,  the  assessable  matter  under  them  being 
“  profits  or  gains ;  ”  so  that  it  would  be  as  imreasonable  to  tax 
such  savings  as  it  would  be  to  tax  the  private  trader  on  the 
advantage  which  his  household  may  enjoy  on  certain  articles  of 
consumption  through  his  wholesale  purchases  at  wholesale  prices.^ 
I  showed  that  if  we  supposed  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  then 
members  (nearly  500,000)  of  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
had  incomes  reaching  the  assessable  limit,  the  assessing  of  the 
societies  might  bring  in  about  450,000  notices  of  exemption* 
the  examining  of  which  would  take  up  the  whole  time  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  (the  real  figure  of  assessable  incomes 
among  the  members  of  working  class  stores  was,  indeed,  alleged 
not  to  exceed  2  or  3  per  cent.).  Finally  the  subject  was  again 
considered,  and  the  usual  ignorant  complaints  were  put  forward, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act, 
1893,  and  the  provision  was  maintained. 

One  curious  thing,  which  Mr.  Ackland  does  not  seem  to 
have  noticed,  is  that  the  argument  against  exemption  from 
income-tax  is  strongest  against  precisely  the  class  of  bodies 
which  he  appears  chiefiy  to  sympathize  with,  viz.  the  productive 
societies,  whose  dealings  are  very  largely  with  outsiders.  But 
even  as  to  these,  much  the  same  replies  hold  good.  According 
to  the  model  rules  framed  originally  by  Mr.  Neale,  and  almost 
universally  adopted  by  the  societies  in  the  Co-operative  Union, 
20  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  in  productive  societies  is  to  be 
paid  to  customers,  so  that  that  portion  is  mere  saving,  and  the 
'  Or  throngh  trade  discounts. 
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bonus  on  labour — which,  including  payments  for  special  services, 
may  amount  to  52  per  cent — is  probably,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  paid  to  those  whose  incomes  are  under  the  assessable 
limit. 

A  few  more  points  in  the  article  require  to  be  noticed. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  serious  thing  that  a  congress  report 
should  have  stated  that 

the  tendency  ...  is  to  pay  oar  employees  a  lower  rate  of  wages 
than  what  is  paid  by  the  best  societies,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
expenses.” 

But  when  Mr.  Ackland  infers  &om'  this  that  co-operative 
employees  are  paid  less  than  **  the  current  rates,”  he  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  standard  set  up  is  that  of  “  the  best  societies,” 
thus  showing  that  co-operation  claims  to  be  a  law  imto  itself. 
No  one  can  ever  feel  more  ashamed  than  I  when  a  strike  breaks 
out  in  a  co-operative  workshop.  But  surely  the  existence  of 
a  joint  committee  of  trade  imionists  and  co-operators  to  consult 
about  such  disputes  is  a  step  far  in  advance  of  the  vast  majority 
of  competitive  employers,  from  Lord  Penrhyn  or  the  Master 
Engineers’  Federation  downwards — or  upwards.  Moreover,  if 
I  turn  to  an  interesting  paper  on  the  superannuation  of  co¬ 
operative  employees,  read  at  this  year’s  congress  at  Perth,  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Wilson,  himself  an  employee,  I  find  the  following : — 

**  The  co-operative  employee  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries,  hazards, 
and  uncertainties  of  private  trade.  In  the  distributive  store,  and  the 
productive  workshop  as  well,  his  employment  is  more  regular,  more 
certain.  .  .  .  He  is  seldom  the  victim  of  a  capricious  employer.  .  .  . 
Broadly,  his  wages  and  earnings  for  similar  employment  are  not  less  ; 
specifically,  in  many  grades  they  are  the  same ;  in  a  few,  slightly 
higher  ;  but  in  the  main  they  are  regulated  by  local  circumstances. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  societies  cannot  afford  to  give  any  appreciably 
higher  rate  of  pay  than  the  current  rate  of  the  district,  .  .  .  because 
.  .  .  experience  proves  that,  being  environed  by  competitive,  and 
sometimes  very  unscrupulous  traders,  .  .  .  societies  are  somewhat 
restricted  in  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution.” 

I  can  indeed  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject  from  experi¬ 
ence.  Moreover,  believing  as  1  do  that  the  store  employee  as 
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a  worker  has  the  first  claim  (scarcely  ever  recognized)  on  the 
profits  of  the  concern,  whilst  this  remains  unacknowledged 
I  should  not  feel  disposed  to  magnify  unduly  any  other  ad¬ 
vantages  which  he  may  derive  from  his  employment.  But  as 
Mr.  Wilson  probably  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  the  matter 
than  myself,  or  even  Mr.  Ackland,  I  think  we  may  accept  his 
testimony  that  the  position  of  the  co-operative  employee  is 
better  than  that  of  a  shopman  to  a  “legitimate”  trader,  and 
that  if  his  pay,  as  the  congress  report  says,  tends  in  the 
ordinary  store  to  be  lower  than  "  in  the  best  societies,”  this  is 
largely  owing  to  the  competition  of  Mr.  Ackland’s  friends,  the 
“  legitimate  traders,”  who  are  “  sometimes  very  unscrupulous.” 

The  “  legitimate  business  of  private  traders  ” !  It  really 
passes  my  conception  how  Mr.  Ackland,  after  sheltering  himself 
at  the  first  behind  such  names  as  Maurice,  and  Kingsley,  and 
Hughes,  should  use  such  words  as  against  co-operative  trade. 
Why  on  earth  should  the  taking  of  a  profit  out  of  your  fellow- 
man  be  a  “  legitimate  business,”  and  the  buying  in  such  a  way 
as  to  save  such  profit  for  yourself  illegitimate— as  the  use  of 
the  word  “  legitimate  ”  in  the  former  case  implies  ?  Where  does 
the  right  of  fieecing  your  neighbour  begin  ?  Has  it  any  limits  ? 
Is  it  “  illegitimate  ”  to  buy  tea  by  the  pound,  and  save  the  extra 
charge  made  on  sedes  by  the  ounce  ?  Is  it  “  illegitimate  ”  to 
buy  it  by  the  chest,  and  save  the  extra  charge  made  on  sales 
by  the  pound  ?  Is  it  ”  illegitimate  ”  to  buy  it  by  the  hundred 
or  thousand  chests,  and  save  the  extra  charge  made  on  sales 
by  the  chest  ?  But  the  two  last  sa\dngs  are  primarily  those  of 
the  private  trader,  retail  or  wholesale.  Are  they  to  be  Intimate 
in  the  case  of  the  richest  wholesale  merchant,  illegitimate  only 
in  that  of  the  poor  when  they  club  together  ?  Indeed,  who  is 
now  the  “  private  ”  trader  ?  Ehis  Mr.  Ackland  no  eyes  for  the 
swallowing  up  of  the  small  trader  by  the  large — for  the  adver¬ 
tisements  which  for  the  last  few  years  have  crowded  the  news¬ 
papers  of  businesses  transferred  to  companies?  Titled  ladies 
are  said  to  be  shareholders  in  Harrod’s  Stores.  Is  theirs  the 
“legitimate  business  of  private  traders,”  whilst  that  of  the 
Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers  is  illegitimate?  Nay,  does  any 
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of  these  large  companies  exist  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  “  crushing  out  the  legitimate  business  of  private  traders  ”  ? 
Although  we  may  not  yet  have  reached  to  the  American 
developments  of  commercial  trusts,  which  in  some  cases  are 
said  to  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  private  traders  to  subsist 
independently  of  them,  yet  the  rearing  up  of  a  single  company 
like  Harrod’s  means  the  crushing  out  of  private  traders  by  the 
dozen.  Is  the  small  trader  who  is  crushed  out  to  feel  any  the 
tenderer  to  the  huge  company  which  crushes  him  out  because 
the  latter  divides  its  profits  upon  shares  instead  of  dividing  it 
upon  custom  —  because  his  ruin  profits  the  rich  who  want 
to  become  richer,  and  not  the  poor  who  want  to  be  a  little 
better  oflf  ? 

But  before  speaking  of  the  “  legitimate  business  of  private 
trading"  one  would  really  have  expected  that  Mr.  Ackland 
would  have  paid  some  attention  to  what  has  appeared  in  this 
very  Review  on  the  subject.  Has  he  never  come  across  the 
paper  entitled,  “Three  Months  in  the  London  Milk  Trade,”* 
which,  after  stating  that  “  in  many  businesses  the  prices  for  the 
same  article  vary  as  much  as  the  circumstances,  the  shrewdness 
or  the  easy  good  nature  of  the  customers,"  goes  on  to  speak  of 
“  the  lying,  adulteration,  and  deception  appearing  so  universal 
in  the  milk  trade,"  and  ends  by  telling  how  the  writer  gave 
up  the  business  after  three  months,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
other  one  “capable  of  being  carried  on  more  easily  on  an 
honest  basis "  ?  Heis  he  not  read  the  article,  “  Tricks  with 
Textiles,”^  declaring  “that  the  deceptions  which  are  practised 
upon  the  consumers  of  textiles  . . .  might  fill  a  volume  or  even  a 
series  of  volumes  ”  ?  or  the  article  “  Adulterations  in  Groceries,”  * 
charging  indeed  the  responsibility  of  such  adulterations  chiefiy 
on  “  the  wholesale  manufacturers  or  preparers  of  goods  for  sale," 
but  admitting  that  exhausted  seeds  are  mixed  with  unexhausted, 
that  the  adulteration  of  spices  is  “  largely  utilized  by  fraudulent 
traders,”  so  that  there  is  “  a  great  deal  of  adulteration  in  minor 
and  very  valuable  articles"?  In  the  volume  for  1895,  the 

*  Economic  Review  for  1894,  p.  177. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  318.  *  Ibid.,  p.  49a 
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article  on  “Bogus  Building,”  by  “A  Practical  Builder,”  is  so 
packed  fall  with  instances  of  rascality  as  almost  to  make  one’s 
hair  stand  on  end.  In  the  paper  on  the  “  Drapery  Trade  ”  in 
the  January  number  for  the  present  year,^  the  writer  expressly 
states  that  he  has  “never  lived  in  a  house  with  a  bad  repu* 
tation,”  that  “all”  his  masters  have  been* "professing  Chris¬ 
tians,”  so  that  he  has  “  not  seen  the  trade  at  its  worst.”  Tet  he 
tells  us  that  none  of  his  employers  appeared  “  to  be  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  ”  that  “  however  honest 
and  straightforward  an  assistant  might  be,  he  would  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  be  truthful;”  and  that,  “dark  as  the  present 
is,  the  future  is  still  darker,  if  the  number  of  apprentices  keep 
on  increasing  at  the  present  rate.” 

This,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  “  the  legitimate  business 
of  private  traders.”  Far  as  co-operation  based  upon  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  may  fall  short  of  the  ideal,  has  any  reason  been 
shown  why  that  so-called  legitimate  business,  honeycombed  with 
adulteration  and  fraud,  should  rather  be  left  to  be  crushed  out 
by  big  companies  for  the  benefit  of  their  shareholders,  than  by 
co-operative  stores  ? 

Mr.  Ackland  speaks  of  a  fierce  struggle  now  going  on,  especially 
in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  “  afiecting  not  merely  the 
prosperity  of  traders,  but  also  the  value  of  property  ”  (apparently 
treating  “  the  value  of  property  ”  as  something  far  more  import¬ 
ant  than  even  “  the  prosperity  of  traders,”  however  legitimate). 
Tet  he  goes  no  further  than  raying  that,  “while  coK)perators 
complain  of  their  members  being  boycotted  by  employers,  traders 
complain  of  workpeople  being  threatened  by  foremen  with  dis¬ 
missal  if  they  do  not  become  members  of  co-operative  societies.” 
Has  he  never  heard  of  the  Glasgow  “live  stock  agents,”  i.e. 
cattle  auctioneers,  who  in  April  last  actually  refused  to  take 
notice  of  a  bid  for  a  co-operative  society,  and  sold  for  a  lower  bid 
to  another  person,  thereby  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  owner 
of  the  cattle,  whom  they  should  specially  represent,  to  that  of 
the  competitive  butcher  (or  “  fiesher,”  as  he  is  termed  in  Scot¬ 
land)  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  the  town  clerk  of  Glasgow  vainly 

'  Page  42. 
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sought  to  interfere,  “  for  the  protection  of  the  community  against 
what,  if  persisted  in,  would  be  a  serious  invasion  of  public 
rights  ”  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  this  boycott  was  nevertheless 
extended  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  whilst  a  similar  one  has  been 
attempted  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and  the  tobacco  trade? 
The  boycotting,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  only  directed  against 
individual  co-operators,  but  in  the  butchering  trade  against  the 
whole  movement,  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  interests  of  cattle- 
growers  and  cattle-importers  alike.  How  can  such  proceedings 
be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  the  action  of  a  foreman  in 
requiring  a  workman  to  become  a  member  of  a  co-operative 
store  to  which  he  himself  belongs  (for  that  is  the  necessary 
implication)  ?  No  one  can  be  less  in  favour  of  enforced  co¬ 
operation  than  myself.  But — besides  the  abundance  of  precedent 
in  the  commercial  world  for  endeavours  by  the  employer  (single 
or  corporate)  to  enforce  from  his  workmen  contributions  to  his 
sick  club,  his  accident  club,  his  savings  bank,  etc. — does  not 
Mr.  Ackland  see  that  in  the  one  case  the  foreman  simply  requires 
the  workman  to  do  an  act  which  he  believes  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  latter,  and  which  can  only  to  an  infinitesimal  degree  benefit 
himself,  whilst  in  the  other  case  the  mere  middleman  claims 
that  both  producer  and  consumer  should  knuckle  under  to  him, 
to  the  detriment  of  both  the  former  ? 

At  the  same  time,  co-operators  should  take  heed  of  an  attack 
like  this,  however  ill-judged.  It  is  a  call  to  them  to  set  their 
house  in  order.  It  is  a  warning  of  the  moral  dangers  to  which 
co-operative  trade  is  exposed,  through  the  overweight  of  the 
consumers’  element.  On  the  present  path,  if  continued  in, 
charges  against  co-operation,  unjust  to-day,  may  be  true  a  few 
years  hence.  If  they  should  have  the  efiect  of  bringing  back 
the  movement  into  more  healthy  channels,  such  attacks  may 
prove  blessings  in  disguise. 


J.  M.  Ludlow. 
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IS  CO-OPERATION  A  FAILURE? 

IL 

rpHE  alleged  failure  of  co-operation”  has  been  eagerly 
welcomed  by  many  who  have  hitherto  concerned  themselves 
only  about  its  success.  The  Scotsman  newspaper  produced  a 
leading  article  by  the  simple  plan  of  stringing  t(^ther  a 
number  of  quotations  mostly  unacknowledged  from  Mr.  Ack- 
land’s  article,  the  remainder  of  the  space  being  chiefly  taken 
up  with  mere  connecting  words ;  and  this  remarkable  compila¬ 
tion  was  published  as  a  rebuke  to  co-operators  who  deal  in 
goods  which  are  in  any  way  adulterated  or  deceptive. 

The  allegation  of  failure  rests  necessarily  on  some  assumption 
concerning  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  the  plan  of  action  to  be 
adopted.  Hence  there  are  two  counts  in  Mr.  Ackland’s  indict¬ 
ment,  or  rather  his  complaint  has  two  aspects.  Co-operation 
being,  as  he  informs  us,  a  failure  to-day,  our  duty  is  to  apportion 
the  blame  or  trace  the  origin  of  the  blunder.  The  Christian 
Socialists,  in  not  anticipating  such  an  issue,  may  have  been 
sadly  wanting  in  foresight.  Or  their  followers  may  have  found 
that  the  task  set  out  for  them  was  a  hopeless  one,  which  could 
result  in  nothing  but  failure — in  which  case  again  the  Christian 
Socialists  would  stand  condemned  as  visionaries  who  had  no 
capacity  for  practical  business.  Mr.  Acklond  appears  to  think 
that  he  has  free  scope  for  attacking  modem  co-operators  as  a 
degenerate  race,  and  that  he  is  thus  honouring  their  worthy 
predecessors.  But  it  is  obviously  possible  that  the  failure  of  a 
system  may  reflect  more  seriously  upon  its  inventors  than  upon 
those  who  endeavour  to  carry  it  out  .«>' 

A  ready  example  of  this  unfaimeas  is  fouqd  ttf  the  accusa¬ 
tion  about  destroying  individualism  in  trade.  It  is  undeniable 
that  many  co-operative  speakers  have  indulged  in  absurd 
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extravagance  of  language,  and  have  allowed  their  prophetic 
enthusiasm  to  outrun  their  discretion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  sign  that  co-operators  are 
about  to  destroy  individualism  in  trade,  and  talk  of  this  kind 
is  akin  to  the  boasting  of  the  conventional  advertisement. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  aggression  of  co-operation  upon  the 
individual  sphere  were  infinitely  greater  than  it  is,  Mr.  Ackland 
would  have  no  right  to  find  fault  in  the  name  of  the  pioneers. 
For  this  check  upon  individualism  is  only  a  practical  protest 
against  “the  bitter  strife  of  competition,”  which  it  was  the 
chief  aim  of  the  Christian  Socialists  to  modify.  It  cannot  be 
too  emphatically  asserted  that  the  traders’  boycott  was 
absolutely  unprovoked,  and  that  co-operators  would  have  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  their  founders  in  resisting  such  tyranny. 
However  guilty  the  movement  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Ackland,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  for  its  good  works  that  it 
is  being  stoned.  The  traders  neither  know  nor  care  anything 
about  those  higher  aspirations  which  we  are  accused  of  for¬ 
getting. 

That  the  moral  purposes  of  co-operation  were  to  be  attained 
through  the  machinery  of  business,  and  would  depend  on  the 
tangible  results  of  successful  business,  may  be  shown  by  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Holyoake,  who,  in  his  History  of  the 
Equitable  Pioneers,  writes  as  follows : — 

“  This  plan  of  sharing  profits  with  the  consumer,  without  whom  no 
profits  could  be  made,  ensured  some  sort  of  following  for  a  store.  It 
gave  the  customer  au  interest  in  the  concern.  .  .  .  The  division-of- 
profit  idea  would  never  have  made  the  noise  it  has  but  for  the  Rochdale 
way  of  carrying  it  6nt.  It  has  been  the  ever-growing  amounts  of  profit 
that  attracted  the  pecuniary  eye  of  the  country  to  it  there.  The  early 
co-operators  there,  having  a  world-amending  scheme  in  view,  foresaw 
that  money  would  be  required  for  that  purpose,  and  this  led  them 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  saving  all  they  gained.  After  paying  capitalists 
5  per  cent.,  it  was  open  to  the  co-operators  to  sell  their  goods  without 
further  profit,  which  would  have  giveu  to  each  purchaser  his  articles 
at  almost  cost  prices.  'The  consumer  would  thus  have  had  in  another 
form  his  full  share  of  advantage  by  buying  at  the  Store.  The  other 
plan  open  to  them  to  adopt,  was  to  charge  the  current  prices  for  all 
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goods  sold,  and  save  for  the  customer  the  difference  of  profit  accruing. 
This  plan  they  adopted.” 

This  entirely  disposes  of  Mr.  Ackland’s  strange  fancy,  that 
co-operative  principles  imply  trading  "at  prices  which  only 
covered  the  cost  of  distribution  and  a  smaU  margin  for  safety.” 
It  also  enables  us  to  realize  the  true  origin  of  co-operative  short¬ 
comings.  It  was  a  difficult  and  almost  impracticable  stipulation 
that  sales  should  be  at  market  prices  with  a  subsequent  rebate. 
The  alleged  market  price  would  necessarily  be  unstable,  because 
members  would  argue  that  any  blunder  at  that  stage  would  be 
automatically  rectified  in  the  payment  of  the  dividend.  Hence 
the  tendency  to  tolerate  high  prices  to  the  detriment  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  moral  enthusiasm,  and  also  to  the  serious  hampering  of 
the  store  as  a  help  to  the  poorest  classes.  These  evils,  however, 
are  inherent  in  the  system,  and  can  only  be  guarded  against  by 
ceaseless  watchfulness,  and  by  training  the  members  to  look 
beyond  immediate  advantages.  When  a  society  is  receiving 
thousands  of  new  members  within  a  year  or  two,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  imparting  to 
them  any  instruction  in  co-operative  principles,  seeing  that  they 
have  all  probably  joined  with  a  single  eye  to  immediate  profit. 
It  is  sad  and  disappointing  that  so  many  should  pause  at  this 
stage,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  co-operation  is  genuine 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  importance  of  this  commercial  basis  for  co-operative 
enterprise  is  again  enforced  in  the  following  sentences,  borrowed 
from  The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day,  also  by  Mr.  Holy- 
oake: — 

“  Co-operation  in  the  Store  is  not  a  philanthropy,  nor  a  scheme  of 
benevolence,  nor  a  form  of  Utopian  sentimentality,  but  a  business  which 
has  to  pay  like  any  other  honest  business — and  does  it.  Co-operation 
is  not  an  emotional  contrivance  for  enabling  others  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  making  exertions  on  their  own  behalf,  but  a  manly 
device  for  giving  honest  men  an  equitable  opportunity  of  helping 
themselves.” 

We  could  not  possibly  appeal  to  any  authority  that  would  be 
in  fuller  sympathy  with  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  Christian 
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Socialists  than  the  late  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale,  yet  observe  how  entirely 
he  rests  his  argument  on  what  might  be  deemed  the  sordid  and 
selfish  inducement  of  profit-sharing : — 


^  The  great  thing  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  workers  is  the 
importance  of  seeking  to  raise  the  position  of  their  class,  instead  of 
limiting  their  efforts  to  raising  their  own  position  as  individuals.  This 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  dispute  about  giving  workers  as  such  a  share 
in  the  profits.  A  man  who  has  saved  up  a  little  capital  may  say — I 
shall  get  more  if  I  take  all  the  profits  to  myself.  But  will  his  children 
get  more  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  important  to  him  as  a  working-man  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  whereby  his  children  or  other  relatives 
will  share  in  the  profits  of  capital,  whatever  their  occupation  may  be, 
rather  than  to  get  a  few  more  shillings  or  pounds  a  year  himself  ?  ” 


Here  Mr.  Neale  appears  to  grant  that  the  member  may  lose  a 
few  shillings  or  pounds  by  consenting  to  share  the  profits  with 
the  employees  of  his  society.  He  assumes,  however,  that  profit- 
sharing,  if  once  fairly  started,  would  be  certain  to  spread,  and, 
if  so,  the  members  must  be  understood  not  to  be  losing.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  essence  of  the  profit-sharing  principle — that  it 
leads  to  better  work,  and  thus  makes  up  to  the  promoter  all  that 
it  costs.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Neale’s  words  show  that  he  was 
relying  on  profit-sbeiring  as  the  instrument  of  the  elevating 
process  of  which  he  had  spoken.  We  are  familiar  enough  with 
the  reproach  that  if  profit-sharing  is  the  essence  of  co-operation, 
it  must  be  a  sordid  and  selfish  movement  after  all  We  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  reproach  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  in 
such  excellent  company  as  Mr.  Neale’s,  merely  observing  that 
no  one  who  judges  co-operation  by  its  results  in  this  country 
alone  has  any  right  to  pronounce  as  to  its  real  character. 

From  the  somewhat  crude  complaints  of  improper  dealing 
in  co-operative  stores,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  much- 
talked-of  co-operative  monopoly  had  already  established  itself. 
But  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  existing 
trade  is  non-co-operative,  we  are  entitled  to  quote  the  non-co¬ 
operative  motto,  caveat  emptor.  The  purchasers  of  the  teas 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ackland  are  not  victims  of  a  fraud  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  for  the  overcharge  still  belongs  to  the  collective 
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body,  and  will  bo  returned  in  the  dividemL  They  may,  perhaps, 
know  themselves  to  be  incompetent  purchasers,  and  deliberately 
go  to  the  store,  (1)  because  the  temptation  to  fraud  is  absent ; 
(2)  because  the  dividend  rectifies  any  miscarriages.  No  one  can 
reasonably  expect  that  the  co-operative  store  shall  be  entirely 
free  from  blimders  and  irregularities ;  but  at  least  we  can  claim 
that  its  business  is  conducted  on  a  plan  well  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  unfair  dealing. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from  the  stores  of  which  Mr. 
Ackland  appears  to  know  too  much,  in  order  to  discuss  co¬ 
operative  production  which  he  is  too  ready  to  ignore.  Before 
doing  so,  we  may  deny  for  the  hundredth  time  that  the  stores 
enjoy  “  the  exceptional  privilege  of  freedom  from  income  tax.” 
What  the  traders  demand  is  that  the  “  freedom  ”  applicable  to 
all  other  persons  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by  co-operators.  They 
contend  that  while  a  non-co-operator  is  exempt  from  income  tax 
if  his  income  is  less  than  £160,  a  co-operator,  however  poor, 
should  pay  income  tax  on  his  co-operative  profits.  There  is  no 
law  which  favours  the  stores,  but  their  enemies  would  welcome 
a  law  which  should  hamper  them.  The  Inland  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  its  own  convenience,  refrains  from  levying  a  tax 
which,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  would  require  to  be  repaid, 
but  this  practice  does  not  affect  the  co-operator’s  liability  to 
pay  the  same  tax  as  his  neighbour. 

The  demoralizing  influence  of  commercialism  is  ever  at  hand 
waiting  to  corrupt  our  ideals,  and  co-operation  has  suffered  very 
seriously  from  this  cause.  The  real  evil,  however,  Mr.  Ackland 
has  overlooked,  while  he  is  greatly  concerned  over  those  which 
are  largely  imaginary.  Co-operative  distribution,  on  the  whole, 
is  working  on  the  true  lines  in  spite  of  high  prices  and  meagre 
contributions  towards  education.  The  fatal  triumph  of  com¬ 
mercialism  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  co¬ 
operation  among  producers.  Had  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  store  dividends  been  applied  to  the  promotion  of  pro¬ 
ductive  societies,  then  by  this  time  we  should  have  reached  a 
definite  conclusion,  patent  to  the  whole  world— either  that 
industrial  regeneration  can  be  accomplished  by  co-operative 
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plans,  or  that  such  plans  are  absolutely  hopeless.  But  at  the 
present  moment  the  general  public  are  excusable  if  they  decline 
to  give  any  serious  attention  to  co-operative  methods.  Faith 
in  the  movement  needs  to  be  supported  by  a  patient  study  of 
its  history  in  different  countries,  and  such  study  can  only  be 
expected  from  enthusiasts.  If  a  fair  proportion  of  manufacturing 
concerns  were  being  carried  on  by  co-operative  workers,  this 
fact  would  arrest  public  attention,  would  provide  new  standards 
of  thought  for  workers  in  general,  and  would  imply  the  creation 
of  a  new  order  of  citizenship.  But  this  is  an  ideal  picture,  and 
instead  of  attempting  to  realize  it,  the  stores  lend  a  ready  ear 
to  the  advice  that  they  should  use  their  capital  in  producing 
for  their  excellent  trade  connection.  This  appears  sound  com¬ 
mercial  policy  as  distinguished  from  Utopian  or  visionary 
schemes.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  trade  connection  has  a  money 
value,  and,  within  limits,  the  stores  may  profitably  manufacture 
for  their  own  trade.  But  this  policy,  which  at  best  is  subject 
to  the  risks  of  fierce  competition,  makes  no  provision  for  future 
growth,  and  contains  no  germ  of  vital  principle.  Co-operative 
production  excels  other  forms  of  production,  and  tends  always 
to  become  more  efficient,  because  those  who  take  part  in  it  are 
systematically  trained  by  the  conditions  of  their  labour,  and 
tend  always  to  become  more  thoughtful  and  skilful.  In  this 
country  the  doctrine  of  co-operative  production  appears  to  most 
people  merely  theoretical,  because  they  have  either  never  seen 
it  in  practical  working,  or  have  formed  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
mere  exotic  kept  alive  by  friendly  interest  and  protection. 
Readers  of  the  monthly  journal,  known  as  Labour  Copartner¬ 
ship,  have  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  them  that  self- 
employment  is  the  real  instrument  of  labour  emancipation,  and 
that  it  is  steadily  acquiring  a  firmer  hold  in  the  country.  But 
the  struggle  is  necessarily  slow  and  painful  because  anything  like 
advertising  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible ;  whereas  the  capital 
and  custom  of  the  stores,  if  it  had  been  available  for  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  movement,  would  have  long  ago  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  co-operative  theory  beyond  all  possible  cavil. 

Mr.  Ackland  justly  deplores  the  overshadowing  blight  of 
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commercialism  which  has  impaired  the  usefulness  of  co-operation, 
but  the  examples  he  gives  are  either  irrelevant  or  insignificant. 
The  actual  taint  of  commercialism  is  traceable  in  the  fact  that 
the  co-operative  stores  are  manufacturing  for  profit,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  moral  reorganization  of  the  industrial  world.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  some  co- 
operators,  whatever  their  motives,  deny  that  this  involves  any 
degeneracy  on  their  pcuH).  They  hold  that  the  store  in  sharing 
dividends  among  the  members  is  fulfilling  the  one  great  purpose 
of  co-operation,  and  that,  if  these  dividends  can  be  augmented 
by  any  lawful  business,  it  is  proper  that  this  shodld  be  done. 
Employees  therefore  should  be  strictly  confined  to  their  stipulated 
wages,  and  should  not  as  workers  have  any  voice-  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  labour.  Whether  this  system  can  have  any 
important  development  in  the  future  is  a  question  most 
commonly  evaded;  but  it  is  sometimes  hinted  that  the  store 
system  will,  by  its  superiority,  gradually  monopolize  all  trade 
and  industry.  Thus,  instead  of  modifying  or  abolishing  the 
wage  relation,  co-operation  is  supposed  to  be  destined  to  make 
us  all  wage-earners  in  the  employment  of  the  community.  The 
purpose  of  this  school  seems  to  be  to  escape  from  the  irksome 
task  of  individual  education  by  evading  the  moral  problem 
altogether. 

To  Mr.  Ackland  it  will  seem  that  the  very  existence  of  such 
a  party  is  sufficient  proof  of  “  the  failure  of  co-operation,”  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  doctrines  ofier  a  painful  contrast 
to  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  Christian  Socialists. 

Yet  it  is  useless  to  rebel  against  the  logic  of  facts ;  and  if  the 
Stores  choose  to  repudiate  the  ancient  watchwords  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  because  they*  naturally  move  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  It  was  a  beautiful  ideal  that  the  store  profits  should 
be  used  for  building  up  co-operative  production;  but,  if  the 
members  prefer  to  invest  simply  with  a  view  to  further  profit 
instead  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  labour  and  capital,  we 
must  candidly  admit  that  they  have  at  least  dealt  efiectively 
with  the  separate  problem  of  buying  and  selling.  We  could 
wish  that  the  mere  sentiment  of  co-operation  should  link 
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together  different  interests,  that  co-operative  purchasers  should 
patronize  co-operative  products,  and  that  every  store  should,  if 
possible,  be  a  shareholder  in  every  productive  society.  But 
we  cannot  pretend  astonishment  when  such  manifestations  of 
sympathy  prove  very  rare.  The  obvious  explanation  is  that  the 
co-operative  producer  naturally  fails  to  appreciate  the  desire 
for  cheapness  which  actuates  the  co-operative  consumer,  and  that 
on  both  sides  business  considerations  prevail  over  sentiment. 

The  co-operative  movement  is  intended  as  a  great  educational 
machine.  We  could  assuredly  train  our  citizens  very  effectively 
for  the  duties  of  municipal  and  political  life  by  ^ving  to  each 
individual  a  share  in  managing  the  business  which  provides 
him  with  a  livelihood,  and  the  store  which  supplies  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  By  being  constantly  brought  into  sym¬ 
pathetic  association  with  his  fellows  instead  of  competition, 
the  moral  nature  would  be  purified,  and  the  outlook  on  society 
and  the  world  would  be  widened.  This  happy  consummation 
is  very  remote,  because  it  depends  mainly  on  productive  societies, 
which  in  this  country  are  comparatively  few  and  feeble.  In  a 
store  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  members  is  necessarily 
very  loose,  and  few  take  any  effective  part  in  the  management. 
This  creates  a  situation  of  some  danger,  which  can  only  be 
warded  off  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  educational  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Societies  in  impressing  upon  the  members  a  sense 
of  corporate  unity  depending  upon  individual  responsibility. 

Granting  then  a  large  measure  of  "failure”  in  the  British 
section  of  the  co-operative  moment,  what  does  it  really  amount 
to  in  the  end?  It  is  simply  one  phase  of  the  failure  of 
democracy  as  a  form  of  government,  and  not  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging.  Industrial  democracy  has  not  failed  so  egregiously, 
even  among  ourselves,  as  political  democracy.  What  country 
in  the  world,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Switzerland,  can 
be  taken  as  a  favourable  example  of  popular  self-government  ? 
In  this  view  the  present  discussion  is  of  first  importance,  for, 
while,  politicians  can  do  nothing  for  co-operators,  a  successful 
industrial  democracy  may  lead  to  full  political  self-government 
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MEDD  has  not  understood  my  paper  in  the  January 
number  quite  correctly,  if  he  thinks  that  I  denied  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  improvement  means  improvement 
during  the  last  fifty  years;  the  steady  rise  in  wages  dates 
practically  from  the  period  following  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws;  the  life  of  the  agricultund  labourer  was  one  of  com* 
parative  prosperity  at  any  time  before  this  century. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  a  digression  on  this  point,  in  order 
to  explain  my  meaning.  In  Mr.  Brodrick’s  work  on  English 
Land  and  English  Landlords,  published  in  1881,  a  valuable 
summary  is  given  of  the  history  of  the  agricultural  labourer.^ 
He  points  out  that  the  present  agricultural  labourer  owes  his 
origin  to  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth,  the  effects  of  which  were 
not  felt  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  it  had  been  peissed.  He 
quotes  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Women  and  Children’s 
Employmemi  Commission  of  1868,  to  the  effect  that — 

**  previous  to  1775  the  agricultural  labourer  was  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition.  His  wages  gave  him  a  great  command  over  the  necessaries 
of  life  :  his  rent  was  lower,  his  wearing  apparel  cheaper,  than  formerly  ; 
and  he  had  on  the  common  and  wastes  liberty  of  cutting  furze  for  fuel, 
with  the  chance  of  getting  a  little  land,  and  in  time  a  small  farm.”  * 


Yet  the  first  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  had  begun  to  undermine  the 
independence  of  labourers,  which  continued  to  decrease  under 
the  influence  of  several  pauperizing  acts  and  measures,  until  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.” 

*  Chap.  T.  p.  211.  *  Par.  261. 

*  English  Land  and  English  Landlords,  p.  223. 
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If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  agricultural  labourer  before  the 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth,  we  shall  find  his  condition  generally 
prosperous.  The  villain  at  the  time  of  the  G<mqnest  seems  to 
have  been  personally  free ;  ^  even  if,  in  legal  theory,  he  were 
personally  dependent,  yet  his  personal  dependence  was  enforced 
through  territorial  lordship.*  Tenure  in  villainage  involved  the 
performance  of  services  incident  to  that  tenure.  These  services 
may  be  considered  as  payment  for  land,  and,  though  the  holdings 
were  precarious,  yet  the  villains  may  be  considered  to  have 
enjoyed  distinct  rights  of  property. 

Gradually  money-payments  were  substituted  for  labour- 
services,  and  free  labourers  for  villains.  The  Black  Death,  and 
consequent  scarcity  of  labourers,  created  a  rise  in  wages,  which 
was  not  materially  checked  by  the  Statutes  of  Labourers. 
Inclosures  for  purposes  of  pasturage  were  also  a  result  of  this 
scarcity,  but  until  Tudor  times  their  number  was  not  great 
enough  to  cause  serious  distress,  and  the  fifteenth  century  was 
one  of  much  prosperity  to  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  great  extension  of  pasture  inclosures  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  probably  due  to  the  growth  of  the  wool  trade. 
These  inclosures  and  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  produced 
great  destitution  among  labourers.  The  Act  of  1531,*  giving 
licences  to  certain  beggars,  and  punishing  sturdy  vagabonds,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  statutes  against  vagabondage. 

The  preamble  of  1  Edw.  YI.,  c.  3,  states  that  former 
statutes  have  had  small  effect,  and  “  idle  and  vagabond  persons 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  and  increase,  and  yet  do.”  It 
proceeds  to  order  that  vagabonds  should  be  branded,  and  made 
to  work  under  a  master  for  a  certain  time ;  if  they  run  away 
before  this  time  has  elapsed,  they  are  made  slaves  to  their 
master,  and  are  liable  to  wear  iron  rings  round  their  neck,  arms, 
or  legs.  This  clause  was  apparently  found  to  be  too  cruel,  for 
it  was  repealed  a  few  years  later.*  It  orders  also  that "  im¬ 
potent,  maimed,  and  aged  persons,  who  cannot  be  taken  for 

‘  Wmianu,  Prineiplet  <if  the  Lav  of  Real  Property,  16th  edit.  (1887). 

*  Yinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England,  p.  58. 

•  22  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12.  -  «  8  &  4  Edw.  VI.,  c.  16. 
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vagabonds,  shall  have  convenient  houses  provided  for  them,  and 
otherwise  be  relieved.” 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  Acts  were  passed  for 
relieving  the  poor,  and  suppressing  vagabondage,  but,  before  the 
principal  Poor  Law,  two  important  measures  were  passed.  The 
first  of  these,’  the  ”  Statute  of  Apprentices,”  regulates  the  wages 
and  hours  of  labourers,  and  states  that  every  man  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixty,  not  lawfuUy  retained  or  apprenticed,— 

**  shall  be  compelled  to  be  retained  to  serve  in  husbandry  by  the  year, 
with  any  person  that  keepeth  husbandry,  and  will  require  any  such 
person  to  serve.” 

Women  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  forty,  “  unmarried  and 
forth  of  service,”  might  also  be  compelled  to  serve. 

The  preamble  of  this  Act  is  interesting :  it  notes  that  there 
have  been  many  Acts  concerning  labourers ;  that  wages  are  tOo 
low,  ”  and  'not  answerable  to  this  time ;  ”  it  recommends  that 
the  substance  of  these  laws  shall  be  continued  in  one  sole  law, 
and — 

^  there  is  good  hope  that  it  will  come  to  pass  that  the  same  law  should 
banish  idleness,  advance  husbandry,  and  yield  unto  the  hired  person, 
both  in  the  time  of  scarcity  and  in  the  time  of  plenty,  a  convenient 
proportion  of  wages.” 

The  clause  enforcing  work  is  followed  by  one  forbidding  any  to 
depart  out  of  their  city  or  parish  without  a  testimonial. 

The  hours  for  work  are  definitely  fixed.  Between  March  and 
September,  the  labourer  shall  work  from  five  to  betwixt  seven 
or  eight,  and  shall  not  depart — 

**  except  it  be  in  the  time  of  breakfast,  dinner,  or  drinking,  the  which 
times  at  the  most  shall  not  exceed  above  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
a  day  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  every  drinking  one  half  hour,  for  his  dinner 
one  hour,  and  for  his  sleep,  when  he  is  allowed  to  sleep,  the  which  is 
from  the  midst  of  May  to  the  midst  of  August,  half  an  hour  at  the 
most,  and  at  every  breakfast  one  half  hour.”’  From  September  to 
March  he  shall  work  “  from  the  spring  of  the  day  in  the  morning  until 

*  14  Bliz.,  c.  5,  35  Eliz.,  c.  7,  and  39  Elia,  c.  4. 

*  5  Elia,  c.  4.  *  Twelve  hours  (exclusive  of  meak> 
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the  night  of  the  same  daj,  except  it  be  in  time  afore  appointed  for 
breakfast  and  dinner.”  ^ 

There  is  yet  another  important  clause  in  this  Act,  which 
provides  that  jostices  of  peace,  yearly,  at  every  first  general 
sessions,  after  Easter,  shall  appoint  the  wages  of  artificers  and 
labourers,  having  "  called  unto  them  such  discreet  and  grave 
persons  of  the  county,  or  city,  or  town  corporate,  as  they  shall 
think  •  meet,”  and  having  conferred  as  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  the  times,  or  other  circtunstances  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  statute,  because  it  seems  to 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  condition  of  Elizabethan 
labourers ;  but  there  is  one  other  important  act  to  be  considered 
before  we  turn  to  the  Poor  Law.  According  to  the  preamble, 
this  Act*  is  formed — 


“for  the  avoiding  of  the  great  inconveniences  which  are  found  by 
experience  to  grow  by  the  erecting  and  building  of  great  numbers  and 
multitudes  of  cottages,  which  are  daily  more  and  more  increased  in 
many  parts  of  this  realm.” 

The  statute  ordered  that  no  cottage  should  be  erected  without 
four  acres  of  land  lying  near  to  it,  and  that  more  families  than 
one  should  not  live  in  one  cottage. 

In  1601  the  great  Poor  Law  was  passed.*  Probably  the  former 
measures  for  dealing  with  vagabonds  had  proved  quite  in¬ 
effectual.  This  statute  nominates  overseers  of  the  poor,  who 
shall  raise  taxes,  weekly  or  otherwise,  for  their  relief.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  any  parish  are  not  able  to  levy  enough  money 
among  themselves,  the  justices  of  peace  shall  assess  any  other 
parish,  which  they  think  fit,  within  the  hundred.  The  statute 
also  provides  that  dwelling-houses  for  impotent  persons  shall  be 
erected  on  waste  or  common  land  at  the  general  charge  of  the 
parish,  hundred,  or  county.  Parents,  grandparents,  and  children 
are  to  relieve  their  impotent  relations,  according  to  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  justice  of  peace.  The  justices  of  peace  are  to  rate  every 
parish  weekly,  not  over  sixpence  nor  under  one  halfpeimy,  but 


'  Six  hours  and  a  half  (exclusive  of  meals). 


*  SI  Eliz.,  a  7. 


*  43  Eliz.,  c.  2. 
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so  as  the  total  sum  for  the  county  be  not  over  twopence  a  parish. 
Those  are  the  most  important  clauses  of  the  Act. 

The  Poor  Laws^  of  the  two  centuries  following  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  are  modifications  or  enlargements  of  the  statute  of 
1601.  An  Act  of  1782’  strikes  out  a  new  line.  It  is  stated  in 
the  preamble,  that,  notwithstanding  laws  and  great  sums  of 
money  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  their  sufierings  and 
distresses  are  nevertheless  very  grievous.”  This  Act  appoints 
guardians,  governors,  and  visitors  of  poorhouses,  and  forbids 
any  persons  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse  except  such  as  are  old, 
sick,  or  infirm,  and  orphan  children  that  are  chosen  by  the 
guardiana  But  the  really  new  clause  is  that  which  orders 
guardians  to  give  to  poor  persons  out  of  employment  relief-work 
near  their  own  homes,  until  they  shall  be  able  to  get  other 
employment. 

In  1763,  before  the  passing  of  this  law,  magistrates  had  begun 
to  give  allowances  to  labourers  with  more  than  a  certain  amount 
of  children — a  practice  which  deliberately  encouraged  early 
marriages,  and  discouraged  thrift.  The  system  of  out-relief 
continued,  and  the  Act  of  1819  instituted  parochial  farms, 
which,  however,  were  condemned  by  the  Poor  Law  Enquiry 
Commissioners  a  few  years  later,  and  fell  into  disuse.  Yet 
though  these  laws  destroyed  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
labourers,  their  actual  material  condition  was  fairly  prosperous. 

It  was  in  1834,  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,”  that  the  reaction  came,  and  for  ten  years  or  more  there 
was  much  sufierii^  among  labourers.  This  Act  gave  power  to 
a  central  board  to  check  out-relief,  it  forbade  part  payment  of 
wages  out  of  the  rates,  and  allowances  for  extra  children.  But, 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  wasteful  system,  population  had 
much  increased,  and  labour  was  therefore  cheapened.  Thus 
when  wages  ceased  to  be  paid  in  part  out  of  the  rates,  the 
labourers  sufiered,  and  the  more  energetic  among  them 
emigrated. 

*  7  James  I.,  c.  45 ;  13  &  14  Charles  IL,  c.  12 ;  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  6 ;  22  Gea  III., 
c.  64. 

*  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  88. 


*  4  *  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  76. 
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After  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846,  the  growing  scarcity 
of  agricultural  labour  and  the  extension  of  railways  combined  to 
produce  a  rise  in  wagea  In  1871  the  Agricultural  Labourers’ 
Union  was  formed,  which  raised  wages  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  by  la  or  2s.  a  week.  It  has  been  stated  that  wages  are 
now  40  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.^  The 
purchasing  power  of  money  has  not  been  much  changed,  for  if 
clothing  and  bread  have  decreased  in  price,  the  rent  of  cottages 
has  increased.  During  the  last  twenty  years  wages  have  not 
increased;  in  the  Eastern  Cotmties  they  have  fallen.^  The 
averages  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
for  1878,’  show  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Medd  quotes  Mr.  Little’s  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
labourer  may  not  be  fully  conscious  of  the  improvement  in  his 
condition,  because  his  wants  have  expanded.  That  he  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  present  wretchedness  of  his  condition,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show.  The  writer  of  a  pamphlet  lately 
published  for  the  Cobden  Club  has  quoted  the  census  returns  to 
show  the  increased  migration  of  country  people  into  towns.’ 
The  increase  of  the  urban  population  between  1861  and  1891 
has  been  8,106,750;  that  of  the  rural  population  during  the 
same  period  only  828,524.  Taking  a  shorter  period  between 
1881  and  1891,  we  find  that  the  urban  population  has  increased 
by  3,016,579,  and  that  the  rural  population  has  decreased  by  the 
number  of  139,545.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  migration  is 
still  growing. 

The  weekly  wage  of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  the  present 
day  has  been  quoted  at  13s.  5(2.  In  my  former  article,’  I 
referred  also  to  an  average  of  15s.  inclusive  of  all  extra  money 
and  cottagea  Mr.  Medd’s  statement,  that  the  average  excess  of 
earnings  over  wages  was  a  trifle  short  of  20  per  cent,  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  not  very  different  result  Taking  the 
average  wage  at  13s.  5(2.,  and  supplementary  earnings  at  2s.  8(2. 
a  week,  the  result  comes  to  16s.  1(2.  If  the  agricultural  labourer 

'  Leaflet  ctL,  Cobden  Glnb  (1896).  *  Ibid. 

*  Quoted  br  Brodrick  :  Englxth  Land  and  English  Landlords  (1881). 

*  Leaflet  cvi.  (1896).  *  Economic  Reviow,  Jan.,  1897. 
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were  certain  of  16«.  a  week,  he  might  have  less  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  'of  the  lowness  of  his  wages  than  I  think  he  really  has ; 
but  I  believe  there  are  few  farmers  who  would  give  their 
labourers  this  sum,  either  in  weekly  wages  or  supplemental 
earnings. 

Again,  I  believe  it  is  a  fairly  common  custom  that  carters  and 
cowmen  should  have  their  cottages  rent  free,  but  this  is  rare 
with  farm  labourers  of  an  inferior  class ;  and  including  the  rent 
of  a  cottage  reckoned  at  2s.  weekly,  the  wages  of  a  carter 
would  not  often  exceed  18s.  These  are  the  wages  of  a  carter, 
but  in  many  parts  of  England  the  ordinary  farm  labourer’s 
wages  are  as  low  as  lOa,  and  if  we  add,  according  to  Mr.  Medd’s 
calculation,  supplemental  earnings  to  the  value  of  2s.,  yet  even 
so  the  weekly  wage  of  12s.  is  small. 

No  doubt  these  calculations  are  excessively  rough,  owing  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  estimating  the  real  agricultural  earn¬ 
ings,  but  I  think,  even  if  we  allow  a  wide  margin  for  supple¬ 
mental  payments,  we  must  see  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  wages  of  the  country  and  the  town.  Another  point  touched 
upon  in  Mr.  Medd’s  article  is  the  need  for  old-age  pensions.  He 
argues  that  it  is  possible  for  a  farm  labourer,  by  payment  of 
£2  3s.  4d.  a  year  for  forty-one  years,  to  buy  for  himself  an 
annuity  which  will  insure  him  an  income  of  5s.  a  week  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  But  a  payment  of  £2  3s.  4d.  a  year,  or  lOd.  a 
week,  with  an  additional  weekly  payment  of,  let  us  say,  6d. 
into  a  club  for  sick  benefits,  is  beyond  the  means  of  a  labourer 
earning  11s.  a  week.  An  annuity  bringing  in  less  than  5s.  a 
week  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  Poor  Law  relief.  If 
we  assume,  however,  that  the  labourer  is  able  to  spend  as  much 
as  lOd.  a  week  for  forty-one  years  upon  an  annuity,  even  so 
5s.  a  week  after  the  age  of  sixty  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support 
a  man  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Medd,  in  his  article,  passes  rather  lightly  over  the  crying 
evil  of  bad  housing. 

“  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cottages  inhabited  bj  labourers  are  below  a  proper  standard  of  what 
is  required  for  decency  and  comfort,  while  a  considerable  number  of 
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them  are  vile  and  deplorablj  wretched  dwellings.  .  .  .  The  reports  of 
the  assistant  Commissioners  contain  descriptions  of  the  prevailing 
defects  of  cottages  as  regards  their  original  construction,  their  state  of 
repair,  the  sanitary  condition  and  drainage,  the  provision  or  want  of 
sanitary  conveniences,  the  insufficient  water  supply.  ...  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  these  reports  without  experiencing  a  painful  feeling 
that  too  frequently,  and  too  commonly,  the  agricultural  labourer  lives 
under  conditions  which  are,  both  physically  and  morally,  unwholesome 
and  offensive.”  ' 

A  conference  has  recently  been  held  *  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Land  Law  Reform  and  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings 
Associations,  to  discuss  the  results  of  a  voluntary  Commission  on 
Rural  Housing,  which  has  just  issued  its  report.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  evil  of  bad  cottage  accommodation  is  very 
severe,  and  felt  all  over  England,  even  in  the  prosperous  districts 
of  the  north.  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890 
has  done  much  good  in  towns.  *In  country  districts  it  has  been 
almost  a  dead  letter.  Fart  i.  does  not  apply  to  rural  districts. 
Part  iL,  which  orders  the  closing  or  demolition  of  insanitary 
houses,  has  done  some  good  in  the  country.  With  regard  to 
part  iil,  which  allows  local  authorities  to  build  houses  for  the 
working  classes  if  they  think  fit,  it  has  been  put  into  execution 
in  only  two  cases  in  rural  districts.®  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
complicated  and  costly  procedure  which  has  to  be  gone  through 
before  the  Act  can  be  enforced  by  the  Rural  District  Council. 
It  is  difiScult  to  see  why  the  present  absurd  restrictions  on  the 
Rural  District  Councils  should  remain.  If  these  are  removed, 
the  building  of  cottages  under  the  District,  or  even  Parish 
Councils,  may  increase  largely,  as  it  has  done  in  Ireland  under 
the  Labourers’  Acta  These  Acts  may  be  said  to  have  worked 
successfully,  though  there  has  been  a  slight  loss  on  cottage¬ 
building,  often  due  -to  the  unpunctual  payment  of  rent.  The 
improvement  lies  in  the  amended  status  of  the  peasantry.*  The 

*  Royal  Commiasion  on  Labour :  Summary  of  Assistant  Commissioners’  Reports ; 
FtTial  Beport,  p.  209. 

*  March  25, 1897.  *  Fabian  Tract,  No.  76 ;  Houtes  for  the  People  (1897). 

*  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  before  the  Conference  on  Rural  Housing, 
1897. 
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Acts  have  been  adopted  by  about  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  unions ; 
loans  for  the  construction  of  14,831  cottages  have  been  sanctioned, 
of  which  11,469  have  been  already  built^ 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  good  cottage  will  not  pay  unless 
let  at  a  rent  of  48.  This  is,  of  course,  too  high  for  the  present 
agricultural  labourer.  -  The  building  of  cottages  by  country 
landlords  is  therefore  undertaken,  as  Mr.  Medd  has  noticed,  from 
philanthropic  motives,  and  too  often  it  is  not  undertaken  at  all. 
Insanitcuy  cottages  are  pulled  down,  and  no  others  are  built  in 
their  stead.  Labourers  are  often  afraid  to  complain  of  their 
cottages  because,  if  these  are  pulled  down,  they  will  have  no 
shelter  but  the  workhouse.  Many  cases  have  been  known  where 
a  labourer  in  full  work  has  had  to  leave  his  family  in  the  work- 
house,  or  even  sleep  with  them  each  night  in  the  casual  ward, 
for  want  of  any  cottage  accommodation  in  the  district.^ 
Farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  districts  where  the  cottages 
are  let  with  the  farms,  seldom  complain  of  the  cottages  to  their 
landlords,  partly  because  they  are  afraid  that,  if  pulled  down, 
these  will  not  be  replaced,  and  partly  because  their  land  is  of 
more  interest  to  them  than  their  labourers’  housing. 

By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
may  report  on  insanitary  houses  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
duties.  His  report  may  be  given  to  the  Rural  District  Council, 
or  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  or  may  not  be  given  at 
all,  according  to  the  varying  procedure  of  District  Councils. 
He  is  often  without  adequate  knowledge,  as  no  certificate  of 
competence  is  required  before  his  appointment.  The  work  is 
too  much  for  one  inspector,  but  as  a  rule  not  more  than  one 
is  appointed  by  the  District  Council  The  duties  of  inspector 
of  nuisances  and  medical  officer  of  health  may  be  discharged  by 
one  person.^  The  medical  officer  of  health  must  be  a  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner;  he  may  have  private  practice, 
and  may  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  District'  Council. 

*  Fabian  Tract,  No.  76  (1807). 

*  Cases  before  the  Guardians  in  the  Erpingham,  Bt  Faith’s,  and  Tbetford  Unions 
(Norfolk)  and  Mntford  and  Lothingland  Union  (Soffolk). 

*  Poblic  Health  Act,  1875,  38  &  39  Yki,  e.  56,  s.  101. 
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He  is  the  only  inspector  known  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  of  1890,  in  which  Act  it  is  his  duty  to  represent  to 
the  District  Council  any  dwelling-house  which  appears  to  him 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  In  order  that  he  may  do  his  work 
efficiently,  he  should  be  without  private  practice,  and  should 
give  up  his  whole  time  to  inspecting  in  one  or  more  districts, 
and  he  should  not  be  removable  without  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.^  The  want  of  cottages  occasions, 
besides,  overcrowding,  though  this  is  a  little  diminished  by  the 
rural  migration  into  towns. 

Of  a  village  in  south  Oxfordshire,  it  was  stated  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Rural  Housing  that,  out  of  forty  cottages,  fifteen  have 
only  one  bedroom  each ;  in  another  case  eleven  persons  sleep  in 
two  bedrooms.  This  village  is  rather  a  complete  example  in 
its  way.  During  1894,  farmyards  were  flooded,  and  ran  over 
into  some  of  the  wells :  the  villagers  drank  this  water  for  six 
months,  before  anything  was  done  by  the  District  Council. 
Again,  the  labourers  elected  their  own  men  on  the  Parish 
Council,  who  proposed  to  obtain  a  new  and  very  necessary 
water  supply.  The  rates  for  this  water  supply  were  calculated 
at  lOd.  per  cottage.  The  farmers  became  alarmed  at  this  rise, 
and  gave  notice  that  if  rates  were  raised,  rents  would  be  also 
raised  by  £1  per  cottage.  So  the  proposal  for  a  new  water 
supply  was  checked. 

This  arbitrary  raising  of  rents,  which  takes  place  also  at 
election  times,  is  a  result  of  the  present  system  of  insecure 
tenure.  The  practice  of  renting  cottages  of  the  farmer  is  a  very 
common  one ;  when  the  labourer  loses  his  employment,  he  loses 
his  home  also,  and  both  at  a  week’s  notice.  This  is  felt  as  a 
very  great  hardship,  and  is  in  many  cases  entirely  unnecessary. 
It  should  be  obligatory  to  give  three  months’  notice ;  except  in 
the  cases  of  carters’  and  shepherds’  cottages  on  outlying  farms, 
which  must  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  farms.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  matter  of  housing  alone,  many  reforms,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  can  be  cfuried  out^ 

'  Final  Report  of  Mqjority  of  Labovr  Commitsion,  p.  111. 

*  For  further  detaiU  concerning  Rural  Homing,  see  The  Cottage  Qtuttion: 
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I  notice  that,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Medd’s  article,  after  describing 
an  interesting  experiment  in  the  technical  education  of  a  village, 
he  remarks  that  "similar  work”  (i.e.  classes  on  ambulance, 
animal  physiology  and  agriculture,  and  carpentering)  “  can  be 
done  in  every  village,”  and  “  increases  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  the  labourer  ”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  country  lad  who 
learns  carpentering  will  become  a  carpenter,  and  gain  high 
wages,  rather  than  be  an  agricultural  labourer  and  gain  low 
wagea  No  doubt  agricultural  education  must  sooner  or  later 
profit  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  if  the  farmer  cannot  give 
good  wages  to  an  indifferently  educated  labourer,  neither  can 
he  give  them  to  a  well-educated  labourer.  With  the  farmer  it 
is  a  question  rather  of  quantity,  than  of  quality ;  few  farms  are 
worked  with  a  really  adequate  number  of  labourers. 

The  real  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  incapacity  of  farmers 
to  give  good  wages.  Mere  education  will  not  materially  increase 
the  country  labourer’s  earnings,  unless,  indeed,  he  give  up  agri¬ 
culture  for  some  other  trade  in  which  his  education  will  mean 
to  him  a  real  profit. 

Low  wages  constitute  the  worst  evil  from  which  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  suffers;  all  his  other  grievances  spring  from 
this  root.  Tet  this  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  evils  to 
remedy. 

We  have  already  traced  the  policy  of  assisting  wages  out  of 
the  rates,  the  fatal  results  of  which  were  checked  by  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834. 

But  if,  following  the  precedent  of  the  statute  of  apprentices, 
wages  should  be  appointed  by  some  local  authority,  many 
farmers  would  be  ruined  by  an  increase  of  their  present  labour 
bilL  These  may  and  do  realize  that  their  farms  are  badly  worked 
with  an  inadequate  staff  of  labourers,  but  they  cannot  afford 
to  employ  more. 

K  better  conditions  be  secured  to  the  occupier  of  land  than 
those  at  present  in  existence,  if  railway  rates  be  lowered,  and 
more  scientific  farming  be  adopted,  if  there  be  any  such  general 

I.  “  Evidenoe  showing  the  Need  of  Beform.”  II.  "  Proceedings  of  the  Conference 
held  in  London,  May  26, 1897.”  Published  by  the  Land  Law  Reform  Association. 
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improvement  in  the  condition  of  agricoltore,  no  doubt  it  may 
lead  to  higher  wages  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  should  endeavour  to  strengthen  his 
hands  by  all  means  in  our  power:  by  more  education,  by 
supplying  better  housing,  with  a  greater  security  of  tenure,  or 
more  land,  and  by  a  better  organization  of  agricultural  labour. 
All  these  things  would  tend  to  make  him  more  efficient,  capable, 
and  independent,  and  would  materially  lessen  the  difficulties 
of  his  life. 

Mabqabet  Philldcobe. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  IDEAL. 

rpHE  value  of  ideals  is  a  subject  on  which  opinions  differ. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  ideas,  or 
ideals  (the  words  mean  nearly  the  same),  are  not  by  any  means 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  world’s  progress ;  that  it  is  to 
the  scientists,  discoverers,  statesmen,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to 
commercial  men,  that  the  real  progress  of  the  human  race  is  due. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  those  to  whom  ideas  are  edmost 
the  only  recdities;  compared  with  these,  all  material  facts  are 
uninteresting  and  triviaL  Many,  again,  halt  between  these  two 
opinions,  trusting  and  distrusting  by  turns  the  idealist  and  the 
utilitarian ;  at  one  moment  fascinated  by  the  spiritual  beauty  of 
an  idea,  at  the  next  relinquishing  it  as  worthless,  in  exchange 
for  some  tangible  objective  advantage.  It  is  not  easy  to  hold  an 
even  balance,  to  discover  the  relative  weight  of  these  different 
opinions,  or  to  combine  them  in  just  and  true  proportion.  It  is 
a  distinguishing  quality  of  a  great  mind  that  it  can  thus  balance 
and  combine,  that  it  has  the  faculty  for  discerning  the  relative 
value  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  and  the  essential  unity  of 
thought  and  action.  Mazzini’s  mind  was  one  of  this  type :  he 
was  an  idealist  who  never  lost  his  grasp  upon  the  objective  facts 
of  life;  he  ever  saw  his  ideals,  not  in  some  formless  splendour  of 
infinite  thought,  but  clothed  in  the  garments  of  humanity,  and 
glorifying  the  common  relationships  of  civic  and  national  life. 
Thought  and  action,  in  his  mind,  were  not  merely  related,  they 
were  unified.  This  unification  has  been  tersely  expressed  by 
Amiel,  a  man  whose  life  of  subjective  reflection  was  in  strong 
contrast  with  his  defiuition,  “L’action  n’est  que  la  pensde 
^patesde,  devenue  concrete.”  Mazzini’s  language  on  this  subject 
is  less  epigrammatic,  but  more  incisive :  it  embodies  the  inspir¬ 
ing  faith  which  moulded  his  whole  life  into  one  long  sacriBce  to 
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his  ideal  “Action,”  he  says,  “is  the  word  of  God.  Thought 
alone  is  but  His  shadow.  .  .  .  God  created  us  in  His  own  image, 
and  He  is  Thought  and  Action,  or  rather  in  Him  there  is  no 
Thought  without  simultaneous  Action."  And  again,  “We  seek 
that  society  may  become  an  endeavour  after  the  progressive 
realization  of  the  Divine  Idea.  But  Christ’s  every  act  was  the 
visible  representation  of  the  faith  He  preached,  and  around  Him 
stood  apostles  who  had  incarnated  in  their  action  the  faith  they 
had  accepted.  Be  you  such,  and  you  will  conquer.” 

It  was  because  Mazzini  thus  saw  thought  and  action  united 
in  the  Being  of  God — saw  creation  as  the  concrete  expression  of 
a  Divine  idea,  that  he  appealed  to  man,  made  in  God’s  image,  to 
make  his  actions  likewise  embodied  ideas,  and  never  to  rest 
content  until  the  social  order  which  man  creates  around  him 
has  conformed  itself  to  man’s  ideal,  and  is  the  expression  of 
humanity’s  best  thought. 

Man’s  ideal!  How  shall  it  be  defined?  Amid  so  many 
specimens  of  humanity  with  such  varying  standards  and  aims, 
how  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  true  ideal  of  the  race,  that 
which  ought  to  dominate  and  mould  the  social  order  ?  Among 
so  many  shifting  thoughts,  how  shall  w^  decide  what  thought  is 
universal  and  justly  claims  the  right  to  express  itself  in  the 
actions  of  human  society  ?  For  if  we  argue,  from  the  fact  that 
the  race  is  created  in  God’s  image,  that  therefore  man’s  works 
should  be  to  humanity  what  the  universe  is  to  God,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  life  or  thought,  we  cannot  make  this  claim  for 
any  merely  individual  thought  or  ideal,  but  only  for  a  racial 
one.  And  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  Christian  claim. 
The  Christian  ideal  claims  to  be  universal  and  racial,  and  it 
rests  this  claim  upon  the  fact  that  it  proceeds  from  the  One  Man 
who  adequately  represents  the  race,  who  is  Himself  the  typical 
Man.  The  thought  of  the  Son  of  Man  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
one  capable  of  reducing  the  seeming  chaos  of  social  life  to 
harmony  and  o^er,  because  only  as  the  social  order  is  moulded 
by  it  and  conformed  to  it  will  that  order  become  a  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  humanity’s  highest  life — that  life  which,  at  its  best,  is 
a  realized  thought  of  God. 

VoL.  VIL— No.  4.  2  I 
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What,  then,  is  this  thought  of  the  Son  of  Man  which,  if 
universally  embodied  in  action,  would  transform  society  and 
harmonize  external  conditions  with  internal  ideals  ?  It  may  be 
compressed  into  two  words,  “  Sonship  ”  and  “  Brotherhood.”  Man’s 
sonsbip  to  Qod  and  his  brotherhood  with  all  the  human  family, 
this  doubly  related  fact,  if  thoroughly  expressed  in  all  the 
concerns  and  bonds  of  society,  would  humanize  and  transform 
the  whole,  and  make  human  life  a  mirror  of  the  Divine.  What 
is  wanted  is,  not  the  destruction,  but  the  humanizing  of  the 
world’s  order.  The  lust  for  gain,  which  subordinates  man’s  true 
welfare  and  individual  development  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  is  an  inhuman  lust.  At  the  root  of  our  nature  lies  the 
instinct  of  brotherhood:  this  is  the  Divine  thought  out  of  which 
our  humanity  has  sprung;  and  we  happily  find  not  seldom,  that 
in  moments  of  sudden  catastrophe  the  true  instinct  of  brotherli¬ 
ness  asserts  itself,  and  that  the  average  man  plays  quite 
naturally  the  part  of  a  hero  in  sacrificing  himself  for  his  brother 
man.  Such  moments  of  awful  shock  make  rifts  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  thick  with  earth’s  fog,  which  habitually  conceals  our  real 
nature  even  from  ourselves,  and  for  a  moment  man  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  essential  elements  of  this  wonderful  human  nature 
of  ours.  ' 

The  problem  which  lies  before  the  Christian  Socialist  is  how 
to  convince  the  world  that  this  highest  human  idea,  which 
Christ’s  life  expressed,  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  modem 
life  in  commerce,  in  art,  in  politica  The  world  will  not  be 
convinced  of  this  by  mere  assertions:  those  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  successfully  carrying  on  the  business  of  life  by 
consistently  conforming  it  to  the  Christian  ideal,  must  be  met 
by  something  stronger  than  counter- assertions.  The  appeal 
must  be  to  facts :  unless  the  Christian  Socialist  can  show  that 
the  truth  for  which  he  witnesses  not  only  ought  to  be  practicable, 
but  that  it  has  been  experimentally  proved  to  be  so,  his  witness 
will  be  inefiectual.  Every  merchant  and  dramatist,  every 
soldier  and  statesman  who  through  the  obstacles  of  trading  and 
professional  life  maintains  as  his  stamdard  and  expresses  in  his 
actions  the  thought  and  life  of  Christ,  is  doing  more  to  assure 
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the  world  that  the  Christian  ideal  is  really  a  universal  and  a 
practicable  one  than  any  preacher  can  do,  however  powerful  in 
argument  And  if,  on  a  larger  scale,  a  business  firm  works  on 
this  principle,  it  is  a  witness  of  incalculable  worth  to  the 
universality  and  practicability  of  the  Christian  ideal. 

It  is  because  Price’s  Candle  Company  supplies  this  sort  of 
witness  that  is  required  to  convince  business  men  that  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  and  modem  trade  are  not  incompatible,  that  a 
brief  account  is  here  given  of  some  of  the  methods  by  which  • 
this  firm  has  worked,  and  which  have  proved  not  only  bene¬ 
ficial  to  their  business  but  also  to  their  employees. 

During  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  company  at  Battersea  (by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors), 
a  picture  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  as  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  one  of  the  founders  and  first  directors  of 
the  company,  and  the  observation  was  added,  “That  man  was  a 
St.  John.”  In  that  brief  sentence  the  thought  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  preceding  pages  was  condensed  into  a  nutshell,  so  much 
condensed,  indeed,  that  its  full  import  and  bearing  might  easily 
have  escaped  observation;  happily  it  did  not  do  so,  for  it 
supplied  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  philanthropic  character 
which  distinguishes  the  history  of  the  firm.  Mr.  James  Wilson 
must  have  been,  it  is  evident,  a  man  with  an  ideal,  and  of  what 
sort  that  ideal  was  is  plainly  indicated  by  this  brief  description 
of  him ;  he  must,  moreover,  have  realized  what  Carlyle  expresses 
so  forcibly :  “  Here  in  this  Actual,  wherein  thou  standest — here 
or  nowhere  is  thy  Ideal !  work  it  out  therefrom  I  ”  His  methods 
have  doubtless  been  superseded  by  better  ones,  but  his  ideal 
seems  to  have  been  one  that  could  not  be  improved  upon,  for  it 
is  still  the  ideal  of  those  who  direct  the  afiairs  of  the  company, 
and  which  characterizes  its  conduct  towards  the  two  thousand 
workers  whom  it  employa  But,  since  even  good  work  is 
vulgarized  if  the  advertising  tendency  of  the  age  is  allowed  to 
play  over  it,  the  following  statements  are  made  with  some 
caution  and  much  reserve.  Much  will  be  omitted  that  'might 
with  interest  be  told,  because  the  writer  is  aware  that  a  detailed 
publication  of  the  philanthropic  works  of  the  company  would 
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neither  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  directorate  nor 
in  harmony  with  the  Christian  ideal 

The  principle  upon  which  the  company  appears  to  have 
endeavoured  to  act  throughout  its  course  is  this — that  a  man  is 
of  more  value  than  the  thing  he  manufactures,  and  that  therefore 
the  interests  and  claims  of  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  former.  Whilst 
carrying  out  this  principle  the  firm  makes  no  claim  to  have  done 
anything  beyond  its  duty.^  And,  indeed,  that  is  all  that  Qod 
asks  of  any  man,  but  He  demands  that  we  interpret  that  word 
duty  by  the  light  of  Christ’s  life. 

From  the  date  of  its  incorporation  in  1847,  the  directors  of 
Price’s  Candle  Compemy  treated  as  part  of  the  proper  expenditure 
for  carrying  on  the  company’s  business  the  pecuniary  support  of 
a  school,  a  reading-room,  a  cricket-ground,  a  chaplain,  and  a  room 
for  holding  religious  services.  These  things  were  paid  for  as 
required  out  of  the  profits  of  the  company,  but  since  1858  an  annual 
sum  has  been  voted  by  the  shareholders  to  be  expended  on  the 
welfare  of  the  employees.  The  original  sum  was  £1200,  and 
is  now  £1000  per  annum.  In  1871  the  workers  asked  for 
the  adoption  of  the  nine-hours  system  which  had  begun  to  be 
introduced  into  a  few  other  factories.  The  directors  acceded 
to  the  request,  although  apprehensive  that  the  system  would 
reduce  the  profits.  This  concession  of  shorter  hours  is  one 
which,  from  a  Christian  idealist’s  point  of  view,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated:  not  because  leisure  is  necessarily  a  boon 
to  the  individual  who  receives  it — leisure,  like  everything  else, 
is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  according  to  the  use  made  of  it, — but 
because  the  opportunities  which  accompany  leisure  are  of  very 
great  value  in  the  history  of  every  human  development,  and 
because  the  willingness  which  many  show  to  forfeit  those  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  high  pay  is  a  most  unwholesome  and  materialistic 
tendency,  and  one  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have 

'  At  an  annirersary  meeting  held  this  year,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
used  these  words  in  reference  to  one  of  the  recent  arrangements  which'  had  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees :  “  It  was  not  more  than  the  company  ought 
to  do  for  them,  for  they  were  most  loyally  served  by  everybody  in  the  factory,  and 
were  deeply  sensible  of  the  obligations  they  were  under.” 
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Christ’s  Spirit  of  brotherhood  towards  their  fellow-men  to 
discourage  in  every  possible  way.  A  mind  occupied  with  money¬ 
making,  and  with  material  interests  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day,  is  usually  too  weary  and  has  the  spiritual  faculties  too 
much  blunted  to  havejsither  the  energy  or  the  inclination  to  seek 
the  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world;”  a  sabbath  of  the 
heart— that  is,  a  capacity  for  taking  rest  and  refreshment  in 
things  unseen — is  an  essential  condition  of  attaining  to  that 
vision  of  God  which  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  man :  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  assert  that  any  system  of  society  which 
makes  a  sabbath  of  the  soul  almost  an  impossibility  is  an 
unbrotherly  and  inhuman  system. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  directors’  fears  were 
realized,  and  whether  thd  profits  were  really  affected  by  this 
concession  of  the  shorter  working  hours.  A  period  of  depression 
certainly  followed,  during  the  decade  of  1872-1882,  but  it  may 
with  equal  or  greater  probability  be  traced  to  other  causes. 
During  this  interval  the  dividends  fell  sometimes  to  2  per 
cent,  and  during  two  years  no  dividends  were  paid  at  all ;  the 
directorate,  however,  still  thought  it  right  to  continue  the  annual 
expenditure  necessary  for  maintaining  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  already  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees. 
Since  1882  the  company’s  affairs  have  been  increasingly  pros¬ 
perous,  as  any  one  can  see  for  himself,  by  reference  to  the 
annual  reports. 

A  village  Church  with  210  sittings  has  been  provided  by  the 
company  for  its  employees  at  Bromborough  Pool,  where  the 
company  owns  an  estate  of  60  acres,  with  a  village  consisting  of 
128  cottages  and  600  workpeople.  PeuH;  of  the  sum  for  this 
building  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  the  larger 
portion  was  voted  by  the  company.  The  services  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  company’s  chaplain,  who  also  conducts  daily  a 
ten-minutes’  service  of  undenominational  character  in  the  factory 
mess-room,  five  minutes  of  the  time  so  occupied  being  in  the 
men’s  time,  and  five  minutes  in  the  company’s.  A  similar  service 
is  held  at  the  Belmont  Works  at  Battersea,  and  the  attendance 
shows  that  it  is  appreciated:  in  the  men’s  mess-room  the 
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attendance  averages  90,  in  the  girls’  recreation-room  the  average 
attendance  is  130. 

At  Bromborongh  Pool  village  a  Hospital  has  also  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  infections  cases.  At  Battersea  the  employees  benefit 
largely  by  the  Bolingbroke  Hospital,  towards  the  support  of 
which  the  company  liberally  contributed.  There  are  about  177 
children  in  the  Bromborongh  Pool  School,  maintained  partly 
by  Government  grant  and  partly  by  the  company.  As  showing' 
the  interest  which  Price’s  Company  takes  in  the  education  of 
its  people,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Battersea  the  fees 
of  all  those  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  continuation 
schools  are  paid  by  the  firm. 

There  is  a  mutual  improvement  society  at  both  factories.  At 
Battersea  the  Institute  library  contains  about  3500  volumes,  the 
issue  during  the  year  being  approximately  3000.  This  Institute 
also  possesses  a  gymnasium,  and  a  large  room  with  six  cubicles, 
each  having  a  large  bath;  this  provision  for  cleanliness  is  a 
particularly  pleasing  feature  of  the  Institute.  The  expenditure 
is  accounted  for  in  the  balance  sheet  under  the  following  headings, 
which  we  quote  to  show  how  much  is  included  in  the  aims  of  the 
Belmont  Mutual  Improvement  Society :  "  Entertainments,”  “  St. 
John’s  Ambulance  Class,”  “  Swimming  Bath,”  “  General  Sports,” 
“  Cricket,”  “  Football,”  “  Shooting  Handicap,”  “  Bagatelle  Handi¬ 
cap,”  “  Cribbage  Tournament,”  ”  Draught  Tournament.” 

The  principle  of  self-help  is  encouraged  in  all  the  organizations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  work-people,  a  small  contribution  being 
required  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  advantages,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  singing  and  sewing  classes,  held  weekly  for  the 
girls  in  the  big  recreation-room  at  the  Belmont  Works,  which  are 
free.  This  recreation-room  is  capable  of  holding  more  than  300, 
and  is  provided  with  a  small  stage  and  a  grand  piano,  for  the 
use  of  the  ^rls  employed  in  the  works. 

Although  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  mention  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  on  foot  in  both  places  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees, 
there  are  just  two  or  three  particulars  which  have  such  important 
bearings  that  they  cannot  be  omitted.  In  connection  with 
membership  in  the  Bromborongh  Pool  Medical  Aid  Society  there 
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is  one  role  which  ought  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the 
moral  standard  of  the  employees ;  it  is  this :  "  Any  member  who 
may  be  unable  to  follow  his  employment  through  immoral  or 
disorderly  conduct,  or  by  engaging  in  wanton  quarrels  or  pur¬ 
suits,  or  by  accidents  arising  through  intoxication,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  sick  benefit”  The  temptation  to  such  conduct  is 
minimized  as  much  as  possible  at  Bromborough  Pool,  for  there  is 
no  public  house  in  the  village ;  the  beer  sold  at  the  store  is  not 
allowed  to  be  consumed  on  the  premisea  The  Bromborough 
Pool  Horticultural  Society  is  indirectly  an  excellent  moral 
agency.  '*  Empty  by  filling  ”  is  a  principle  of  first  importance 
to  those  who  would  raise  their  fellow-men.  And  towards  the 
carrying  out  of  this  principle  the  horticultural  society  con¬ 
tributes  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  mutual  improvement  society. 
Besides  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  it  also,  by  means 
of  prizes  given  to  the  children,  encourages  the  collecting  of  wild 
flowers  and  leaves ;  it  also  givds  prizes  for  writing  and  drawing. 
By  training  the  faculties  to  observe  and  enjoy  beauty  in  nature, 
the  avenues  of  thought  and  feeling  are  purified,  and  a  channel 
prepared  along  which  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  and  Beauty  may  find 
an  entrance  into  the  earth-bound  souls  of  men  and  the  unde¬ 
veloped  minds  of  the  young. 

The  question  of  pensions  for  superannuated  workers  presents 
a  problem  for  the  State  which  it  is  difficult  to  solve,  but  the 
company  has  succeeded  in  solving  it  within  the  narrower  area 
afforded  by  its  2000  employees.  In  1894  the  directors,  with  the 
authority  of  the  shareholders,  took  an  important  step  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers  by  establishing  a  Workers’  Pension 
Fund.  The  money  is  provided  entirely  by  the  company,  and 
the  fund  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  directors.  All 
men  earning  20s.  per  week  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
fund,  if  (1)  they  are  in  the  permanent  employ  of  the  company ; 

(2)  have  continuously  contributed  to  some  sick  benefit  society ; 

(3)  have  also  continuously  deposited  and  accumulated,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon,  in  a  post-office  or  trustee  savings  bank, 
certain  small  sums,  which  vary  according  to  the  depositors’ 
weekly  wage.  The  pensions  are  payable  according  to  the 
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following  scheme.  In  the  case  of  men:  at  any  age  after  40  }' 

years’  service,  10s.  per  week ;  at  age  above  65  and  service  above  | 

25  years,  lOs.  per  week ;  at  age  above  65  and  service  above  15  I 

but  under  25  years,  8s.  per  week ;  at  age  below  65  and  service  | 

above  30  years,  not  less  than  8s.  or  more  than  10s.  per  week,  as 
the  directors  may  award.  In  the  case  of  women  the  minimum 
pension  is  7s.  and  the  maximum  is  8s.  per  week,  according  to  age 
and  length  of  service.  Exceptional  cases,  not  provided  for  under 
the  foregoing  rules,  the  directors  have  power  to  deal  with 
exceptionally.  The  scheme  works  with  perfect  smoothness ;  it 
tends  to  deliver  the  minds  of  the  workers  from  those  sordid 
anxieties  which  depress  and  paralyze  the  soul’s  better  life,  and 
also  to  encourage  thrift  and  self-help.  It  is  anticipated  that 
about  the  year  1908  the  pension  fund  will  have  reached  an 
amount  that  will  yield  interest  sufficient  to  pay  all  pensions.  | 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  add  to  these  statements  the  fact  1 

that  the  relations  between  the  company  and  its  work-people  | 

have  been  thoroughly  and  uniformly  satisfactory,  and  that  the  I 

desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  act  justly  and  generously  | 

has  been  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  workers  by  loyal  and  || 

hearty  co-operation.  In  fact,  the  old  adage  has  proved  itself  I 

true — Honesty  is  the  best  policy or,  as  St  Paul  expresses  the  I 

same  thought,  "  Godliness  has  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  I 

as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come."  I 

Truths — the  greatest  truths — can  only  be  conveyed  to  the  I 

human  mind  by  statements  so  opposite  as  almost  to  seem  con-  I 

tradictory.  The  above  statement  of  St  Paul’s  looks  almost  like  I 

a  contradiction  of  our  Lord’s  words :  "  Whoso  f orsaketh  not  edl  I 

that  he  hath  cannot  be  My  disciple;”  but  whether  we  can  | 

reconcile  them  in  words  or  not,  the  two  statements  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  reconcile  themselves  in  life.  We  find  that 
discipleship  does  involve  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  the  sake  of  the  principle  which  underlies  our  ideal,  and  yet 
we  find  that  in  the  long  run  every  department  of  life  is  enriched 
by  this  same  ideal,  that  what  is  **  morally  right  cannot  be  com¬ 
mercially  wrong; and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 

*  Words  qaoted  at  the  Jubilee  dinner  by  one  of  the  Company, 'as  embodying 
the  principles  of  the  chairman.  f 
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righteously  managed  business  will  have  greater  and  more  lasting 
prosperity  than  one  conducted  on  any  "  economic  ”  method  which 
omits  moral  considerationa  “  Other  things  being  equal  ”  for  a 
good  intention  will  not  stand  in  the  stead  of  diligence,  discretion, 
and  experience.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  forget  this,  who 
do  not  see  the  justice  of  that  law  by  which  each  one  reaps  only 
what  he  sowa  He  that  sows  good  intentions  reaps  the  blessing 
which  such  aims  bring,  but  he  does  not  reap  the  same  advantage 
as  the  man  who  sows  along  with  his  right  aims  those  other 
useful  qualities  which  a  sound  business  training  cultivates. 
This  is  a  righteous  law,  which,  by  its  operation,  keeps  man’s 
faculties  from  degenerating,  and  prevents  him  from  allowing  his 
powers  to  rust,  since  every  unused  and  neglected  capacity  carries 
its  own  penalty,  and  every  talent  used  its  own  reward.  Similarly, 
to  take  up  arms  in  a  holy  cause  is  an  act  which  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  Qod  to  Whom  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and 
enslaved  is  dear;  it  will  most  surely  have  its  full  reward  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  which  can  sacrifice  itself  for  the  freedom 
of  its  brethren:  but  a  good  cause  will  not  ensure  victory  in 
battle  if  the  nation  has  neglected  to  keep  its  army  equipped  for 
fight,  and  it  may  have  to  be  taught  by  bitter  consequences  to  set 
in  order  what  is  disordered,  to  strengthen  what  is  weak,  and 
purge  away  what  is  bad.  But  whilst  recognizing  clearly  that 
this  is  so,  we  are  bound  to  distinguish  between  qualities,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  in  the  concerns  alike  of  nations,  of  firms,  and 
of  individuals,  a  good  cause,  a  just  aim,  and  a  high  ideal  are  of 
supreme  importance ;  that  all  the  other  excellent  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  success  are  of  inferior  value,  and  that  without 
these  they  are  in  the  sight  of  Qod  as  a  body  without  a  soul ;  for, 
as  Bishop  Westcott  has  truly  said,  “  ideals  are  the  soul  of  life.” 

Helen  Alex  Dallas. 


SOCIALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALISM: 

A  CHALLENGE  AND  AN  EIRENICON.* 


CRITICS  of  Socialism  are  hard  to  please ;  they  complain  that 
Socialism  is  the  most  vague  and  misleading  of  all  the 
catchwords  of  current  controversy,  and  then  proceed  to  attack 
it  as  if  it  were  the  most  definite  thing  in  the  world.  They 
seem  more  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  ambiguous 
associations  of  Socialism,  than  to  investigate  their  source. 
Socialism,  however,  only  shares  the  fate  of  all  general  ideas 
in  ethics  and  politics.  It  admits  such  a  diversity  of  applications 
and  perversions,  that  it  tends  to  be  identified  in  practice  with 
the  embodiment  that  happens  to  be  most  in  evidence.  The 
ordinary  critic  is  satisfied  with  appearances,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  consider  the  idea  of  Socialism  in  and  for  itself :  his 
criticisms,  therefore,  are  not  of  the  centre,  and  do  not  really 
penetrate.  As  often  as  not,  they  serve  as  a  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  Socialism  from  itself.  The  doctrine  of  Socialism  has  been 
purified  from  without  as  much  as  from  within.  Criticism  of 
this  kind,  wherever  it  has  been  efiective,  has  only  cleared 
away  the  mists  which  obscured  the  solid  structure  from  view. 
It  is  then  realized  that  the  weakness  of  Socialism  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  points  where  it  is  rashly  precise,  os  in  the  points 
where  it  prefers  to  be  judiciously  vague.  And  this  line  of 
attack  has  been  of  still  greater  advantage  to  Socialism ;  for  its 
efiect  has  been  to  discourage  declamation  and  stimulate  inquiry, 
to  quicken  the  disposition  to  leave  generalities  and  attend  to 
business.  The  net  result  of  attacks  upon  Socialism  may  be 

'  (1)  Essays  in  Liberalism.  By  Six  Oxford  Men.  [xiiL,  286  pp.  Grown  8vo. 
3<.  eii.  Cassell.  London,  1897]. 

(2)  Individualism  and  Socialism.  By  Edward  Curd,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Master 
of  Balliol  Collie,  Oxford.  [30  pp.  8to.  Is.  Maclehose.  Glasgow,  1897.] 
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seen  in  the  position  which  it  holds  at  the  present  moment  in 
England.  No  modem  economist  with  a  reputation  to  lose 
would  venture  to  connect  Socialism  as  such  with  **  an  ignorance 
of  Political  Economy.”  It  is  recognized  that  Socialists  have 
given  a  new  stimulus  and  significance,  not  only  to  economic 
science,  but  to  economic  history ;  that  they  are  as  ready  to 
define  the  limits  as  to  describe  the  possibilities  of  Collectivism  ; 
that  they  have  given  a  fresh  source  of  inspiration  to  local 
and  imperial  administration;  and  that  they  are  becoming  to 
modem  politics  what  Philosophical  Radicalism  was  to  an  earlier 
generation.  Scientific  Socialism  holds  the  field  as  a  definite, 
systematic,  or  far-reaching  policy  of  social  reform  and  re¬ 
organization. 

“  James  Mill  and  his  school  had  two  characteristics  which  have  not 
always  marked  energetic  types  of  Liberalism,  and  perhaps  do  not  mark 
them  in  our  own  day.  The  advanced  Liberals  of  his  time  were 
systematic ;  and  they  were  constructive.  They  surveyed  society  and 
institutions  as  a  whole  ;  .  .  .  they  could  explain  in  the  large  dialect  of 
a  definite  scheme  what  were  their  aims  and  whither  they  were  going. 
...  Is  there  any  approach  to  a  body  of  systematic  thought  in  our 
own  day  ?  We  cannot  say  that  there  is.” 

This  is  what  Mr.  Morley  said  in  1882,  and  it  exactly  explains 
the  nature  of  the  void  which  Socialism  undertakes  to  fill — not, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Morley,  any  more  than  many  other  “  advanced  ” 
thinkers  and  politicians,  shows  any  evidence  of  recognizing  or 
understanding  the  new  set  of  ideas  which  is  preparing,  if  not 
already  moulding,  the  social  policy  of  modem  times:  in  the 
dusk  the  plainest  writing  is  unintelligible. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  political  representatives  of  Socialism 
are  not  the  carpet  knights  of  the  Fabian  Society,  but  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie’s  Ironsides,  and  that  scientific  Socialism  is  not  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  be  a  determinate  and  distinguishable  force  in 
politica  “We  are  all  Socialists  now,”  says  a  modem  master 
of  political  opportunism ;  but  for  all  that,  Socialism  remains  a 
stranger  in  the  Liberal,  even  more  than  in  the  Conservative  house¬ 
hold.  That  both  households  are  much  put  about  by  the  intrusion 
of  “  the  Socialistic  idea,”  is  an  accepted  sign  of  the  times,  and 
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a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  Socialist  method  of  conquering 
political  thought  by  permeating  it  Mr.  Asquith’s  work  at  the 
Home  Office,  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  defence  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Bill,  are  obvious  examples  of  the  process.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie’s  policy  may  be  more  magnificent,  but  it  is  not 
business;  it  is  not  without  significance,  but  it  is  mainly  a 
political  distraction.  When  “the  enemy”  is  already  under¬ 
mining  the  position,  the  young  knights  of  the  Liberal  party' 
are  shouting  challenges  to  a  flying  detachment  that  flaunts  and 
demonstrates  in  the  open  field.  The  tactics  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
may  annoy,  they  may  even  snatch  a  momentary  advantage ;  but 
they  cannot  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  political  force,  and 
they  certainly  give  no  indication  of  the  power  or  direction  of 
practical  Socialism. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  restate  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Socialism,  in  view  of  criticisms  which  would  either 
minimize  or  misstate  its  significance.  Dr.  Caird’s  address  and 
the  Essays  in  Liberalism  may  not  have  much  in  common, 
but  they  are  typical  not  only  of  the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  Socialism  and  Individualism,  but  also  of  the  very 
diflerent  forms  which  attempts  to  turn  the  position  of  Socialism 
may  take.  Dr.  Caird  approaches  it  from  the  side  of  philosophy, 
the  “  six  Oxford  men  ”  from  the  side  of  empiricism.  Dr.  Caird’s 
wise  and  weighty  address  is  of  the  nature  of  an  eirenicon :  he 
looks  at  the  idea  of  Socialism,  and  finds  in  it  the  expression 
of  a  half-truth,  which  must  be  incorporated  in  any  social 
philosophy. 

“  There  is  no  antagonism  of  principle  between  them  (Socialism  and 
Individualism)  such  as  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist,  and  such  as 
should  prevent  an  ultimate  agreement  being  arrived  at  by  discussion 
and  the  careful  questioning  of  experience.” 

In  other  words,  Socialism  contains  an  “  essential  truth.”  But 
to  the  six  Oxford  men  Socialism  is  essentially  untrue.  They 
are  nothing  if  not  militant:  for  “with  Socialism  there  can  be 
no  capitulation,  no  compromise.”  Under  the  standard  of  “  the 
Liberal  tradition,”  and  not  without  an  encouraging  post-card 
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from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  they  advance  to  do  battle  with 
"the  form  under  which  the  materialist  attacks  the  State — 
Socialism,”  and,  it  mast  be  admitted,  with  a  vivacity  and 
ability  worthy  of  a  more  substantial  adversary  than  the 
phantom  they  assaiLwith  such  "  resolute  opposition.” 

I  venture  to  dissent  from  either  of  these  positions,  and  to 
add  yet  another  Oxford  "point  of  view.”  On  the  one  hand, 
I  think  that  the  actual  approximation  between  Socialists  and 
Individualists  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  the 
philosophers  attempt  to  minimize  the  differences  tends  to  be 
translated  by  the  unphilosophical  politician  into  the  merest 
political  eclecticism;  that,  so  far  from  resulting  in  fulness  of 
principle,  it  is  likely  to  end  in  the  denial  of  any  principle  except 
that  of  compromise  itself.  Nor,  moreover,  as  Dr.  Caird  him¬ 
self  admits,  will  a  higher  view  than  either  abstract  Socialism 
or  abstract  Individualism  enable  us  to  escape  "great  con¬ 
troversy  and  conflict  between* the  two  parties.” 

"Tbeir  difference  os  to  the  form  which  Society  is  likely  to  assume 
in  the  future  when  the  changes  now  going  on  have  borne  their  last 
fruit,  and  especially  the  question  ns  to  the  extent  which  society  will 
undertake  the  regulation  or  condnct  of  industry,  is,  no  doubt, 
theoretically,  very  important  ” — 

though  this,  he  adds,  "  is  not  an  irreconcilable  difference.” 

As  against  this  method  of  reconciliation — the  method  of 
dialectic — I  am  inclined  to  welcome  the  disposition  of  the 
essayists  to  emphasize  a  difference  of  principle  as  lying  at 
the  base  of  the  controversy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
just  the  “  Socialistic  idea  ”  which  they  show  no  disposition  to 
think  out  or  appreciate.  They  are  more  emphatic  than  precise ; 
and  they  simplify  the  issue  by  obscuring  it.  In  trying  to 
identify  the  “  Socialistic  idea  ”  with  the  suppression  of  liberty 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  they  cut  themselves  off  from  any 
intelligible  or  at  any  rate  any  dignified  explanation  of  the 
developments  of  "  the  Liberal  idea  ”  itself.  Instead  of  showing 
that  Socialism  is  only  a  farther  stage  of  Liberalism,  and  that  it 
is  not  to  the  moral,  but  to  the  economic, "  tradition  ”  of  Liberalism 
that  Socialism  is  opposed,  they  exert  themselves  to  show  that 
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socialistic  developments  of  the  Liberal  idea  can  be  made  to 
square  with  historic  or  traditional  Liberalism,  and  even  with 
“  the  Manchester  School  of  economics.”  In  so  doing,  they  fail 
to  distinguish  the  Liberal  tradition  from  traditional  Con¬ 
servatism.  Factory  legislation  has  more  claim  to  "  the  dignity 
of  a  principle  ”  with  historic  Conservatives  than  with  historic 
Liberals;  and  "peasant  proprietorship”  is  an  even  more 
distinctively  Conservative  policy.  It  would  certainly  seem  as" 
if  the  stimulus  of  political  pressure  and  competition  has  been 
a  more  potent  force  in  Liberal  developments  than  an  original 
faith  in  the  principle  of  collective  control  liberaLs  have  done 
violence  to  their  economic  tradition  by  applying  the  principle, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  realized  the  import  of  the 
principle  itself. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  when  Socialism  is  used  in  any 
precise  sense  in  these  controversies,  its  distinctive  significance  is 
economic.  What  has  made  Socialism  a  power  in  modem  politics 
is  that  it  stands  for  that  kind  of  reform  which  starts  from  a 
criticism  of  modem  industriEdism,  and  aims  at  not  so  much  the 
“  mending  ”  as  the  “  ending  ”  of  the  existing  industrial  system. 
Socialism  has  come  into  the  field  as  political  science,  and  not 
only  as  sentimental  dogma.  This  is  why  it  seems  more  opposed 
to  Liberalism  than  to  Conservatism,  because  Liberalism  has 
economic  pretensions  and  Conservatism  has  none.  The  Liberal 
tradition  is  based  upon  a  dualism  between  its  political  and 
economic  theories,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  learning  the  lesson 
that  to  secure  to  the  people  control  of  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  leave  the  industrial  organization  beyond  and  outside 
their  control,  is  only  “  to  intensify  slavery  under  the  political 
forms  and  pretensions  of  freedom  and  equality.”  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  rise  of  the  Collectivist  or  Socialist  school  in  the 
place  of  the  Manchester  school;  it  is  discovered  that  political 
democracy  must  fulfil  itself  in  social  democracy,  and  that  in¬ 
dustrial  Collectivism  is  the  tme  political  science  of  democracy. 
It  is  as  political  and  industrial  science  that  Socialmm  is  opposed 
to  “  Manchesterism,”  for  what  gave  to  “Manchesterism”  its  power 
was  that  it  claimed  to  be  a  direct  application  of  positive  science  to 
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social  affairs.  The  early  Factory  Acts  were  not  based  upon  any 
economic  theory;  they  represented  the  victory  of  sentiment  and 
common  sense  (allied,  no  doubt,  with  political  opportunism) 
over  principle,  over  what  industrial  science  there  was.  The 
modification  of  the  Liberal  attitude  ought,  therefore,  to  mean  a 
change  in  economic  standpoint ;  but  the  essayists  are  at  pains  to 
show  that  this  is  just  what  it  does  not  mean.  Liberal  economics 
remain  pretty  much  as  they  were ;  at  any  rate,  the  Liberal  idea 
has  not  found  salvation  in  Socialist  economica  “  Free  land,” 
peasant-proprietorship,  and  leasehold  enfranchisement  stand 
side  by  side  with  factory  legislation  •  in  the  political  hybrid 
known  as  the  Liberal  social  programme.  Tory  Socialism  is 
avowedly  uneconomic,  and  therefore  unreal ;  Liberal  Socialism 
is  pseudo-economic,  and  therefore  equally  unreal.  The  actual 
difference,  then,  between  Socialism  and  Individualism,  Collec¬ 
tivism  and  Liberalism,  is  economic;  Socialists  admit  that  the 
aims  of  “  genuine  Liberalism  are  humanitarian,  but  they  regard 
its  social  science  as  deplorable.  And  this  is  the  situation  which 
it  seems  to  me  is  insufficiently  realized  by  philosophical  com¬ 
promises  and  party  warfare.  Apart  from  its  claims  to  represent 
a  definite  principle  and  method  of  social  science.  Socialism  is  the 
most  vague  and  misleading  terra  in  current  controversy,  and 
does  ''lose  all  claim  to  be  an  instrument  of  value  in  political 
investigation.” 

The  history  of  the  term  "Socialist”  is  itself  significant  It 
was  originally  adopted  to  distinguish  a  "social”  from  a 
“  political  ”  reformer.  Owen  was  a  Socialist  just  so  far  as  he 
made  reform  turn  upon  economic,  as  distinguished  from 
political,  machinery.  His  ultimate  object  was  "  community  in 
land,”  associated  with  "unrestrained  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  all,  for  every  purpose  of  human  life.”  The  co-operative  and 
the  Christian  Socialist  movement  were  regarded  by  friend  and 
foe  as  distinctly  "  Socialist”  At  this  stage,  the  representation 
of  Socialism  as  "  essentially  ”  bound  up  with  *'  the  abolition  of 
property,”  or  a  “  complete  system  of  State  regulation,”  or 
“  merely  materialistic  ends,”  would  have  not  been  even  plausible. 
And  even  now  such  movements  as  “  consumers’  leagues,”  or  any 
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other  attempt  to  save  the  standard  of  life  from  "  the  law  of 
competition”  are  to  the  plain  man  as  expressive  of  "the 
Socialistic  idea”  as  factory  legislation.  “Pretending  that  the 
people  can  be  better  off  than  they  are,  is  radicalism,  and  nothing 
else,”  says  the  Warwickshire  peer  in  Sybil ;  and  this  is  pretty 
much  the  average  and  perfectly  sound  instinct  about  Socialism. 
Socialism,  however,  exhibits  Radicalism  in  an  economic  setting, 
and  represents  quite  generally  a  more  excellent  way  of  life' 
and  industry  than  commercial  competition  as  defined  by 
the  Manchester  economist.  It  is  indifferently  expressed  by 
co-operation,  friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  and  factory 
legislation  so  far  as  all  these  movements  are  a  conscious 
modification  of  Individualism  pure  and  simple.  The  last, 
however,  represents  the  action  of  the  State,  or  the  deliberate 
corporate  effort  of  society — the  coH>peration  of  the  whole 
community  over  and  above  particular  forms  of  voluntary 
co-operation.  It  is  this  aspect  of  Socialism  that  circumstances 
have  made  prominent;  the  logic  of  Socialism  has  developed 
with  the  logic  of  experience.  Socialism  begins  to  take  a  wider 
range,  and  the  nature  of  the  economic  problem  is  seen  to  be 
less  simple  than  it  appeared  to  the  Christian  Socialist  or  the 
humanitarian  reformer.  Socialism  in  England  had  not  advanced 
considerably  from  the  stage  of  sentimental  dogma  to  that  of 
social  science;  but  this  tendency — the  tendency  to  be  syste¬ 
matic  and  to  survey  society  and  institutions  as  a  whole — had 
already  been  at  work  in  France  and  Germany.  There  were  the 
great  French  systems  of  St.  Simon  and  his  followers,  which 
aimed  at  nothing  short  of  social  and  economic  reorganization  ; 
and  in  England,  Mill,  partly  under  the  infiuence  of  French 
philosophers,  contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  Socialist  or  co¬ 
operative  organization  of  industry — a  transition  of  thought 
typical  of  movement  and  disturbance  in  economic  science. 
Green  and  Toynbee  accentuated  ideas  of  social  reform  which  at 
least  involved  a  development  of  municipal  action  and  collective 
control ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  George  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
agrarian  Socialism,  and  Marx’s  Capital  became  known  and 
partly  popularized  in  England.  The  connection  of  Socialism 
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with  “  State  regulation  ”  and  “  the  abolition  of  property  ”  is  at 
once  suggested.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  but  one  may  notice  the  far-reaching  significance  that  has 
been  added  to  Socialism  by  the  development  of  political 
democracy,  so  that  a4  its  different  methods  are  seen  to  be  but 
parts  of  a  whole  idea — of  democracy  realized  as  completely  in 
industry  as  in  politics:  by  the  development  of  Collectivist 
machinery  in  local  and  parochial  self-government;  by  the 
encroachment  of-  combination  and  monopoly  upon  competition ; 
by  the  more  dynamic  investigation  of  economic  institutions, 
and,  more  particularly,  by  a  profoimder  study  of  the  ethical 
and  social  aspects  of  competitive  commerce ;  and  finally,  by  the 
formulatioh  of  the  completed  idea  of  Socialism  in  the  popular 
propaganda  of  the  time.  What  it  all  means  is  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  social  or  economic  reform  has  become  systematic,  and 
points  to  the  idea  that,  if  the  .broad  aims  of  Socialism  are 
to  be  realized,  it  will  be  by  means  of  a  definite,  systematic,  and 
far-reaching  policy  of  social  reorganization  which  will  involve 
the  substitution  of  collective  for  individual  control  of  industry. 
How  this  idea  is  reached,  and  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  does 
not  now  concern  us ;  it  is  sufiBcient  to  observe  that  Socialism 
is  definitely  committed  to  the  position  that  the  economic  limits 
to  the  realization  of  industrial  democracy — as  contemplated  by 
Owen  and  the  pioneers  of  co-operation — ^are  ultimately  and 
fundamentally  the  institutions  of  private  landlordism  and 
private  capitalism.  This  is  doubtless  the  ultimate  significance 
of  Socialism,  understood  as  Social  Democracy.  But  this  idea  is 
stultified  directly  it  is  used  as  an  alternative  to  partial  reform ; 
its  real  use  lies  in  its  being  a  "  regulative  ”  idea  of  partial 
reform.  If,  for  example,  a  politician  works  for  the  multiplication 
of  small  landowners,  and  the  extension  of  individual  property- 
rights  over  the  soil,  he  is  a  social  reformer  according  to  his 
lights;  if,  however,  he  works  for  the  transference  of  property 
rights  to  the  municipality  or  the  parish,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  he  is  a  Socialist.  A  Socialist  is  tested 
by  the  general  ideas  or  criteria  he  applies  to  particular  reforms ; 
he  can  vote  for  his  miyor  premiss  at  meetings  and  congresses,  but 
VoL.  VII. — No.  4.  2  k 
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he  can  only  get  it  carried  out  by  minor  premisses.  The 
Socialist  makes  himself  known  by  the  fact  that  he  pnts  to  him* 
self  the  question — Is  this  or  that  proposal  consistent  with  the 
general  idea  and  ultimate  aims  of  Collectivism  ?  The  practical 
Socialist  must  be  met,  if  at  all,  on  the  town  or  parish  council, 
on  the  school  board,  on  the  vestry,  or  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament 

It  is,  then,  the  economic  position  of  Socialism  which  at  once 
^ves  to  its  practi<^  policy  the  distinction  of  principle,  and 
justifies  the  opposition  in  principle  which  it  sets  up  to  Indivi¬ 
dualism.  If  the  economic  system  which  is  worked  by  the 
“  natural  ”  forces  of  the  love  of  gain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
need  of  subsistence  on  the  other  (or  by  what  is  somewhat  loosely 
termed  individual  enterprise  and  free  competition),  makes  for  "the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ;  ”  if — in  the  words  of  the 
essayists — it  actualizes  democracy  "up  to  the  full  meaning  of 
Bentham’s  formula;"  then  the  whole  case  for  Socialism  as  a 
distinctive  principle  and  policy  falls  to  the  ground.  If  you  want 
to  “  demolish  ”  Socialism,  you  must  dispute  the  claims  of  Socialist 
economics  to  be  the  basis  of  political  science,  and  to  do  this  yon 
must  be  an  economist  yourself.  And  this  is  just  where  the 
political  dialectic  of  the  essayists,  clever  as  it  often  is,  stops  short ; 
they  show  no  more  consciousness  of  an  economic  problem  than 
John  Bright  himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  what  that  problem 
involves.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  formally  acknowledged  in  such 
a  passage  as — 

"If  our  object  is  to  secure  for  every  man  the  maximum  of  free 
development,  it  is  not  to  be  attained  by  leaving  each  labouring  unit  at 
the  mercy  of  the  huge  industrial  system  which  surrounds  him.” 

But  the  essay  in  which  it  occurs  seems  to  accept  the  industrial 
system  as  it  is,  and  would  only  relieve  its  pressure  upon  the 
workman  by  a  certain  amount  of  collective  control.  The  first 
essay  does  make  some  attempt  to  regard  the  industrial  system 
itself  as  a  problem :  it  dwells  upon  "  the  violent  rupture  which 
has  already  taken  place  between  personality  and  production,” 
upon  "  capital  held  in  large  masses  and  in  a  few  hands,”  upon 
"the  semi-servile  condition  of  wage- earners.”  But  the  writer 
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has  no  other  remedy  to  offer  for  this  condition  of  advanced 
individualism  than  a  reaction  to  a  more  primitive  individualism, 
of  small  capitalists  and  peasant-owners.  “Free  exchange,”  he 
thinks,  would  create  a  demand  for  small  holdings — which  holds 
out  an  inviting  commercial  prospect  to  those  who  are  in 
fortunate  possession  of  land  to  selL  The  writer  is,  indeed, 
afraid  that  even  this  prospect  might  not  lure  territorial 
magnates  to  court  political  and  social  efiacemeni  He  is 
more  sanguine  '  about  leasehold  enfranchisement ;  the  effect 
of  which  would  certainly  be  to  substitute  for  large  and  more 
responsible  landowners  a  class  of  petty  and  far  less  respon¬ 
sible  landlorda  There  can  be  no  greater  economic  delusion 
than  the  idea  that  free  trade  in  land  which  is  not  already 
held  in  communal  ownership  would  result  in  a  system  of  peasant 
or  workmen  owners,  even  if  such  a  system  were  ethically 
desirable  or  economically  expedient.  If  all  that  Liberalism 
can  offer  towards  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  State  should  keep  the  ring  for  employers 
and  employed,  and  that  it  should  facilitate  the  creation  of  small 
landlords  and  capitalists,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  attitude 
towards  the  industrial  system  is  eminently  conservative,  and 
that  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  Liberal  emd  Conservative 
party  cannot  be  drawn  at  their  industrial  ideas  and  policy. 
Neither  party  is  seriously  disposed  to  question  the  economic 
justice  or  efficacy  of  “  individualism  ” — of  that  system  of  industry 
which  makes  the  life  and  livelihood  of  the  mass  of  the  com  - 
munity  dependent  upon  a  minority  of  property-owners.  Neither 
party  is  committed  to  a  thorough  policy  of  industrial  democracy : 
and  the  result  is  that  Liberal  apologists  fail  to  perceive  the 
real  significance  of  the  progressive  policy  in  which  they  have 
taken  a  certain,  but  not  too  prominent  or  whole-hearted  part ; 
and  more  particularly  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  whole  aim 
and  purport  of  municipal  Collectivism. 

I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  current  opposition 
between  Socialism  and  Individualism  is  not  simply  an  antithesis 
between  two  abstractions — of  mere  individual  liberty  or  of 
mere  social  compulsion — but  between  two  distinct  and  tolerably 
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coherent  views  of  industrial  organization.  However  much 
they  may  approximate  in  practice,  this  difference  remains ;  and 
it  is  always  possible  to  distinguish  a  measure  which  is  avowedly 
a  modification  of  Individualism  from  a  measure  which  is 
avowedly  an  instalment  of  Socialism.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  unconscious  Socialism  of  municipal  enterprise,  or  the 
modified  Socialism  of  English  industrial  legislation,  are  not 
properly  examples  of  Socialism,  just  because  they  do  not 
proceed  upon  a  conscious  and  deliberate  economic  principle. 
At  the  same  time,  they  make  Socialism  easier,  so  far  as  they 
accustom  the  minds  and  practice  of  the  community  to  the  form 
and  method  of  Collectivism,  and  to  the  general  idea  of  the 
social  control  of  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
the  current  opposition — which,  as  against  Dr.  Caird,  I  do  think 
it  important  to  emphasize — is  mostly  futile,  because  it  does  not 
turn  upon  essentials,  and  confounds  the  purpose  of  Socialism 
with  vague  and  unreal  abstractions,  like  “the  abolition  of 
property,”  “  the  annihilation  of  competition,”  the  “  omnipotence 
of  the  State  ” — which  conceal  rather  than  reveal  the  principle 
and  policy  of  Socialism.  That  form  of  property  which  carries 
with  it  economic  power  and  control  over  the  livelihood  and 
opportunities  of  any  other  member  of  the  State,  and  that  form 
of  competition  which  means  the  gain  of  one  man  through  the 
loss  of  another,  it  would  endeavour  to  abolish.  “  As  long  as  the 
livelihood  of  the  people  is  made  independent  of  private  capital 
and  enterprise,”  Socialists  are  able  to  declare,  with  rather 
more  sincerity  than  their  opponents,  “  the  more  private 
property  and  the  more  individual  activity  we  have  the 
better ;  ”  ^  and  the  “  State  ”  they  would  enthrone  is  nothing  else 
than  the  free  expression  and  action  of  the  whole  body  of 
citizens.  It  is  this  contention  on  behalf  of  the  economic  and 
political  integrity  of  Socialism  that  I  propose  to  illustrate  by 
some  reference  to  the  criticisms  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Caird  is,  of  course,  nothing  if  not 
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critical— in  a  philosophical  sense.  Socialism  and  Individualism 
express  moments  of  truth ;  the  solution  of  the  thesis  and  anti¬ 
thesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  synthesis  of  a  unity  Avhich  subsumes 
their  differences,  and  this  will  be  the  principle  of  organic 
evolution — a  principle  which  lifts  us  above  abstract  and  one¬ 
sided  ways  of  thinking. 

The  ides  of  evolution  is  a  reconciling  idea,  which  enables  us  to  do 
justice  to  both  the  aspects  of  social  life  which  have  been  opposed  in 
the  past,  and  to  rise  above  their  opposition.” 

The  “essential  truth”  of  Individualism  is  to  be  found  in 
ideas  of  individual  independence  and  responsibility ;  the 
“essential  truth”  of  Socialism  in  the  idea  of  the  State  as 
the  representative  of  the  common  or  the  social  good.  Either 
of  these  principles  regarded  by  itself  is  an  abstraction,  and, 
abstractly  developed,  would  lead  to  ideals  of  mere  anarchy  or 
social  despotism;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  approximate  in 
practice  just  because  neither  can  escape  the  influence  of  the 
great  idea  which  rules  the  age — the  idea  of  organic  evolution 
which  “  is  surely  leading  us  from  the  ‘  falsehood  of  extremes.’  ”  ^ 
The  idea  of  evolution  has  a  further  influence :  it  teaches  us  the 
lesson  of  hope,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lesson  of  patience.^ 
The  practical  corollary  is  that  we  should  not  look  for  the 
solution  of  industrial  problems  to  the  “abstractions”  either  of 
Socialism  or  of  Individualism,  but  to  the  study  of  facts.  The 
problem  is,  how  to  turn  “the  necessities”  of  modem  industrialism 
into  “freedom ;  ”  “to  make  them  the  means  of  improving  our  lives, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  crush  us.”  This  “  cannot  be  done 
by  any  simple  and  mechanical  prescription;”^  and  the  statesman 
of  the  future  will  be  not  so  much  the  man  who  has  theories,  as 
the  man  (such  as  Plato’s  philosopher)  who  has  been  trained 
in  municipal  work.  This  position  is  developed  by  Dr.  Geurd  in 
a  characteristically  impressive  and  interesting  manner :  and  it  is 
from  this  standpoint  that  he  criticizes  my  essay  on  “The 
Moral  Aspects  of  Socialism,”  on  the  ground  that  it  is  typical 
of  the  attempt — 
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**  to  appropriate  without  acknowledgment  whatever  elements  it  thinks 
good  from  the  adversary,  while  still  insisting  on  the  purity  of  its  own 
doctrine,  and  keeping  up  all  the  severity  of  its  former  censures  upon 
that  adversary.” 

**  If  we  oppose  Socialism  and  Individualism  as  abstract  principles, 
we  must  take  the  latter  as  the  assertion  of  the  unlimited  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  compete  or  co-operate  with  his  fellow  as  he  pleases, 
and  we  must  take  the  former  as  the  absolute  negation  of  such  freedom 
and  the  reduction  of  the  individual  under  the  control  of  society,  to  the 
exclusion  of  individual  initiative.” 

Now,  the  counter  criticism  which  I  venture  to  make  is  that 
this  conception  of  Socialism  is  an  invention,  or  a  "  deduction,” 
of  the  schools.  If  Individuedism  stands  for  individual  liberty 
and  initiative,  then  Socialism  must  stand  for  social  organization 
and  control ;  tmd  so  we  get  to  the  idea  of  "ordered  liberty,”  which 
leaves  both  Socialism  and  Individualism  out  in  the  cold  of 
"abstraction.”  But  the  modem  significance  of  Individualism 
and  Socialism,  as  I  contend,  lies  in  an  economic  rather  than 
a  moral  or  political  reference  ;  they  represent  opposed  but 
systematic  conceptions  of  industrial  policy,  and  controversies 
about  them,  except  in  "Greats  ”  lectures  or  essays,  turn  very  little 
upon  issues  of  “  liberty  ”  and  the  like.  In  other  words.  Socialism 
and  Individualism,  when  contrasted,  have  an  economic  connota¬ 
tion.  Individualists  and  Socialists,  so  far  as  they  represent 
moral  or  social  ideals,  are  agreed  as  to  the  ultimate  end.  The 
one  school  tend  to  express  it  in  terms  of  "  the  individual,"  the 
other  in  terms  of  "  the  community,"  but  the  end  is  seen  to  be 
clearly  the  same  directly  "  the  individual "  or  "  the  community  " 
is  explained :  where  they  really  difier  is  in  their  conception  of 
the  means  and  method  by  which  the  ideal  is  most  nearly  or 
most  effectually  realized  in  the  sphere  of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  issue  between  them  is  more  and  more  transferred  from 
moral  or  political  to  purely  economic  considerations,  and  it  is 
just  this  issue  which  is  obscured  by  the  academic  and  dialectical 
treatment  of  Socialism.  Much  of  the  polemics  of  the  essays 
turns  upon  the  representation  of  Socialism  as  the  negation  of 
liberty  and  variation,  and  Dr.  Caird  is  inclined  to  regard  this 
negation  as  the  logical  idea  of  Socialism  when  contrasted  with 
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Individualism.  But  State  control  of  industry  need  not  involve 
any  issue  of  individual  freedom  in  the  strict  sense :  the  cause 
of  a  monopoly,  or  of  a  corporation,  against  “popular  control”  is 
certainly  not  “  the  cause  of  individual  liberty  ”  for  which  a  Mill 
or  a  Milton  pleads  as. the  end  which  the  State  exists  to  maintain ; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  attempt  to  impeach 
any  control  of  industry  as  “  an  infringement  of  individual 
liberty.”  In  all  such  cases,  the  State  represents  the  rights  of 
“  individuality  ” '  against  the  power  of  natural  or  “  anti-social  ” 
forces.  Socialism  is,  indeed,  an  interference  with  liberty  of 
trade,  but  an  interference  which  involves  considerations  that 
do  not  apply  to  such  a  recognized  liberty  of  the  individual  as 
freedom  of  thought  or  discussion.  It  is  really  a  theory  of  the 
best  possible  organization  of  the  material  basis  of  life  so  as  to 
turn  “  these  necessities  into  freedom.”  Wherever  individuality 
is  already  secured  by  the  nature  of  the  industry — as  in  artistic 
work  of  all  kinds — there  could  be  no  occasion  for  Collectivism. 
But  in  the  greater  and  more  necessary  industries,  the  “in¬ 
dividuality”  of  the  wage-earner  is  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
property-owner,  and  as  often  as  not  to  the  acting  director  of 
an  impersonal  company.  As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,^ 
the  whole  point  of  Socialism  is  missed  if  it  does  not  somehow 
or  other  raise  the  wage-earner’s  power  and  character  as  an 
individual ;  which  it  does  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  him  as  a 
citizen  of  a  co-operative  industrial  community,  and  as  therefore 
entitled  to  much  more  social  consideration  than  even  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  “  adequate  ”  wage  conveys.  Socialism  would  indeed 
be  a  poor  thing  if  it  only  meant  the  exchange  of  one  form  of 
despotism  for  another  and  a  worse ;  and  a  State  post-office  may 
be  as  “  individualist  ”  in  its  methods  and  in  its  efiects  on  the 
employee  as  any  other  joint-stock  business.  When  the  State 
makes  the  conditions  of  its  service  truly  honourable  and 
democratic,  then  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  what  is  really 
meant  by  industrial  democnMy.  And  this  is  just  one  of  the 
defects  of  the  term  “Socialism” — that  it  does  not  by  itself 
convey  the  full  meaning  and  purport  of  industrial  democracy ; 

■ '  The  Moral  AtpeeU  of  Socialiim  (Fsbian  Tract,  72). 
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it  may  suggest,  and  is  loosely  used  for,  merely  paternal  or 
“State,”  in  the  sense  of  bureaucratic.  Socialism.  The  term 
“  Social-Democrat  ”  is  so  far  better,  though  it  suffers  from  the 
associations  of  being  made  in  Germany.  In  its  most  general 
sense.  Socialism  covers  any  attempt  to  transform  industrial 
relations  from  an  oligarchic,  plutocratic,  and  “  competitive,"  to  a 
public,  democratic,  and  “  co-operative  ”  basis.  No  understanding 
Socialist,  for  example,  would  refuse  to  recognize  aspects  of 
Socialism  in  consumers’  leagues,  trade  unionism,  co-operation, 
municipal  and  local  self-government,  and  State  regulation ;  or 
fail  to  regard  Maurice,  Ruskin,  and  Mazzini  as  among  the 
prophets  of  Socialism.  When,  however,  Socialism  takes  the 
form  of  direct  State  action  or  Government  activity  —  as 
the  ultimate  appeal  court  of  “the  submerged”  citizen — then 
the  idea  of  Socialism  becomes  associated  with  ideas  of  “com¬ 
pulsion,”  or  “  protection,”  and  worse ;  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
measure  may  be  called  Socialistic  which  has  nothing  more  to 
do  with  Socialism  than  that  it  happens  to  be  a  form  of  “  State 
help”  or  “State  intervention.”  Obviously,  Socialism  of  any 
kind,  more  particularly  when  backed  by  law,  implies  some 
further  “  restraint  of  the  individual  ”  than  the  restraint  involved 
in  his  being  a  member  of  a  community  at  all  But  the  attempt 
to  make  “  restriction  of  the  individual  ”  the  essence  of  Socialism 
— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  a  State  or  community  itself — 
is  not  only  to  confound  what  is  essential  with  what  is  con¬ 
tingent,  but  to  reduce  Socialism  to  an  empty  and  indifferent 
form.  The  creation  of  peasant-proprietors  by  law  would  be 
Socialism ;  whereas  it  is  in  substance  nothing  more  than  artificial 
Individualism.  Moreover,  this  confusion  makes  its  critics  forget 
that  the  moral  idea  which  Socialism  is  supposed  to  be  under 
the  need  of  borrowing — ^the  idea  of  individuality — is  the  very 
origin  and  mainspring  of  the  whole  movement.  Socialism  has, 
in  fact,  had  in  it  from  the  beginning  just  those  ideas  which 
Dr.  Caird  says  that  full  statements  of  its  purpose  “  appropriate 
without  acknowledgment.”  To  whom  is  it  we  owe  such 
phrases  as  “the  economic  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
individual  ”  ?  Take  away  these  ideas,  and  you  take  away 
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the  whole  moral  force  of  Socialism,  and  make  it  a  passion  not 
for  humanity,  but .  for — ^bureaucracy.  All  Socialists  agree  in 
the  necessity  of  social  reorganization,  and  in  the  assertion 
of  the  State,  as  the  community  organized  for  the  attainment 
of  the  common  good,  against  “federations”  of  capital  or  of 
labour ;  all  Socialists  deny  the  theory  that,  under  “  capitalism,” 
“  man’s  self-love  is  Qod’s  providence ;  ”  all  affirm  the  principle 
of  “the  progress  of  all  through  all:”  but  they  are  ready  to 
recognize  the  Socialist  spirit  and  purpose  in  the  simply  and  truly 
social  individual — the  individual  who  does  not  concern  himself 
with  schemes  of  social  reorganization,  but  acts  up  to  the 
principle  of  not  diminishing  any  other  man’s  good  by  his  own 
action,  and  thus  implicitly  recognizes  the  co-operative  idea  of 
life  and  industry.  Generalize  the  idea,  and  it  takes  the  form 
of  universal  and  ordered  co-operation — the  co-operative  com¬ 
monwealth  which  writers  Uke  Bellamy  attempt  to  envisage. 
'This  at  once  fills  the  ordinary  imagination  with  all  kinds  of 
fancy  pictures,  such  as  the  abolition  of  property  (without 
qualification),  which  is  communism ;  or  State  regulation 
(without  specification),  which  is  social  despotism.  It  is  the 
danger  of  all  general  ideas  that  they  tend  to  pass  into  generalized 
images.  The  object  of  such  a  general  idea  is,  as  already  sug¬ 
gested,  mainly  regulative,  just  as  the  idea  of  completed  truth 
or  completed  goodness ;  it  supplies  a  touchstone  and  a  criterion, 
a  principle  of  discrimination  and  rejection ;  it  at  once  rules  out 
the  mere  extension  of  landlordism  which  is  the  avowed  purport 
of  the  Liberal  doctrine  of  free  land — that  is,  of  absolute 
ownership  and  free  contract — or  those  forms  of  local  option 
which  do  nothing  to  remove  the  liquor  traffic  from  the  sinister 
infiuences  of  monopoly  and  “private  enterprise” — just  the  in¬ 
fluences  which,  with  other  industrial  causes,  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drink  as  of  all  other  “  social  questions.” 

This,  then,  would  be  my  reply  to  Dr.  Caird’s  criticism  that 
thoughtful  Socialism  appropriates  without  acknowledgment 
ideas  from  the  adversary.  These  ideas  are  logically  involved 
in  Socialism,  considered  in  its  full  significance  as  a  moral, 
political,  and  economic  movement  Remove  any  of  them,  and 
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Socialism  as  a  distinctive  faith  or  as  a  distinctive  conception 
disappears.  Granted  that  Individualism  represents  a  moral 
idea,  it  would  still  remain  as  an  economic  antithesis,  so  far  as 
it  presupposes  private  property  (in  land  and  capital)  and  com¬ 
petition  (in  a  commercial  sense)  as  not  only  the  actual,  but 
an  ideal  basis  of  social  economy,  whatever  modifications  the 
intolerable  strain"  of  the  system  may  from  time  to  time 
suggest.  Such  modifications  may  temper  the  industrial  struggle 
for  existence,  but  they  do  not  change  its  character.  So  long 
as  this  antithesis  remains,  so  Ipng  what  are  called  “  socialistic  " 
proposals  will  be  differently  interpreted,  and  imperfectly  or 
incoherently  applied.  The  whole  point  of  Socialism  lies  in  a 
definite  conception  of  a  general  line  of  industrial  policy  and 
economic  reorganization.  It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong — 
with  this  question  I  am  not  now  concerned — but  it  is  at  least 
definite  and  unmistakable  and  harmonious;  and  it  is  equally 
distinguishable,  in  principle  and  practice,  from  the  paternal 
“socialism"  of  “Tories"  and  the  modified  “individualism"  of 
“  Liberals.” 

So  far  the  Oxford  essayists  are  justified  in  raising  and 
emphasizing  an  issue  of  principle,  although  their  identification 
of  Liberalism  with  the  Liberal  tradition,  not  only  in  politics 
but  in  ethics  and  economics,  would  hardly  be  accepted  by  a 
progressive  Liberal ;  and  their  identification  of  Socialism  with, 
not  a  principle  of  social  reorganization,  but  a  system  of  “  State- 
regulated  existence,"  obscures  rather  than  illuminates  the 
question  at  issue.  Of  the  “  thing  "  Socialism  the  essayists  show 
“  not  knowledge,  but.  opinion,"  and  it  is  not  evident  that  they 
do  not  “  dwell  in  the  cave  ”  as  much  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  of 
whom  we  are  told  that  “  his  examination  before  a  recent  Royal 
Oommission  showed  that  he  had  not  yet  mastered  even  the 
elements  of  the  Labour  problem."  The  essayists  have,  indeed, 
a  dim  misgiving  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Socialism  are  not 
quite  the  same  thing,  and  that  what  they  see  and  hear  of 
Socialism  may  be  but  shadows  and  echoes  of  “  the  idea."  But  the 
morals  and  economics  of  “  thoughtful "  Socialists  are  somewhat 
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lightly  dismissed,  or  are  cited,  with  praiseworthy  audacity, 
as  instances  of  the  progress  of  Liberalism  among  Socialista 
The  essayists  are,  in  fact,  most  at  their  ease  in  such  uncom¬ 
promising  statements  as  the  following Socialism  is  “  the  form 
under  which  the  materialist  attacks  the  State;”  Socialists 
“would  wish  to  increase  the  semi-servile  condition  of  wage- 
earners,  already  corrupting  the  politics  of  England,  until  it 
should  cover  every  family  in  the  State ;  ”  Socialism  offers  “  the 
blessings  of  State-regulated  existence”  and  of  “stereotyped 
officialdom;”  Socialism  is  “debauching  the  workers  with  low 
ambitions  ” — with  “  materialistic  programmes  and  promises  of 
increased  government”  The  omission  of  any  explicit  reference 
to  the  “false  ideals”  of  Socialism  from  the  essay  upon  what 
has  been  termed  “  that  tremendous  development  of  Collectivism, 
our  system  of  national  education,”  is  perhaps  as  significant  as 
the  abundance  and  recklessn^  of  reference  elsewhera  The 
writer  seems  aware  that  it  is  as  much  a  political  axiom  of 
Socialist  as  of  Liberal  philosophy  that,  as  he  excellently  puts 
it — 

“The  good,  or  the  activity,  or  the  character  which  the  State 
should  promote  is  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  that  of 
a  particular  class.” 

The  point  of  Socialism  is,  that  it  is  just  this  end  which  the 
individualistic  organization  of  industry  fails  to  realize.  In¬ 
dustrial  oligarchy  involves  a  contradiction  between  the  political 
theories  of  Liberalism  and  the  facts  of  industrial  life.  The 
more  equally  you  distribute  political  power,  the  more  will  the 
monopoly  of  industrial  power  by  a  minority  of  the  community 
produce  class  conflict  and  class  legislation.  It  is  just  this 
struggle  for  economic  equality  which  gives  such  significance 
to  recent  strikes  and  lock-outs.  The  breach  of  continuity 
between  the  Socialist  and  Liberal  tradition  does  not  occur  in 
their  political  theory,  but  in  their  economic  doctrine ;  and  the 
solution  of  continuity  may  be  traced  in  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Liberty,  in  Mill  himself.  Mill,  the  disciple  of 
Ricardo,  definitely  broke  with  the  idea  of  finality  as  attaching 
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to  “Manchester  economics,”  As  regards  the  familiar  charge 
that  Socialism  has  no  higher  ideal  than  the  diffosion  of  physical 
comfort — an  ideal,  it  may  be  observed,  which  is  not  always  so 
lightly  treated  by  the  apologists  of  “  the  freedom  of  trade  ” — 
and  that  it  seeks  to  attain  that  object  by  merely  mechanical 
means — I  have  written  elsewhere ;  but  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  ori^al  Fabian  programme  contemplated  “  the 
reconstruction  of  society  in  accordance  with  the  highest  moral 
possibilities,”  and  only  became  economic  by  consequence.  The 
“  Socialism  ”  both  of  Green  and  Toynbee,  of  Ruskin  and  Morris, 
shows  the  same  kind  of  transition  from  the  moral  idea  to  the 
economic  medium ;  and  it  is  just  these  more  spiritual  influences 
that  have  been  the  formative  agents  in  progressive  Liberalism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  “  emotional  ”  Socialism  on  the  other  hand. 
To  put  it  indulgently,  the  statements  I  have  quoted  are  wanting 
in  perspective  and  in  insight,  and  the  criticisms  are  not  “  of  the 
centre.”  Moreover,  the  failure  to  understand  the  drift  and 
purpose  of  Socialism  involves  the  essayists  in  considerable 
embarrassment  in  the  statement  of  their  own  industrial  aims, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Conservative  or  Socialist 
adversary. 

“  It  is  the  great  error,”  says  Mill,  “  of  reformers  and  philan¬ 
thropists  in  our  time  to  nibble  at  the  consequences  of  unjust 
power  instead  of  redressing  the  injustice  itself”  And  to 
reformers  and  philanthropists  it  appears  we  must  add  the 
young  Liberal  idea.  Socialism  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  else¬ 
where,  not  opposed  to  that  kind  of  competition  which,  to  use 
Dr.  Gaird’s  language,  “  is  only  the  natural  process  whereby  the 
individual  is  pressed  up  and  down,  till  he  finds  his  proper 
place — the  place  in  which  he  can  best  serve  the  community,” 
and  therefore,  we  may  add,  himself.  On  the  contrary,  this  is 
just  the  form  of  competition  it  would  substitute  for  that  inferior 
form  which  is  “  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  ” — 
“  weakness  "  meaning,  in  this  context,  mere  power  of  earning, 
and  “  strength  ”  meaning  power  of  possession. 

“  The  deepest  root  of  the  evils  and  iniquities  which  fill  the  indnstrial 
world  is  not  competition,  but  the  subjection  of  labour  to  capital,  and 
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the  enormous  share  which  the  possessors  of  the  instruments  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  able  to  take  from  the  produce  ” — 

a  statement  of  the  situation  which  Mill  quotes  with  approbation 
from  Feuqueray.  It  is  often  said  that  the  real  issue  is  not 
between  "capital  and  labour,”  but  between  “employer  and 
employed;”  but  the  employer  stands  for  the  possession  of 
capital,  and  is  as  often  as  not  the  representative  of  share¬ 
holders’  capital ;  and  it  is  an  economic  fact,  not,  indeed,  observed 
in  the  text-books,  that  the  transition  from  a  private  to  a 
joint-stock  form  of  business  does  involve  a  definitely  assignable 
exploitation  of  the  company’s  wage-earners  by -the  inflated 
capital  which  "  the  cost  of  production  ”  has  to  make  good 
under  diminished  conditions  of  effective  management.  That 
the  mere  possession  of  land  and  capital  is  able  to  “earn” 
as  much  or  more  than  the  expenditure  of  labour,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  “  capitalistic  ”  organization 
of  industry.  It  is  just  this  economic  system  that  Liberalism, 
as  represented  by  “the  Liberal  tradition,”  seeks  to  preserve, 
and  Socialism  to  destroy.  Liberal  reform  would  only  render 
it  more  tolerable  and  generally  acceptable ;  Socialism  endeavours 
to  demonstrate  from  every  possible  point  of  view  that  it  has 
only  to  be  understood  to  be  found  intolerable,  and  that  a 
modified  plutocracy  is  no  less  opposed  to  democracy  than  an 
extreme  plutocracy.  Socialism  might  well  be  represented  as 
only  an  economic  development  of  the  Liberal  idea;  but  our 
essayists  glory  in  the  antagonism,  and  so  cut  themselves  off* 
from  the  really  progressive  force  in  politics. 

The  dividing  line,  then,  between  Liberalism  and  Socialism,  as 
between  Individualism  and  Socialism,  is  in  the  last  resort 
economic.  The  antithesis,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Caird  and  the 
essayists,  is  not  a  real  one;  and  discussions  about  “indi¬ 
viduality,”  negative  and  positive  freedom,  the  State  and  the 
individual,  if  sometimes  needful  as  a  preliminary  exercise,  do 
not  really  come  to  terms  with  Socialism.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  “State  interference”  with  trade  or  industry  does  not  as 
such,  or  in  principle,  constitute  a  violation  of  individual  freedom ; 
and  any  act  of  “State  interference”  may  be  justified  as  an 
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extension  rather  than  a  suppression  of  individual  liberty.  And 
if  this  is  the  end  of  "State  interference” — the  promotion  of 
social  freedom — then  the  means  taken  can  only  be  properly 
judged  by  applied  economic  science.  The  remedy  for  unwise 
State  regulation  is,  as  it  has  been  well  said,^  not  to  exclude 
as  many  industrial  questions  as  possible  from  the  sphere 
of  State  action,  but  to  gain  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  particular  problems,  and  then  to*  apply  it  both  negatively 
and  positively;  and  not  simply  for  the  maintenance  of  pros¬ 
perity,  but  for  the  transformation  of  the  industrial  system 
itself.  The  Socialist  not  only  accepts  the  position  that  Indi¬ 
viduality  is  "  that  for  the  sake  of  which  social  well-being  is 
in  the  end  to  be  desired,”  but  starts  from  this  very  proposition. 
It  is  not  a  question  about  the  end,  but  the  meana  The  Socialist 
maintains,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  industrial  system  itself 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  individuality,  except  that  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Ajid  this,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  the  contention,  partly  or  wholly,  of  the  essays  themselves ; 
indeed,  the  idea  of  creating  "small”  capitalists  and  "small”  land- 
owners  is  economically  not  so  much  reactionary  as  revolutionary; 
for  it  would  be  trying  to  make  streams  run  backwards,  or  even 
uphilL  It  is  constantly  forgotten  that  Socialism  is  not  put 
forth  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  human  life,  but  only  for 
such  evils  as  arise  from  a  defective  organization  of  industry, 
and  an  unhealthy  distribution  of  wealth.  It  would  only  regu¬ 
late  a  certain  part  of  the  machinery  of  life,  that  life  itself  might 
be  freer  in  its  relation  to  the  industrial  mechanism  or  to  other 
activities;  any  organization  of  industry  must  be  shown  to  be 
also  a  deliverance  of  individuality.  Socialists  rec<^ize  that 
limits  are  set  to  the  general  control  of  production  by  the 
nature  of  the  production  itself;*  it  would  control  the  supply 
of  gas,  but  not  of  artistic  furniture.  Wherever  control  would 
hinder  the  development  of  “  individual  work  ”  and  character,  it 
would  not  be  exercised.  Collective  control  is  conceived  primarily 

'  Euayt  and  Notica,  by  T.  WhitUker. 

*  For  a  derelopment  of  this  point,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  an  article  on 
"  CoIIectiTum  in  Industry,”  Progreuive  Review,  Na  1.  Cf.  also  Hobson’s  Evolution 
of  Modem  Capiialiem. 
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in  relation  to  those  industries  which  are  engaged  in  producing 
the  necessaries  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  it  is  just  those 
industries  which  approximate  to  a  “  routine  ”  character,  and, 
under  the  operation  of  purely  economic  forces,  tend  towcurds 
private  monopoly.  ^  The  essayists  (or  at  least  some  of  them) 
are  much  pleased  with  a  “  somewhat  new  distinction  in  mono¬ 
polies” — between  a  ‘‘natural”  monopoly  and  “an  ordinary 
competitive  trade.”  What  is  novel  is  the  writers’  unconscious¬ 
ness  that  this  distinction  is  a  commonplace  in  economics,  and 
that  it  is  a  commonplace  which  has  ceased  to  be  instructive. 

The  more  important  distinction  is  between  industries  which 
tend  to  collective  management  and  therefore  to  monopoly,  and 
industries  which  tend  to  individualism.  It  depends,  for  instance, 
upon  the  agric\iltural  circumstances  of  a  country  whether  land 
cultivation  tends  to  monopoly:  it  tends  to  monopoly  on  the 
great  Bonanza  farms  of  the  States,  but  not  in  many  European 
countries.  The  limits  to  “  municipalization,”  again,  are  not  set 
by  any  distinction  between  ”  natural  monopolies  ”  and  ”  ordinary 
competitive  services,”  but  by  the  distinction  between  what  can 
be  locally  and  what  must  be  nationally  organized — ^between  local 
and  national  co-operation.  It  is  mere  vcor/fc  to  argue  that 
Socialists  dream  of  municipalizing  the  manufacture  of  cotton  or 
ship-plates ;  but  they  may  dream  of  municipalizing,  not  merely 
the  light  and  water,  but  the  cakes  and  ale  of  the  community. 
The  question  is,  not  whether  they  "  admit  of  competitive  enter¬ 
prise” — a  somewhat  ambiguous  quality — but  whether  they 
admit  of  "  co-operative  industry.”  And,  moreover,  the  socializa¬ 
tion  of  municipal  services  is  not  only  concerned  with  economizing 
the  supply  of  gas  and  water,  but  with  raising  the  condition  of 
the  worker.  A  municipal  industry  is  incompletely  socialized 
unless  it  is  genuinely  democratic  in  control  and  administration, 
and  unless  it  is  made  an  object-lesson  in  model  conditions  of 
employment,  and  in  model  standards  of  production.  The 
justification  of  "municipalization”  upon  purely  "commercial 
principles”  is  only  a  further  evidence  of  the  admission  that 
"  Liberal  leaders  have  been  singularly  backward  in  grasping  and 
enforcing  the  whole  theory  of  municipal  activity.”  The  writers 
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have  much  to  say  about  the  neglected  element  of  “  morality  ” 
in  Socialist  economy,  but  it  is  just  the  moral  purpose  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  **  Socialist  ”  from  the  “  Liberal  *’  attitude  towards 
"municipalization.”  "Cheapness  to  the  consumers”  does  not 
exhaust  the  case  for  municipalization  economically,  still  less 
morally  and  socially;  and  the  attempt  to  affiliate  municipal 
enterprise  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Manchester  school  is  more 
ingenious  than  felicitoua  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of 
the  municipality  as  a  co-operative  concern,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  socially  and  democratically  distributed  among  the  citizens  of 
the  community,  is  eminently  Socialist.  "  Municipal  Socialism  ” 
is  simply  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  municipal  life,  and  is  just 
as  much  a  form  of  Socialism  as  the  co-operation  of  consumers  in 
a  co-operative  store,  or  a  national  administration  of  railways. 

I  would  go  further,  and  add  that  the  object  of  municipalization 
will  not  be  completely  fulfilled  till  it  has  developed  from  the 
stage  of  empiricism  and  unconscious  Socialism,  and  become 
the  expression  of  conscious  and  deliberate  corporate  effort,  taking 
shape  not  only  in  democratic  forms  and  conditions  of  industry, 
but  in  ensuring  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  the  conditions  of 
healthy  life,  by  the  acquisition  of  its  own  estate  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  public  and  social  institutions.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is 
something  of  a  testimony  to  the  Socialist  idea  that  the  logic  of 
facts  has  brought  municipalization  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  it 
is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  it  has  been  guided  more  by  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  experience  than  by  the  teaching  of  theory.  Media 
axiomata  are  as  useful  in  politics  as  in  physics ;  and  it  is  well 
that  the  practice  of  Socialism  should  precede  the  formulation  of 
it,  more  particularly  if  the  formulation  explains  not  only  the 
complete  principle,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  imperfectly 
realized  because  imperfectly  recognized.  The  practical  task  of 
Socialism  is  to  guide  present,  not  to  invent  new  directions ;  if  it 
were  "  something  quite  new  ”  it  would  have  no  foothold  in  the 
world. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  granted  that  the  author  of  the  essay  on  the 
“  Liberal  Tradition  ”  strikes  the  note  of  industrial  democracy  and 
social  freedom,  and  with  no  imcertain  sound ;  that  he  recognizes 
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that  no  system  of  industry  can  be  satisfactory  which  involves 
“the  seminservile  condition  of  wage-earners,”  But  he  hardly 
seems  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  profound,  if  gradual,  trans¬ 
formation  which  the  ideal  of  economic  equality  presupposes — a 
transformation  which  can  only  be  effected  by  changes  in  the  law, 
when  the  law  is  the  reflection  and  the  expression  of  forces  within 
the  economic  system  itself.^  And  certainly  some  of  his  disciples 
scarcely  suggest  that  this  system,  enforced  and  guaranteed  by 
law,  involves  of  itself  the  industrial  dependence  and  degradation 
of  the  modem  “  wage-earner.”  The  result  is  that  Liberal-demo¬ 
cratic  ideas  of  industrial  reform  are  insufficiently  grounded,  and 
therefore  insufficiently  expressed;  and  that  Liberals  fail  to 
realize  the  community  of  economic  basis  which  can  alone  give 
unity  and  continuity  to  the  various  items  of  the  Liberal  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  Newcastle  programme  failed,  because  it  failed 
in  economic  connection  and  integrity;  it  was  only  a  political 
mosaic.  The  Irish  question  imd  the  House  of  Lords  question 
will  continue  to  be  stray  “  items  ”  till  their  economic  reference 
be  made  plain. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  Temperance  question.  The  principle 
of  Local  Veto  by  local  option  is  shown  its  apolc^ist  to  be 
democratic,  so  far  as  it  transfers  the  control  of  licences  to  a 
popular  body.  But  the  control  is  not  economic,  and  therefore 
does  not  touch  the  real  evils  of  the  drink  traffic,  which,  apart 
from  indirect  influences  of  industrial  life,  may  be  seen  to  be 
logically  involved  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  private  enterprise 
conducted  on  “  commercial  principles  ” — the  principles,  that  is, 
of  production  for  profit  and  not  simply  for  use.  “Public 
control  ”  can  only  be  effectiudly  realized  by  public  adminis¬ 
tration.  A  mere  change  in  licensing  bodies  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  moral  and  commercial  abuses  of  the  trade,  and  local 
option  must  at  any  rate  include  the  alternative  of  direct 
municipal  ownership  and  management — as  advocated  in  some¬ 
what  different  ways  by  Mr.  Buskin,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  Liberals  will  have  to  study  the  economics 

*  Thii  point  of  viev  is  sdminUy  enforced  and  developed  bj  Loria  in  Let  Batet 
£eonomiqutt  dt  la  ConttUvtion  Soeiale. 
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of  ihe  “  drink  ”  as  of  other  questions ;  bat  more  particularly  the 
Land  question  (in  all  its  ramifications,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  transport,  residence,  and  industry  X  Newcastle  pro¬ 

gramme  confused  itself  with  contradictory  policies.  The  writer 
of  the  essay  on  the  Liberal  tradition  is,  at  any  rate,  single- 
minded,  and  boldly  advocates  the  multiplication  of  small 
“  owners  ” — a  policy  which  would  not  need  to  be  carried  very 
far  to  prove  an  effectual  obstacle  to  “the  reacquisition  of  the 
land  by  (?  the)  people” — granted  even  the  effective  demand 
of  the  peasant  for  ownership  as  distinguished  from  tenancy. 
The  Socialist  is  working  towards  a  form  of  communal  owner¬ 
ship  which  would  make  “access  to  the  land”  really  free. 
Communal  ownership  would  be  compatible  with  every  variety 
of  land  tenure  except  absolute  ownership.  As  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Socialists  at  present  advocate  the  taxation  of 
ground-values  and  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  by  public 
bodies  for  the  use  of  allotments,  small  holdings,  co-operative 
farming,  or  any  other  socially  and  economically  desirable  pur¬ 
pose.  Fixity  of  tenure  for  the  occupier  (but  not,  as  in  New 
Zealand,  fixity  of  rent)  would  be  quite  compatible  with  “  land 
nationalization,”  which  would  thus  combine  the  “virtues”  of 
Individualism  with  the  virtues  of  Collectivism,  “the  magic 
of  ownership  ”  with  the  morality  of  citizenship.  But,  as  against 
the  somewhat  primitive  individualism  of  the  essayist,  the 
Socialist  certainly  prefers  the  “  big  ”  to  the  “  small  ”  landlord, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  There  is  some  kind  of  publicity, 
some  sense  of  responsibility  and  nobleeee  oblige,  involved  in 
the  system  of  large  hereditary  estates ;  and  the  narrative  which 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  recently  published,  while  it  reduces 
to  absurdity  the  uneconomical  character  of  the  English  land 
system,  at  least  shows  something  on  the  profit  side  of  the 
community.  And  just  as  the  Liberal-Democrat  misses  the 
requirements  of  industrial  democracy  in  proposals  of  this  kind, 
so  he  gives  a  wrong,  or  at  best  an  imperfect,  reason  for  what 
Collectivism  he  has  been  found  (or  forced)  to  approve.  The  object 
of  factory  legislation  is  not  to  give  “  fair  play  ”  as  well  as  *  free 
play  ”  to  competing  forces— even  if  it  could  do  so ;  but  to 
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sabstitaie  collective  role  for  individual  control.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  modification  of  Individualism  as  a  stage  in  the 
socialization  of  industry.  Historic  Liberalism  can  only  become 
a  living  power  in  politics  by  becoming  Liberal  Socialism ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  significant  that  this  buoyant  and  spirited  reasser¬ 
tion  of  “  Manchester  School  ”  Liberalism  should  be  coincident 
with  the  actual  paralysis  of  the  Liberal  party. 

If  it  is  said  that  all  you  can  hope  to  get  done  at  a  time  will  be 
done,  simply  under  the  pressure  of  party  government,  and  “  apart 
from  theory,”  the  answer  is — So  much  the  worse  for  what  is 
done,  for  it  will  have  to  be  done  again.  The  Workmen’s 
Compensation  BiU  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  experimental 
legislation,  which  is  not  only  partial  in  scope — a  matter  that 
can  be  remedied — but  partial,  that  is  not  thought  out,  in  theory. 
In  form  it  is  “  socialistic,”  but  in  substance  it  is  some  degrees 
removed  from  Socialism.  If  Liberalism  is  resolved  to  join 
issue  with  Socialism,  then  it  must  look  to  its  own  ideas,  and 
not  spend  its  energies  on  such  remote  conceptions  as  "  the 
complete  nationalization  of  the  means  of  production ;  ”  and  it 
must  look  also  to  the  ways  in  which  “the  Socialist  idea”  has 
modified  the  Liberal  programme  itsell  It  has  been  the  task 
of  practical  Socialists  to  purge  progressive  politics  of  mistaken 
and  imperfect  proposaLs  by  applying  Socialist  ideas  to  popular 
programmes.  For  the  traditional  Liberal  solution  of  the  land 
question  on  the  individualist  lines  of  free  trade  in  land  and 
leasehold  enfranchisement,  it  has  substituted  the  taxation  of 
ground  values  and  the  acquisition  of  land  by  public  authorities ; 
for  the  municipal  policy  of  “  retrenchment,”  it  has  substituted 
the  idea  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  “  paying  concerns,”  such 
os  gas,  water,  and  trams;  while  it  has  identified  latter-day 
Liberalism  with  a  forward  policy  of  factory  inspection  and 
legislation.^  But  that  it  has  not  completed  the  education  of 
the  Liberal  party  is  clear  from  the  absence  of  that  definite 
idea  of  social  reorganization  which  could  alone  have  given 
coherence  to  the  various  “  cries  ”  with  which  Liberal  candidates 

*  The  Worket^s  Political  Programme  (Fabian  Tract  11, 1891)  contains  a  sug- 
gestire  contrast  between  the  "  official  Liberal  “  and  a  practical  Socialist  programme. 
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appealed  to  a  bewildered  electorate — an  idea  which  would  have 
pat  questions  of  Imperial  policy,  of  temperance,  of  the  Houso 
of  Lords  and  industrial  reform  in  their  proper  shape  and 
relation. 

No  Socialist  can,  indeed,  afford  to  belittle  the  Liberal 
tradition — the  tradition,  that  is,  which  has  been  inspired  by 
Bentham’s  ideal  of  equality  and  Mill’s  Essay  on  Liberty,  and 
has  expressed  itself  in  the  destruction  of  privilege  and  monopoly. 
But  a  certain  Individualism,  disguised  in  its  ethics,  transparent 
in  its  economics,  is  also  a  part  of  that  tradition.  “  Government 
roust  stand  out  of  the  sunshine  of  industry  ”  is  also  “  Bentham’s 
formula.”  The  economic  theory  of  Adam  Smith  and  the 
legislative  theory  of  Bentham  happened  to  fall  in  with  the 
business  instincts  of  the  politically  predominant  clasa  Middle- 
class  Liberalism  culminated  in  the  repeal  of  the  G>m  Laws, 
and  John  Bright  could  not  conceive  what  more  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  industrial  reform.  The  economics  of  Liberalism 
were  most  severely  tried  by  the  Irish  Land  Legislation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1881.  Liberal  economists  who  were  not  in 
Parliament,  such  as  the  Warden  of  Merton,  revolted;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  philosophical  Radicalism,  so  far  as  it  is 
identified  with  a  discredited  industrial  policy,  is  a  force  in 
modem  politics.  The  essayists,  however,  wish  to  revive  the 
faith  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  square  it  with  recent  departures  in  the  direction 
of  State  interference.  They  exert  themselves  to  find  the  historic 
principle  of  Liberalism  in  latter-day  Liberal  measures;  but 
instead  of  showing  that  a  profounder  experience  and  study  of 
Industrialism  points  to  a  change  of  attitude  towards  “  commercial 
competition,”  they  are  content  to  argue  that  collective  control 
is  only  a  particular  means  of  ensuring  “  fair  ”  competition.  If 
this  is  so,  collective  rule  ceases  to  have  the  significance  of 
industrial  democracy:  it  would  only  temper  those  conditions 
of  industrial  initiative  and  enterprise  that  Socialists  regard 
as  incompatible  with  that  ”  full  expression  of  personal  character  ” 
which  Liberals  and  Socialists  agree  in  regarding  as  the  condition 
of  social  well-being.  As  I  have  tried  to  show,  we  may  grant 
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that  the  essayists  have  the  right  major  premiss — that  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  as  free  and  equal  as  regards  industrial 
opportunity  as  they  are  before  the  law  or  at  elections;  but 
their  minor  premisses — this  or  that  is  a  means  or  method  of 
industrial  democracy— do  not  hold.  Their  sentimental  regrets 
for  the  small  yeoman  and  the  small  capitalist  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  idyllic  romance  of  domestic  industry ;  ^  and  just 
as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  industrial  demoralization  is  to 
be  found  in  the  survival  of  certain  domestic  industries — in  the 
"  sweating  ”  system — so  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  housing 
of  the  poor  may  be  traced  to  the  small  and  petty  owner  whom 
Liberals  have  desired  to  still  further  "  enfranchise.”  The  essayists 
are,  indeed,  nearer  to  the  democratic  idea  when  they  advocate 
co-operative  production ;  but  here,  again,  they  fail  to  see  that 
the  ”  competition  ”  of  groups  can  be  no  more  a  final  condition 
of  social  industry  than  the  competition  of  individuals;  that, 
though  there  is  no  such  hard-and-fast  distinction  as  Mr.  Mallock 
makes  between  the  caste  of  “labour"  and  of  “ability”  (to 
organize),  yet  there  are  limits  set  to  co-operative  production  by 
the  existence  of  “  private  capitalism ;  ”  and  finally,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  co-operative  production  or  of  “  labour  co-partnership  ” 
is  one  that  must  be  embodied  in  any  form  of  public  industry, 
and  cannot  be  restricted  to  any  chance  association  of  workmen. 
The  municipal  employee  must  be  me^le  to  feel  that  he  is  more 
than  a  “  mere  ”  wage-earner. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  politician  of  the  future  will  be  not 
the  political  debater,  but  the  political  economist ;  certainly  not 
the  kind  of  politician  who  can  maintain  a  position  of  political 
authority  and  remain  “  a  child  ”  on  industrial  questions,  or  a 
politican  who,  like  the  incontinent  man  of  the  Ethics,  merely 
repeats,  “  We  are  all  Socialists  now,”  and  leaves  the  field  of  social 
experiment  to  any  economic  adventurer  who  has  the  courage  of 
empirical  action.  He  must  have  in  his  composition  something  of 
a  Fabian  and  a  good  deal  of  a  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  with  perhaps  a 
dash  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  economic  science  will 

'  Cf.  Mr.  Rdgeon’s  fasdnating  book  on  Old  World  Quatioru  and  New  World 
Anewere. 
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be  the  political  science  of  Democracy;  and  it  is  because  tbe 
Liberal  leaders  have  made  such  a  poor  use  of  their  enforced  leisure 
for  study  and  thinking,  that  their  leadership  is  in  vain.  Our 
conception  of  the  training  of  a  Liberal,  or  indeed  any,  politician 
will  be  profoundly  modified.  A  first  place  would  bo  given  to 
history  and  economics,  and  a  second  place  to  rhetoric  and 
dialectic.  He  will  have  to  study  the  full  meaning  and  implica¬ 
tion  of  Democracy,  not  only  as  a  form  of  government,  but  as^ 
a  principle  of  social  and  industrial  life;  and  in  so  doing  he 
will  have  to  recast  some  of  the  phrases  and  formulae  that  compose 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  average  politician.  He  will  have  to 
study  the  economic  medium  of  democracy,  if  he  would  discover 
the  exact  reference  and  significance  of  political  reforma  He 
will  study  Industrialism  not  statically,  or  in  the  light  of  such 
static  conceptions  as  are  found  in  the  text-books  of  political 
economy,  but  dynamically,  and  he  will  not  take  his  eyes  off  its 
movement  and  development.  Empirical  investigation  of  industrial 
facts  is  not  enough — “  facts  by  themselves  are  silent;  ”  he  must  see 
how  they  are  connected  together  with  a  particular  way,  and 
with  particular  conditions,  of  doing  businesa  His  study  of 
social  evolution  will  enable  him  to  realize  the  error  (as  Dr. 
Caird  calls  it)  of  treating  humem  nature  as  a  fixed  quantity ; 
he  will  recognize  that  it  is — 

extraordinarily  flexible,  that  it  is  even  capable  of  tbe  most  funda¬ 
mental  changes  by  the  growth  of  new  habits  and  ways  of  life,  that  it 
has  a  wonderful  way  of  adapting  itself  to  new  circumstances ;  ” 

and  he  will  not  despair  of  the  possibility  of  a  system  of 
industry  which  will  mean — 

**  the  utmost  development  of  individual  capacity,  the  utmost  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  individual  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  a  close  inter¬ 
dependence  and  connection  of  all  the  individuals  with  each  other, 
such  that  the  common  good  shall  evoke  the  greatest  devotion  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  of  it.*' 

But  he  will  recognize  that  such  a  transformation  will  come  more 
from  within  than  from  without,  and  certainly  not  from  above ; 
that  le^lation  is  the  reflection  and  not  the  creator  of 
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economic  changes ;  that  the  political  order  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  economic  order,  and  is,  therefore,  con¬ 
stituted  from  time  to  time  by  the  party  which  is  economically 
predominant.  He  will,  in  fact,  recognize  the  inherent  limitations 
of  “the  Socialism  gf  the  chair,”  or  of  political  cabinets.  But 
he  will  recognize  that  the  advance  towards  industrial  democracy 
may  be  made  by  many  routes ;  he  will  rise  above  the  besetting 
danger  of  the  social  reformer — the  danger  of  particularism.^  He 
will  see  in  what  different  ways  school  boards,  vestries,  boards 
of  guardians,  municipal  administration  and  national  control, 
parish  councils,  trade  unionism  and  co-operation,  consumers’ 
leagues  and  factory  inspection,  temperance  reform  and  charity 
organization,  readjustment  of  burdens  and  of  taxation,  with  all 
the  moral  and  economic  associations  which  they  suggest,  are 
working  towards  the  same  end;  and  he  will  endeavour  to 
inspire  any  particular  form  of  Collectivism  with  the  common 
purpose — the  supreme  realization  of  industrial  Democracy,  the 
progress  of  all  through  all.  He  will  be  a  Socialist  or  a  “  Social 
Reformer”  because  he  is  in  the  first  place  a  Social  Democrat, 
and  because  he  has  faith  in  the  possibility,  at  least  as  an  ideal, 
of  a  society  in  which  not  only  “  some  men,”  but  “  all  men,”  are 
“  free ;  ”  in  which  all  citizens  are  equally  means  and  equally  ends ; 
a  society  which  is  no  longer  let  and  hindered  by  private 
appropriation  of  the  means  of  production.  It  is  in  such  a  con¬ 
ception  of  Democracy  that  he  will  find  the  key  to  human 
progress  and  the  goal  of  civilization.  This  haus  been  the  message 
of  the  prophets  not  now  only,  but  at  all  times ;  to  modem  ears 
it  has  been  delivered  in  its  clearest  form  by  Mazzini,  by  Whit¬ 
man,  and  by  Tolstoi.  The  enemy  of  Democracy,  the  whole 
world  over,  is  not  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  but  Plutocracy — the 
moneyed  power  and  interest.  It  debases  populations,  and  it 
corrupts  “diplomacy.”*  This  is  the  power  that  blocks  the 

'  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  way  in  which  modem  Socialism  in  England 
“  woke  up  ”  to  the  existence  and  significance,  first  of  trade  unionism,  and  then 
of  the  co-operatire  movement 

*  Apart  from  recent  manifestations  in  English  industry  and  politics,  domestic 
and  imperial,  the  phenomena  of  an  extreme  Plutocracy  may  be  studied  in  Mr. 
H.  D.  Lloyd’s  Wealth  versut  Commonwealth-^  remarkable  “  human  document” 
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realizatioii  of  a  society  organized,  not  upon  birth,  or  wealth,  or 
idle  privilege,  but  upon  labour;  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  value  of  the  individual  life  and  its  highest  possible 
expr^ion.  It  is  not  with  Socialism,  but  with  Plutocracy,  that 
“there  can  be  no  capitulation,  no  compromise.”  This  is  the 
common  ground  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Socialist  “faith,”  that 
“  good  cause  of  the  world,”  of  which  we  may  say  what  Goethe 
said  of  Religion — so  profoundly  true  of  its  essence,  so  pitiably 
untrue  of  its  appearance — ^it  is  “  that  which,  ever  more  and  more 
deeply  felt,  unites  us  more  and  more.” 


Sidney  Ball. 


NOTES  AND  ^MEMORANDA. 


The  Lakbeth  Report  on  Industrial  Problems  is  an  altogether 
welcome  and  anthoritative  sanction  for  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  It  was  commended  by  a  formal  resoli^tion 
of  the  whole  Conference  **  to  the  earnest  and  sympathetic  consideration 
of  all  Christian  people,”  and  is  here  reprinted  in  fall. 

“  I. 

**  The  Committee  desire  to  begin  their  Report  with  words  of  thankful 
recognition  that  throaghoat  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  least  in  the 
Churches  of  our  own  Communion,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
of  solicitude  about  the  problems  of  industrial  and  social  life  and  of 
sympathy  with  the  struggles,  sufferings,  responsibilities,  and  anxieties 
which  those  problems  involve. 

“They  hope  that  they  rightly  discern  in  this  some  increasing 
reflection  in  modern  shape  of  the  likeness  of  the  Lord,  in  whose 
Blessed  Life  zeal  for  the  souls  and  sympathy  for  the  bodily  needs  of 
men  were  undivided  fruits  of  a  single  Love. 

“  The  Committee,  before  proceeding  to  touch  upon  two  specific 
parts  of  the  subject,  desire  to  record  briefly  what  they  deem  to  be 
certain  principles  of  Christian  duty  in  such  matters. 

“  The  primary  duty  of  the  Church,  as  such,  and,  within  her,  of  the 
clergy,  is  that  of  ministry  to  men  in  the  things  of  character,  conscience, 
and  faith.  In  doing  this,  she  also  does  her  greatest  social  duty. 
Character  in  the  citizen  is  the  first  social  need, — character,  with  its 
securities  in  a  candid,  enlightened,  and  vigorous  conscience,  and  a 
strong  faith  in  goodness  and  in  God.  The  Church  owes  this  duty  to 
all  classes  alike.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  distract  her  from  it,  or 
needlessly  to  impede  or  prejudice  her  in  its  discharge,  and  this 
requires  of  the  clergy,  as  spiritual  officers,  the  exercise  of  great 
discretion  in  any  attempt  to  bring  within  their  sphere  work  of  a  more 
distinctively  social  kind. 

“  But  while  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  said,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth 
Character  is  influenced  at  every  point  by  social  conditions,  and  active 
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conscience,  in  an  industrial  society,  will  look  for  moral  guidance  on 
industrial  matters. 

<<  Economic  science  does  not  claim  to  give  this,  its  task  being  to 
inform  but  not  to  determine  the  conscience  and  judgment  But  we 
believe  that  Christ  our  Master  does  give  such  guidance  by  His 
example  and  teachings,  and  by  the  present  workings  of  His  Spirit ; 
and  therefore  under  Him  Christian  authority  must  in  a  measure  do  the 
same,  the  authority,  that  is,  of  the  whole  Christian  body,  and  of  an 
enlightened  Christian  opinion.  This  is  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
Society,  as  witnessing  for  Christ  and  representing  Him  in  this  present 
world,  occupied  with  His  work  of  setting  up  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
under  and  amidst  the  natural  conditions  of  human  life.  In  this  work 
the  clergy,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  ponder  the  bearings  of  Christian 
principles,  have  their  part ;  but  the  Christian  laity,  who  deal  directly 
with  the  social  and  economic  facts,  can  do  even  more. 

^  The  Committee  believe  that  it  would  be  wholly  wrong  for  Christian 
authority  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  evolution  of 
economic  and  social  thought  and  life  by  taking  a  side  corporately  in 
the  debates  between  rival  social  theories  or  systems.  It  will,  not  (for 
example),  at  the  present  day,  attempt  to  identify  Christian  duty  with 
the  acceptance  of  systems  based  respectively  on  collective  or  individual 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 

**  But  they  submit  that  Christian  social  duty  will  operate  in  two 
directions : — 

^  1.  The  recognition,  inculcation,  and  application  of  certain  Christian 
principles.  They  offer  the  following  as  examples  ; — 

“  (a.)  The  principle  of  Brotherhood.  This  principle  of  Brotherhood, 
or  Fellowship  in  Christ,  proclaiming,  as  it  does,  that  men  are  members 
one  of  another,  should  act  in  all  the  relations  of  life  as  a  constant 
counterpoise  to  the  instinct  of  competition. 

**  (&.)  The  principle  of  Labour.  That  every  man  is  bound  to  service 
— the  service  of  God  and  man.  Labour  and  service  are  to  be  here 
understood  in  their  widest  and  most  inclusive  sense ;  but  in  some 
sense  they  are  obligatory  on  all.  The  wilfully  idle  man,  and  the  man 
who  lives  only  for  himself,  are  out  of  place  in  a  Christian  community. 
Work,  accordingly,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  irksome  necessity 
for  some,  but  as  the  honourable  task  and  privilege  of  all. 

*‘(c.)  The  principle  of  Justice.  Gud  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Inequalities,  indeed,  of  every  kind  are  inwoven  with  the  whole 
providential  order  of  human  life,  and  are  recognized  emphatically  in 
our  Lord’s  words.  But  the  social  order  cannot  ignore  the  interests  of 
any  of  its  parts,  and  mnst,  moreover,  be  tested  by  the  degree  in  which 
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it  secures  for  each  freedom  for  happj,  useful,  and  untrammelled  life, 
and  distributes,  as  widely  and  equitably  as  may  be,  social  advantages 
and  opportunities. 

The  principle  of  Public  Responsibility.  A  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  as  a  whole,  is  morally  responsible  for  the  character  of  its  own 
economic  and  social  Order,  and  for  deciding  to  what  extent  matters 
affecting  that  order  are  to  be  left  to  individnal  initiative,  and  to  the 
unregulated  play  of  economic  forces.  Factory  and  sanitary  legislation, 
the  institution  of  Government  labour  departments  and  the  influence 
of  Government,  or  of  public  opinion  and  the  press,  or  of  eminent 
citizens,  in  helping  to  avoid  or  reconcile  industrial  conflicts,  are 
instances  in  point. 

“2.  Christian  opinion  should  be  awake  to  repudiate  and  condemn 
either  open  breaches  of  social  justice  and  duty,  or  maxims  and 
principles  of  an  un-Christian  character.  It  ought  to  condemn  the 
belief  that  economic  conditions  are  to  be  left  to  the  action  of  material 
causes  and  mechanical  laws,  uncontrolleil  by  any  moral  responsibility. 
It  can  pronounce  certain  conditions  of  labour  to  be  intolerable.  It 
can  insist  that  the  employer’s  personal  responsibility,  as  such,  is  not 
lost  by  his  membership  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  Company.  It 
can  press  upon  retail  purchasers  the  obligation  to  consider  not  only 
the  cheapness  of  the  goods  supplied  to  them,  but  also  the  probable 
conditions  of  their  production.  It  can  speak  plainly  of  evils  which 
attach  to  the  economic  system  under  which  we  live,  such  as  certain 
forms  of  luxurious  extravagance,  the  widespread  pursuit  of  money 
by  financial  gambling,  the  dishonesties  of  trade  into  which  men  are 
driven  by  feverish  competition,  and  the  violences  and  reprisals  of 
industrial  warfare. 

**  It  is  plain  that  in  these  matters  disapproval  must  take  every 
different  shade,  from  plain  condemnation  of  undoubted  wrong  to 
tentative  opinions  about  better  and  worse.  Accordingly  any  organic 
action  of  the  Church,  or  any  action  of  the  Church’s  officers,  as  such, 
should  be  very  carefully  restricted  to  cases  where  the  rule  of  right  is 
practically  clear,  and  much  the  larger  part  of  the  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  free  and  flexible  agency  of  the  awakened  Christian  con¬ 
science  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  its  individual  members. 

“  If  the  Christian  conscience  be  thus  awakened  and  active,  it  will 
secure  the  best  administration  of  particular  systems,  while  they  exist, 
and  the  modification  or  change  of  them,  when  this  is  required  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  thought,  and  life. 

**  It  appears  to  follow  from  what  precedes  that  the  great  need  of  the 
Church,  in  this  connection,  is  the  growth  and  extension  of  a  serious. 
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intelligent,  and  sympathetic  opinion  on  these  subjects,  to  which 
numberless  Christians  have  as  yet  never  thought  of  applying  Christian 
principles.  There  has  been  of  late  no  little  improvement  in  this 
respect,  but  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  with  this  view  the  Com- 
mittee  desire  to  make  the  following  definite  recommendation. 

**  They  suggest  that,  wherever  possible,  there  should  be  formed,  as 
a  part  of  local  Church  organization.  Committees  consisting  chiefly  of 
laymen,  whose  work  should  be  to  study  social  and  industrial  problems 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  and  to  assist  in  creating  and  strength¬ 
ening  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  regard  to  such  problems,  and 
promoting  a  more  active  spirit  of  social  service,  as  a  part  of  Christian 
duty. 

**  Such  Committees,  or  bodies  of  Church  workers  in  the  way  of  social 
service,  while  representing  no  one  class  of  society,  and  abstaining  from 
taking  sides  in  any  disputes  between  classes,  should  fearlessly  draw 
attention  to  the  various  causes  in  our  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
system  which  call  for  remedial  measures  on  Christian  principles. 

**  Abundant  illustration  of  the  kind  of  matters  with  which  such 
Committees  might  deal  will  be  found  in  the  following  sections  of  the 
report ; — 


“II. 

“  The  problem  of  the  Unemployed  brings  us  face  to  face  with  these 
two  questions  : — 

“  1.  How  best  to  help  those  who  are  unemployed,  and  in  need,  at  any 
particular  moment. 

“  2.  How  to  counteract  the  causes  in  the  society  of  our  time  which 
tend  to  drive  people  into  this  necessitous  class,  and  make  it  so 
numerous. 

“  1.  The  unemployed  are  of  different  types,  and  require  different  modes 
of  treatment. 

“  (a.)  The  untnllingy  such  as  the  lazy,  and  the  vagrant. 

“  These  specially  need  authoritative  discipline  and  corrective  manage¬ 
ment.  The  existence  of  such  an  idle  and  necessitous  class  being  a 
danger  to  society,  the  State  should  undertake  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
them,  both  by  means  of  disciplinary  anthority,  and  by  an  enlightened 
administration  of  Poor  Laws,  making  labour  a  condition  of  relief,  and 
using  all  possible  ineans,  by  training  and  otherwise,  to  turn  them  into 
good  citizens. 

“  (5.)  The  unfit,  viz. :  (I)  the  aged  poor,  for  whom  Christian 
society  is  bound  to  provide  by  pension  or  otherwise  some  form  of 
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decent  support ;  (2)  the  sick,  who  must  be  nursed  and  tended  while 
ill,  and  should  be  assisted  in  making  a  fresh  start  when  tbej  recover  ; 
(3)  destitute  children,  who  should  be  maintained  and  educated,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  chance  of  growing  up  to  be  honest  and  useful  members 
of  society. 

**(c.)  The  unfortunaie^  the  wreckage  of  our  industrial  and  social 
system.  Many  of  these  are  wrecked,  not  by  any  fault  of  their  own, 
but,  through  dislocations  of  trade,  changes  of  fashion,  mechanical 
inventions,  the  lack  of  technical  training,  and  other  causes,  and  they 
have  a  strong  claim  on  Christian  society  to  assist  them  by  some  form 
of  organization  ready  for  the  purpose. 

**  (d.)  The  morally  weak  who  are  wrecked  through  lack  of  character, 
being  rendered  useless  by  drunkenness  and  other  forms  of  vice ;  and 
they  offer  a  large  field  for  the  healing  and  reforming  infiuences  of 
Christian  charity,  such  as  homes  and  reformatories. 

**  2.  The  causes  which  tend  to  swell  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
and  suffering  poor  present  even  greater  difficulties.  The  Church  will 
best  contribute  to  their  solution  by  patient  consideration  of  such  matters 
as  the  following  : — 

‘*(1.)  Forms  of  trade  or  industry,  or  any  usages,  which  lead  to  the 

sweating’*  and  degradation  of  the  labouring  class,  and  possible 
methods  of  reform. 

**  (2.)  Methods  of  moralizing  industrial  and  commercial  relationships. 

“(3.)  Stronger  control  by  public  opinion  and  authority  over  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  methods  by  which 
the  existing  laws  may  be  more  effectually  carried  out,  so  as  to  secure 
the  conditions  necessary  for  a  decent  moral  life. 

**  (4.)  The  encouragement  of  all  sound  organizations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  advancement  of  thrift  and  temperance,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  working  man  in  making  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age. 

”(5.)  Possibilities  of  minimizing  fluctuations  and  dislocations  of 
employment,  with  the  sufferings  consequent  upon  them,  by  means  of 
such  agencies  as  Labour-Bureaux,  Boardsof  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 
and  some  judicious  use  of  public  works  in  times  of  stress. 

**  (6.)  Methods  of  making  country  life  and  occupations  more  attractive 
and  remunerative,  so  as  to  lessen  the  drift  of  population  into  great 
towns. 

**(7.)  The  success  or  failure  of  the  many  agencies  and  schemes, 
both  public  and  private,  which  are  already  in  operation  for  the  healing 
or  prevention  of  these  social  ills. 
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**  In  dealing  with  the  snbject  of  Industrial  Co-operation,  the  Committee 
desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  its  originators 
and  supporters  have  conferred  upon  the  commnnity. 

‘^It  has  helped  to  spread  and  strengthen  the  feeling  of  mutual 
membership  or  brotherhood,  and  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  the 
capitalist,  the  workman,  and  the  purchaser.  It  has  been  equally 
beneficial  in  contributing  largely  to  the  growth  of  thrift,  independence, 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  happy  family  life  and  contentment, 
among  that  portion  of  the  working  class  who  have  taken  a  share  in  it. 
The  Committee  hope  to  see  it  as  snccessfully  established  on  the  side 
of  productive  industry,  as  it  is  in  the  field  of  commercial  distribution. 

**  At  the  same  time,  there  would  seem  to  be  the  need  of  a  note  of 
warning.  The  very  success  of  the  movement  is  bringing  with  it  an 
element  of  danger. 

**  It  will  be  equivalent  to  the  comparative  failure  of  this  great 
movement  if  it  should  degenerate  into  a  vast  system  of  joint-stock 
shopkeeping  or  industry,  conducted  on  selfish  principles,  with  no 
dominant  moral  purpose  pervading  it,  no  longer  earnestly  striving  for 
the  amelioration  of  social  and  industrial  conditions,  but  aiming  chiefly 
at  large  dividends. 

**  Such  a  system  is  only  selfish  competition  decked  out  in  new 
garments,  and  bearing  a  new  name. 

**  The  sympathy  of  the  Church  with  the  co-operative  movement 
must  depend  on  the  faithful  adhesion  of  those  who  direct  it  to  its 
true  moral  and  spiritual  purpose. 

**  Such  Committees  of  Social  Service  as  have  been  recommended 
above  should  draw  attention  to  subjects  like  the  following : — 

**  1.  The  dangers  that  threaten  the  co-operative  movement  through 
its  becoming  infected  by  the  spirit  of  selfish  competition,  as  illustrated 
by  its  tendency  to  give  np  the  principle  of  profit-sharing  on  the  part 
of  the  workers. 

**  2.  The  elevating  influence  which  the  feeling  of  associated  owner¬ 
ship  exercises  on  the  character  of  workmen. 

**  3.  The  great  importance  of  education. 

**  4.  The  necessity  of  confidence  in  approved  leaders,  and  readiness 
to  entrust  responsible  authority  to  capable  individuals,  and  to  remu¬ 
nerate  them  liberally. 

“  5.  The  vast  opportunities  for  social  amelioration  which  the  co¬ 
operative  system  has  before  it. 

“The  Committee  hope  that  they  have  shown  conclusively  how 
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varied  and  argent  are  the  questions  which  demand  Christian  thought 
and  attention ;  and  that  they  have  sufficiently  indicated  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  permeate  commercial  and  industrial 
life  with  the  regulative  and  inspiring  force  of  applied  Christianity. 

‘*They  record  their  conviction  that  ranspicnous,  sustained,  and 
widespread  effort  in  this  direction,  more  particularly  on  the  part  of 
Christian  laymen,  is  required  at  the  present  time,  as  one  special  sign 
and  form  of  the  witness  of  the  Church  to  the  all>safficiency  of  her 
Divine  and  Incarnate  Lord,  and  to  the  transforming,  enlightening,  and 
quickening  power  of  His  Spirit  upon  human  character  and  life. 

“  J.  Hibefokd,  Chairman.'* 

The  Bbcssels  Cobobess  on  Wobkheb’s  Accidebts. — A  congress 
which  demands  of  its  members  no  evidence  of  fitness  beyond  the 
payment  of  eight  shillings,  which  allows  indiscriminate  discussion  and 
distinctly  declines  to  pass  resolutions,  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to 
hold  out  much  promise  of  proving  serviceable  to  a  cause.  Nevertheless 
these  triennial  International  Congresses  on  Workmen’s  Accidents, 
though  unquestionably  they  fail  to  show  anything  like  a  **  practical  ” 
spirit,  and  waste  opportunities  which  might  be  turned  to  excellent 
account,  have  done  not  a  little  good.  They  could  not  attempt  directly 
to  influence  legislation.  Their  resolutions  would  not  be  binding  upon 
any  one.  They  represent  no  constituency.  Therefore  they  wisely 
content  themselves  with  submitting  points  for  discussion — at  such 
length  as  time  will  permit.  Certainly,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  they 
provide  a  very  convenient  means  for  judging  in  what  measure  interest 
in  the  question  of  Workmen’s  Accidents — one  of  the  most  **  burning  ” 
and  important  questions  of  the  day — is  spreading,  and  supply  something 
like  a  test  of  the  direction  in  which  that  interest  is  pushing  public 
opinion.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Congress  which  was 
held  at  Brussels  in  the  closing  week  of  July  is  distinctly  encouraging. 
More  than  eight  hundred  persons  and  societies  had  sent  in  their  names 
and  qualified  as  members.  Three  years  ago,  at  Milan,  about  six 
hundred  was  considered  a  most  satisfactory  muster,  marking  a  very 
substantial  increase  upon  the  number  recorded  at  Berne  in  1891.  In 
varying  proportions,  no  fewer  than  twenty  different  countries  were 
shown  to  be  represented.  For  the  first  time  the  English  Government 
was  so,  having  accredited  two  delegates,  viz.,  Mr.  Gould  and  Dr.  Oliver. 
Even  the  Atistralian  Colonies  figured  officially  in  the  members’  list, 
having  a  delegate  at  the  Congress,  who  was  instructed  to  take  notes 
and  report. 

Of  the  active  interest  exhibited  there  could  be  no  question,  and  it 
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also  soon  became  evident  in  the  proceedings,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  determined  opposition  of  French  accident  insurance  companies 
— which  were  strongly  represented — the  general  current  of  opinion 
is  flowing  strongly  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  insurance,  as  opposed 
to  litigation, — insurance  procuring  a  workman  compensation  as  a  matter 
of  right,  to  be  allowed  as  a  first  charge  upon  business,  payable  by  the 
employer.  Italy  has  within  the  last  three  years  made  very  sensible 
progress  in  this  direction,  and  now  shows  itself  practically  ^  solid  ’’  for 
general  insurance.  Switzerland  has  long  stood  on  the  side  of  Glermany. 
Belgium  is  a  new,  but  thoroughly  devoted,  convert  to  the  same  cause. 
There  were  no  two  speeches  delivered  showing  more  of  conviction,  and 
therefore  themselves  more  convincing,  than  those  of  Professor  Prins,  the 
chairman  of  a  Belgian  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  the  subject,  aud  M. 
Morisseaux,  the  chairman  of  the  Belgium  Labour  Department.  Great 
Britain’s  recent  conversion  to,  at  any  rate,  the  principle  of  similar 
legislation  was  of  course  frequently  referred  to  in  the  discussion,  and 
rightly  hailed  as  a  gain  by  the  Germans.  In  conclusion,  M.  Xysscn, 
the  Belgian  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labour,  summing  up  admirably 
the  facts  recorded  in  recent  years,  unhesitatingly  laid  it  down  that  the 
necessity  of  compulsory  insurance  had  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  that  accordingly  the  mouths  of  opponents  must  be  considered  as 
stopped.  All  the  same,  arguments  in  favour  of  the  good  old  theory, 
which  makes  the  workman  a  contractor,  deliberately  undertaking  to 
bear  the  risk  of  accidents — for  which,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  con> 
clusively  shown  in  his  speech  of  July  20th,  the  community  has  to  pay — 
were  still  to  be  heard. 

The  Congress,  so  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  has  '*  grown  out 
of”  a  simple  inquiry  by  a  distinctively  French  committee,  con* 
sistiug  originally  mainly  of  coal-owners  and  mining  engineers  and 
their  officers,  having  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  prevention  of 
accidents.  The  International  Exhibition  of  Paris  in  1889  was  made 
an  excuse  for  calling  an  International  Congress  on  the  subject — one  of 
a  long  series  held  in  connection  with  that  exhibition.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  have  done  much  good,  though  it  planed  the  way  for  admirable 
work  at  Berne  in  1891.  By  1894,  when  the  Congress  was  held  at 
Milan,  the  success  of  German  and  Austrian  accident  insurance  had 
become  too  noarked  not  to  cause  serious  apprehension  to  French 
accident  insurance  companies,  and  their  representatives  accordingly 
mustered  so  strongly  at  the  Congress  as  to  become,  in  the  matter  of 
the  vote,  the  ruling  power.  Their  bread  and  butter”  seemed 
endangered.  For  in  France  opinion  was  advancing  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  German  insurance,  and,  while  Minister,  M.  Ricard  had 
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actually  brought  in  a  Bill  proposing  compulsory  insurance  of  the 
German  type,  on  the  principle  of  which,  so  it  seems  to  be  held  in  the 
Rue  de  Varenne,  sooner  or  later  the  qnestion  will  have  to  be  settled. 
Among  their  countrymen  traditional  jealousy  of  everything  German  had 
enlisted  the  insurance  men  not  a  few  recruits.  And  so  there  is  a  shout 
for  **  France  and  freedom  ’’  on  one  side,  and  for  “  Germany  and  security  ” 
on  the  other.  National  jealousy  is  apt  to  take  little  heed  of  argument, 
and  to  close  its  eyes  to  facts.  The  controversy  degenerates  into  mere 
wrangling,  and  pitting  assertion  against  assertion.  Very  extraordinary 
things  indeed  were  said  at  the  Milan  Congress,  provoking  very  reasonable 
complaint.  Very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened  at  Brussels — 
perhaps  even  a  little  intensified.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  felt  at  the  unpractical  character  of  these 
gatherings,  and  a  feeling  is  gaining  ground  in  favour  of  a  new  start  on 
more  consistent  lines — that  is,  a  disruption.  A  society  existing  for  the 
study  of  prevention  of  accidents  manifestly  ought  not  to  convert  itself 
into  a  society  for  deliberately  stifling  inquiry  and  fighting  for  the 
ttatus  quo. 

The  creation  of  a  new  organizing  committee  is  therefore  distinctly 
possible.  And  it  is  also  not  unlikely  that  an  independent  congress 
on  the  same  question  may  be  called  for  next  year,  to  meet  at 
Vienna,  in  connection  with  the  Emperor’s  jubilee  and  the  Social 
Economy  Exhibition  for  which  that  jubilee  is  made  to  serve  as  an 
excuse.  However,  all  the  idle  talk  and  wild  statements  indulged  in, 
though  to  some  extent  spoiling  two  congresses,  could  not  effectually 
obscure  patent  facts.  In  his  opening  paper,  M.  Bellom — anything  but 
a  German  partisan — showed  accident  insurance  of  the  German  type  to 
have  spread  considerably  since  the  Congress  at  Milan,  and  to  be  still 
spreading.  Insurance  companies  declaim  against  it,  but  Governments 
adopt  it,  and  their  Parliaments  approve  such  course.  The  movement 
is  now  in  full  triumphant  progress.  At  Brussels  practically  only  two 
subjects  were  really  discussed,  namely,  the  general  question,  and  the 
faute  lourde — the  workman’s  own  ‘‘  serious  and  wilful  misconduct,”  as 
precluding  a  claim  to  compensation.  That  may  be  considered  a 
disappointingly  trifling  result.  However,  by  providing  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  public  discussion — in  which,  of  course,  the  average 
man  knows  very  well  how  to  distinguish  between  serious  argument 
and  positive  proof  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  unsupported  assertion  on 
the  other — these  congresses  have  shown  themselves  of  not  a  little 
service  for  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  which,  really,  at  present 
requires  very  little  more  pleading. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 
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Insurance  against  Non-emplotment.i — The  most  pressing  evil 
of  the  present  industrial  system  is  irregularity  of  employment,  due  to 
many  convergent  causes,  such  as  the  use  of  machinery  on  a  large 
scale,  the  subdivision  of  labour,  fluctuations  of  demand,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  supply  of  labour  cannot  be  made  to 
correspond  to  the  demand  for  it  in  that  continuous  manner  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  livelihood  ;  consequently  even  highly 
skilled  labourers  are  sometimes  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment 
for  an  uncertain  period  of  time.  Hitherto  this  evil  has  been  chiefly 
met  by  trade  onions  and  benefit  societies ;  but  Mr.  Paul  Monroe, 
writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  labour,  considers  that 
these  agencies  are  now  insufficient,  and  that  the  principle  of  insurance 
might  be  applied  to  Labour  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  already  applied  to 
Life  and  Property. 

In  theory  this  is  perfectly  reasonable.  Insurance,  in  the  commercial 
sense,  applies  to  Capital — that  is,  to  the  accumulated  results  of  labour  ; 
while  in  Life  Insurance  it  applies  to  the  total  labour-power  of  a  man. 
These  are  insured  because  there  is  danger  of  accidental  loss  in  the 
case  both  of  property  and  life.  Why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to 
labour  in  the  sense  of  opportunity  for  work,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing  at  any  given  time  ? 

In  practice,  experience  has  not  yet  been  wide  enough  to  give  a 
complete  justification  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Monroe  gives  a  brief 
account  of  existing  experiments  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Cermany,  and 
America  ;  but,  though  these  present  useful  suggestions,  they  have  not 
been  tried  long  or  fully  enough  to  afibrd  a  final  solution.  As  has  been 
said,  he  passes  over  as  insufficient  the  work  done  in  this  direction 
by  trade  societies ;  yet,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  these  lies  the  real  solution  of  the  problem,  since  they  have 
several  marked  advantages  over  other  methods,  and  are  capable  of 
extension. 

The  Mu$ie  Social  presents  the  facts  of  the  Swiss  experiments 
without  forming  any  definite  conclusion,  but  with  evident  hope  in 
their  development.  Experience  will,  of  course,  help  to  settle  details, 
such  as  amount  of  premium,  qualifications  of  membership,  precaution 
against  fraud,  and  so  on.  But,  even  if  this  development  is  as  sue* 
cessful  as  it  promises  in  some  instances  to  be,  it  cannot  meet  the  whole 
question  elsewhere,  since  the  labour  conditions  of  these  self-governed' 

‘  1.  “  Insurance  against  Non-em^oyment”  By  Paul  Mokbok. 

American  Jowmal  of  Sociology,  May,  1897. 

2.  Mueie  Social,  sirie  B.,  drcolaire  No.  8. 

8.  Mueee  Social,  sirie  B.,  drcolaire  No.  2. 
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cantons  differ  so  widely  in  their  small  groups  from  those  of  England 
and  America. 

Mr.  Monroe  implies  a  preference  for  the  experiment  of  commercial 
insurance  tried  at  Chicago,  though  he  states  the  matter  tentatively. 
Before  arriving  at  any  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  examine  the 
characteristics  of  the  three  systems  of  Insurance,  which  can  be  roughly 
classified  as — 

1.  The  Continental  State  systems. 

2.  The  Chicago  commercial  scheme. 

3.  The  voluntary  efforts  of  trade  societies. 

The  first  of  these  usually  implies  State  aid  :  in  St.  Gall  it  was  even 
compulsory  ;  but  this  led  to  discontent,  and  was  abolished  by  pl4biscite 
in  November,  1896.  On  the  whole,  this  system  (which  is  for  the  most 
part  Swiss)  gives  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  workman,  and  offers 
the  chief  remuneration  to  those  earning  low  wages,  while  in  America 
it  is  just  the  reverse.  Altogether  the  basis  is  socialistic,  just  as  the 
other  is  competitive.  The  details,  of  course,  vary,  and  the  history  of 
each  attempt  has  not  as  yet  been  long  enough  to  afford  proof  of 
efficiency. 

The  difference  between  these  and  the  Chicago  method  is  funda¬ 
mental.  Here  insurance  is  entirely  on  a  commercial  basis,  like  the 
present  systems  of  life  and  property  insurance.  In  order  to  succeed 
it  must  pay  its  way  ;  it  is  voluntary  ;  its  terms  of  entrance  are  stricter  ; 
and  it  is  thus  less  liable  to  sudden  failure.  Mr.  Monroe  draws  an 
instructive  distinction  between  these  two  methods,  and  is  probably 
right  in  suggesting  that  this  commercial  system  of  insurance  against 
non-employment  will  apply  most  widely  to  modem  industry,  and  has 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  permanent  success.  The  Swiss  system,  as 
described  also  by  the  Musie  Social,  is  a  method  of  meeting  the  problem 
of  tbe  unemployed  without  the  evils  of  pauperizing ;  while  the 
Chicago  system  is  a  commercial  contract. 

Very  little  has  been  written  in  English  directly  on  this  subject ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Monroe  under-estimates  the  present 
methods  of  insurance,  which,  though  insufficient,  might  be  extended 
on  their  own  lines.  They  have  certain  advantages  which  be  does  not 
mention,  such  as  including  in  each  case  just  the  one  trade  concerned  ; 
for  surely,  in  treating  labour  as  a  whole,  the  fluctuations  must  be  more 
difficult  to  determine.  Also  they  are  voluntary,  managed  by  the  men 
themselves  instead  of  by  another  body  of  persons  ;  and  they  are  broken 
up  into  groups  small  enough  to  include  the  advantages  of  local 
management — characteristics  which  are  partly  shared  by  the  Swiss 
and  American  systems,  but  not  entirely  by  either  one  or  the  other. 
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Again,  it  is  easier  in  these  Associations  to  prevent  frand  and  waste 
and  speculation,  three  evils  which  threaten  any  commercial  enterprise 
of insnrance. 

It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  draw  any  conclnsion  of  the  whole  matter. 
Trade  unions  have  not  yet  reached  their  highest  development,  and  we 
may  yet  hope  that  labour  may  band  together  in  groups  of  trades  to 
protect  its  own  members  effectually,  as  well  against  this  evil  as  against 
others ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  evident  that  we  must  have  recourse  to 
another  agency  working  for  its  own  profit. 

M.  W.  Whblptox. 


The  Vookdit  of  Ghent. — Reforme  Sociale  for  the  1st  and  15th 
of  April,  1897,  contains  two  articles  by  M.  P.  Van  der  Heuvel  on  this 
society,  which  has  been  described,as  “  a  citadel  established  by  Socialists, 
from  which  they  bombard  the  middle  classes  with  bread  and  butter 
and  potatoes.'*  Its  interest  lies  in  the  extension  given  by  it  to  the 
principle  of  Trade  Unionism,  which  has  here  made  friends  with  its  old 
rival.  Co-operative  Production,  to  no  little  purpose. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1874,  by  a  painter,  Edward  Van  Beveren, 
and  a  tailor,  Pol  de  Witte,  bnt  there  soon  emerged  from  the  first 
members  the  man  who  has  since  been  its  leading  spirit,  Edward  Anseele. 
They  began  by  setting  up  a  new  bread  company,  on  co-operative  lines, 
in  the  socialistic  interest.  In  1883  a  large  caf4  was  annexed,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  first  number  of  the  daily  Socialist  paper,  the  Vooruit, 
appeared.  The  year  1885  saw  the  establishment  of  the  first  dispensary, 
and  others  soon  followed.  Coal  and  grocery  stores  were  now  added, 
and  then  tailors’  and  bootmakers’  shops.  Finally,  in  February  of  1896, 
a  large  building  was  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the  concerts  and  other 
amusements  of  the  Voornit.  The  number  of  members  has  grown  from 
2342  in  1887,  to  5911  in  1897,  and  the  number  of  loaves  baked  from 
1,482,280  to  4,549,108  in  1896. 

The  qualifications  for  membership  are  three.  (1)  To  be  a  working¬ 
man.  (2)  Payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  25  centimes.  Besides  this, 
a  franc  is  deducted  from  the  first  bonus.  (3)  To  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  labour  party.  The  adjudication  of  disputed  cases  rests  with 
the  authorities. 

The  advantages  it  offers  are — (1)  Cheap  bread.  The  purchase  of 
bread  at  30  centimes  the  kilo  is  compulsory.  Then,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  12  centimes  are  returned  to  you  in  the  shape  of  tickets  for 
more  bread.  The  average  price  of  bread  is  28  centimes  the  kilo,  so 
that  there  is  a  gain  on  each  purchase  of  10  centimes  to  the  buyer. 
Only  six  of  these,  however,  ultimately  remain  in  his  pocket,  the  rest 
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being  deducted  for  the  expenses  of  propaganda,  and  for  travelling 
scholarships  to  deserving  workmen.  (2)  A  share  on  the  profits, 
amounting  to  6  per  cent,  of  your  purchase  on  all  things  sold  by  the 
society  except  coal  and  furniture.  (3)  In  return  for  a  compulsory 
subscription  of  45  centimes,  the  society  provides  yon  with  doctors  and 
medicine  in  case  of  illness  for  six  months,  and  for  the  first  six  weeks 
gives  you  six  loaves  a  week.  Ten  francs  are  remitted  to  the  family  of 
a  member  who  dies.  (4)  Library,  schools,  and  savings-bank.  The 
library  contains  six  thousand  volumes.  There  are  two  technical 
schools,  where  sewing  and  cutting  are  taught,  and,  lastly,  there  is  a 
savings-bank,  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  (5)  Amuse¬ 
ments.  There  are  dramatic,  gymnastic,  and  musical  sections.  A 
concert  is  given  every  Sunday,  with  free  admission  usually.  This 
year,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  Tannhaiiser  was  performed,  and  a  short 
preliminary  address  on  Wagner  and  his  work  given  by  M.  Anseele. 
The  price  of  seats  ranged  from  15  to  75  centimes. 

The  government  is  autocratic.  A  board  of  five,  elected  for  five 
years,  manage  everything,  the  president  having  practically  the  control. 
The  incomes  which  the  officials  receive  are,  however,  modest,  M. 
Anseele  getting  about  £80  a  year,  of  which,  however,  he  retains 
only  £12. 

Some  of  the  departments  have  an  eight-hours  day,  but  not  all. 
There  is  an  ingenious  system  of  payment  called  the  **  system  of 
minutes.'’  The  wages  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  paid 
according  to  time,  the  second  is  on  .the  piece-work  scale.  The  girls 
in  the  cutting  department,  for  instance,  are  divided  into  groups  of  three. 
Whatever  these  produce  beyond  a  certain  standard  is  paid  for,  but  not 
under.  Moreover,  it  is  paid  for  the  work  of  a  group,  not  an  individual, 
and  the  mutual  recriminations  necessary  to  prevent  affairs  degenerating 
into  a  kind  of  donkey-race,  where  the  idlest  is  best  off,  profiting  by  the 
industry  of  his  two  colleagues,  may  be  easily  imagined. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  has  been  astonishing.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  three  causes.  (1)  Good  administration.  Unfortunately 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  worthy  successor  of  the  president  in 
view.  (2)  The  large  scale  on  which  business  is  done,  joined  to  a 
system  of  cash  pajrment.  (3)  The  support  of  a  political  party.  The 
co-operative  element  is  not  essential  to  it.  But  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  a  similar  organization  could  succeed  on  purely  commercial 
lines,  and  not  backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  party.  And  in  fact,  it 
is  a  citadel  of  Socialism.  Socialism  has  here  to  a  large  extent  planted 
its  feet  on  the  earth,  and  taken  human  shape.  She  appears  before 
men  in  her  varied  attractiveness,  charming  beyond  doubt,  as  a 
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mutress — ^the  only  qaesiion  being  how  she  will  do  to  live  with.  And 
that  can  only  be  settled  by  time. 

So  far  there  have  appeared  one  or  two  clonds  on  the  horizon.  In 
1887  a  co-operative  society  called  the  Volksbelang  was  started.  It 
offered  its  bread  direct  to  its  customers  at  22  centimes.  It  has  since 
become  a  joint-stock  company,  and  seems  to  resemble  our  large  Stores. 
Other  organizations  have  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Liberal  party,  which 
are  catting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Yooruit.  It  has  now 
little  advantage  over  them,  except  such  as  is  given  to  it  by  its  ten 
years'  start. 

Besides,  some  complaints  have  been  heard  from  the  inside.  M.  Pol 
de  Witte  said  that  they  only  got  an  eight-hours  day  on  condition  of 
doing  as  much  work  as  other  people  in  ten  hours.  Then  the  Gk)vern- 
ment  stepped  in,  and  M.  Anseele  was  put  on  his  trial,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  each  of  the  board  of  five  was  fined  a  hundred  francs 
for  making  deductions  from  wages.  The  position  of  the  president  was 
not,  however,  at  all  damaged  by  these  proceedings,  and  they  are  only 
important  as  being  perhaps  the  first  warnings  of  a  storm. 

It  was  felt,  nevertheless,  that  some  new  attraction  must  be  put 
forward,  and  a  scheme  of  pensions  has  been  elaborated.  Every  member 
will,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  receive  an  annual  pension  of  120  francs. 
It  is  dependent  on  two  conditions — that  one  must  have  retained  one’s 
membership  for  the  whole  of  the  twenty  years  preceding,  and  that  one 
must  have  dealt  exclusively  at  the  Vooruit’s  Stores.  The  economic 
prudence  of  this  last  measure  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  by  1906  even  there  will  be  swallowed  up  annually 
66,360  francs. 

The  Yooruit  has  been  criticized  for  attempting  too  many  things  at 
once.  This  objection  will  hardly  hold  good  in  this  country,  with  the 
examples  we  have  of  **  universal  providers.”  It  is  thought  more 
questionable  whether  the  marriage  between  politics  and  trade  can  be 
a  permanent  one.  There  seems  no  prima  facie  reason  why  it  should 
not.  If  the  members  of  a  political  society,  or  of  a  Church,  or  of  a 
cyclist  club  choose  to  deal  with  a  certain  organization,  it  obviously 
gives  that  organization  an  advantage  in  commercial  competition,  and 
lends  it  stability.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  to 
split  is  the  whimsicalness  of  human  nature,  and  its  dislike  of  control. 
A  man  must  almost  content  himself  with  the  Jesuit's  ideal,  and  **  be 
a  cadaver,”  if  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Yooruit.  It  has  been  said 
that  if  men  realized  the  tyranny  they  were  under  of  dressing  and 
undressing  every  day  until  they  die,  they  would  find  it  intolerable, 
and  rush  out  naked  into  the  woods.  Certainly  it  must  be  galling  to 
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the  workman  not  to  be  able  to  change  his  baker,  or  even  to  threaten 
him  with  change  (one  is  gratefol  that  he  is  a  chartered  libertine  still 
with  regard  to  his  washerwoman,  if  he  has  one).  And  there  are  many 
BO  fascinated  by  the  word  freedom,  that  they  wonld  rather  have  the  liberty 
to  change  their  master,  which,  as  often  as  not,  means  the  necessity  to 
starve,  than  be  bound  to  one  employer.  And  yet  freedom,  though  it  is  not 
the  license  to  do  as  you  please,  is  as  little  secured  by  what  is  called 
free  competition.  No  doubt,  where  the  question  first  arose,  in  slave- 
countries,  it  was  different,  because  there  was  an  adequate  return  for 
labour  in  many  branches.  But  in  an  old  conntry,  wJiere  employment 
has  become  highly  specialized,  it  is  useless  to  tell  the  working-man 
that  he  is  free  to  take  or  leave  the  undesirable  employment.  The 
employer  wields  the  strongest  compulsion  the  slave-owner  knew — 
the  power  of  death ;  consequently,  in  all  old  countries,  labour  has  been 
forced  to  protect  itself  by  trade  unions.  But  just  as,  owing  to  the 
shortsightedness  and  fickleness  of  the  uneducated  labourer,  the  trade 
unions  have  practically  to  retain  their  hold  over  members  by  becoming 
benefit  societies  as  well,  so  the  Vooruit  has  to  adopt  the  **  given  away 
with  a  pound  of  tea  ’’  principle.  - 

The  interesting  question  is  whether  it  is  really  a  step  to  State 
Socialism.  Will  there  be  an  analogy  to  the  political  development,  by 
which  first  fendalism  and  the  combination  of  individuals  in  groups  was 
devised  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  then  this  gave  way 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  single  central  government  to  perform  the  same 
purpose  ?  In  earlier  times,  if  your  views  did  not  coincide  with  the 
Gh>vernment,  it  was  easy  to  enter  a  Mayflower  and  go  elsewhere. 
But  that  was  a  bad  loss  for  the  country,  and  it  may  come  to  be  thought 
more  satisfactory  for  both  sides,  if  admitted  evils  are  redressed  by 
Gk>vemment,  rather  than  by  the  clumsy  methods  of  industrial  warfare, 
or  tho  wasteful  process  of  a  schism. 

Lawbence  Phillips. 

English  Roads  and  Bbidoes  in  the  Thirteenth  Centubt. — 
In  her  very  interesting  paper  on  towns  and  roads,  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Beviewy  Miss  Law  traced  with  great  accuracy  and 
care  the  main  means  and  courses  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
English  traffic.  Bnt,  I  venture  to  think,  the  main  courses  only.  I  do 
not  wish  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  **  the 
pack-horse  on  the  down,”  nor  to  underrate  the  badness  of  the  roads 
of  the  period  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  they  were  more  numerous  than 
any  general  map  like  that  in  the  Bodleian  wonld  lead  us  to  expect,  and 
that  the  existence  and  course  of  the  smaller  roads  can  be  determined 
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onlj  bj  a  Bystematic  and  extensive  examination  of  the  **  parcels  olanses” 
in  ancient  deeds  of  feoffment  and  demise.  In  these  deeds,  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  conveyed  are  frequently  stated,  especially  if  it  consist  of 
strips  in  the  common  fields ;  and  it  will  often  happen  that  one 
boundary  is  the  King’s  Highway  or  some  other  road.  I  will  quote, 
by  way  of  example,  three  deeds,  which  I  lately  came  across  when  looking 
through  a  very  small  packet  of  documents  relating  to  the  Magdalen 
Hospital,  or  Leper  House,  of  Christchurch,  Hants. 

I.  10  Ed.  IL  Indenture  between  private  parties,  concerning  *^a 
tenement  without  the  bargate  ;  ’’—which  tenement  was  granted  a  few 
years  later  in  frankalmoign  to  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the  Leper 
House  for  their  hospital  The  Eastern  boundary  is  **tbe  King’s 
Highway  which  leads  to  Wimborne.” 

II.  9  Ed.  III.  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  John  before  the  Latin 
gate.  Lease  at  an  annual  rent  of  2d.,  to  William  at  Wick  and  Sibel 
his  wife,  for  their  lives,  from  the  Master  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital, 
with  consent  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters,  of  **  one  place  of  their 
land  on  the  west  part  of  the  vill,  between  the  land  of  Robert  de  Aide 
and  the  Highway.”  (Probably  the  modem  Barrack  Road.) 

III.  23  Ed.  III.  ”  Thursday  next  after  the  Feast  of  All  Saints. 
Gift  in  Frankalmoign  from  John  Farow  de  la  Ponle^  to  the  Leper 
House  of  Christchurch  Twynham,  of  two  acres  in  Holnhnrst,’  in  the 
field  called  Conry  Croft:'  bounded,  north,  by  the  land  of  Richard 
Hond  ;  south,  by  the  land  of  Richard  at  Doune  ;  *  west,  by  the  head-acre 
of  William  Alfryche  ;  and  east,  by  the  King’s  Highway  '  called  Holn- 
hurst  Home  Drove,  which  leads  towards  Stonrveylde.” 

Miss  Law  also  speaks  'of  the  danger  incurred  by  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  travellers  in  crossing,  by  ford  or  ferry,  streams 
which  were  swollen  by  sudden  thaws  or  heavy  rains.  She  tells  us 
how  bridge-building  was  accounted  an  act  of  piety,  and  how,  when  a 
wealthy  benefactor  was  not  forthcoming,  a  monk  would  stand  at  a  ford 
to  collect  the  necessary  funds. 

But  there  was  another,  and,  I  believe,  not  uncommon  method  of 
raising  money  for  this  purpose,  and  one  still  more  illlustrative  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Church  provided  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs 
of  her  children.  It  would  be  interesting  if  a  collection  could  be  made 

>  Poole. 

*  Hddenhunt. 

*  Later  called  Courtie  or  Gonrty  Croft  This  meadow  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
Cooper  Dean. 

*  Littledown,  w  LitUedean. 

*  The  road  running  along  the  valley  U  the  Stour,  past  the  spot  called  the 
Sheep  wash. 
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of  indolgenees  for  bridge  buildiog.  Among  the  Chrietcharch  records 
1  found  three  of  these  curious  Episcopel  Notitia. 

The  earliest  is  issued  bj  **  Sjmon  permissione  divina  Cautuariensis 
Archiepiscopus,**  and  is  addressed  in  the  usual  way,  **  Universis  Sancte 
Matris  Filiis,'*  etc.  The  greeting  is  **  in  Him  in  whom  alone  is  remission 
of  sins."  The  wisdom  of  inciting  the  faithful  to  good  works  by  the 
allurement  of  indulgences,  the  immense  mercy  of  God,  and  the  eflScacy 
of  the  intercessions  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Thomas  the  martyr  are  then 
wordily  set  forth.  Finally,  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  is  granted  to 
every  Christian  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  who  shall  aid  with  the 
substance  entrusted  to  him  by  God  in  the  building  or  repair  of  the 
bridge  of  Christchurch  Twynham,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The 
deed  bears  date  ‘*iv.  Nonas  Julii  Anno  Domini  M.CCC.,  tricesimo 
primo,  et  consecrationis  nostre  quarto." 

The  second  of  these  indulgences  is  dated  1367,  and  is  issued  by 
Gervase,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  third  is  from  Geoffrey,  Archbishop 
of  Damascus,  and  is  given  at  Christchurch,  on  December  6, 1373.  They 
are  couched  in  much  the  same  terms  as  the  first,  but  the  forty  days* 
indulgence  is  granted,  not  for  the  building,  but  **  ad  reparationem  seu 
sustentacionem  pontis  Christi  Ecclesie." 

L.  M.  Roberts. 

Social.  Questions  in  Scotland.' — Glasgow  is  a  city  where  the 
problems  of  municipal,  as  well  as  of  wider  economic  organization  are 
studied  with  wise  patience  and  admirable  zeal.  Nor  is  practice  behind 
profession.  It  was  not  only  courteous  but  wise  to  entertain  the  first 
meeting  of  a  Congress  which  proposes  to  devote  its  energy  to  improve 
the  labour  conditions  in  Scotland.  No  opponent  of  the  “  British,**  it 
wisely  recognizes  that,  if  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  is  best  taken  in  hand 
by  those  whom  it  immediately  affects.  The  tendency  of  its  resolutions 
is  for  the  most  part  practical,  although  it  includes  declarations  in  favour 
of  **  Collectivism,’*  **  universal  legal  limit  of  labour  hours,**  and 
**  compulsory  payment  of  members.**  Most  of  the  speeches  were  instinct 
with  a  demand  for  State  and  Municipal  Socialism,  as  well  as  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  irregularity  and  injustice  of  the  present  distribution 
of  wealth.  Of  practical  suggestions  the  most  important  are  to  widen 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  extend  clause  38  of 

'  (1)  Bqjort  qf  Fint  Annual  Seottuh  Trade$  Union  Congrm.  [Price  2d. 
Qlasgow.] 

(2)  Home  Work  amongot  Women  (ahirt-making,  shirt-finishing,  etc.).  By 
Margaret  H.  Irwin.  (An  inquiry  conducted  for  the  QIasgow  Oonncil  for  Women’s 
Trades,  68,  Benfield  Street)  [Price  6c(.]. 
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the  Factory  Act  (as  to  the  giving  of  particalars  of  work)  to  all  trades 
and  occupations  paid  by  the  piece,  to  raise  the  limit  of  child  work,  and 
to  extend  the  sufirage  to  women  upon  the  same  conditions  as  to  men. 
The  difBculty  of  organizing  women’s  unions,  and  the  pressure  which  is 
**  driving  more  and  more  women  into  the  labour  market  ”  (not  to  speak 
of  plain  justice)  call  for  the  last. 

The  good  temper  and  nnanimity  of  the  meeting,  the  sobriety  and 
certainty  of  aim  in  the  speeches  show  the  strong  organization  behind, 
and  give  promise  of  self-control  in  the  day  of  success. 

The  National  Federal  Council  of  Scotland  for  Women’s  Trades  has 
passed  what  are  in  substance  the  same  resolutions.  One  of  the  federate 
bodies,  the  Glasgow  Conncil,  has  done  more.  It  has  commissioned 
Miss  Irwin  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  women’s  work  in  the 
shirt-finishing  trades.  The  report  presented  by  that  lady  is  such  as 
we  should  expect.  It  is  concise,  exhaustive,  and  delightfully  written. 
Would  that  all  white-.and  blue  books  were  such  1 

A  more  difficult  problem  than  this  of  “  home  ”  and  **  out  ”  work  there 
could  hardly  be.  On  the  one  hand,  in  present  economic  conditions, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  practice.  Women  must  naturally  be 
often  prevented  from  work  in  factories ;  their  children,  their  grown 
daughters,  their  own  delicacy  have  various  claims  upon  them.  It  is 
hard  to  hinder  them  from  the  needlework  that  at  present  helps  to  keep 
them  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  such  work  make  it 
economically  troublesome.  It  is  impossible  for  the  women  to  combine, 
to  feel  any  spirit  of  combination  ;  it  is  difficult,  almost  impracticable, 
to  inspect  their  bouses  ;  there  is  illimitable  opening  for  dirt  and  infec¬ 
tion,  for  long  hours  of  work,  and  for  illegal  employment  of  children. 
The  consequences  are  wider,  for  the  tendency  is  to  lower  the  general 
rate  of  wages  throughout  the  trade.  Although  equal  prices  are  paid 
for  home  and  factory  work,  this  isolated  nondescript  labour  drags 
wages  down,  and  helps  competition  and  the  growing  demand  for  cheap 
goods  to  make  the  remuneration  of  such  work  almost  nothing. 

Clearly  some  kind  of  restriction  is  necessary.  While  factory  hands 
are  bound  by  fixed  hours  and  sanitary  conditions,  here  workers  at  home 
are  toiling  at  all  hours,  often  in  the  midst  of  disease.  The  remedy  as  to 
*<home  work”  is  to  alter  sect.  16,  sub-sect.  2  of  the  Act  of  1895,  so 
as  to  entirely  baulk  women  employed  in  factories  from  supplementary 
work  at  hom&  For  “  out  work,”  Miss  Irwin  suggests  as  a  sanitary 
and  perhaps  wider  remedy  the  labelling  of  home-made  goods  and  the 
licensing  of  home-workers.  The  difficulties  lie  in  the  effectual  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  precautions.  Bnt  even  so,  they  do  not  solve  the 
problem  of  wages  and  hours.  Here  a  fresh  complication  arises  from 
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poor-law  relief.  Practicallj,  outside  aid  is  paying  part  of  the  wages 
of  these  workers.  Many  take  in  shirts  to  supplement  relief  from 
charitable  sources.  The  effect  upon  wages  is  naturally  disastrous.  Here 
Miss  Irwin  discovers  the  impossibility  of  union  among  the  workers, 
the  bitter  complaints  and  present  want  of  organization  among  the 
shop  hands.  Total  abolition  of  **  out  work  ”  would  be  cruel,  and 
would  **  bring  large  moral  responsibility  upon  the  State.”  On  the 
other  hand,  wage  regulation  by  law  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  British 
liberty,  neither  would  it  solve  the  question  of  hours.  lu  spite  of  the 
enormous  difficulties,  the  first  real  solution  seems  to  be  an  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  employers.  Side  by  side  with  this  there  is  need  of  a 
quickening  of  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  consumer.  This,  the 
groundwork  of  all  economic  reform,  is  that  to  which  we  seem  inevitably 
to  penetrate  in  all  discussions  of  this  kind.  The  above  account  is  but 
a  bald  abstract  of  Miss  Irwiu’s  able  treatise.  This  epic  of  the  shirt  is 
eloquent  with  unsentimental  statistics  and  patient  ^determination  of  fact. 
The  stamp  of  reality  is  upon  the  work,  so  that  it  needed  painfully 
little  imagination  to  understand.  A  day’s  wage  of  is  the  extreme  ; 
the  average.  Id.  to  1^.  an  hour.  Who  shall  undo  what  the  cruel 
rigour  of  cheap  demand  and  ungoverned  competition  has  brought 
about  ? 
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The  WorkmefCi  Compensation  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Viet.,  cb.  37, 
8 VO,  13  pp.,  2d.),  will  come  into  operation  on  July  I,  1898.  It  applies 
to  persons  employed  ‘‘  on,  or  in,  or  about  ’’  railways,  factories,  mines, 
quarries,  and  engineering  works,  and  also  to  persons  engaged  in  building 
or  demolishing  operations  where  the  building  is  over  thirty  feet  high, 
or  where  scaffolding  or  mechanical  power  is  used.  It  provides  that  the 
employer  shall  pay  compensation  to  the  workman  for  **  personal  injury 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  ”  his  employment,  on  the 
following  scale : — 

I.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  workman  : 

(a)  If  he  leaves  dependants  wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings  at 
the  time  of  his  death:  three  years’  wages,  but  not  less  than  £150  nor 
more  than  £300. 

(5)  If  he  leaves  dependants  dependent  only  in  part  upon  his  earnings : 
a  similar  sum  diminished,  if  necessary,  to  what  is  reasonable  and 
proportionate  to  the  injury  ”  to  such  dependants. 

(e)  If  he  leaves  no  dependants :  **  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his 
medical  attendance  and  burial  not  exceeding  £10.” 

II.  In  case  of  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work :  a  weekly  payment 
not  exceeding  £1  nor  half  his  weekly  wages,  to  begin  after  the  second 
week.  After  six  months  the  weekly  payment  may,  if  the  employer 
desires  it,  be  redeemed  by  a  lump  sum. 

The  injury  must  disable  the  workman  from  earning  full  wages  for  at 
least  two  weeks,  and  must  not  be  caused  by  his  serious  and  wilful 
misconduct.” 

Notice  of  the  accident  must  be  given  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
before  the  workman  has  voluntarily  left  the  employment  in  which  he 
was  injured,  and  the  claim  must  be  made  within  six  months  ;  but  the 
court  may  disregard  these  conditions  if  the  employer  has  not  been 
prejudiced  by  their  nonfulfilment,  or  if  their  nonfulfilment  was 
caused  by  some  reasonable  cause  or  mistake.  An  employer  may,  by 
contract  with  his  workmen,  substitute  another  scheme  of  compensation. 
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benefit,  or  insurance  for  the  provisions  of  the  act  if  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  certifies  that  such  scheme  **  is  on  the  whole  not  less 
favonrable  to  the  general  body  of  workmen  and  their  dependants  **  than 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  But  no  scheme  is  to  receive  the  registrar’s 
approval  if  it  **  contains  an  obligation  upon  the  workmen  to  join  the 
scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  employment.”  Existing  contracts, 
whereby  a  workman  relinquishes  any  right  to  compensation  for  injury, 
are  not  to  be  held  to  apply  to  the  compensation  provided  for  by  the 
act,  so  that  the  present  insurance  schemes  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  and  others  will  require  to  be  remodelled,  and  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  registrar.  No  existing  rights  to  com¬ 
pensation  are  interfered  with,  but  a  workman  may  not  receive 
compensation  twice  over  for  the  same  injury  by  proceeding  under  both 
the  old  and  the  new  law. 

It  has  been  asked  who  in  the  long  run  will  pay  the  compensation 
provided  for  by  the  act,  and  many  thoughtless  answers  have  been 
given.  The  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  answered  off-hand,  since 
it  depends  entirely  on  the  degree  in  which  the  working  class  generally 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  claim  compensation  for 
injury.  If  the  advantage  is  reckoned  as  fully  equal  to  the  cost  of 
providing  it,  the  act  must  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  supply  of 
new  workers  into  the  occupations  to  which  it  applies,  and  thus  it  must 
tend  to  diminish  earnings  in  these  occupations  as  compared  with  other 
earnings.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  is  not  appreciated  so 
highly,  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  employers  in  these  occupations 
until  the  least  fit  employers  are  squeezed  out,  and  the  resulting  diminution 
of  competition  will  then  enable  the  remaining  employers  to  transfer 
the  burden  to  ‘Hhe  consumer,” — that  is  to  say,  in  this  case,  the 
community  generally. 

The  Verminous  Persons  Bill,  which  was  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
witticisms  of  a  feeble  and  tasteless  character,  has  become  the  Cleansing 
of  Persons  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Viet.,  ch.  31,  8vo,  2  pp.,  ^rf.).  It 
provides  that  boards  of  guardians  and  town  and  district  councils  may 
pennit  any  person  to  have  the  use,  free  of  charge,  of  the  apparatus 
(if  any)  which  they  possess  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  person  and 
his  clothing  from  vermin.  Every  board  of  guardians  presumably 
already  possesses  such  an  apparatus  at  the  workhouse ;  but,  in  case  this  is 
insufficient  or  inaccessible,  either  the  guardians  or  the  council  now 
have  power  to  supplement  it,  and  disfranchisement  is  not  to  be  the 
result  of  being  freed  from  vermin. 

The  Outdoor  Relief  (Ireland)  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Viet.,  ch.  36, 
8vo,  2  pp.,  ^.),  gave  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  power 
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to  authorize  goardiauB  to  give  relief  in  food  or  fuel  to  persons  outside 
the  workhouse.  Such  authority  was  to  be  given  before  September  1, 
1897,  and  to  cover  a  period  of  two  months  only.  No  electoral  disability 
results  from  receipt  of  relief  under  this  Act. 

The  Weight*  and  Meaeuret  (^Metric  Syttem)  Act,  1897  (60  &  61 
Viet.,  ch.  46,  8 VO,  1  p.,  repeals  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1878,  so  far  as  it  prohibited  the  use  in  trade  of  the  metric  system. 

In  the  Public  Work*  Loan*  Act,  1897  (60  A  61  Viet.,  ch.  51,  8vo, 
8  pp.,  1  s<f.).  Parliament,  which  in  these  matters  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasury,  has  at  last  taken  the  very  necessary  step  of  reducing 
the  usurious  rate  at  which  the  State  has  been  attempting,  of  course 
unsuccessfully,  to  lend  money  to  local  authorities  (see  Econ.  Review^ 
vi.  102, 103,  and  vii.  180).  The  minimum  is  now  reduced  to  2f  per  cent., 
which  is  still  much  too  high,  as  it  will  prevent  applications  from  the 
most  solvent  borrowers.  However,  another  provision  of  the  act,  under 
which  the  Public  Works  Loans  Board  is  permitted  to  borrow  from  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  instead  of  issuing  new  Local  Loans 
stock,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Treasury  is  becoming  alive  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  better  to  lend  to  solvent  borrowers  than  to  go  on  purchasing 
consols  at  famine  prices. 

The  Metropoli*  Water  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Viet.,  ch.  56,  8vo,  2  pp., 
]^.),  provides  that  any  water-consumer  or  local  authority  may  obtain 
redress  from  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  when  a  metro¬ 
politan  water  company  fails  to  perform  any  statutory  duty.  It  further 
gives  the  commissioners  power  to  hear  complaints  as  to  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  water  supplied  for  domestic  use,  and  to  make  orders 
thereupon. 

The  Dangerou*  Performance*  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Viet.,  ch.  52, 
2  pp.,  id  .),  raises  the  age  below  which  dangerous  performances  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  eighteen  in  the 
case  of  girls.  Prosecutions  may  not  be  instituted  without  the  consent 
of  the  chief  local  officer  of  police. 

The  Infant  Life  IrotecHon  Act,  1897  (60  &  91  "Vict.,  ch.  57,  8vo, 
7  pp.,  lef.),  provides  for  the  registration  and  inspection  by  officers  of  the 
town  or  district  council  of  all  places  where  more  than  one  infant  under 
five  years  of  age  is  kept  for  hire  or  reward  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours.  Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  ofiences  under  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  or  Protection  of  Children  Acts  are  not,  unless  they 
receive  absolution  from  the  local  Authority,  to  take  children  for  hire  or 
reward  under  any  circumstances.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  the 
foster  parents  of  boarded-out  pauper  children,  nor  to  near  relatives. 

The  Cotton  Cloth  Factorie*  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Yiot.,  ch.  58,  1  p.. 
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U  a  canons  instance  of  legislation  bj  reference  to  the  report  of  a 
commission.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of  State  power,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  section  6  of  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  1889,  to 
make  any  regolations  that  may  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  such  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act  Commission 
(see  Economic  Beview,  vii.  403)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  workers. 

By  the  Chaff  Cutting  Machines  (Accidents)  Act,  1897  (60  &  61 
Viet.,  ch.  60,  2  pp.,  i<2.),  a  paternal  legislature  provides  for  a  guard  to 
prevent  the  feeder  having  his  hand  drawn  in  to  the  knives. 

The  Foreign  Prison-made  Goods  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Viet.,  ch. 
63,  1  p.,  ^.),  adds  to  the  list  of  prohibited  imports  goods  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  by  evidence  tendered 
to  them  to  have  been  made  or  produced,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  any 
foreign  prison,  gaol,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary,  except  goods 
in  transit  or  not  imported  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  of  a  description 
not  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  As  it  is  not  likely  that 
people  will  often  be  at  the  trouble  of  tendering  evidence  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Customs,  this  is  an  ineffective  measure  ;  but  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  that. 

The  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897  (60  &  61  Viet,  ch.  65,  8vo,  22  pp., 
2^.,  postage  l<f.),  is  the  outcome  of  one  more  attempt  to  simplify  the 
law  as  to  real  estate.  The  first  part  of  the  Act  establishes  a  real 
representative;”  the  second  makes  sundry  amendments  in  the  Land 
Transfer  Act,  1875  ;  and  the  third  provides  for  the  experiment  of 
compulsory  registration  being  tried  in  some  county  or  county  borough, 
with  the  consent  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  county  or  county  borough 
council,  at  which  two-thirds  of  the  members  must  be  present.  It  is 
surprising  that  experience  under  the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  has  not 
sufficiently  discredited  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  quorum. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Government  Contracts 
(Fair  Wages  Resolution)  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  334,  foL,  24 
pp.,  3<f.,  postage 'l(f.),  begins  by  quoting  the  House  of  Commons’  reso¬ 
lution  of  February  13,  1891,  of  which  it  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
working.  The  resolution  was  :  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gk)vemment  in  all  Government  contracts  to  make 
provision  against  the  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  Sweating 
Committee,  to  insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising 
from  snb-letting,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  wages  as  are  generally  adopted  as  current  in  each  trade  for 
competent  workmen.” 

According  to  the  committee,  it  has  worked  well  so  far  as  regards 
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the  relations  between  employers  and  employed ;  bat  they  do  not 
apparently  think  it  necessary  to  say  whether  the  agreements  between 
masters  and  men  which  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  promote  have  resulted 
in  gain  to  the  workers,  unless  the  remark  that  complaints  of  breaches 
of  the  resolution  are  not  now  as  frequent  as  formerly  be  taken  to 
contain  a  judgment  on  this  somewhat  important  point.  One  great 
complaint  is  that  when  breaches  of  the  resolution  occur,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  or  some  of  them,  take  so  long  in  considering  the 
subject,  that  the  contract  is  fairly  on  the  way  to  completion  before 
whatever  is  wrong  can  be  remedied.  As  to  this,  the  committee  is  of 
opinion  that  there  might  be  greater  promptitude. 

Coming  now  to  the  particular  question  which  led  to  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  committee  say  that  the  departments  have  generally  interpreted 
<<  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  "  to  mean 
the  wages  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  where  the  work  is 
carried  out,  and  have  usually  inserted  words  to  this  effect  in  their  con¬ 
tracts.  This,  say  the  committee,  is  the  natural  interpretatiou  of  the 
resolution,  since  in  no  single  trade  is  there  a  general  current  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  throughout  the  country  ;  while,  in  nearly  every  trade, 
there  are  more  or  less  defined,  recognized,  and  agreed-on  rates  of  wages 
prevailing  in  particular  districts.  But  as  regards  the  one  important 
instance  in  which  this  interpretation  has  been  departed  from,  namely 
the  Admiralty  contracts  for  ship-building  on  the  Thames,  the  committee 
are  not  prepared  to  stick  to  their  guns.  They  first  doubt  whether 
there  is  an  actual  established  rate"  of  wages  for  ship-building 
workers  on  the  Thames,  and  then,  seeing  that  this  is  but  a  broken 
reed  on  which  to  lean,  proceed  to  say,  **  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
a  rate  applicable  to  the  district  has  been  established,  it  might  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  be  nevertheless  undesirable  to  insist,  in  a 
case  such  as  this,  on  an  interpretation  of  the  intention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring,  or  it  might  be  even 
of  destroying,  a  great  local  industry  on  which  many  workmen  are 
depending  for  a  livelihood,  and  which  motives  of  national  policy  might 
render  it  prudent  to  foster  and  maintain."  The  only  alternative 
considered  by  the  committee  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton’s 
proposal,  that  the  Admiralty  should,  "  if  necessary,  broadly  take  into 
account,  in  considering  the  amount  of  the  tender,  with  a  view  to  the 
distribution  of  ships  (?  ship-building),  the  difference  in  the  contractor’s 
labour  bill,  caused  by  varying  district  rates  of  wages  that  prevail." 
This  was  rejected  by  six  votes  to  four.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  the  committee  that  differences  of  the  current  rate  of  wages 
in  the  same  trade  in  different  districts  are  not  the  result  of  chance,  but 
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of  the  working  of  economic  conditions.  If  the  general  conditions  of 
employment  in  London  are  such  that  ship-building  wages  are  so  high 
that  ship-building  is  being  ^  driven,”  as  the  London  ship-builder  says, 
and  **  attracted,”  as  the  country  shipbuilder  says,  to  other  districts,  it 
simply  means  (what  might  very  well  be  guessed  by  an  a  priori 
economist)  that  London  is  no  longer  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  build 
ships.  Now,  of  course,  if  unlimited  sweating  were  possible,  many  a 
trade  might  have  been  retained  in  overcrowded  London,  which  has 
left  it  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  community  in  general.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fair-wages  clause  prevents  sweating,  it  ought  to  be  insisted 
on  in  London  as  ebewhere,  whether  it  ^  destroys  a  great  local 
industry,”  that  is  to  say,  removes  a  great  industry  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  not.  . 

In  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  the  committee  mention  a  matter 
which  b  a  good  deal  more  serious  than  they  seem  to  suppose. 
They  say  that  “  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  b  held  to  mean 
that  a  contractor  must  give  to  every  man  whom  he  employs,  the 
minimum  current  wages  payable  to  a  fully  competent  workman  in 
each  particubr  trade.”  They  object  to  this  interpretation,  in  so 
far  as  it  prevents  old  soldiers  and  sailors  from  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment,  and  recommend  that  contractors  should  not  be  debarred  from 
employing  such  persons  “  at  wages  commensurate  with  their  capability, 
even  though  those  wages  might  be  less  than  the  ordinary  current  rate, 
provided  that  the  wages  of  other  workmen  could  not  be  shown  to  be 
adversely  affected.”  Apparently  the  committee  are  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  principle  that  no  one  not  being  an  old  soldier  or  sailor  shall 
be  employed  in  any  Government  work  if  from  any  cause  whatever  he 
is  not  worth  the  full  rate  of  wages.  They  do  not  even  venture  to 
think  that  such  a  person  might  be  employed  “  provided  that  the  wages 
of  other  workmen  could  not  be  shown  to  be  adversely  affected.” 

Another  strange  paragraph  of  the  report  is  that  in  which  the 
committee  find  that  subletting  and  subcontracting  are  “  perfectly 
legitimate  ”  whenever  they  are  customary  to  the  trade,  and  not 
**  permissible  ”  where  they  are  not  customary.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  accept  the  division  of  employments 
and  businesses  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  but  to  offer  a  stern  resbtance  to 
any  further  extension  of  the  principle. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Working  of  the 
Merchandite  Marks  Act,  1887,  tcith  Proceedings,  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
and  Appendix'  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  346,  fol.,  342 
pp.,  3«.,  postage  6d.),  begins  by  strongly  deprecating  any  change 
in  the  chief  provbions  of  the  act,  rebting  to  the  importation  of 
VoL.  VIL— No.  4.  2  N 
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goods  for  use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But,  considering  that  the 
examination  of  goods  in  transit  from  one  foreign  country  or  British 
colony  to  another  is  a  hindrance  to  trade  withont  being  of  any  nse 
in  preventing  frandnlent  marks,  the  committee  recommend  that  goods 
in  transit  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  As  a  step 
towards  satisfying  those  who  contend  that  the  act  is  mining  British 
trade  by  informing  customers  where  the  best  articles  are  made,  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  words  **  made  abroad "  be  substituted 
for  the  specification  of  the  country  of  origin,  but  as  they  do  not  apparently 
propose  to  prevent  importers  from  specifying  the  country  of  origin  if 
they  please,  it  seems  as  if  this  recommendation  must  necessarily  fail  to 
accomplish  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Leefe’s  Report  for  the  Year  1896  on  the  Trade  of 
Tonga  (F.  O.  Annual  Series,  No.  1954,  8vo,  9  pp.,  l<f.)  might  have 
remained  in  the  usual  obscurity  of  Foreign  Office  annual  trade  reports 
if  it  had  not  occurred  to  some  one  or  other  to  resent  the  little  homily 
which  the  author,  who  has  presumably  been  for  some  time  resident 
on  an  island  in  the  Western  Pacific,  has  thought  fit  to  address  to  the 
British  workman.  ‘‘  No  one  can  blame  huh,”  obligingly  says  the 
vice-consul,  **  for  trying  to  get  as  much  as  he  can,  but  misled  by  self- 
interested  agitators  who  make  their  living  out  of  him,  he  is  doing  his 
best  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  and  has  been  taught  by 
these  agitator  enemies  of  his  to  regard  capital  as  his  enemy,  whereas 
it  is  and  must  be  his  best  and  only  friend. 

**  Unions,  and  strikes,  the  oflTspring  of  them,'the  compulsory  eight- 
hours  day,  and  the  attendant  tyranny  with  the  consequent  scamping 
of  work,  are  much  more  than  enough  to  account  for  the  falling-off  of 
British  trade,  and  the  still  greater  falling-off  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  future,  unless  some  remedy  be  found  for  the  disease. 
Quite  recently,  whilst  a  man-of-war’s  deck  was  being  caulked  by 
contract  at  Hobart,  one  of  the  best  workmen  on  board  tried  to  earn  a 
little  over  his  day’s  wages  for  the  sake,  let  us  say,  of  being  able  to 
give  his  wife  and  family  some  little  indulgence,  and  for  that  purpose 
continued  working  after  the  gang  was  called  off,  upon  which  the 
foreman  caulker  went  up  to  him  aud  said,  *  I  shall  be  sorry  to  do  so, 
but  unless  you  knock  off  work  at  once  I  must  report  you  to  the  union 
and  have  yon  fined.*  When  tyranny  such  as  this  is  endured  by 
workmen,  and  the  honest  hard-working  man  put  on  an  equality  with 
scamps  and  loafers,  is  it  any  wonder  that  work  is  not  so  well  done, 
and  costs  more  than  it  used  to  do  ?  ” 

What  would  the  vice-consul  think  of  the  Fair  Wages  Committee’s 
report  ? 


Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Edited  by  R.  H. 
Inqlis  Palqrave,  F.R.S.  Vol.  ii.  F — M.  [Macmillan.  848 
pp.  8vo.  21 «.  net.  London,  1896.] 

Mr.  Palgrave  may  be  congratulated  on  the  progress  he  has  made 
with  his  great  undertaking,  of  which  (we  gather  from  the  preface)  he 
is  beginning  to  see  the  end.  The  editor  has  certainly  deserved  well 
of  the  oommnnity  :  he  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  widely 
appreciated  by  ail  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  not  only  by  the  student 
of  economics,  but  by  the  man  of  business  and  the  ordinary  person.” 
An  encyclopaedic  undertaking  of  this  kind  has  the  defects  of  its 
qualities,  but,  if  our  attitude  is  mainly  critical,  it  is  because  the 
merits  of  the  dictionary  are  too  obvious  and  conspicuous  to  need 
elucidation.  The  standard  of  scholarship  is  uniformly  high ;  much 
of  the  writing  is  by  acknowledged  experts ;  and  some  of  the  articles 
have  pretensions  to  rank  as  monographs.  Among  notable  and  in* 
teresting  features  may  be  mentioned  the  attention  given  to  the 
development  of  economic  theory  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  work 
of  the  historical  and  mathematical  economists  in  England.  A  word 
of  recognition  seems  due  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  contributions 
from  American  economists,  and  to  the  evidence  which  many  articles 
furnish  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  economic  research  and 
investigation  by  women  students.  Where  most  of  the  active  econo¬ 
mists  of  the  time  are  engaged,  the  reader  will  expect  to  find  plenty 
of  good  things,  and  (if  he  is  himself  patient  in  research)  he  will  not 
be  disappointed  ;  the  dictionary  is  full  of  good  things  to  any  one  who 
knows  how  to  find  them.  But  for  all  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  a  good  dictionary. 

The  objects  of  a  dictionary  of  political  economy  may  be  very  differently 
conceived ;  perhaps  it  is  not  fanciful  to  distinguish  the  element  of 
nationality  in  the  English  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  com¬ 
pared  with  Schonberg’s  Handbuck  or  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de 
V Economic  Politique.  The  German  dictionary  is  eclectic,  and  contains 
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a  series  of  elaborate  economical  treatises  conceived  from  widely  different 
points  of  view :  the  French  dictionary  is  doctrinaire,  and  contains  a 
series  of  finished  essays,  the  form  of  which  is  given  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  general  idea  or  principle :  the  English  dictionary  is 
utilitarian  and  amorphous,  something  like  a  Whitaker' g  AlmanacK,  or 
a  Chambert'  Encyclopaedia.  **  The  great  desire  of  the  editor  has  been 
to  assist  the  student  to  understand  the  existing  position  of  economic 
thought.”  For  this  purpose,  however,  the  dictionary  offers  the  student 
at  once  too  much  and  too  little  ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  a 
miscellany  of  articles  by  a  multitude  of  writers  upon  the  utmost 
possible  variety  of  economic  and  kindred  subjects  will  not  prevent  the 
student  seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees.  The  majority  of  articles  throw 
no  light  at  all  upon  the  existing  position  of  economic  thought:  and 
unless  we  me  to  conclude  that  nothing  is  **  economic  thought  ”  which 
is  not  orthodox,  articles  which  might  throw  considerable  light  upon  it 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
the  dictionary  errs  by  excess  and  by  defect— even,  more,  perhaps  by 
excess.  As  Aristotle  might  have  said,  there  must  be  some  limit  set 
to  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  world  which  might  be  considered  to 
have  an  economic  reference  :  else  it  becomes  lost  in  the  dvcipov.  The 
^  law  of  lunacy  ”  has  doubtless  a  significance  and  an  interest  for 
economists  :  it  may  even  be  granted  that  ^  the  economic  position  ** 
of  a  lunatic  is  deserving  of  consideration :  but  of  this  kind  of  thing 
there  is  and  can  be  no  end.  The  truth  is  that  the  dictionary  spreads 
its  nets  too  wide,  and  aims  at  too  many  needs  in  general  to  satisfy 
any  one  in  particular.  It  could  not  be  used  by  an  ordinary  person  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  some  general  idea  of  economic  science  ;  it  pre¬ 
supposes  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  from  which  it  works, 
supplementing  it  mainly  by  figures  or  facts  brought  up  to  date ;  it 
gives  little  economic  instruction,  but  abundant  economic  information. 
It  may  be  more  proper  to  a  dictionary  to  give  information  rather  than 
ideas,  statistics  rather  than  principles  ;  but  in  this  respect  the  English 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  French  dictionary,  which  is  systematic 
rather  than  encyclopaedic — ^the  articles  are  confined  to  a  limited 
number  of  writers,  and  so  composed  that  the  editors  are  able  to  give 
a  table  suggesting  tiie  order  in  which  the  articles  might  be  read,  if  the 
whole  were  regarded  as  a  treatise  on  political  economy.  The  English 
dictionary  works  upon  an  opposite  method :  where  some  kind  of 
generalization  would  have  been  useful,  we  are  given  a  mass  of 
statistics  which  will  soon  become  obsolete ;  and  where  precision  of 
ideas  is  required,  we  are  given  generalizations  of  the  thinnest  and 
vaguest  kind.  The  result  is  that  any  one  but  an  expert  might  easily 
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lose  his  way,  or  learn  little  or  nothing.  The  English  dictioeary  could 
only  be  used  for  the  most  part  as  a  reference  dictionary,  and  that 
one  of  not  the  most  convenient  kind.  For  not  only  are  the  same 
subjects  treated  under  different  heads,  but  sometimes  in  different  ways  : 
the  article  on  **  Method,*'  for  instance,  is  sufficiently  laboured  and 
voluminous,  but  much  of  its  subject-matter  has  already  been  tr^ted, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  more  interesting  and  suggestive  fashion. 
This  necessitates  a  great  and  inconvenient  amount  of  cross-referencing  ; 
and  as  a  quaint  instance  of  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  this 
system  is  carried  out,  an  extract  may  be  cited  from  the  article  on  the 
**  Gierman  School  of  Political  Economy.”  **  In  Germany,  more  than 
elsewhere,  the  writing  of  elaborate  articles  on  economical  and  social 
topics  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  condition  precedent  of 
a  Government'  appointment ;  and  the  result  is  a  tendency  towards 
over-production  of  such  articles  (see  Bounties).** 

“  Facts  **  and  **  Foresight  ”  might  be  mentioned  as  two  instances 
among  many  of  undue  multiplication  of  articles :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  precise  connection  of  some  of  the  articles  with  political  economy 
is  not  even  so  much  as  faintly  suggested  by  the  articles  themselves. 
This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  legal  and  ethical  articles.  There 
is,  for  instance,  an  article  upon  “  Hedonism,”  in  which  the  direct 
connection  of  hedonism  and  utilitarianism  with  the  development  of 
economic  theory  is  not  even  hinted  at,  although  it  is  shown  in  detail 
by  other  articles  (to  which  there  is  no  cross-reference),  e.p.  on  the 
**  Mechanics  of  Industry,”  and  **  Maximum  Satisfaction,”  or  on 
“Gossen”  and  **  Jevons.”  A  reference  might  well  have  been  made, 
not  only  to  Jevons,  but  also  to  Marshall’s  broader  treatment  of 
economic  motive. 

Much  of  the  redundancy  of  matter  in  the  dictionary  is  due,  as 
already  suggested,  to  a  praiseworthy  desire  of  recognizing  the 
development  of  historical  and  mathematical  economics.  There  are 
articles  on  the  **  Differential  Calculus,”  ”  Least  Square  Method,”  and 
the  like ;  though  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  Professor  Edgeworth 
never  fails  to  show  the  application,  and  more  than  justifies  the  space 
allotted  in  the  dictionary  to  mathematics.  We  cannot  say  the  same 
of  the  historical  articles.  For  one  thing,  they  are  of  very  unequal 
merit :  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  sent  in  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Pollock’s  and  Maitland’s  History  of  English  Law  .*  and,  quite 
generally,  the  antiquarian  tends  to  dominate  the  economic  interest. 
Nothing  is  too  archaic  to  be  noticed ;  but  the  bearing  of  obsolete 
terms  upon  present  institutions  is  assumed  rather  than  indicated.  I 
will  give  one  instance  at  random  : — 
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“  Fastrtkosekd. — A  doubtful  term  connected  with  certain  ploughing 
work  due  from  the  holder  of  a  full  carucate  on  a  manor.** 

All  such  articles  should  be  either  relegated  to  a  glossary,  or  find 
their  place  in  some  general  and  carefully  indexed  subject 

The  space  given  to  legal  terms  and  subjects  is  scarcely  warranted 
by  the  light  they  throw  upon  economics.  Nor,  again,  are  all  of  them 
characterized  by  the  commendable,  if  somewhat  uninstructive,  brevity 
of  the  following  : — 

**  Interdict  (Scots  law  term).  Equivalent  to  prohibitory  injunction.**  " 
I  quote  these  instances  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  almost  world¬ 
wide  range  of  subjects  covered  by  the  dictionary.  As  a  rather  more 
tantalizing  type  of  entry,  may  be  mentioned — 

**  Fossombroni,  Vittorio,  Count  (about  1800),  professor  in  the 
University  of  Padua.** 

“Idee  sci  yincoli  comherciali.  Lettera  d’un  Professore  dell’ 
Universita  di  Pavia  (i.  Giugno,  1804).*’ 

Such  entries,  again,  desiderate  a  separate  bibliography,  or  such  a 
context  as  would  make  them  significant. 

Under  the  head  of  redundancy,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
length  of  certain  articles  on  eminent  persons  seems  suggested  more  by 
their  importance  as  writers  or  thinkers  than  as  economists  :  and  if 
Johnson’s  opinions  are  to  be  laid  under  contribution,  why  not  those  of 
other  eminent  persons  whose  opinions  might  be  equally  characteristic 
of  “  phases  **  and  equally  uneconomical  ?  On  the  other  hand,  this 
kind  of  superfluity  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  resuscitation  of 
significant,  but  forgotten,  pioneers  and  popularizers  of  economic 
doctrine — as,  for  instance,  Hodgskin  and  Mrs.  Marcet,  while  full  justice 
is  done  to  Richard  Jones,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  and  other  of  the  minor 
EpigonL 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  many  and  voluminous  articles  on 
Law  ;  but  there  is  no  general  account  of  the  way  in  which  law  has 
influenced  economic  institutions,  or  any  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  economic  processes  have  shaped  legal  institutions.  As  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  law  and  economics  are  not  brought 
together,  we  may  refer  to  the  article  on  “Joint-Stock  Companies,”  which 
explains  their  legal  position,  but  leaves  their  economic  significance  un¬ 
noticed.  The  article  on  “  International  Law,”  again,  gives  no  economic 
justification  of  itself.  Lastly,  just  as  there  are  many  articles  which 
are  too  technical  and  antiquarian  to  be  intelligible,  so  there  are  many 
quasi-ethical  articles  which  are  too  vague  and  general  to  be  significant. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  “  defects  **  as  opposed  to  the 
“excesses”  of  the  dictionary,  we  cannot  help  observing  that  Socialism, 
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both  in  theory  and  practice,  falla  conepicuoualj  short  of  adequate 
recognition  :  all  other  developments  of  economic  science  are  more  than 
recognized,  bat  Socialism  is  mainly  treated  either  as  a  matter  of 
cariosity  or  of  ancient  history,  or  as  below  the  standard  of  existing  ” 
economic  of  thought.  And  not  only  Socialism,  bat  industrial  reform 
generally  :  and  yet  the  idea  of  industrial  reform  is  as  characteristic 
of  the  existiug  position  of  economic  thought  as  its  alliance  with 
historical  and  mathematical  science.  Moreover,  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  one  may  be  found  to  approach  the  dictionary  with  this  kind  of 
inquiry  :  What  is  the  existing  position  of  economic  thought  upon  the 
Land  Question  ?  Does  it  recognize  any  question  ”  at  all,  or  its 
different  branches  ?  What  answer  does  it  make  to  the  Socialist  analysis 
of  the  economic  effects  of  private  land  ?  What  light  does  it  throw 
upon  the  Individualist  policy  of  leasehold  enfranchisement  and  peasant 
ownership,  or  the  Collectivist  policy  of  the  taxation  of  ground  values, 
and  the  acquisition  of  land  by  municipal  and  district  authorities  ?  Or 
what  light  has  been  thrown  upon  land  policy  (or  indeed  upon  industrial 
policy  in  general)  by  the  policy  and  experience  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  ?  Or,  again,  what  is  the  position  of  economic  thought,  as  to 
the  municipalization  of  land,  local  services,  or  industries,  or  the  municipal 
employment  of  labour,  or  a  living  ”  wage  ?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  seem  to  be  raised  under  L  and  M  ;  but  the  answers  are 
for  the  most  part  either  not  forthcoming  or  evasive.  Are  we  to  conclude 
that  ‘‘economic  thought"  on  such  questions  is  in  solution,  or  that 
there  is  none  at  all,  or  that  what  there  is  is  stereotyped  and  dogmatic  : 
or  that  there  are  certain  articles  of  faith  which  the  contributors  are 
expected  or  required  to  respect  ?  What  answers  are  given  savour 
more  of  journalism  than  of  economics,  and  would  give  the  student 
an  impression  that  the  existing  attitude  of  economic  thought  towards 
industrial  reform  is  more  couventional  and  dogmatic  than  advanced  or 
advancing.  All  that  we  are  vouchsafed  on  the  subject  of  “  municipali¬ 
zation,"  is  the  eminently  safe  and  judicious  observation  that  it  is  “  a 
large  and  complex  question,"  together  with  the  remark  that  “  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  municipality  should  be  the  sole 
landlord  or  sole  capitalist  in  the  town.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  town  council  is  fit  to  manufacture  cotton  goods  or  ship  plates  " 
— an  excellent  instance  of  journalistic  hyperbole,  both  in  what  it 
asserts  and  what  it  denies.  And  instead  of  a  comparative  survey  of 
what  municipalities  have  undertaken,  or  an  examination  of  the  economic 
limits  of  municipalization,  we  are  given  a  purely  constitutional 
description  of  municipalities — Roman,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  The 
whole  subject  of  municipal  economics  is  virtually  omitted.  The  subject 
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of  **•  Land  NationalizatioD  *’  fares  even  worse  in  one  sense,  for  it  is 
treated  at  some  length,  but  with  a  sustained  indifference  to  the  real 
economic  questions  at  issue.  When  it  is  said  that  the  rfKicle  in 
question  is  directed  against  Mill  and  George,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  political  economy  which  (as  described  in  another  place  by  Professor 
Loria)  “  starts  from  an  analysis  of  the  economic  influence  exerted  by 
the  presence,  or  absence,  of  free  land  ’’  is  beyond  the  writer's  knowledge, 
or  at  any  rate  his  consideration.  An  objection  might  be  taken  to 
controversy  at  all  in  a  dictionary  of  this  kind,  but  certainly  to  needless 
and  irrelevant  controversy.  Neither  in  the  article,  nor  in  the  biblio¬ 
graphy,  is  any  reference  made  to  Wallace,  or  to  Herbert  Spencer,  or  to 
the  actual  proposals  and  propaganda  in  England,  or  to  modem  Socialist 
literature,  “  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  Land  Nationalization  are 
the  common  property  of  Socialist  writers  ;  ”  but  the  article,  so  far  from 
giving  the  fundamental  principles  of  Socialism,  treats  the  writings  of 
an  Eighteenth-Century  Individualist  ”  as  a  limited  but  representative 
form  of  Socialism.  The  criticism  of  George  is  not  a  criticism  of  Land 
Nationalization  as  defined  at  the  outset  of  the  article,  nor  is  it  altogether 
relevant  as  far  as  George  himself  is  concerned ;  for  it  obscures  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  his  theory  was  suggested  by  the  incidents 
of  **site"  holding  and  speculation  in  California.  Nor  is  the  writer 
correct  in  saying  that  “  the  plan  of  *  nationalization,’  as  distinct 
from  complete  Socialism,  has  hardly  attracted  attention  outside  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  of  our  Colonies,” 
unless  he  means  George’s  particular  theory  and  proposaL  Wagner, 
for  instance,  supports  the  idea,  not  indeed  of  land  nationalization,  but 
of  municipalization  (urban  land),  and  on  grounds  which  makes  the 
writer’s  exclusive  attention  to  the  agricultural  aspect  of  the  question 
seem  more  intelligible  than  adequate.  I  have  selected  this  article 
as  a  type  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  economics  the  dictionary  represents. 
It  should  be  noticed  that,  like  the  corresponding  article  upon  **  Unearned 
Increment,”  it  is  one  of  the  few  articles  that  aim  at  **  criticism ;  ” 
which  suggests  that  on  subjects  of  this  kind  dogma  is  preferred  to 
exposition.  It  is  perhaps  a  significant  fact,  that  the  articles  upon 
dangerous  topics  are  entrusted  to  lawyers  and  publicists  rather  than 
to  theoretical  economists.  If  we  are  to  gather  any  indication  of  the 
attitude  of  economic  thought  ”  to  land  policy,  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  liberal  doctrine  of  **  free  trade,”  sufficiently  practised 
to  give  a  majority  to  the  number  of  citizens  interested  in  private  owner¬ 
ship — a  political  rather  than  economical  consideration.  **  In  a  country 
of  small  proprietors,  the  subject  would  be  too  invidious,  and  would  be 
abandoned  to  theoretical  writers,”  though,  even  as  it  is,  “  schemes  for 
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the  acqaieition  of  urban  laud  bj  municipal  bodies,  or  of  mines  bj  the 
State,  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  out ;  ”  from  which  one  might  gather 
that  economic  thought'*  upon  these  matters  is  nothing  if  not 
peremptory. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  disinclination  to  state, 
or  to  recognize,  still  more  to  face,  the  problems  raised  by  the  working 
of  the  economic  system,  which  is  thus  lightly  taken  for  granted.  In 
a  curiously  intricate,  but  interesting,  article  on  **  Laissez  faire,"  the  coal 
strike  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  deliberate  attempt  at  a  form  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  taxation  of  the  consumers  ;  this  is  a  kind  of  half-  or 
quarter-truth  which  amounts  to  a  suggestio  fain.  At  the  close  of  the 
article  on  the  “  Minimum  of  Subsistence,”  it  is  broadly  stated  that  **  the 
doctrine  that  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer  tends  to  dwindle  to  the 
minimum  on  which  he  can  support  life  may  be  considered  obsolete,” 
whereas  something  very  like  such  a  tendency  may  be  observed  in 
certain  phenomena  of  women’s  wages.  The  question  of  a  “  Living 
W age  ”  is  dismissed  with  the  observation,  that  the  dislocations 
seemingly  inevitable  in  any  system  of  competitive  industry  make  any 
guarantee  of  a  living  wage  by.  individual  employers  impossible,  and 
throw  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  its  being  guaranteed  under  any 
imaginable  organization  of  human  society  ” — a  kind  of  ample  statement 
which  is  particularly  inadequate,  no  attempt  being  made  to  note  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  is  recognized,  or  the  particular  economic 
conditions  under  which  it  might  be  realized.  It  is  also  somewhat 
significant  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  recent  progressive  legislation  in 
some  of  our  colonies. 

Lastly,  the  whole  subject  of  the  relation  between  ethics  and  economics 
is  substantially  ignored.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  upon  whom  we  have 
commented  is  at  all  times  prodigal  of  proverbial  philosophy,  and,  when 
we  ask  for  precise  economics,  prefers  to  give  us  general  morality ; 
it  is  true  that  there  is  a  head,  not,  as  one  might  expect,  upon  the 
moralizings  of  economists,  but  upon  ^  Systems  of  Morality  in  Relation 
to  Political  Economy,”  by  the  same  author,  whose  versatility  and 
literary  talent  indeed  deserve  the  highest  admiration.  The  article 
dwells  at  some  length  on  the  theme  that  an  economist  must  have  a 
moral  theory  of  some  kind,  and  that  this  will  in  some  way  affect  his 
economics  ;  but,  though  we  are  told  “  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  how 
different  has  been  the  influence  upon  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  exercised  by  the  classical,  mediaaval,  and  the  modern  ideals  of 
conduct,”  we 'are  put  off  on  the  ground  of  space.  We  would  willingly 
have  gone  without  whole  pages  of  matter  on  “  Mediaaval  Forests,” 
**  Homestead  and  Exemption  Laws  of  the  United  States,”  not  to  speak 
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of  many  other  erudite  matters,  and  been  grateful  for  some  indication  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  both  moral  and  legal  ideas  npon  economic 
institutions,  as  also  of  the  influence  exercised  by  economic  institutions 
upon  moral  and  legal  ideas.  The  only  contribution  we  have  towards 
the  subject  is  Professor  Ashley’s  account  of  **the  influence  of  the 
Fathers,”  which  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  us  wish  for  more. 

As  a  partial  set-ofi*  to  these  limitations  of  view,  I  may  mention 
the  articles  npon  **  Labour  Exchange  ”  and  **  Labour  Motes  ” — the  only 
subject,  by  the  way,  npon  which  (as  being  ancient  history)  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  Socialist  has  been  invited. 

There  is  one  use  of  a  dictionary  which  is  certainly  attended  to  by 
the  English  dictionary,  but  incompletely,  and  that  is  its  bibliographical 
use.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  bibliographies  are  often  incomplete, 
but  that  they  are  undiscriminating  ;  they  offer  no  help  to  any  one  who 
is  not  himself  able  to  discriminate  between  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
authorities. 

Our  general  criticism  of  the  dictionary — from  a  purely  economic 
standpoint — is  that  it  might  well  have  been  less  utilitarian  and  more 
scientific,  less  dogmatic  and  more  adventurous.  It  might  have  been 
confined  to  a  limited  number  of  experts,  and  should  have  aimed  at 
presenting  the  development  of  economic  theory  and  economic  institutions 
up  to  the  present  time,  together  with  some  account  and  appreciation  of 
present  tendencies  in  fact  or  theory.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  total 
impression  a  re.  der  could  derive  from  the  encyclopsedic  volume  before 
us  ;  and  yet  some  such  total  impression  seems  to  be  kept  in  view.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  will  get  a  good  deal  of  sporadic  information,  and 
may  occasionally  chance  upon  a  fruitful  idea  or  suggestion ;  but  he 
will  have  to  do  the  exploration  for  himself,  and  though  he  may  chance 
upon  a  gem,  he  must  be  prepared  to  fail  in  finding  what  he  wants  in 
the  place  where  he  expects  to  find  it.  As  Professor  Edgeworth  says 
(under  Luck)  of  socialistic  remedies,  the  search  will  be  **  somewhat 
aleatory,”  for  there  is  no  index,  only  a  catalogue  of  articles  at  one  end 
of  the  volume,  and  a  key  to  initials  at  the  other  ;  there  is  no  means  of 
telling  (at  a  glance)  where  a  particular  point  may  be  discussed,  or  what 
articles  a  particular  writer  has  contributed.  The  dictionary  has 
certainly  added  rather  unnecessarily  to  the  field  of  research. 

Among  articles  which  will  perhaps  be  most  readily  and  widely 
appreciated,  may  be  mentioned  the  accounts  of  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  schools  ;  the  initials  representing  Mr.  Bonar  and  Mr.  Price 
are  a  guarantee  of  careful  and  instructed  statement ;  and  a  special 
recognition  is  due  to  Professor  Edgeworth’s  elegant  and  incisive  con¬ 
tributions,  but  more  particularly  to  his  valuable  account  of  Mill.  It  is 
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really  an  analysis  of  Mill’s  Principles,  with  a  running  commentary  ; 
but  even  Professor  Edgeworth  seems  affected  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  dictionary,  and  may  be  said  to  understate  Mill’s  appreciation  of 
Socialism,  when  he  describes  his  ideal  as  **  such  a  modification  of  the 
idea  of  property  as  will  make  the  institution  work  better  than  at 
present ;  ”  a  statement  which  seems  more  ingenious  than  true.  When 
it  is  further  stated  that  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Cannan,  and  Mr.  Hewins  are 
among  the  contributors,  the  readers  of  this  Review  will  be  satisfied 
that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  dictionary  representative 
of  expert  authority.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  dictionary  cannot  fail  to 
give  a  striking  impression  of  the  energy  and  industry  with  which 
economic  studies  are  being  prosecuted  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  ;  and  after,  I  hope,  not  too  long  an  interval  of  criticism, 
I  end  as  I  began,  with  hearty  appreciation  and  grateful  recognition  of 
Mr.  Palgrave’s  painstaking  and  successful  labours. 

Sidney  Ball. 

LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  LONDON. 

Edited  by  Chables  Booth,  [Vol.  ix.  454  pp.  8vo.  1$.  6d. 

net.  Macmillan.  London,  1897.] 

This  volume  concludes  the  present  series  of  Mr.  Booth’s  investiga¬ 
tions.  But  his  introduction  contains  a  very  welcome  promise,  namely, 
to  give  us  three  more  volumes,  in  which  he  proposes  to  estimate  the 
forces  for  good  or  evil  that  are  at  work  in  London,  and  to  attempt  a 
final  balancing  of  hopes  and  fears.  This  will  be  a  fitting  conclusion 
of  the  splendid  work  which  Mr.  Booth  and  his  helpers  have  under¬ 
taken,  and  will  excite  the  more  interest  from  the  rigorous  impartiality 
which  has  marked  their  utterances  hitherto.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts,  called  “  Comparisons,”  “  Survey,”  “  Conclusions,” 
of  which  the  last  is  of  the  most  general  interest.  The  first  part, 
however,  contains  much  that  is  valuable — for  instance,  the  comparison 
between  crowding  and  apparent  poverty.  The  former  test  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  street-sellers,  coal-porters,  and  dock  labourers 
are  the  poorest  sections  of  the  population ;  and  this  seems  to  be  not 
far  from  the  truth.  Crowding  and  low  earnings  do  not  always  corre¬ 
spond,  the  former  being  affected  also  by  irregularity  of  employment 
and  by  drunkenness,  etc.  Mr.  Booth  is  now  inclined  to  draw  the  line 
of  poverty  a  little  above  the  twenty-one  shillings  a  week  upon  which 
he  fixed  in  his  earlier  volumes ;  but  since  the  earnings  do  not  all 
reach  the  home,  it  is  difficult  to  be  exact.  The  comparisons  between 
increasing  and  decreasing  trades  are  interesting,  as  indicating  changes 
in  the  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  while  the 
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trade  in  books,  toys,  and  amusements  generally,  is  increasing,  there 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  publican’s,  and  a  great  improvement 
in  the  milkman’s,  business. 

The  second  part  is  a  summary  or  analysis  of  the  contents  of  all  the 
preceding  volumes,  and,  as  such,  contains  nothing  new ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  be  reminded  of  some  of  the  most  striking  generalizations  of 
these  earlier  books,  as,  for  instance,  that  **  the  burthen  of  the  useless 
class  is  borne  by  the  class  just  above  them  ;  ”  that  those  who  cannot 
get  work  for  themselves  can  seldom  keep  it  if  it  is  got  for  them  ;  and 
— with  reference  to  women’s  work — that  a  man’s  wife  and  daughters 
may  be  his  helpmates,  but  other  men’s  rivals. 

The  third  part  is  very  valuable  and  interesting,  though  some  of 
Mr.  Booth’s  conclusions  are,  of  course,  more  disputable  than  his 
figures.  He  begins  by  showing  that,  in  London  at  any  rate,  the  day 
of  small  businesses  is  by  no  means  over,  in  spite  of  the  tendency, 
which  no  doubt  exists,  towards  extreme  division  of  labour.  Cycles 
of  depression  in  trade  recur,  he  thinks,  almost  as  regularly  and 
inevitably  as  winter  follows  summer.  Those  who  save  money  in  the 
fat  years  need  not  suffer  by  them  at  all ;  indeed,  they  have  their  good 
side,  for  they  encourage  ingenuity,  and  weed  out  the  incapable. 
Mr.  Booth  is  not  blind  to  the  cruel  aspect  of  competition ;  but  he 
thinks  it  right  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  strong  points  of  the 
system — its  extraordinary  efficiency  in  evoking  the  full  powers,  mental 
and  bodily,  of  all  concerned  in  it,  and  the  cheapness  which,  while  it 
makes  life  harder  for  the  producer,  makes  it  correspondingly  easier  for 
the  consumer,  so  that  if  all  were  both  consumers  and  producers  a  fair 
balance  might  be  struck.  He  gives  a  caution  against  indiscriminate 
denunciation  of  profit,  the  desire  for  which  **i8  the  motive  which 
mainly  actuates  managemetU.”  The  importance  of  management  as  a 
distinct  form  of  industrial  effort  has  only  had  full  recognition,  he 
thinks,  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Booth  has  no  great  faith  in  the  power  of  trade  unions  to  alter 
materially  the  conditions  of  labour.  Bates  of  wages  are  determined 
at  bottom  by  general  conditions,  and  depend  on  subtle  forms  of  com* 
petition  which  no  combination  can  evade.  In  many  cases  where 
the  union  has  maintained  a  high  rate  of  wages,  the  result  is  that 
the  well-behaved  and  competent  workmen  support  the  vicious  and 
incompetent. 

'  He  is  not  afraid  to  hold  a  brief  for  some  **  sweaters,”  who  are  often 
driven  even  more  than  they  drive.  It  is  not  the  ”  sweating  system  ” 
that  is  responsible  for  the  heartless  exploitation  of  human  beings 
which  undoubtedly  goes  on  ;  for  the  best  and  the  worst  conditions  of 
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emplojment  maj  prevail  under  any  system.  The  pressure  has  been 
accentuated  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  rage  for  cheapness  which 
infects  the  vast  majority  of  purchasers,  who  welcome  the  lowest  range 
of  prices  that  competition  can  secure,  though  it  be  incompatible  with 
fair  conditions  of  employment. 

The  “living  wage”  Mr.  Booth  calls  the  will-o’-the-wisp  of  the 
social  reformer  ;  and  the  “  minimum  wage  ”  is  little  better.  The 
higher  the  minimum  is,  the  more  exclusive  does  the  trade  union 
become,  till  so  many  are  excluded  that  effective  organization  becomes 
impossible.  It  gives  the  less  efficient  more,  and  the  more  efficient 
less,  than  they  deserve ;  for  a  high  minimum  means  a  low  maximum. 
However,  the  i^tation  for  a  living  wage,  like  that  against  long  hours, 
has  awakened  the  public  conscience ;  and  we  may  be  thankful  that 
the  modem  world  is  ready,  not  only  to  see  the  necessity  of  life,  but  of 
a  life  worth  living. 

It  would  take  np  too  much  space  to  summarize  all  the  valuable 
discussions  which  form  the  subjects  of  these  chapters.  Attention  may 
be  called,  in  conclusion,  to  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  vices  and 
irregularities  to  which  the  cleverett  workmen  in  many  trades  are 
prone ;  to  the  immense  importance  which  the  writer  attaches  to 
education  as  an  elevating  influence  ;  to  the  mischief  done  by  encourag¬ 
ing  street-loafers  and  cadgers  of  all  kinds  ;  and  to  the  short  but 
effective  criticism  of  the  undifferentiated  labour  unit,  on  which  social¬ 
istic  calculations  and  plans  of  action  almost  depend.  It  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Booth  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  Socialist, 
and  his  conclusions  may  be  unwelcome  to  some  readers  on  that  ground, 
bnt  they  are  based  on  such  wide  inductions  that  they  must  command 
respect  and  careful  consideration  from  all  quarters.  However,  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  for  discussing  the  general  conclusions  at  which 
Mr.  Booth  has  arrived ;  for  this  we  must  wait  till  the  three  additional 
volumes,  which  will  be  eagerly  looked  for,  are  given  to  the  world. 

W.  R.  Inge. 

AGBABPOLITIK.  By  Dr.  L.  Brent ano.  [145  pp.  8vo.  3 
marks.  Cotta.  Stuttgart,  1897.^ 

This  treatise  is  intended  as  a  manual  of  the  theory  of  agricultural 
economy.  In  the  opening  chapter,  where  Professor  Brentano 
investigates  the  properties  of  the  soil  economically  considered,  he 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  its  monopoly  value  is  exclusively  derived 
from  its  character  as  a  limited  surface,  and  from  whatever  advantages 
may  be  due  to  its  situation.  “  Each  piece  of  ground  is  a  fraction  of  the 
earth’s  surface  ;  .  .  .  such  a  fraction  cannot  be  produced.”  So,  also. 
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natural  advantages  of  climate  and  accessibilitj  due  to  position  cannot 
be  artificially  augmented.  This  proposition  needs  some  qualification,  for 
the  available  surface  of  the  earth  can  be,  and  has  actually  been,  added 
to  by  the  reclamation  of  land  from  the  sea,  as  in  Holland  and  our  own 
fen  districts.  The  operations  of  man  are  known  to  have  also  affected 
climate.  After  passing  in  review  the  several  stages  through  which 
the  practice  of  agriculture  has  passed,  from  the  simple  alternation  of 
corn  and  pasture  on  the  same  ground  and  the  three-field  system  to  the 
rotation  of  crops,  and  so  on,  the  author  discusses  the  merits  of  intensive 
cultivation — intensive,  it  may  be,  either  in  regard  to  the  labour  bestowed 
on  the  ground,  or  to  the  capital  invested  in  it,  or  to  both.  Whether 
intensive  cultivation  of  either  description  is  worth  undertaking  depends, 
he  affirms,  not  on  the  amount  of  raw  produce  yielded,  but  on  the  net 
gain  obtained.  To  increase  the  amount  of  the  yield  by  more  intensive 
cultivation,  is  advisable  only  when  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  labour 
and  of  capital  to  the  price  obtained  for  crops,  etc.,  is  a  favourable  one. 
He  qualifies  his  acceptance  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  with  the 
important  limitation  that  it  applies  only  so  far  as  no  new  methods  of 
cultivation  are  introduced.  In  cases  where  agriculture  by  itself  is 
found  not  to  pay,  he  suggests  that  the  preparation  of  the  raw  article 
produced  might  be  combined  with  it.  Thus,  sugar-refining  and 
brewing,  not  to  mention  making  cheese,  might  be  combined  with  the 
cultivation  of  beet-root,  barley,  and  hops.  Compared  with  such 
ambitious  projects,  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  that  fanners  might 
turn  the  produce  of  their  orchards  into  jam  seems  modest  indeed. 

After  deducing  from  the  history  of  the  English  land  system  the 
inference  that  a  right  of  property  in  and  a  free  power  of  disposition 
over  the  soil  have  been  the  necessary  antecedent  or  accompaniment  of 
a  transition  from  the  ruder  to  the  more  thorough  agricultural  processes. 
Professor  Brentano  proceeds  to  state  his  conception  of  the  main 
justification  for  such  proprietary  rights.  His  argument  is  based  on 
expediency.  It  may  thus  be  summarized.  Not  only  is  the  total  land 
surface' absolutely  limited  in  quantity,  but  the  amount  of  surface  which 
is  at  any  given  time  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating  is  much  more 
limited.  But,  unlike  the  total  surface,  it  is  susceptible  of  extension, 
as  by  draining  marshes,  terracing  the  sides  of  hills,  and  so  on.  This 
it  will  be  worth  no  one’s  while  to  do,  unless  he  can  either  appropriate 
the  produce  or  dispose  of  the  usufruct  of  the  ground  he  has  reclaimed. 
He  must  be  entitled  to  sell  such  land  or  to  let  it  at  a  rent,  as  well  as 
to  cultivate  it  himself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  the  general  interest 
that  the  price  shall  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  encouragement 
of  improvements,  in  order  that  the  land  may  become  subdivided  to  the 
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point  at  which  intensire  cultiyation  will  be  most  practicable  and 
profitable. 

Lastlj,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  higher  and  more  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  soil  that  Dr.  Brentano  stronglj  deprecates  the  imposition  of  the 
import  dnty  on  corn  advocated  by  the  Agrarian  Party.  The  stress  of 
foreign  competition,  he  asserts,  is  necessary  to  spur  on  the  bncolic 
intelligence  to  greater  enterprise  and  initiative,  and  he  quotes,  in 
support  of  this  contention,  the  fact  that,  during  the  constant  increase 
in  the  price  of  farm  produce  which  took  place  during  the  half-century 
between  1820  and  1870,  the  Glerman  peasantry  clung  to  an  antiquated 
system  of  husbandry,  since  they  had  no  sufficient  inducement,  such  as 
competition  would  have  afforded,  to  seek  more  productive  methods. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppinoton. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE.  By  William  Leighton  Jordan, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  etc.  Seventh  Edition, 
[xxi.,  187  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Longmans.  London,  1896.j 

This  book  is  published  at  a  disadvantage.  Being  the  seventh 
edition,  it  contains  some  ninety  pages  of  preface,  opening  with  the 
preface  to  the  seventh  edition.  So  much  of  the  book  accordingly  has 
to  be  read  backwards.  As  to  the  main  body  of  the  work,  it  does  not 
very  much  matter  in  what  order  the  six  chapters  are  read.  They  are 
papers  read  or  published  at  different  times  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
Mr.  Jordan  spent  his  exile  from  England,  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
the  professional  philosophers,  who  cannot  forgive  a  merchant's  clerk 
for  having  become  the  discoverer  of  the  action  of  astral  gravitation, 
and  for  having,  by  means  of  that  discovery,  corrected  the  fundamental 
error  which  pervades  what  they  have  for  two  centuries  been  teaching 
as  the  *Laws  of  Motion ’"(p.  101).  Mr.  Jordan  is  also  author  of 
works  on  the  Ocean,  its  Tides  and  Currents,"  and  on  the  New 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  so  that  we  may  expect  that  breadth 
of  view  so  essential  in  dealing  with  a  great  subject.  As  to  his  practical 
qualification  for  the  treatment  of  monetary  questions,  we  learn  that  in 
Buenos  Ayres  he  acted  as  envoy  plenipotentiary  for  a  mercantile 
bank,  which  we  believe  no  longer  exists. 

From  the  manner  of  their  publication,  the  various  chapters  are  slightly 
disconnected,  and  have  the  additional  disadvantage  of  overlapping. 
Many  of  the  arguments  in  one  chapter  are  only  restated  in  different 
terms  in  the  next,  which  was  orginally  intended  for  a  different  audience. 
As  repetition  never  tends  to  strengthen  a  book,  this  method  is  likely  to 
cause  annoyance  to  many  of  Mr.  Jordan’s  readers.  It  is  also  very 
irritating  to  find  that  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  consists  of  replies 
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to  the  diBcossion  of  some  of  the  papers  on  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  read,  especiallj  as  one  can  only  guess  at  the  argiunents  which 
Mr.  Jordan’s  opponents  used.  It  might  have  been  unwise,  bnt  it 
would  certainlj  have  been  interesting,  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  had 
been  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  game  of  setting  up  men 
of  straw  and  knocking  them  down  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
controversialists,  bnt,  when  the  men  of  straw  are  so  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  that  the  spectator  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  hit  or  not, 
the  game  is  robbed  of  the  little  interest  that  it  is  capable  of  exciting,' 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  in  favour  of  bimetallism,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  England’s  duty  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Jordan  contends  that 
Lord  Liverpool’s  Act  in  1816,  closing  the  English  mint  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  was  an  injustice  to  the  national  debtor.  When  the 
debt  was  contracted,  the  debtor  had  the  option  of  paying  either  in  silver 
or  gold,  but  after  gold  had  been  declared  to  be  the  only  legal  tender, 
both  interest  and  principal  had  to  be  paid  in  gold.  The  full  effect  of 
this  was  not,  however,  felt  until  1873,  when  Parliament  demonetized 
silver.  Mr.  Jordan  contends  that  this  action  so  increased  the  demand 
for  gold,  that  it  was  forced  to  an  artificial  value,  and  the  national  debtor 
must  now  pay  back  his  debt  in  coin  of  a  higher  standard  of  value.  It 
is  argued  that  silver  has  not  depreciated,  but  the  apparent  depreciation 
is  dne  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  gold.  As  long  as  silver  is  kept 
out  of  circulation,  this  increase  will  continue.  The  national  debtor, 
having  borrowed  under  a  double  standard,  should  have  the  right  to  pay 
back  either  in  silver  or  gold.  To  remedy  this  injustice,  silver  must 
be  readmitted  into  circulation  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold.  Even  if  other 
countries  will  not  agree  to  establish  a  double  standard,  England  must 
do  this  in  the  hope  that  the  double  standard  will  ultimately  spread  to 
other  nations.  This,  of  course,  is  bimetallism  in  its  most  extreme 
form.  The  weakness  of  the  argument  is  that  Mr.  Jordan  will  not 
admit  that  silver  has  proved  unfit  to  be  a  standard  of  value.  He 
believes  that  by  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coiqage  of  silver,  the 
market  value  of  silver  would  gradually  rise  to  its  mint  value.  So  it 
would,  when  we  began  to  reach  the  limits  of  our  silver  supply.  But 
as  soon  as  silver-mining  was  made  such  a  profitable  undertaking,  the 
world  wonld  be  flooded  with  snch  a  quantity  of  silver  that  it  could 
not  be  absorbed  without,  not  only  redncing  the  artificial  premium,  which 
may  at  present  exist  on  gold,  but  greatly  depreciating  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  from  what  it  stood  at  either  in  1816  or  at  any  subseqnent 
time.  The  immediate  rise  in  prices  wonld  be  enormous,  and,  as  wages 
are  the  last  thing  to  be  affected  by  a  rise  in  prices,  snch  a  change  could 
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not  be  carried  out  without  great  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Add  to  this  the  dislocation  of  English  trade  and  the  risk  to 
commercial  interests,  and  whoir  would  gain  by  such  a  change,  except 
the  silTer^prodncing  countries  ? 

But  Mr.  Jordan  gives  away  his  case  by  some  rash  admissions  made 
in  the  last  chapter.  **  It  is  an  open  question  whether  under  existing 
circumstances  the  attempt  of  England  to  return  to  bimetallism  would 
practically  give  us  a  double  standard  or  a  silver  standard."  However, 
^  justice  requires  the  readmission  of  silver,  and  that  should  override  all 
nice  distinctions  of  opinion  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  the  silver, 
the  gold,  or  the  double  standard"  (pp.  164,  166.)  The  justice  which  is 
reckless  6f  the  risks  of  changing  a  gold  into  a  silver  standard  would 
be  not  only  blind,  but  mad.  Further  on  we  read,  "  The  first  effect  of 
the  restoration  of  the  double  standard "  (or  it  might  be  the  silver 
standard)  in  England  would  be  an  immediate  tcranUtle  between  the 
English^  French,  and  other  mints  for  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
first  purchases  of  silver  for  coinage.  .  .  .  For  as  regards  this  special 
point,  the  effect  of  legislation  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  game  at  cards, 
by  which  no  wealth  is  created,  though  money  changes  hands  "  (p.  168). 
The  italics  are  mine,  not  Mr.  Jordan’s.  These  are  not  high  principles 
of  monetary  science,  and  surely  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman¬ 
ship  to  open  the  door  so  very  wide  for  gambling  and  sharp  practices. 

There  is  an  appendix,  containing  a  series  of  letters  from  Mr. 
Jordan  to  the  Economist,  and  a  report  of  a  lecture  which  he  de¬ 
livered  on  the  change  of  the  standard  of  value,  in  England,  in  India, 
and  in  the  Roman  empire. 

The  preface  to  the  seventh  edition,  which  1  have  reserved  to  the 
end,  because  it  is  evidently  the  author’s  latest  utterance  on  bimetallism, 
is  a  defence  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Chicago  platform.  He  quotes 
largely  from  Mr.  Bryan’s  speeches,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  restoration 
of  bimetallism  in  the  United  States  will  take  away  from  gold  just 
as  much  of  its  purchasing  power  as  was  added  to  it  by  the  demone¬ 
tization  of  silver  in  the  United  States."  On  the  general  question, 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Jordan  seem  in  complete  agreement. 

W.  A.  CumnNaHAX-CKAio. 

ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE.  By  L.  L.  Peick, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  [Crown  8vo.  6s.  Methuen. 
London,  1896.] 

Mr.  Price  is  a  frequent  and  prominent  contributor  to  economic 
societies  and  journals,  and  he  has  here  brought  together  a  selection 
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of  papers  under  a  title  which  is  meant  to  give  to  their  republication 
a  unity  of  idea  and  purpose  which  might  not  have  been  at  first 
sight  apparent  But  one  of  the  privileges  claimed  for  the  political 
economist  by  Mr.  Price  is  that  of  **  disclosing  to  others  the  unseen," 
and  Mr.  Price  has  certainly  succeeded  in  giving  to  a  series  of  occa* 
sional  papers  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  reality  of  a  book. 
The  essays  may  be  taken  to  embody  and  illustrate  the  author’s  con¬ 
viction  that  economic  theory  supplies  at  once  a  regulative  ideal  and 
a  constructive  guide  for  economic  practice.  Mr.  Price,  however, 
tends  to  hover  between  the  regulative  and  constructive  conception  of 
economic  science.  As  a  regulative  ideal,  economic  theory  is  dis¬ 
trustful  of  panaceas ;  it  is  at  once  critical  and  catholic.  It  should 
maintain  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  towards  competing 
schemes  of  social  reform ;  every  method  is  worth  trying,  but  no 
method  is  worth  very  much.  In  fact,  the  practical  economist  cannot 
be  too  empirical ;  he  must  aim  at  **  animated  moderation,"  but  more 
especially  moderation.  This  is  what  Mr.  Price  calls  the  moral  of  the 
present  position ;  but  it  seems  more  like  an  abdication  than  an 
apotheosis  of  theory.  The  highest  result  of  economic  theory  is  a 
reasoned  belief  in  the  precariousness  and  impotence  of  theory.  Economic 
theory,  in  fact,  seems  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  philosopher’s  ^  thing 
in  itself"  in  relation  to  the  things  of  the  world — a  position  of 
oHum  cum  dignitate.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  dismal  ’’  result,  and 
it  would  throw  us  back  upon  a  policy  of  wise  negation,  or,  at  best, 
discreet  empiricism.  But,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British 
Association,  this  is  just  the  position  of  economic  theory  that  Mr. 
Price  energetically  repudiates.  We  are  here  told  that  it  is  just  the 
theorist  who  is  most  practical.  The  economic  philosopher  should  also 
be  the  economic  ruler  and  statesman.  Before,  we  were  told  that 
unearned  increment"  is  unimpeachable  in  theory,  but  unworkable  in 
practice ;  we  are  now  told  that  bimetallism  ought  to  be  pot  into 
practice  because  it  is  unexceptionable  in  theory.  This  uncertainty 
of  utterance  is  somewhat  significant :  if  it  is  still  the  voice  of  the 
economic  theorist,  it  is  also  the  voice  of  the  college  treasurer.  And 
is  not  Mr.’  Price  himself,  when  he  is  thinking  of  **  low  prices  "  rather 
than  of  **  low  wages,"  more  **  animated  "  than  “  moderate  "  ?  Grant 
the  theoretical  superiority  of  bimetallism,  is  it  so  certain  that  a 
monetary  remedy  is  an  industrial  panacea,  or,  indeed,  that  it  might 
not  be  an  added  element  of  derangement  ?  We  seem  to  miss  any 
reference  to  ‘‘  the  critical  and  catholic  "  temper,  or  to  the  distinction 
between  theory  and  practice,  with  which  Mr.  Price  usually  confronts 
the  industrial  reformer. 
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The  trath  is,  that  Mr.  Price  implicitly  adopts  the  frankly  com¬ 
mercial  theory  of  industrial  economy.  The  economic  theory  to 
which  he  appeals’  is  the  theory  which  explains  the  working  of 
commercial  competition ;  and  Mr.  Price  seems  to  assume  throughout 
that  explanation  is  identical  with  justification.  He  refuses  to  raise 
the  question  whether  “  the  most  profound,  the  most  accurate,  and 
the  most  comprehensive  theory  ’’  of  commercial  competition  may  not 
be  its  condemnation.  The  present  wages  system,”  Mr.  Price  says, 
'*  is  not  only  widely  prevalent  in  fact,  but  it  is,  in  a  sense,  natural 
iu  theory.”  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
only  industrial  reform  about  which  Mr.  Price  allows  himself  to  be 
animated”  is  a  remedy  for  low  prices,  while  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  industrial  conflict  which  he  approves  is  that  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  wages  by  a  sliding  scale,  on  the  principle,  that  is,  of  the  con¬ 
current  variation  of  wages  and  prices.  And  why  ?  Becanso  wages 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  determined  by  competition,  or  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ^  natural  ”  theory,  wages  would  depend  upon  prices,  and  not  vice 
vend.  Mr.  Price,  therefore,  begs  the  whole  question  when  he  says 
that  **  the  sliding-scale  is  an  economic  principle.”  That  wages  should 
fluctuate  with  market  prices,  is  what  economic  theory  might  expect 
from  commercial  competition ;  but  is  it  a  desirable  consummation  ? 
And  has  Mr.  Price  considered  how  disastrous,  in  view  of  the  course  of 
prices  since  1870,  anything  like  the  general  adoption  of  a  sliding-scale 
would  have  been  to  the  wage-earner  ? 

The  real  significance  of  the  more  careful  analysb  of  value  which 
Mr.  Price  places  to  the  credit  of  the  classical  economists,  is  that  it 
reveals  the  true  inwardness  of  commercial  competition,  and  demon¬ 
strates  the  impossibility  of  finding  in  its  method  the  elements  of  a 
healthy  or  a  rational  industrial  system.  Mr.  Price  closes  his  book 
with  a  panegyric  of  Marshall’s  treatise  on  Political  Economy  ;  but  he 
omits  any  reference  to  what  is,  perhaps,  its  most  significant  note. 
Professor  Marshall  observes  that  it  is  the  social  question — as  formu¬ 
lated  by  Socialists — which  ‘‘  gives  to  economic  studies  their  chief  and 
their  highest  interest.”  Political  economy,  he  tells  us,  is  a  study  of 
the  causes,  not  merely  of  wealth,  but  of  poverty  ;  motives  to  collective 
action  are  as  economic  as  motives  to  individual  action ;  and  he 
concludes  his  “  preliminary  survey  ”  with  a  series  of  questions 
which  certainly  go  to  the  root  df  the  industrial  system,  questions 
which  economic  science  undertakes  to  analyze  and  investigate.  It 
is  true  that  these  questions  receive  wonderfully  little  direct  elucida¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  Professor  Marshall’s  inquiries  into  value ; 
but,  indirectly,  these  inquiries  raise  just  those  questions  as  to  the 
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working  of  commercial  competition  at  which  Mr.  Price  himself  stops 
short 

Mr.  Price  has  very  little  sympathy  with  the  theoretical  reformer, 
and  tells  him  in  so  many  words  that  he  is  a  doctrinaire.  Bat  negation 
may  be  as  theoretic  as  affirmation,  and  a  critic  of  doctrinaires  may 
be  a  greater  doctrinaire  himself.  Mr.  Price’s  programme  of  reform 
is  restricted  to  what  he  considers  ^natural  in  theory,”  that  is  the 
theory  of  commercial  competition ;  he  looks,  therefore,  with  favour  upon 
sliding  scales  for  wages  and  upon  international  bimetallism,  while  he 
demonstrates  the  weaknesses  that  beset  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  unearned  increment  or  betterment,  of  profit-sharing  or  co-operative 
production,  to  **  practice.”  On  such  questions  Mr.  Price  prefers  to  be 
eminently  safe  and  judicial  The  **  economic  ”  bias  is  certainly  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  relations  between  economic  theory 
and  proposals  of  practical  economic  reform.  It  would  appear  from 
Mr.  Price’s  book  that  the  owning  and  the  employing  classes  have 
much  more  to  expect  from  the  application  of  economic  science  (as 
understood  by  Mr.  Price)  to  practice  than  the  rest  of  the  community  : 
and  this  is  just  what  we  should  expect.  It  would,  however,  be  fairer 
to  Mr.  Price’s  position  to  say  that  he  takes  the  point  of  view,  not  so 
much  of  the  employer,  as  of  the  ”  entrepreneur  system  ”  of  industry  : 
if  society  depends  upon  the  stimulus  and  the  efficiency  of  this  system, 
anything  which  advantages  the  position  of  the  employer  advantages  the 
position  of  the  wage-earner  and  the  consumer.  This  seems  to  be  the 
logic  of  Mr.  Price’s  attitude  towards  industrial  reform  ;  its  premisses 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  review. 

Mr.  Price’s  book  is  so  admirable  in  style  and  temper,  so  instructed 
and  instructive,  that  it  may  well  give  weight  to  a  position,  both  in 
regard  to  economic  science  and  economic  reforms,  which  a  less  theoretical 
economist  is  inclined  to  regard  as  inadequate  and  unsatisfying.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  a  general  criticism  of  the  partial  character  of  the 
argument ;  there  is  much  more  I  could  have  said  in  appreciation  of 
its  many  merits  and  excellencies.  Mr.  Price’s  criticisms  of  current 
reforms,  even  if  they  leave  the  problems  themselves  unanswered,  are 
none  the  less  apt,  and  his  notes  of  warning,  if  somewhat  obvious,  are 
none  the  less  seasonable  ;  while  the  whole  book  is  eminently  luminous, 
readable  and  interesting  throughout. 


Sidney  Ball. 
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life  in  west  LONDON  :  A  Study  and  a  Contrast.  By  Abthub 
Shbbwell.  [188  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Methnen.  Lon¬ 
don,  1897.] 

The  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  The  reader  naturally  expects 
to  find  it  dealing  with  the  western  portion  of  London  as  a  whole,  or  at 
any  rate  with  a  particular  district  typical  of  that  portion.  Instead  of 
this,  he  is  told,  on  the  first  page,  that  he  is  going  to  read  about  ^  the 
area  of  Soho  and  the  immediately  surrounding  district.”  It  is  true  that 
the  address  of  Soho  is  W.,”  but  it  is  on  the  extreme  eastern  border 
of  the  W.  district,  and  in  no  way  representative. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  “  Soho  and  the  immediately  surrounding 
district  ”  ?  The  Local  Government  boundaries  and  divisions  at  this 
particular  point  reach  the  climax  of  absurdity,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  Mr.  Sherwell’s  statistics,  which  are  plentiful,  deal  with  five 
different  areas.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  single  (civil)  parish  of 
St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  a  compact  block  of  fifty-three  acres,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Wardour  Street,  on  the  north  by  Oxford  Street,  and  on  the 
east  and  south,  roughly  speaking,  by  Charing  Cross  Road  and 
Leicester  Square.  Secondly,  there  is  what  Mr.  Sherwell  probably 
regards  as  the  real  Soho,  viz.  this  civil  parish  of  St.  Anne’s  along  with 
two  ecclesiastical  parishes,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  and  St.  Luke’s,  Berwick  Street,  which  comprise  the  northern 
part  of  the  area  between  Wardour  Street  and  Regent  Street.  Third, 
there  is  the  Soho  of  school-board  administration,  and  of  Mr.  Booth’s 
classification  by  districts,  which  includes  besides  these  areas  the 
remainder  of  the  block  between  Wardour  Street  and  Regent  Street, 
and  also  on  the  other  side  of  St.  Anne’s,  a  long  spur  in  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields  lying  between  Long  Acre  and  Castle  Street,  and  extending 
to  Drury  Lane.  Fourth,  there  is  the  union  and  registration  district  of 
Westminster,  which  does  not  include  Westminster  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  but  consists  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  and  St.  James,  West¬ 
minster,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  third  area,  minus  the  eastern 
spur  and  plus  Pall  Mall  and  everything  north  of  it  up  to  Conduit 
Street.  Fifth,  there  is  the  sanitary  district  of  the  Strand  which, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  actually  consists  of  three  detached  portions : 
(1)  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  (2)  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden  (an  island  in  the 
middle  of  St.  Martin),  and  (3)  St.  Mary  le  Strand  with  St.  Clement 
Danes,  the  Rolls,  and  the  Savoy,  an  area  which  goes  eastwards  as  far 
as  the  Record  Office.  The  population  of  the  varions  areas  can  only  be 
shown  in  tabular  form. 
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KctIwIm- 

UcaL 

m. 

School 

BoutL 

IV. 

Weotmin- 
Wcr  Union. 

V. 

Strand 

DMilet. 

St  Anne’s,  Soho . 

12,317 

12317 

12,317 

12317 

12317 

St  John  and  St  Lake  ... 

— 

10,601 

10,601 

10,601 

— 

School  Board,  eastern  spur 

— 

— 

13*7 

— 

— 

School  Board,  south-west  part 

— 

— 

7,680 

7,680 

— 

St  James,  sonth-west  part 

St  Paul,  Govent  Garden  ... 

— 

— 

— 

6,711 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,112 

St.  Mary,  St  CHement,  etc. 

— 

— 

— 

10,663 

Totals  . 

12,317 

22,921 

32,118 

37,312 

25,122 

Mr.  Sherwell  leaps  over  any  difficulties  which  might  occur  to  the 
pedant  by  the  simple  process  of  supposing  that  Soho  proper,  whatever 
exactly  it  may  be,  always  exercises  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
statistics  of  the  area  of  which  it,  or  at  any  rate  that  part  of  it  comprised 
in  St.  Anne’s,  forms  a  part  His  conclusion  is  that  Soho  cannot  be 
favourably  compared  with  any  considerable  portion  of  London.  It  is 
overcrowded,  its  labour  is  casual  and  intermittent,  and  morally  it  is  a 
sink.  But  is  this  news  ?  Probably  no  disinterested  person  would  have 
disputed  a  statement  to  this  effect  before  Mr.  Sherwell  had  marshalled 
his  statistics  and  described  the  results  of  his  observations.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  attack  ?  Mr.  Sherwell’s  book  suggests  the  groan  of 
the  despairing  relative  of  the  sick,  rather  than  the  prescription  or  even 
the  diagnosis  of  the  skilful  physiciau.  For  overcrowding  he  has  two 
remedies — a  more  vigorous  euforcement  of  the  law,  and  the  construction 
of  blocks.  As  to  the  first,  it  ought  surely  to  be  obvious  that  **  force  is 
no  remedy  ”  for  overcrowding  that  comes  from  economic  conditions  : 
the  law  may  be  useful  for  preventing  extreme  examples  of  more  or  less 
voluntary  overcrowding,  but  it  never  did  and  never  will  prevent  the 
general  and  diffused  overcrowding  which 'is  the  result  of  a  particular 
spot  being  convenient  to  live  in.  The  building  of  blocks,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  it  tends  to  reduce  the  density  of  population  per  room, 
increases  it  per  acre.  The  only  true  remedy  for  overcrowding  is  to 
diminish  the  relative  convenience  of  the  overcrowded  area  ;  and  the  only 
way  to  do  this  is  by  making  it  easy,  instead  of  tedious,  expensive,  and 
difficult,  to  get  from  the  inside  of  London  to  the  outside.  As  to  the 
industrial  evils,  Mr.  Sherwell  has  little  to  propose  except  that  people 
should  order  their  clothes  and  their  servants’  liveries  at  slack  times, 
and  that  outworking  should  be  abolished.  The  second  suggestion  is 
probably  impracticable  ;  the  first  has  often  been  made  before,  which  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  again,  as  it  has  never 
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been  adopted  to  any  considerable  extent.  Wonld  it  not  be  possible  for 
the  shops  to  offer  their  customers  a  heavier  discount  on  orders  given 
daring  the  slack  season  ?  As  to  morals,  Mr.  Sherwell  insists  that 
the  effect — the  logical,  inevitable  effect — of  the  idleness  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  West  is  entirely  demoralizing,  and  those  who  are  concerned 
to  discover  the  nltimate  cause  of  the  miserable  but  pathetic  infamy  of 
Piccadilly  should  begin  to  look  for  it  in  the  idle  luxury  and  vicious 
irresponsibility  of  West  End  life."  Yet  two  pages  later  be  appeals  to 
the  very  people  who  are  leading  this  life:  **  If  these,  or  any  considerable 
proportion  of  them,  could  be  aroused  to  an  intelligent  and  practical 
sympathy  with  the  just  and  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  poor  (as 
distinct  from  the  unawakened  ignorance  that  so  often  lurks  in  the  very 
sympathy  of  those  who  watch  the  problem  from  afar),  the  day  of  the 
true  social  reformation  would  have  dawned."  All  honour  to  the  men 
and  women  who  respond  to  the  cry  of  Mr.  Sherwell  and  his  comrades 
for  “not  fresh  charitable  enterprise,  but  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
personal  service  ;  a  consecration  of  ‘  all  who  love  to  the  service  of  all 
who  suffer.’ "  But  it  is  a  pity  to  let  any  one  imagine  that  he  can 
“watch  the  problem  from  afar."  No  human  being  can  do  that. 
Every  one  of  us  is  in  the  surging  crowd,  and  though  it  is  not 
necessary  or  possible  that  we  should  all  cry  Back  or  Forward,  it  is  every 
one’s  duty  to  push  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not  “  watching  the 
problem  from  afar  ’’  to  deplore  frivolous  extravagance  and  then  spend 
as  much  as  your  neighbours  on  the  same  things,  nor  to  deplore  rural 
depopulation  and  the  overcrowding  of  London,  and  then,  though  you 
have  no  reasonable  excuse,  leave  your  country  home  and  responsibilities 
and  settle  in  Kensington,  with  the  result  of  bringing  up  ten  or  a  dozen 
other  people  from  the  country  to  minister  to  your  various  wants. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

KETTELER  ET  LA  QUESTION  OUVRiiJRE.  Avec  une  In¬ 
troduction  Historique  sur  le  Monvement  Social  Catholique.  Par 
E.  de  Girard,  Docteur  en  Droit.  [354  pp.  8vo.  6  fr.  Wyss. 
Berne,  1896.3 

An  adequate  life  of  Ketteler  has  not  yet  been  published,  though 
M.  de  Girard  assures  us  that  one  is  being  prepared.  The  present 
volume  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  Eetteler’s  economic  ideas  in 
systematic  form.  Its  author  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  that  some¬ 
what  patchwork  document,  the  encyclical  Rerum  Novarum,  has  given 
fixity  and  precision  to  the  social  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  he  is  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  writings  of  the  great 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  should  be  shown  to  square  with  the  creed  of 
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Pope  Leo  XIII.  Whether  he  has  sncceeded  or  has  any  right  to 
sacceed  in  the  task  he  has  set  himself  mast  remain  nncertain  until  we 
possess  a  fnller  record  of  Eetteler’s  life,  and,  above  all,  a  trustworthy 
edition  of  his  correspondence.  Meanwhile,  I  have  no  donbt  that 
M.  de  Girard  has  given  ns  a  fairly  faithful  account  of  the  principles 
which  guided  the  Archbishop’s  economic  criticisms,  though  he  was  too 
much  a  man  of  action  and  a  man  of  his  time  not  to  have  travelled 
occasionally  beyond  the  lines  of  the  papal  fence  so  carefully  erected 
many  years  after  his  death. 

The  first  part  of  M.  de  Girard’s  book  is  occupied  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  social  movement  in  Europe 
and  America.  This  has  been  done  so  often  and  so  well  by  many 
writers — by  Gr^goire,  Joly,  Wintherer,  Soderini,  Nitti — that  it  was 
hardly  necessary  to  do  it  again.  The  most  interesting  part  of  M.  de 
Girard’s  historical  sketch  is  his  account  of  the  movement  in  Belgium. 
There  there  has  existed  for  the  last  six  years  a  Catholic  Democratic 
League,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  virile  representative  of  the 
frankly  democratic  tendency  among  Catholic  social  reformers.  How¬ 
ever,  even  this  League,  which  has  at  its  head  Canon  Pottier  and  the 
Abb4  Daens,  has  met  with  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
Conservative  elements  of  the  Catholic  social  party  in  Belgium. 
Leo  XIII.  has  addressed  an  apostolic  letter  to  the  Belgian  bishops 
on  the  dispute  between  the  contending  parties,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Democratic  League  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  met  with  a  decided 
check.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  movement  in  Belgium  has 
life  in  it  still,  and  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  same 
spirit  is  working  silently  as  a  leaven  in  the  Catholic  Social 
movement. 

But  this  is  certainly  not  the  general  spirit  of  the  movement,  nor 
was  it  that  of  Ketteler.  On  the  contrary,  he  hated  with  all  his  heart 
contemporary  Liberalism  and  all  its  works.  Indeed,  the  social  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Chnrch  was,  as  M.  de  Girard  admits,  or  rather  asserts, 
chiefly  one  reaction  centre  le  droit  remain  et  la  philosophie  voltairi- 
enne,  m^re  des  principes  de  1789.”  It  has  been  the  same  in  France. 
The  Comte  de  Mon  has  been  as  much  a  champion  of  the  monarchy 
as  a  social  reformer.  His  hatred  of  the  Bepnblic  has  been  the 
measure  of  his  zeal  for  social  reform.  It  is  as  if  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  were  chiefly  to  be  recruited  from  the  roll  of 
the  Jacobite  League.  It  is  this  hatred  of  the  present  which  makes 
the  criticism  of  Ketteler  extremely  unfair,  and  nnsonnd  because  unfair. 
It  is  impossible  to  indict  an  age  simply  because  one  does  not  like  the 
principles  on  which  it  has  been  nurtured.  Humanity  in  the  concrete 
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iB  alwBjB  BO  much  more  than  the  abetract  principlee  it  holda  in 
momentary  reapect.  BeaideB,  those  principles  themselves  cannot  be 
altogether  nnsonnd,  or  no  age  could  have  grown  np  on  them. 
Humanity  in  the  mass  has  an  instinct  which  rejects  intellectual  or, 
rather,  spiritual  poison.  It  is  the  failure  to  see  this  which  makes 
Ketteler,  and  with  him  nearly  all  the  Catholic  social  leaders,  so 
unfair  in  their  criticism  of  dominant  systems.  The  fact  is  that  they 
do  not  attempt,  at  least  in  their  theories,  to  infuse  the  leaven  of 
Christian  principles  into  existing  institutions.  They  simply  oppose 
to  existing  systems  of  government  and  of  social  organization  a 
cnt-and-dried  Christian  system  which  does  not  exist  anywhere,  and 
can  never  exist  anywhere  except  by  natural  development  out  of  that 
which  is  now.  They  only  deceive  themselves  when  they  imagine 
that  such  a  system  existed  in  the  Middle  Age.  Hence  the  futility  of 
their  diatribes  against  the  State.  For  Ketteler  the  State  is  a  diabolical 
engine  invented  to  terrorize  and  subjugate  the  people.  Such  a  State 
is  a  pure  fiction  of  the  Ultramontane  imagination.  The  State  is  exactly 
what  the  will  of  the  people  makes  it,  and  the  work  of  Christianity  just 
now  is  to  mould  and  temper  that  will  by  Christian  influences  until  it 
is  prepared  to  make  the  State  Christian  too.  This  radical  incapacity 
to  see  fair,  to  distinguish  what  is  of  healthy  tendency  in  a  system  from 
what  is  unhealthy,  has  altogether  marred,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Ketteler’s 
'  criticism  alike  of  Socialism  and  of  Liberalism — of  Lassalle  and  of 
Schulze-Delitzsch.  He  strongly  defends,  for  instance,  Gury’s 

statement  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  extrema  necessitas  — the  legal 
right  of  a  man  in  extreme  necessity,  in  absolute  want  of  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life,  to  take  the  property  of  another  in  exact  proportion 
to  his  need.  But  he  utterly  condemns,  and  stigmatizes  as  **  robbery,” 
“  plunder,”  “  undue  interference  with  the  sacred  rights  of  property,” 
etc.,  Lassalle’s  proposal  to  put  a  tax  upon  the  results  of  existing 
capital  with  a  view  to  providing  State  capital  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  associations  of  workmen.  This  proposal  of  Lassalle’s 
may  be  challenged  as  stupid  or  likely  to  prove  useless  for  the  end 
in  view.  But  if  it  is  not  robbery  for  an  individual  to  take  the  property 
of  another  when  in  extreme  need,  surely  it  is  still  less  robbery  for  the 
collective  individuality  of  the  State  to  publicly  decree  the  appropriation 
of  a  certain  portion  of  private  property  to  the  prevention  of  want — ^the 
end  which  the  proposal  has  ostensibly  in  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  domain  of  practical  social  reform,  Ketteler 
was  a  giant.  He  gave  not  only  impetus  but  wise  direction  to  the 
great  Christian  social  movement  of  our  time.  The  last  part  of  M.  de 
Girard’s  book,  which  gives  an  account  of  Ketteler’s  work  in  the 
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practical  field,  is  mach  the  pleasantest  and  the  most  nsefnl.  Here  one 
feels  in  touch  with  real  .practical  thought,  and  with  a  sane  and  in¬ 
telligent  guidance  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  man  has 
conquered  the  sophist.  The  merely  skilful  fencer  with  academic 
systems  has  descended  into  the  arena  of  troubled  industrial  Grermany 
and  become  the  great  Christian  statesman  whom  we  know. 

A.  L.  Liu,et. 

HENBY  OSCAB  HOUGHTON ;  A  Biographical  Outline.  By 
Horace  E.  Sccoder.  [160  pp.  8to.  Birerside  Press.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  U.S.A.,  1897.] 

The  subject  of  this  exquisitely  bound  and  printed  volnme  is 
the  late  head  of  the  great  American  publishing  office  of  Honghton, 
Miffiin  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston,  but  who  was,  above  all, 
essentially,  by  calling,  a  printer ;  and  the  interest  of  it  lies  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  from  amongst  the  haste  and  tnrmoil  of  American  money-getting, 
of  a  type  of  character  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  great  printers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  for  whom  their  calling  was  an 
art,  not  an  industry,  and  whose  sense  of  beauty  found  expression 
in  the  lines  of  a  fonnt  of  type,  in  the  size  of  a  page,  in  the  proportions 
of  margin  and  interspace. 

Born  in  1823,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Vermont,  of  a  family 
tracing  their  descent  to  a  John  Honghton  of  Lancaster,  who  came 
to  America  in  1635,  Henry  Oscar  Houghton  began  at  thirteen  to  earn 
his  livelihood  as  apprentice  in  a  printing  office,  and  continued  to  work 
for  it  after  admission  (at  nineteen)  to  the  University  of  Vermont, 
though  not  able  to  defray  his  whole  college  expenditure  by  his  labour. 
He  seems  to  have  hardly  had  leisure  really  to  distinguish  himself ;  but 
an  old  school-fellow  says  of  him — **  At  the  close  of  our  college  years 
no  man  commanded  more  the  respect  of  the  class  than  did  Mr. 
Houghton,  and  I  am  sure  no  man  was  so  universally  esteemed  and 
loved.  If  I  were  to  estimate  the  elements  of  his  character,  which 
brought  to  him  the  great  measure  of  success  that  was  awarded  to  him 
in  his  life,  I  should  say  it  was  his  entire  and  incoimptible  honesty  and 
integrity,  bred  in  the  bone  and  reaching  clear  through,  patent  upon 
the  face  of  all  his  acts  ”  (pp.  31, 32). 

On  leaving  the  university  with  a  degree  (B.A.,  1846),  he  found  himself, 
in  spite  of  all  his  printing  work,  three  hundred  doUars  in  debt,  and, 
after  a  winter’s  engagement  as  teacher,  fell  back  upon  printing,  with 
some  reporting  in  addition.  He  always  held,  in  after  days,  that  his 
four  years’  college  training  had  been  of  essential  use  in  his  calling. 
Becognizing  the  fact,  which  he  dwelt  upon  latterly  in  an  address 
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on  “  Early  Printing  in  America,”  that  the  first  printers  **  excelled  in 
beauty  of  execution  that  of  any  subsequent  issues  of  the  printing 
press” — a  fact  which  he  traces  to  the  first  types  being  imitations 
of  the  beantiful  chirograpby  of  the  monks, — he  devoted  himself  to  the 
making  type  and  page  as  perfect  as  possible.  His  eye  became 
nnerring  in  its  judgment,  and  **  it  was  the  costom  in  the  office,  never 
intermitted  to  the  last,  to  refer  every  specimen  page  and  every  title- 
page  to  him  for  approval,  and  no  book  conld  be  carried  forward  or 
completed  until  the  letters  H.O.H.  were  -upon  these  pages  ”  (p.  43). 
By  1848  he  was  able  to  buy  a  share  in  one  of  the  best  printing  offices 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  employing  about  thirty  persons.  The 
business  grew,  and  in  1852  the  firm  of  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Co.  was 
^established  at  the  Riverside  Press,  by  the  side  of  the  Charles  River, 
employing  already  fifty  persons.  In  his  relations  with  publishing 
firms  he  became  particularly  intimate  with  the  great  house  of  Ticknor 
&  Fields.  By  this  time  he  **  was  devoting  himself  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  not  simply  to  the  development  of  his  business,  but  to  the 
improvement  of  his  art.”  With  a  curious  conservatism,  he  protested 
against  any  departures  from  the*  old  accepted  dimensions  ”  of  paper. 
**  Once  he  invited  Mr.  Fields  to  look  at  a  shelf  of  books  in  his  counting- 
room.  He  had  collected  a  number  of  the  recent  publications  of 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  ranged  them  with  special  reference  to  showing 
the  irrational  irregularity  of  sizes  of  paper  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture.  .  .  .  He  tried  to  enforce  system  and  regularity  in  this  respect 
into  the  books  which  he  made  for  his  customers  ;  and  when  ho  had 
the  power  to  order,  as  he  did  later  in  his  own  publishing  house,  the 
canon  of  regularity  in  paper  was  one  which  he  would  not  have  infringed  ” 
(pp.  70,  71).  His  type  he  sought  to  make  “  so  clear,  simple,  and 
orderly,  that  it  should  do  its  plain  work  of  expressing  language  with 
the  least  ostentation.”  Moreover,  “He  was  so  much  more  positive 
than  most  of  his  customers,  and  he  impressed  his  own  convictions 
on  them  so  determinedly,  that  be  had  his  own  way ;  his  tenacity 
and  his  energy  made  him  a  most  effective  reformer  in  printing  when  he 
was  engaged  strictly  in  minding  his  own  business  ”  (p.  72). 

Before  many  years  he  became  “impatient”  at  his  position  as  a 
printer  only,  and  “  felt  increasingly  the  disadvantage  of  stopping  short 
with  the  production  of  a  book.”  In  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Hurd, 
he  set  up  a  publishing  firm  of  “  Hurd  &  Houghton,”  but  distinct  from 
the  printing  firm  of  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Co.  “  He  meant  emphatically 
to  make  good  books,  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  them  pleasant  to  the 
eye  and  the  touch,  .  .  .  and  to  be  sure  that  they  were  wholesome  and 
worth  making  beautiful”  (pp.  77, 78).  He  had  occasional  difficulties  with 
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hu  men,  and  on  one  occasion  was  struck  against  by  his  compositors,  and 
replaced  them  by  women.  But  he  always  strove  to  keep  his  men  at 
work,  even  at  no  profit  to  himself,  and  by  acts  of  personal  kindness, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  them,  **  wound  himself  into  the 
hearts  of  the  work-people  in  a  way  that  few  men  have  the  power  of 
doing.”  He  was  at  one  time  tempted  to  make  his  business  into  a  co¬ 
operative  establishment,  but  went  no  further  than  establishing  a  savings 
fund  at  interest,  with  a  limited  share  in  profits  for  deposits  over  a  certain 
amount.  In  the  publishing  firm  he  established  a  council  of  partners, 
heads  of  department,  and  persons  specially  employed,  under  the  name 
of  the  “Pow-Wow,”  which  considered  all  undertakings,  especially  new 
books. 

At  first  influenced  by  Congregationalism,  and  while  at  college  inclined 
for  a  time  to  Unitarianism,  he  settled  into  Methodism,  though,  ‘‘as 
years  went  on,  his  wife  and  some  of  his  own  children  passed  over  into 
the  Episcopal  Church.”  We  are  told  of  him  that  “  the  emotional  kind 
of  piety  did  not  afiect  him  deeply.  He  laid  the  emphasis  of  his  belief 
upon  integrity,  justice,  frugality,  self-respect,  and  charity  to  the 
suflering  and  needy.”  He  “  aided  students  struggling  for  an  education  ; 
he  gave  liberally  to  his  poorer  kin,”  and  distributed  regularly  sums  of 
money  through  chosen  almoners.  A  letter  is  printed  which  was 
written  by  him  to  the  pastor  of  his  Church,  enclosing  “  another  cheque, 
if  it  will  not  trouble  you  too  much  to  use  it  in  the  same  way.  When 
this  is  used  up  ”  (so  the  letter  runs  on),  “  will  you  kindly  let  me  know, 
and  call  for  more  ?  ”  It  would  be  impossible  to  bestow  alms  more 
simply. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  dwell  here  upon  certain  acerbities 
of  manner,  rather  than  of  character,  which  Mr.  Scudder  has  not 
disguised ;  nor  yet  on  the  narrowness  of  thought  which  made 
H.  O.  Houghton  jealous  of  English  influence,  and  incapable  of 
understanding  the  value  of  free-trade.  He  stands  out  to  us,  from 
the  pages  of  his  accomplished  biographer,  as  a  man  of  renoarkable 
character  and  sterling  worth,  who  believed  he  had  a  calling  from  God, 
and  lived  up  to  his  faith. 

John  M.  Ludlow. 

THE  RATIONAL,  OR  SCIENTIFIC  IDEAL  OF  MORALITY  ; 
containing  “A  Theory  of  Cognition,”  “A  Metaphysic  of  Re¬ 
ligion,”  and  an  “  Apologia  pro  Amore.”  By  F.  F.  Fitzoebald. 
[357  pp.  8vo.  7«.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1897.] 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  reader  most  inclined  to  metaphysical  inquiry 
is  sure  to  be  dashed  by  the  first  survey  of  this  thick  volume,  relieved 
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as  it  is  by  no  head-lines,  divided  into  no  chapters,  and  written  through¬ 
out  in  a  cumbrous  style,  which  annoys  and  disappoints,  just  as  we  are 
all  annoyed  by  a  person  of  sterling  character  and  excellent  good-will, 
who  walks  through  the  world  in  an  ungainly  body,  and  habitually 
thwarts  his  intentions  by  awkward  behaviour.  And  the  writer  falls 
into  an  error  common  to  those  who  have  more  of  reforming  ardour  than 
of  sense  of  fitness.  Not  every  thought,  fine  though  it  may  be,  is  proper 
utterance  here  and  now.  Self-restraint  and  self-abnegation  are  two 
qualities  upon  which  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  at  no  time  lovingly  insists,  for 
she  is  a  preacher  of  self-development  and  of  the  Best  for  Being  ;  yet 
one  cannot  but  feel  that,  as  a  writer,  she  does  not  commend  her  own 
theories,  because  books,  not  less  than  human  beings,  attain  their  ideal 
by  perpetual  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  good  and  deservedly  prized,  yet 
less  good  than  the  alternative  best.  There  is  a  mass  of  thought  in 
the  volume,  but  it  is  thought  fiung  together  in  rare  confusion ;  and 
if  half  of  it  had  been  sacrificed,  or  left  over  for  development  in  another 
book — her  own  or  even  a  stranger’s — the  remaining  half  would  certainly 
have  been  worth  more  than  the  whole  as  it  stands.  Even  the  title 
is  suggestive  of  this  curious  want  of  self-restraint :  why  five  titles, 
and  a  sixth  indicated  in  the  preface  ?  And  the  style,  too,  is  uneven, 
as  if  no  one  audience  had  been  held  persistently  in  the  writer’s  eye  : 
so  that  she  appeals  now  by  some  queer  colloquialism  to  the  general 
public,  unversed  in  metaphysical  lore  ;  and  then,  through  a  page  or  two 
of  hard  reading,  calls  on  her  own  peers  in  the  art  of  thinking. 

Saying  this  in  dispraise,  one  feels  all  the  time  that  here  we  have 
the  work  of  a  thoughtful,  and  well-read,  and  earnest-minded  woman, 
who  is  set  upon  showing,  to  this  struggling  world,  what  she  takes  to 
be  the  straight  way  out  of  all  its  perplexities.  It  is  her  **  pretension 
to  have  discovered  a  new  (in  the  sense  of  unrealized)  principle  of 
moral  evolution,  namely  that  of  spiritually  counterpartal  union  between 
man  and  woman ;  their  constant  action  and  reaction  upon  each  other 
being  most  favourable  to  the  moral  development  of  both.”  Whether 
this  idea  is  a  “  new  ”  appearance  upon  the  field  of  thought,  may  be 
waived  in  consideration  of  its  undoubted  truth.  It  appears  and  re¬ 
appears  in  many  forms,  and  indeed  the  whole  book  is  but  a  wide 
exposition  of  it.  “  It  is  in  the  true  marriage  of  souls  being  substituted 
for  marriages  of  imaginative  fancy  or  contracted  for  merely  physio¬ 
logical  or  domestic  purposes  that  the  slowness  or  the  quickness  of  the 
moral  evolution  of  the  race  mainly  depends.”  ■ 

Not  less  obvious  is  the  truth  that  **  the  equality  of  the  complementary 
halves  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  true  or  spiritual  marriage.”  **  Through  the 
prevalence  of  might  over  right,  man  originally  supposed  himself  to  be 
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bound  to  include  woman  under  his  absolute  dominion.  But  this  savage 
phase  of  thought  is  gradually  making  way  for  a  better  and  more 
spiritual  one.”  Nor  are  the  rights  of  woman  here  demanded  for  the 
sake  of  licence ;  the  submission  of  former  days  was  nobler  than  that. 
The  yoke  of  man  lifted,  all  women  are  called  to  take  op  the  heavier 
and  more  constraining  yoke  of  the  higher  life.  Through  the  discipline 
of  the  old  life,  women  have  escaped  in  some  measure  from  that  low 
view  of  the  marriage  union  which,  in-so-far  as  it  is  held  by  men,  is 
the  cause  of  all  our  worst  social  problems.  *‘lf  women  be  judged 
unworthy  of  intellectual  development,  how  can  we  wonder  at  the 
staring  want  of  morality  in  men  who  are  the  sons  of  such  creatures  ? 
Out  of  the  moral  swamp  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  the  lust  and 
pride  of  life,  what  but  the  minotaur  could  be  expected  to  emerge  ?  ” 
^  The  newly  acquired  knowledge  that  (woman)  has  to  fight  her  own 
fight  for  the  redemption  of  her  sons  from  the  degradation  of  sensuality, 
as  well  as  her  own  redemption  from  ignorance  and  its  accompanying 
superstition,  is  strengthening  her  hand  in  Grod.”  Truisms  all;  yet 
needing  to  be  cried  in  the  ears  of  this  generation. 

And  on  the  subject  of  self-sacrifice  as  opposed  to  self-development, 
there  are  wise  words  that  merit  quotation.  “  The  last  fashion  of  the 
present  day  is  for  men  to  pretend  to  give  up,  once  and  for  all,  the  idea 
of  happiness ;  each  one  is  to  become  a  sick-nnrse  to  some  one  else. 
This  is  surely  no  recognition  of  the  goodness  of  God.”  **  If  you  hold 
your  own,  you  have  the  power  of  giving  to  others  their  due  ;  but  if 
you  renounce  it  in  over-humility,  or  recklessly  squander  it  in  uncon¬ 
sidered  charity,  you  can  be  of  little  use  to  any  one  ;  and  you,  moreover, 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  helpless  burthen  on  others  as  time  goes  on.” 
Truisms  again ;  and  yet,  like  all  truisms,  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
whose  horizon  is  blocked  by  those  other  truisms  which  are  their 
complemental  parts. 

If,  however,  the  book  is  to  be  considered  as  setting  forth  a  complete 
metaphysical  theory  of  life,  it  must  regretfully  be  confessed  that  it 
falls  far  short  of  that  aim.  The  world  is  wide,  and  this  horizon  is 
narrow.  The  music  of  the  spheres  is  vast,  and  its  melodies  are  many  ; 
yet  all  that  is  here  heard  is  the  music  of  man  and  maid.  Within  any 
complete  theory  of  life,  place  must  be  found  for  the  many  as  well  as 
the  favoured  few ;  for  the  solitary  not  less  than  for  those  who  walk 
in  companies  ;  for  those  who  seemed  to  have  failed  and  for  those  who 
are  seen  to  have  succeeded.  Each  one  has  his  own  ideal  of  the  Best 
for  Being  ;  and  as  it  is,  so  will  he  become.  Yet  to  have  any  practical 
bearing  upon  daily  life,  the  ideal  must  not  be  obviously  unattainable  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  may,  it  must  be  beyond  human  power,  yet  it  must 
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not  be  separated  from  us  bj  inexorable  physical  fact.  A  perfect 
marriage,  and  indeed  any  marriage  at  all,  is  nnattainable^by  many  who 
are  in  keen  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Fitzgerald’s  hunger  after  ideal  per¬ 
fection.  And  towards  the  end  of  her  work  she  seems  to  perceive  this, 
foretelling  the  fulfilment  of  her  ideal  in  the  Heavenly  Paradise,  where 
it  is  safe  to  foretell  the  fulfilment  of  all  ideals  by  something  far  more 
comprehensive  than  themselves. 

Spiritual  as  well  as  physical  marriage  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  production  of  an  ideal  humanity.  Yet  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  and  need  no  longer  be  striven  after,  what  knowledge  have  we, 
or  what  theories  dare  we  cherish,  as  to  the  persistence  of  this  union  of 
complemental  parts  ?  Where  the  Bible  speaks,  it  speaks  on  the  other 
side.  And  to  dream  of  any  complemental  part  or  pair  to  the  one 
perfect  life  that  has  been  lived  on  earth,  means  nothing  short  of 
profanation. 

E.  A.  Babnett. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM.  Translated  and  adapted  from 
the  work  of  Axexandeb  Bbcno  Hauschhann.  By  Fannt 
Fbanks.  [253  pp.  8vo.  5a.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1897.] 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN.  By  C.  S. 
Bbekneb.  With  a  Preface  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes.  [296  pp. 
8vo.  4<.  61/.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1897.] 

These  two  books  may  be  considered  together  although  very 
different  in  almost  every  way,  because  they  both  refer  to  and 
promote  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  lines  of  advance  which 
characterize  the  present  day.  Few  things  can  give  us  better  reason 
for  hope  in  the  future  than  the  increasing  care  and  thought  devoted 
to  education.  Further,  there  is  perhaps  no  development  more  full 
of  encouragement,  or  more  peculiar  to  the  time  in  which  we  live,  than 
the  Kindergarten  system  inaugurated  by  Friedrich  Frobei.  The 
vast  importance  of  the  earliest  years  in  education  was  not  discovered 
by  him.  It  was  known  to  all  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
training  of  children,  notably  to  those  great  educators,  the  Jesuits  ; 
but  it  was  Frobei  who  first  familiarized  the  world  with  the  idea, 
and  in  his  works  we  have  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  organize 
the  primary  education  of  children  by  a  natural  and  easy  method. 
Miss  Fanny  Franks  has  given  us  a  readable  life  of  Frobei,  intended  for 
the  use  of  Kindergarten  students.  She  has  succeeded  in  rousing 
our  sympathy  with  the  talented  but  dreamy  boy  in  the  stern  and 
somewhat  repressing  atmosphere  of  the  country  parsonage,  and  with 
the  man’s  struggles  to  realize  his  ideal  to  give  men  the  possession 
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of  themselves,”  and  his  difficulties  and  snccesses  in  establishing  his 
schools  and  elaborating  his  methods. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  very  much  for  the  literary  style  of  this  book. 

It  is  readable,  but  not  very  polished ;  and  there  are  many  points 
on  which  more  information  might  have  been  provided,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  philoeophic  side  of  Frdbel’s  teaching.  Perhaps, 
however,  that  would  have  entailed  an  undue  enlargement  of  the 
book,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose  if  it  can 
arouse  a  larger  amount  of  individual  interest  in  the  man  to  whom  each 
succeeding  generation  owes  an  increasing  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
great  reformation  he  effected  in  elementary  education. 

Miss  Bremner’s  book,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  is  an  outcome 
of  the  luternational  Congress  of  Education  held  at  Chicago  in  1893, 
when  it  was  decided  to  issue  a  series  of  reports  on  the  education  of 
women  and  girls  in  various  countries.  Miss  Bremner  was  asked 
to  undertake  a  report  on  Great  Britain,  and  having  failed  to  find  any 
book  that  would  supply  the  facts,  she  decided  to  collect  them  for 
herself.  But  when  this  was  accomplished,  she  was  informed  that  the 
state  of  the  funds  would  not  allow  of  the  publication  of  her  report 
as  originally  intended ;  she  therefore  determined  to  recast  her  work 
in  book  form,  and  publish  it  in  England. 

As  a  summary  of  the  facts  it  is  excellent,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  test  it,  the  information  is  accurate  and  up-to-date. 

Miss  Brenmer  deals  with  Education  in  England  and  Wales  under  the 
heads  of  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  and  technical-professional 
education.  In  Part  II.  Education  in  Scotland  is  similarly  subdivided, 
the  various  chapters  being  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Alexander  and  Miss 
Jane  Galloway.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  account  of  Ireland 
is  given,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  in  this  matter  the  sister  island 
is  lagging  behind. 

As  an  example  of  the  hopeless  confusion  prevailing  on  the  subject 
of  Secondary  Schools,  we  may  compare  the  opinion  of  an  educational 
expert  such  as  Sir  Joshua  Fiton,  that  Higher  Grade  Schools  are  not 
Secondary,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1894-5 
deciding  that  they  are.  This,  however,  is  the  kind  of  thing  we 
expect  in  England,  and  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  education  of  women  or  girls 
in  England  and  Scotland  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  little 
book  in  which,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  general  account 
of  our  existing  institutions,  and  some  clue  provided  to  the  historic 
causes  of  the  many  exasperating  inconsistencies  and  anomalies  that 
abound. 

E.  A.  PXABSON. 
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